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MEETINGS OF THE BOARD 


The Board of Managers meets regularly in the Board Room in the Book Con- 
cern and Mission Building, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, on the third Tuesday of 


each month, at 2:30 P. M. 


“Any person giving $500 at one time shall be an honorary manager for life; 
and any person giving $1,000 at one time, shall be a patron for life; and such 
manager or patron shall be entitled to a seat, and the right of speaking, but not of 


voting, in the meetings of the Board of Managers.” 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


By THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


The Annual Report of the Board of Foreign Missions is laid before the 
church in the confidence that a perusal of its pages will serve to strengthen and 
inspire our people in the mighty Foreign Missionary enterprise it has under- 
taken. Every field, and practically every district, in the lands to which we 
have gone is represented, and the story told by the men who are at the front, 
bringing things to pass. All honor is due to that far flung, but very thin, 
line of 412 heroic men who, with their equally heroic wives, represent the 
Board on every continent outside of North America. For them we bespeak 
in enlarged measure the prayers and cooperation of the church. This handful, 
met at first by misunderstanding and racial prejudice and often by open opposi- 
tion and stony indifference, has kept patiently, steadily at work. | As a body 
representing the church in the Regions Beyond they have had but about a 
brief half century.) During that time, working thousands of. miles from home, 
contending with strange languages and stranger customs, debilitated by un- 
favorable climates, harassed by disease, criticized abroad and till lately often 
sneered at at home, they have overcome initial difficulties, broken through the 
apathy of great masses of ignorance, have withstood the organized opposition 
of aroused priesthoods and the militant frenzy of persecuting fanatics. In 
the face of mobs and riots, of revolutions and wars, and above all, in spite 
of powerfully intrenched religions and hoary superstitions, they have inaugu- 
rated changes, altered civilizations, and have been instrumental in the reforma- 
tion of peoples, and the rebirth of nations. They have planted schools and 
school systems; they have built churches and established Christian homes and 
Christian worship, and have already gathered in a membership of over 375,000, 
which is more than one tenth of the whole Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Behold, what hath God wrought! If ever there was written a page that speaks 
at once the divinity of the Christian faith and the virility of the Christian 
church, it is the record of foreign missionary achievement. 

With our missionaries we would couple, in this twofold need of prayer 
and cooperation, the native churches rising in all our mission fields and united 
with them in the bonds of a common belief, polity, and life purpose. The 
problems of those great new churches beyond the seas, their devotion and 
fervor in spreading the truth, their increasing growth in self-support and 
self-extension, their manner of meeting persecution and antagonism, the direct 
results of the dynamic contact of evangelical Christianity. with raw paganism, 
with Mohammedanism, and with Roman Catholicism, in fact the whole range 
of life movement along religious lines in nearly every mission land of the 
world is touched by the chapters which follow. Of the world-wide extension 
of our work Dr. John R. Mott bore testimony in a recent address before the 
Board in which he called attention to the fact that in the twenty-one national 
and regional Conferences conducted by himself in his visit to Mission lands 
the Methodist Episcopal Church led all evangelical communions being repre- 
sented in eighteen of them. 

The immense trust committed to the Board of Foreign Missions is clearly 
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shown as the story of the year here presented unfolds itself. From the 
Treasury of the Board of Foreign Missions go funds which make possible the 
existence of the church in nearly one fourth of all our Annual Conferences. 
The representatives of the Board are responsible for the maintenance of educa- 
tional institutions covering the entire range of study from the kindergarten to 
the university, and in which there is a student body numbering tens of thou- 
sands. The Sunday schools which minister to the childhood of the one 
hundred and fifty millions of people in our foreign parish have been created 
and developed under the fostering care of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
depend upon our representatives for pastoral superintendence and leadership. 
Hospitals intimately related to the work of solving the problems of health and 
of evangelizing the sick dot all our mission fields. Summarizing these mani- 
fold duties it will be seen ‘that the Board of Foreign Missions is a great 
creative force projecting lines of effort for the training of the ministry, the 
education of the youth, the provision of church publications and Christian 
literature, the Christian training of childhood, and for the creation of church 
properties by means of church extension, thus combining all the recognized 
lines of benevolent effort, and far and above all else bringing to a population 
one and one half times that of the entire United States the good news of salva- 
tion in Jesus Christ. - 

Our fields as they present themselves both summon and solemnize us. The 
Mediterranean basin is the theater of a new life and the scene of a most 
dramatic and fateful contest for empire over the souls of millions of men. 
Here Islam, jostled out of the complacency and self-sufficiency of thirteen 
centuries, develops a new spirit of inquiry. North Africa and Southern 
Europe are both involved. Ours is no part in carnal military or commercial 
contention, but the call is for the planting of those ideas and the proclamation 
of that Gospel which assures renewal of life and permanence of progress. 
How manifestly opportunity beckons to Bishop Hartzell in Africa and to 
Bishop Nuelsen in southern and southeastern Europe is here convincingly 
set forth. ; 

Great as is the claim of North Africa, with its numerous Moslem problems 
and its intimate relation to the destinies of the Mediterranean basin, equally 
compelling is the situation in pagan Africa. We approach that great area of 
life from both sides of the continent. On the east coast from Inhambane and 
Umtali we are following roadways created by white men into a black world. 
From Angola and the southern Congo we are following the lines first blazed 
by Livingstone and immortalized in the history of our own church by the 
apostolic William Taylor. Our relations with the British and Portuguese 
governments in these two regions are marked by good will and good under- 
standing. The natives are responsive and the pioneer work is being nobly and 
heroically done. A splendid band of men under the inspiring leadership of 
Bishop Hartzell is laying the foundations of the spiritual and religious future 
of millions of black men. 

Here are the Latin lands—our neighbors and some our wards. What 
are we to say to Dr. Butler, our pioneer in Mexico City, where recently 
after forty years of hard service, though “stormed at with shot and shell, 
bravely he stood and well,” caring for the interests of the mission until the 
Board, compelled by perilous conditions, was obliged temporarily to recall 
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him and his brave band of fellow missionaries? And what word have we 

*for the eloquent and forceful leader of South America? What shall we do 
with the new opportunity that opens on both banks of the Panama Canal 
and among those potent States that we must link up in closer unison of heart 
and democratic purpose. Shall not Methodism say to Stuntz in.South America 
and to Eveland in that gloriously successful mission under our own flag in 
the far Pacific “No more hesitation and parley—Forward! The Church’s 
order is ‘Advance’ !” 

The story from southern Asia reads like chapters from the book of Acts. 
India and its dependencies are rocked with spiritual stress and .agony of 
soul. That great, passionate, religious heart is strangely stirred by the 
manifest and felt presence of her Lord—the Light of Asia and of the world. 
No greater religious call has been put before the church since Methodism 
was founded. The opportunity in India is actually to gather into Methodist 
membership a million converts in a few short years if the right word be 
sincerely spoken there and here. These numberless thousands are now being 
held back. Let us but say to the gallant leaders, Warne and the Robinsons, 
“Let the people come in. School, preach, baptize, church—go forward. We 
will stand by and help. More men, more means, are on the way.” What a 
shout would answer the word! “Jai Prathu Jesu” (Victory to Jesus) would 
be sung by tens of thousands of new voices in a few brief years. The glories 
of Pentecost would be revived, but over wider areas and under ampler skies. 

And China! Read in these pages the compelling and convincing statement 
of Bishop Bashford as he summarizes the situation there in one of the most 
statesmanlike documents ever presented to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Who can gauge the size of-.opportunity as it is written over the portals of 
that greatest gate ever opened for the Gospel to the hearts of men. What 
word shall we send to Bashford and Lewis, those two Greathearts who face 
a continent, bearing burdens’beyond human strength to carry. There they are, 
with strategic union educational projects, in which Methodism is embarrassed by _ 
not being able to do her part and meet her share. Hospitals there are 
without doctors, and schools without principals, vast stirring areas without 

missionaries, preachers, and leaders. A great nation comes to a new day. In 
the midst of it stand these mighty men of God, loved, honored, trusted, 
implicitly followed, and yet in this hour of tremendous opportunity, in a situa- 
tion which beggars all description, when all the other churches are devising 
larger things, Methodism, whose impact has been strongest, whose fruitage 
is largest, is not sending a single added male missionary on its regular budget. 

The fact is we are in the midst of the greatest movements of all time. 

Christianity began in Palestine, and was in danger of being merely the cult of 
a small Syrian lake. Its foreign missionary passion burst through these 
earliest bonds and ‘carried it, a conquering force, to the Mediterranean basin. 
Thence it sped its forceful missionary way through Europe and gallantly flung 
itself across the wide ocean till it occupied the north Atlantic shores. Now, in 
this latest day, comes the last challenge and the greatest. The mightiest ocean, 
the Pacific, fronts us with the great lands and great races—for Christ. These 
lands, already moved by the loving efforts of Christendom, are being stirred 
“to the depths. All Jife wakes to nobler ideals. Home life, intellectual life, 
‘life social, industrial, and political, are all in ferment. The crowning day 
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toward which all days have worked is at hand. Our Christ cgmes to His final 
enthronement when He shall be declared Lord of lords and King of kings. 
What does opportunity like this call for, on our wide-flung mission frontiers, 
and how do we answer? 

In turning from the foreign fields to the home lands we note the shifting 
of the emphasis in the development of our missionary enterprise from the 
mission fields to the home churches in America. No greater problem confronts 
us than that of securing and maintaining an income adequate to the expanding 
work abroad. The meeting of the General Committee in Decatur, Illinois, was 
gladdened by an increase in our funds of $48,465. This was very carefully 
distributed among twenty-four of our principal missions by a committee on 
Urgent Needs and Strategic Opportunities. The Board recognizes with a 
deep sense of gratitude the faithful cooperation of our pasters and laymen 
throughout the church working in harmony with the plans proposed by the 
Commission on Finance and with the cooperation of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement leading to a more generous and adequate provision for this supreme 
responsibility that rests upon us. The problems have been met in faith in a 
great and loving God and in the ability of His church and its willingness 
to lay its most precious gifts on God’s altars; in faith in the men and women 
who are ready to devote themselves utterly to God in the most difficult places 
in the world, and in our Lord and Master who is able still to take our gifts 
and so to multiply them that, by His blessing, they will serve to satisfy the 
needs of men in ways undreamed. 

We would lay upon the heart of the church the burden of responsibility 
devolving upon us, a responsibility that God means shall be our heayen-given 
opportunity. It is within our power to make a response to the world call of 
our risen and glorified Master which shall bring the light of heaven to illumine 
the darkness of every continent and cause the great deserts in the heart-life of 
races which need the living waters to blossom as the rose. 

We plan to lay before the church the larger needs of our mission fields 
which our missionary responsibility calls us so urgently to meet. Visits to 
various mission lands in order to study at first hand the needs prevailing there 
and to collect the data necessary to intelligently inform the church concerning 
those needs have been made by Secretary Taylor, Dr. F. H. Sheets, Honorary 
Assistant Secretary of the Board, and Dr. George Heber Jones, Editorial 
Secretary. They will be followed by others, which will complete a survey 
taking in practically the entire extent of our operations. 

We desire not only to recognize, but to respond to the providential move- 
ments which summon us everywhere to enlarged effort. We pray that that 
summons may be heard and answered in every one of the more than sixteen 
thousand churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

How can we turn a deaf ear to the cry of a world athirst for God or to 
the sob of its sorrow and need? The successes which have attended the 
preaching of the Gospel of our Lord in regions outside the pale of Christendom 
but serve to give added emphasis to a far-reaching background of religious, 
social, intellectual, and physical need which beckons to us as earnestly and 
piteously as ever it did to our fathers. The world’s need should’ not be 
forgotten when the story of the Kingdom’s successes is told. The advance or 
retreat of our foreign missionary forces is determined nét in the offices of the 
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Board in New York, nor in the meetings of the General Committee, but in the 
local congregations whose annual offerings as they increase or decrease become 
the mandate by which we move. With several thousands of churches and 
Sunday schools contributing less than twenty-five dollars a year to this mighty 
world cause, and with the per capita gift of our entire church to the regular 
funds of the Board about thirty-eight cents, and, if we include special gifts, 
less than fifty cents, making a weekly offering for which there is no American 
coin small enough to pay, there is still room for an increase in the income of 
the Board sufficient to meet the need of every mission field we have entered. 

In conclusion we would call attention to three special features which appear 
in this report for the first time. Each great missionary unit is introduced by 
a luminous and valuable statement prepared by the bishops in charge and 
giving the outstanding results of the year’s work as seen from the high 
vantage points of their superintendence. There has also been added, wherever 
it has been possible with the data at hand, a summary of the main lines of 
mission policy as determined by the Annual Conferences in our foreign fields. 
The brief topical index will be found helpful in a study of the developments 
along specific lines in all our fields. 
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ASIA 


The missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Asia are 
divided into two great groups, those in Southern Asia and those in 
Eastern Asia. The missions in the first group consist of the Con- 
ferences in India, Burma, Malaysia, and the Philippine Islands; in the 
second group those in China, Japan, and Korea. 

The work in India was begun by Rev. William Butler, D.D., 
who arrived in Calcutta September 25, 1856. We now have seven 
Conferences, the North India, Northwest India, South India, Bombay, 
Bengal, Central Provinces, and Burma. 

The work in Malaysia was begun by Rev. William F. Oldham, 
D.D., who arrived in Singapore in 1885. It consists of one Annual 
Conference, including work in the Straits Settlements, Java, Borneo, 
and Sumatra. The Philippine Islands work was begun by Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn in 1889. Our first missionary, Rev. T. H. Martin, arrived in 
Manila in 1900. 

The work in China was begun by Rev. Judson Dwight Collins 
and Rev. Moses C. White, who arrived in China September 4, 1847. 
The work now consists of six Conferences, the Foochow, Hinghwa, 
Central, North, and West China, and the Kiangsi Mission Conference. 

The work in Japan was begun under the superintendency of Rev. 
Robert S. Maclay, D.D., who arrived there June 11, 1873. This work 
was incorporated in organic union in the Japan Methodist Church, 
organized May, 1907. At the same time the status of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church as a cooperating agency in the evangelization of 
Japan was recognized. 

The work in Korea was begun in 1885, our first missionaries, Rev. 
H. G. Appenzeller and Rev. William B. Scranton, M.D., arriving 
there in April and May respectively of that year. 
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SOUTHERN ASIA 


GENERAL SITUATION" 


By Bisnors F. W. Warne, J. E. Ronrnson, anv J. W. Rosrnson 


India’s Ancient Culture 


It is not easy to set forth in a concise form the striking events of a single 
year, in a land which more than two thousand years before Christ had a people 
“civilized enough to have iron cities and disciplined troops and women whose 
ornaments were of gold”; a land which, even at that early time, was able to 
resist the “white skinned Aryans”; a land so filled with religious ceremony 
that all things from birth to the funeral pyre must have religious sanction; a 
land that truly has been called the mother of religions and has given religion 
to half the human race; a land so conservative that although Greek philosophy, 
culture, and customs made their home here for centuries, India has gone on 
her way, almost untouched by outside influences. Ninety per cent of her people 
live off the soil and are scarcely interested in who are their rulers; this explains 
her centuries of unchangeableness. 


Gradual Penetration by Christianity 


Though such conditions have prevailed in India for more than forty cen- 
turies, yet, under British rule and missionary influence, India has been born anew 
and is thrilled with new life and thought. History repeats itself, and now of 
tens of thousands of India’s caste and intellectual leaders, as of old, it may 
be said: “Among the chief rulers also many believe on Him but because of the 
Brahmans they do not confess Him lest they should be put out of ‘caste.’” 
This new life reaches not only the higher castes and classes, but contrary to all 
former movements in India, Christian thought is leavening the hitherto un- 
touched silent millions who live in India’s nearly 800,000 villages, and thus all 
classes in India are sharing in the general awakening of the Orient. 


The Mott Conferences 

The visit of Dr. Mott has brought into existence one of our most helpful 
movements. Namely, the organization of seven Provincial Missionary Councils, 
representing all Protestant missions, with all their work coordinated through 
the means of a National Missionary Council. India had formerly a Decennial 
Conference in which all missions were united, but now all missions have not a 
decennial but a continuous opportunity for united action. Hence, not only over- 
lapping and waste can be avoided, but Christian missions throughout the 
Empire will be able to speak as with one voice on any important question. 


Our Growth 

The Indian Year Book, for 1913, gives our mission the following standing, 
though our Christian community is underestimated: “The Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with the exception of Assam and the northwest frontier provinces, is 
now established in all the political divisions of India. Its number of baptized 
Christians stands at 251,275 under the supervision of 240 ordained and 900 un- 


14 Summary prepared by the Bishops will be found introducing each of the Conferences of the 
Southern Asiatic Field. Statistics follow at the end of the Report for all Southern Asia. 
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ordained ministers. Schools of all grades number 1,569, with 39,087 students ; 
Sunday school scholars stand at 126,000. Thirty Anglo-Indian congregations 
are found in the larger cities, with one college, six high schools, and numerous 
middle schools for this class. For Anglo-Vernacular education the mission 
has three colleges, twelve high schools, and sixty-two schools of lower grade.” 


70,000 Baptisms in Two Years 


After forty years of the work of our mission in India we had 69,800 of a 
Christian community, but during 1912 and 1913 we baptized 70,000, or more than 
in the first forty years. Should this advance continue at the present rate, by 
1919 we will be baptizing 100,000 a year, but if we could teach and care for the 
people who are calling for baptism we could do that in 1914. At no time since 
the.ascension of our Lord have there been wider open doors than there are 
now in India. Open doors await every class of worker, and every class of worker 
is needed. The evangelist must do the pioneer work and the educationalist 
follow up, but now for a lack of a sufficient number of educational missionaries, 
the evangelist has to divide his time between evangelization and education and 
other forms of work, and none are being done as they should. 


Converts in Seventy Castes 


We have in our mission, which has had great success in the mass movement 
among the lower classes, converts from over seventy higher castes.’ Over sixty 
workers in our mission are Brahman converts, and there are over six hundred 
workers not Brahmans, yet from the castes higher than those from whom we 
have the greatest number of our converts. Note that these figures represent only 
those who have become workers, which would give us a Christian community 
of over six thousand from the higher castes, that is, by estimating that but 
one of ten have become mission workers from among our high caste converts. 


Conversions from Islam 


There are several million more Mohammedans in India than in any other 
country. Our mission is having converts from among them in ever-increasing 
numbers. We have now from Mohammedanism over one thousand converts, 
and over one hundred workers, and some of them have proved themselves to 
be our most effective India preachers and have been the means of bringing 
thousands to Christ. Some of our district superintendents report more Moham- 
medan inquirers than have ever before been known in our work. 


Self-Support 


In four of our districts, in which there are about 80,0co Christians, it is 
estimated that the Christians, out of their poverty, are giving enough to support 
their own Indian pastors, and the gifts of the Board of Foreign Missions for 
village work are used to push evangelism among the non-Christians. In our 
Northwest India Conference, with 113,000 Christians, when the support of the 
missionaries and educational expenses are deducted, the cost through the Board 
of Foreign Missions is only four cents per Christian per annum. When India’s 
poverty and the conditions of caste divisions, which up to date make it impossible 
to have more than one caste in a village become Christian, and not a whole 
village, as in other countries, are considered, is this not encouraging? Caste 
division should always be reckoned with when India’s self-support problem is 
under consideration. 
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NORTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


The North India Conference occupies that section of the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudh which lies east and north of the River Ganges. The area of this 
section is about 50,000 square miles, and the population 31,000,000—over one tenth 
of the population of the Indian empire—of whom the mission work of the Confer- 
ence nominally touches about 17,000,000, the southeastern part of the territory not 
being occupied by the Methodist Episcopal Church. On the northeast this Confer- 
ence borders on the forbidden lands of Nepal and Tibet. The grand-trunk pike, a 
stone road 1,500 miles long, runs through the Conference territory. . There are three 


railways, namely, the Oudh and Rohilkhand, the Rohilkhand and Kumaun, and the 
Lucknow-Sitapur. 


. Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun by the Rev. William Butler, who 
arrived in India September 25, 1856. December, 1864, the India Mission Con- 
ference was organized, and in 1873 the powers of an Annual Conference were con- 
ferred upon it. In the greater part of this region the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
alone in the field. The Church Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, 
and the Wesleyan Methodist Mission occupy portions in the southeast, and the Lon- 
don Missionary Society has work in the mountain tracts. 


Its Historic Development 


This Conference is the mother of all our Indian Conferences and within 
its bounds are our chief educational institutions, for the North and Northwest 
India Conferences, and our three colleges, the Lucknow Christian College for 
Indians, the Isabella Thoburn College, the leading college for womerrmin all 
India, and the Philander Smith College for the European people of India. This 
Conference was organized by Bishop Edward Thomson, D.D., in Lucknow, 
December 8, 1864, and in the closing part of his masterly address, he said: 

“And now Methodism is to organize her first Mission Conference on the soil 
of India, the continent on which paradise bloomed, the ark rested, the law 
thundered, and the cross warmed with atoning blood; the land of prophets and 
apostles, of ‘martyrs and mysteries, of the arts of man and the revelations of 
God. We bring back to her a Bible all of whose pages were written on her 
soil, and are so illustrated in her living customs that they may be read by the 
roadside without a commentator. We bring to her a religion whose first and 
fullest enjoyments were felt in the hearts of her noblest sons.” 

The charter members of the ‘Mother Conference’ were William Butler, 
James Baume, Charles W. Judd, Edwin Wallace Parker, James W. Waugh, 
James M. Thoburn, Henry Jackson, Isaiah L. Hauser, James H. Messmore, 
John T. Gracey, David W. Thomas, John D. Brown, Thomas J. Scott, Thomas 
S. Johnson, Henry Mansell, T.: Stanley Stivers, and Samuel Knowles. From 
among this list of seventeen the only persons now living are James M. Thoburn, 
Henry Jackson, Thomas J. Scott, and Thomas S. Johnson. 

At the time of organization we had a total Christian community of 264, 
but now after all the other Conferences have been formed, North India has a 
Christian community of 77,277, and opens doors of boundless opportunity. 

There have been 5,413 baptisms, and the net increase for the statistical 
period under review has been 10,860, which includes 3,722 added by the transfer 
of the Tirhoot District from the Bengal Conference. For the evangelization 
of the seventeen millions of people within the territory of the Conference there 
are fifty-one missionaries of the Board, thirty-six missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and an Indian staff of 1,876 workers of all classes, 
of whom 1,415 are paid and 461 are volunteer workers. 
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Ten Thousand Awaiting Baptism 


In the Tirhoot District, recently taken over from the Bengal Conference, 
there has opened one of India’s most hopeful mass movements. In 1908, when 
our first missionary would go into the villages, the people would flee or close 
their doors, and not one could be seen. But in this short time, there has been 
such a change that now we have 4,000 Christians, and ten thousand more clamor- 
ing to be baptized and taken into the Christian community, with thousands more 
of the same caste coming toward Christ. 

It has sometimes been thought that these movements will not last. Our 
first movement of the kind, though on a smaller scale, was in Moradabad twenty- 
five years ago, but instead of dying out, we had 2,000 baptisms in Moradabad 
during 1913, and we are expecting a break of a magnitude far beyond any 
former experience. 


Self-Support 

The offerings have materially increased the past year following large gains 
of the two previous years, the total contributions for ministerial support being 
13,912 rupees, and for benevolent collections 4,579 rupees, which, with the 
increase for current expenses, shows a net financial gain of 3,000 rupees. The 
Conference adopted the following: ‘The question of self-support is vital in 
considering the state of the church. No one believes that the Indian Church 
is giving in proportion to its ability; the church in India fails here as does the 
church in America. It is greatly desired that the Indian pastors and their con- 
gregations get away from the idea that the demand for self-support is simply 
a formal requirement urged by the missionaries. The Indian Church needs 
a vision in this matter of itself floundering in a hopeless state, with only one 
means of escaping from dependency, spiritual, temporal, and administrative, 
that is, to become self-supporting. Any gain in the matter of self-support indi- 
cates greater spiritual power, gives temporal freedom, and enlarges the sphere 
of self-government. Where we have one self-supporting church we should have 
many. It cannot be easily done, but it is possible.” 


Developing Depressed Classes 

The Conference finds itself, especially in its city fields, with respect to 
domestic servants and to new Christians fresh from the depressed classes, in 
a situation which requires prayerful consideration. The needs of these classes 
are not met by the regular efforts in behalf of the established Christian com- 
munity. The Prem Sabha, or daily evening prayer service, is making an effort 
in some places, particularly in the country villages, to minister to their social 
and spiritual needs in a way commensurate with their financial and mental 
condition. The difficulty, however, is to gather together a few men here and 
there who hitherto have had little in common save sin and weld them into a 
mutually sympathetic, inspiring, Christian brotherhood. It was felt that the 
Christian servant in domestic service requires special attention, for he is not 
free to attend the regular congregational services, and it is a question whether 
most of them would attract him if he were free to attend, while at the same 
time it was felt that he needs the inspiration of worship in association with 
fellow Christians. 
Education 

There is a total of 8,376 pupils in the schools of the Conference, of whom 
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6,000, representing 25% per cent of all the baptized children of the Conference, 
are Christians. It is an interesting fact that whereas under pagan ideals 
the girls were utterly denied education, under the conditions prevailing in 
the Conference to-day there are more girls than boys in the church schools, 
and it was urged that special provision should be made for developing on a 
larger scale indigenous educated male leadership. It was also felt that some 
definite proposition should be made for raising the grade of the teachers in the 
day schools, either by training them in normal schools under our own control, 
or for a more systematic utilizing of the government institutioifs for this pur- 
pose. 


Lucknow High School 


During the year, the Lucknow high school building was opened, and is 
believed to be unsurpassed among mission buildings in India. Several other 
stations, with government and other help, are planning for much improvement 
in their educational plants. This is most encouraging, for the mass movement 
conditions call for great educational advances. The ‘Mother Conference” is 
full of life, activity, and hope. ; 


Approach to Nepal 


The North India Conference has over five hundred miles of its territory 
bordering on the closed land of Nepal. One stands on the borders and wonders 
what miracle of grace will break down the barriers that shut out Christ from 
Nepal. Perhaps the key to the situation is in the jungle tribes that inhabit the 
border, going freely back and forth. The people on our side have relatives by 
the hundred thousand across the borders. Get these and we have those. Several 
of our district superintendents have encouraging work among this jungle people, 


BAREILLY DISTRICT 


The Bareilly District includes an area of 3,800 square miles, with a population 
of 3,000,000 in about the geographical center of the North India Conference. All 
three railways in the North India Conference pass through this district. The Bareilly 
presiding elder’s district, one of the original three districts, was constituted in 
1864, about the city of Bareilly as a center. No other missions are at work in this 
region except the Salvation Army. The district has two centers where foreign 
missionaries are located—Bareilly and Shahjahanpur. 


Bareilly 


Bareilly (population, 129,462) is the headquarters of both the civil and military 
administrations of the district of Rohilkhand. It is the junction of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand, and Rohilkhand and Kumaun, and the Lucknow-Sitapur Railways. It 
is 812 miles from Calcutta and 1,031 miles from Bombay, and is said to be one of 
the most healthful cities in North India. Bareilly is a center for the manufacture of 
furniture. 

Methodist mission work was begun in December, 1856, upon the arrival of the 
Rev. William Butler. The first public worship was conducted February 25, 1857, 
but the city was abandoned at the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. It was again 
occupied in 1859. The first Methodist mission press was established here in 1861. 
The Bareilly Theological Seminary was opened in 1872. No other mission board 
is at work here. 

Missionaries: Mrs. Lydia’ D. Blackstock, Rev. Oscar M. Buck (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Buck (on furlough), Rev. Stephen S. Dease, M.D., and Mrs. Dease, M.D., 
Mrs. Florence P. Mansell, and Rev. Clement D. Rockey. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Celesta Easton (on furlough), Esther Gimson, M.D., and Ida G. Loper. 

Institutions: Bareilly Theological Seminary, City High School. W. F. ME See 
Woman’s Hospital and Dispensary, Girls’ Orphanage. 
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Shahjahanpur 


Shahjahanpur (population, 71,778) is the administrative headquarters of the 
civil district of the same name. It occupies the high ground on the west bank of 
Garra River, just above its junction with the Khanauj River. It is on the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, 768 miles from Calcutta and 987 miles from Bombay. 
Shahjahanpur has a large sugar factory, and in the district much sugar cane is raised. 
There is a military cantonment. ae 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1859. No other mission boards ° 
are at work here. 

Missionaries: Rey. Paul Millholland and Mrs. Millholland, Rev. Harry H. 
Weak and Mrs, Weak, Rev. John N. West (on furlough), and Mrs. West (on 
furlough). 

Lelia awe City Boys’ High School, Lodipore Christian Boys’ Orphanage and 
Industrial School. W. F. M. S.: Bidwell Memorial Girls’ Boarding and High School. 


J. N. West, Superintendent 


Dr. West notes three lines of advancement: 

1. In Material Equipment. A number of new buildings have been erected. 
At Shahjahanpur, a new bungalow and a new church; at Lodipore, an orphanage, 
a new workshop, and one new barrack; at Powyan, a church and pastor’s house 
on land presented by the Rajah; at Bara, in the Jalalabad Circuit, a small new 
church; at Tilhar, the placing of an arched roof over a large building of six 
rooms that ought now to last for a century; at Bareilly, the transformation of 
our large cemetery from a jungle into a beautiful garden, with new wall and gate 
and well and caretaker’s house; and a beautiful new hostel for the theological 
school at Bareilly. These improvements were made at a cost of about Rs. 100,- 
ooo, and there is no indebtedness. How this could be accomplished in the 
face of the continued stringency of our funds for current work can only be 
explained in one way. He, whose are the cattle upon a thousand hills, touched 
individual hearts to give special donations for this much needed material equip- 
ment. : 
2. In Educational Improvement. The Theological’ Seminary, the City 
School, and the Girls’ Orphanage, and the Woman’s Hospital with its nurses’ 
training class, and at Shajahanpur the City High School, the Orphanage 
School, and the Bidwell Memorial Girls’ School are all maintaining their 
standard of efficiency, and in most of them there has been decided improvement 
together with plans of expansion and development in the future. In primary 
education we have twelve schools for boys and fourteen for girls. Our workers 
are encouraged to be teachers, and very many of them have around them a few 
children whom they are teaching to read and write. 

3. Spiritual Progress. There is now a Christian community of 8,448 in 
this district. This is about 2,500 more than when I took over the district. We 
have had 4,397 baptisms, but the death rate, especially on account of plague, has 
been high. There has been no mass movement among our people and the 
baptisms have represented very definite effort on the part of our workers. When 
we came upon the district we found a decided lethargy among our village Chris- 
tians. The reason of this was that there had been for several years a cut in 
the appropriations from the Board and it had been necessary that most of the 
small schools be discontinued and in many cases the small worker had to be 
dismissed. The village Christians did not feel that the mission had kept faith 
with them. We were enabled to gradually break all this opposition down, and 
now these same people are giving regularly toward the support of the workers. 
We have held revival meetings in almost every village in the district where 
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Christians live, and hundreds have been truly saved in these meetings. We 
put much emphasis on the people being taught to memorize the Lord’s Prayer 
and the Ten Commandments, and this has been very helpful. Our Quarterly 
Conferences have been made the basis for special revival services and attendant 
journeys into adjoining villages. In the seven years I have never had to miss 
a Quarterly Conference, and on most of these occasions Mrs. West has accom- 
panied me. 


BAREILLY THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


S. S. Dease, M.D., Principal 

Grading Up the Work 

Steps have been taken to increase the grade of work done by the students 
by eliminating at the end of the school year students who may have shown 
themselves not capable of the sustained effort. The time is come in our Indian 
Church when we cannot afford to accept every candidate for the ministry who 
presents himself, as often the general educational qualifications are low and the 
candidate has an indefinite conception of what is involved in the ministry. Steps 
were taken to relate the school in closer ties with the other educational institu- 
tions of the church. Fifteen men were graduated, constituting one of the 
strongest and most promising classes that have ever gone from the institution. 


Changes in the Staff 

The death of Dr. Mansell, the principal, was felt to be a heavy blow. This 
was accentuated by the necessary return to America of the vice-principal, the 
Rey. O. M. Buck, owing to illness in his family. Professor Jwala Singh was 
transferred to the Tirhoot District, where he will have an opportunity of using 
his unusual gifts as an apologetic lecturer in a wide field and will retain his 
connection with the seminary as special lecturer on these topics, spending a 
month in Bareilly in class and lecture work on comparative religion and 
apologetics. The successor to Professor Singh is Professor James Devadasan, 
B.A., of Saint John’s College, Agra. A former student of our Methodist College 
in Lucknow, Professor Devadasan is a confirmed Methodist, an enthusiastic 
believer in the possibility of uplifting the depressed classes, and the voluntary 
secretary of the Brotherhood Movement in the Methodist Church of India. Pro- 
fessor C. D. Rockey’s coming has been a great help. Aside from his eminent 
fitness for the work as a scholar, the interest he has taken in the sports and 
the department of music has been a great help to the institution. 


Finances 

Last year the principal reported that there was a noticeable falling off in 
the receipts from patrons during the year, and this year has been no better. 
There is no question but that we ought to have a much larger number of stu- 
dents in attendance, but before we-can do so we must have more financial help. 
The Erie Conference Hostel and Warren Memorial Hall have been occupied 
and have given us abundant room for the unmarried students. We must take 
in hand the remodeling and renovating of the married men’s quarters as soon 


as our means will permit. 
Training of Women 


As more than half of the students in the seminary are unmarried, the number 
of wives of students at the Woman’s School has been only thirty-one. At the 
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examination of the women held in December, 1912, the first one to be conducted 
by a joint committee of the North and Northwest India Conferences, the pupils 
acquitted themselves creditably. A large proportion of the women entering in 
July were rather better trained than usual. Mrs. Mansell states the new 
arrangements, which Mrs. Dease has instituted in the school kindergarten, and 
nursery under her charge, have had a marked effect on the women’s work in 
the school, which will doubtless manifest itself in the next examinations. Their 
course includes the regular Bible Reader’s Course and additional Scripture 
teaching. The women are doing some practical work outside in carrying on 
a new Sunday school opened among recently baptized women and girls, and it 
is hoped ere long to increase the practical work that the women may in every 
way be fitted to go out with their husbands to active and effective work in 
the wide field of Hindustani-speaking India. There are about fifty children 
in the kindergarten and nursery department of the woman’s school. While 
the mothers are in school their infants and young children are being cared for. 
There has been little sickness among them, and no deaths this year. The 
nursery has been fitted up with homemade hammocks for the infants, and safety 
swings for the older babies. 

The head mistress for the kindergarten is assisted by three women from 
the woman’s school, who have passed their four years’ course of Bible study 
and they are now learning kindergartening. 


SHAJAHANPUR 
H. H. Weak, Preacher in Charge 


Relation with the Government 


The government gave a grant during the year for the purchase of tools for 
the Industrial School, and, in addition to this, the salary of a trained man from 
the government technical school at Lucknow has been promised from the 
beginning of next April. The workshop was further extended, a well was dug 
in the compound of the shops, and sanitary provision was made for the work- 
men. Orders for work were numerous and far in excess of the abilities of the 
institution as it is. A regular class was organized for the teaching of carpentry 
and blacksmithing under the supervision of a trained man. 

In the Orphanage School, the number of boys was larger than last year, and 
every boy was either in school or in some useful employment. 

A building grant was received for the Mission High School early in the 
year, and later the possibilities of securing further grants for the building of a 
hostel for non-Christian boys led to a decision to change the school to a new 
location. A garden containing nearly four acres of land was obtained from the 
Municipal Board, and about a furlong distance from this site some fields were 
secured for a playground. Full plans and estimates have been submitted to the 
government for the new building, and it is confidently expected that it will be 
possible to realize the full scheme of reconstruction. The school is entirely self- 
supporting. 


BIJNOR DISTRICT 


The Bijnor District is in the northern part of the Conference and lies between 
the Ganges River and the hills of Kumaun, the foothills of the Himalaya Mountains. 
The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the district, 
and a short branch runs from Najibabad, the northernmost center of this district, 
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eighteen miles to Kotedwar, in the foothills. The chief products of the region are 
sugar cane, cotton, wheat, barley, rice, and millet. In Nagina, a Methodist center, 
there is considerable manufacturing of ebony work, such as canes, knives, boxes, etc. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began work in this region in 1859. This district 
was set apart from the Moradabad District in r901. It is coextensive with the civil 
district of the same name and has a population of about one million. With the 
exception of two small missions in the towns of Tajpur and Najibabad our church 
is the only Christian force working for this vast multitude. We have the beginnings 
of work in eight hundred villages and towns. 


Bijnor 


Bijnor city (population, about 13,000) is situated on undulating ground four 
miles east of the Ganges and nineteen miles from the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way. The railway station for Bijnor is Nagina. The city is well paved and drained, 
and contains the residences of the district officials, magistrates, and clerks of all 


offices. 
Methodist Episcopal mission work was opened here by Dr. and Mrs. E. W. 


Parker in October, 1859. . 
Missionaries: Rev. Lewis A. Core and Mrs. Core (on furlough), Rev. Murray 


T. Titus and Mrs. Titus. 


The Rev. L. A. Core, in addition to his duties as superintendent of the 
Oudh District in and about Lucknow, has oversight of our work in the Bijnor 
field. 

Blocking the Christian Growth in the Census 

The growth of the Christian Church in India has excited serious appre- 
hensions among native non-Christian religious leaders, and the measures to 
which their alarm is driving them is illustrated in an incident on this district. 
For several years past there has been the promise of a great break among the 
Chamars (leather workers), who, in the Bijnor, number 118,000 or more, 
double the number of any two of the largest castes from among the Hindus. 
Dr. Core states that some three years ago the longed-for day when this great 
caste would come over into Christianity seemed to have come and 250 of them 
were baptized. Just at this juncture the government census occurred and 
Hindus and Mohammedans, jealous of the remarkable increase of Christians 
throughout India, noted in the previous census, brought all kinds of pressure 
to bear on these new, timid converts. They were told that they would lose 
their homes and lands, and that police cases would be brought against them, 
and that the courts would send them to jail or perhaps deport them. In a land 
where a lie, especially among the ignorant, finds’ ready acceptance, this was 
supposed to be true and final, and most of the converts lost no time in reénrolling 
themselves among their own castes. The news of this defection spread from 
village to village and those who were halting between two opinions became 
disheartened, and the inquirers discouraged, and there have been few converts 
from this caste since. Dr. Core, however, adds, “We are glad to note that there 
are indications that better things are to come. This class is already so familiar 
with the fundamental teachings of Christianity, and so favorably inclined toward 
it, and in a measure, has adopted and is practicing so many of its principles that 
the day cannot be long delayed when they will come by the thousands and enroll 
themselves as followers of Christ.” 


Contact with the Ariya-Samaj ’ 

In the Bijnor regions we are in touch with strong Ariya Samaj influences. 
In point of influence this cult among the people of the Bijnor District is third 
in the United Provinces. The Samajists are strong and aggressive and make 
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themselves felt even in our work; they copy our methods of working among the 
Chamars. Lately they have begun to manifest a strong interest in the sweeper 
caste also. This is a significant development and shows the irresistible power 
of Christianity, for until half a century ago there was no helping hand held out 
to these castes, who were regarded as the lowest in the social scale. Chris- 
tianity came, and saw, and helped. The people were quick to appreciate its 
sympathy and respond. As.a result the Ariyas are beginning to discover a 
hitherto unsuspected concern for those whose very existence has been ignored, 
and to whom they have constantly denied every religious privilege. Dr. Core 
adds: “God has in a marvelous manner opened the doors of access to these 
people to us—and we need to labor for their evangelization with renewed zeal 
and with greater fidelity lest the heritage given us pass to another.” 

Summarizing the policy and work of the Bijnor District, Dr. Core, in his 
report to the Board, writes: 

At the District Conference in 1912 we set before ourselves some very 
definite ends to be achieved. As a result we are on a higher lever than we 
should have been had we not set for ourselves the tasks we did. Some of the 
ends proposed were: 

1. To win for Christ those yet remaining unbaptized, where part of the 
village community was Christian. A careful examination revealed many such 
mixed communities. Such a condition is productive of many evils. It is almost 
impossible to remove the old shrines from such places. If they remain, there is 
the constant temptation to the weaker members of the Christian community to 

“revert to the old practices when special stress, such as sickness or marriage, is 
laid upon them. The presence of unbelievers makes it difficult for the weak and 
timid village Christian, ignorant to the last degree, to conduct any sort of 
prayer service, either in the community or in his own home. The presence of any 
vestige of the old life is always a menace and should be removed completely 
and this can be done only when the whole community is solid for Christ. Much 
progress has been made but much yet remains to be done. 

2. To win to Christ the remainder of the Sweeper community. The census 
shows that while there are in the district 8,419 Christians largely from this 
class, there is almost an equal number who have not yet been reached. This 
year over 700 were baptized from among the non-Christians of the Sweeper 
community—the total number of baptisms being 934. . This is the largest 
ingathering for some years, but we earnestly covet for Christ those not yet 
gathered into the fold. : 

3. Another task was to try to have at least one model Christian village in 
each subcircuit. Each man was to select the most promising village in his 
charge, and to set about trying to make that a model village. It was decided:that 
in such a village there should be none yet unbaptized; no remnant of idolatry 
should exist; the people should themselves under appointed leaders, in the 
absence of the worker, conduct religious services on week days and Sundays; 
there should be at least one person able to read the Bible; all should know the 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, and the story of the life and work of 
the Christ, so as to be able to tell it intelligently to others; and if the com- 
munity was sufficiently large it should haye an Epworth League, while every 
family should make some sort of weekly contribution to the Lord’s work. 

It cannot be said that many of these villages have yet reached a state justify- 
ing their claim to be called model communities, Yet there is no question that 
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as a result of the efforts of the workers and of the people themselves under the 
inspiration of the catching title, progress has -been made toward this end, in 
more than fifty villages. 

4. We have continued our endeavors to discover and set in operation the 
workable forces lying dormant in each Christian community. India is not to be 
brought to Christ by the missionary alone nor yet by the mission agents, Their 
numbers can never be large. But there are forces for evangelization of the 
land lying dormant which if set to work would soon transform India. Among 
these are the hereditary village headmen or chaudhris. These men have great 
influence for good or evil and we are trying to turn it toward the good. Each 
worker has one or more of them under special instruction, and to each is 
assigned some definite work which he is asked to attend to in the absence of 
the preacher. Many of these men are ready to help but have not the least notion 
as to what to do or how to go about it. The workers’ task is to tell them what 
they can do and show them how to do it and on return to hear the report of 
the special task ‘assigned, and to assign further work. There are now over 
two hundred of these men under systematic instruction and we hope to greatly 
increase the number during the coming year. 

5. Special attention has been given to the Christian instruction of the people. 
Each worker prepared a brief catechism onthe life of Christ of about fifty 
questions with question and answer so simple and short as to fasten itself in 
the mind of the most ignorant. This has been taught from village to village 
with good results and soon we hope there will be none left who are not familiar 
with the essential facts of the life of our Lord. 

The work of instruction is made immensely more difficult owing to the 
fact that about two thirds of the men are away in the hill stations during nine 
months of the year on service. 

The converts of the year have been largely from the Sweeper class, though 
from among the 135,coo Chamars (leather workers) there have been a few 
accessions. Here again we are working definitely and systematically to the end 
that there may soon come a break in this community, among whom so much 
work has been done, and who are so near to being Christians, but who for some 
reason find it very hard to take the final step that shall commit them to the 
religion of Jesus Christ. There is a small tribe known as Nats, who belong 
to the criminal class, from among whom we have had some very promising con- 
verts. There are some 600 of them yet unbaptized whom we are hoping to 
reach soon. 

As I have itinerated over the district this impression has been borne in 
upon me deeply that there is a deep, real hunger for the bread that feeds the 
soul. Talking with the people of the towns and villages, and with the workers 
who come into daily touch with the people, the conviction grows that the 
unvoiced longing of the people is to see Jesus, who alone has the words of 
eternal life. 

Rev. M. T. Titus, missionary resident in Bijnor, has charge of the circuit, 
and is district evangelist, while Mrs. Titus, since Mrs. Core went to America in 
May, has been in charge of the women’s work of the entire district. He gives 
the following interesting picture of the work: In the eight months since the 
writer came to this field he has been passing through the kindergarten stages 
of district work and has had many new experiences. In spite of the short 
acquaintance with the work, the inherent difficulties to be overcome, the dis- 
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couragements to be forgotten, we can thank God for some very real victories 
and look forward with fervent hope. 

Our evangelistic work has taken us to the usual mohullas, villages, and 
bazaars; out of ninety-seven villages to which our workers make regular visits 
we have been once or more to all but three. Mrs. Titus has been with me’ most 
of the time and her special meetings with the women have borne good fruit. 
Everywhere we found people ready for baptism. Most of these were either 
children or women who had married into Christian families, but not a few were 
whole families who had been taught during the year by the workers. In this 
way several mohullas became entirely Christian where they were only partly so 
before. 

The efforts of the workers have been consistently directed to the education 
and preparation—education of Christians in the fundamental doctrines of the 
faith and of non-Christians for baptism. The importance of personal work has 
been emphasized. The results of this are evident especially in one community 
where the worker goes, as one of the people, from house to house teaching 
them songs and telling them gospel stories, and leading them one by one into 
practical Christian experience. 

In the matter of the preparation of Chamars and others for baptism, our 
aim has been to reach the whole community by enlisting the services of the 
headman or chaudhri. In this we have met with some success. The Ariya 
Somajists are making vigorous efforts to get hold of the Chamars, but save 
in two or three places they have not succeeded to any extent. 

It is encouraging also to note the interest the educated men of the city are 
showing in Christianity. On one occasion sixty-eight English-speaking officials 
and others listened attentively and appreciatively to a presentation of the claims 
of the Christ. 

» Our educational work has remained much as in former years, though signs 
of future change are not wanting. The Girls’ School has enjoyed a prosperous 
year under the leadership of Mrs. Worthington, and definite steps are being 
taken to make better provisions for this important work by erecting a complete, 
up-to-date plant. There are eighty-seven boarders, in addition to several day 
pupils. Among the latter are the little boys of the compound. A home for the 
boys from the district is still a crying need. Although forty-two boys from the 
district are being educated in government schools, or in various other schools 
outside the district, there might be double the number receiving instruction had 
we the accommodations for them in Bijnor. We are glad to say, however, 
that the prospects for the neglected boys of the district are brighter than they 
have been at any previous time. 


BUDAUN DISTRICT 


_ The Budaun District lies between the Ganges on the west and the Bareilly 
District on the east, and contains a population of a little over 1,000,000. The greater 
part of the district is a level plain crossed by several small rivers, which flow into 
the Ganges. The chief industries of the district are sugar refining and the manu- 
facture of indigo. Cotton, opium, wheat, rice, and millet are raised. A branch of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the northern part of the district. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began mission work in 1859, and is the only 
mission board represented here. 


Budaun 


Budaun (population, about 40,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of 
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the same name in the United Provinces, and is situated on the branch of the Rohil- 
khand and Kumaun Railway which runs from Bareilly to Muttra. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Alice Means and Frances A. Scott. 
- Institutions: Christian Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Sigler Girls’ Board- 
ing School. 
WiiAM Peters, Superintendent 
Facing Famine 


Owing to total failure of rain there is famine in our district and the pros- 
pect for next year is very meager. Our Christians are feeling this famine keenly 
but, instead of being despondent, they have put their trust in God, their Father. 
Their spiritual condition is far better than that of the past year and in the true 
sense they are going on “from strength to strength.” The outlook is encourag- 
ing, the number of inquirers who are under instruction being very large. The 
total number of baptisms-this year is 1,117. 


Our Lines of Work 


Christianity is making its way steadily into the hearts and homes of the 
high-caste people. The number of workers is small, but in spite of this our 
workers work with zeal and devotion. We have no satisfactory arrangement for 
the education of our village Christian boys and girls, although our preachers 
are expected to devote some time every day to teaching. Unless there are at 
least fifteen or twenty primary schools established in our district our boys and 
girls will not be able to make much progress. 

There is only one Anglo-Vernacular middle school for boys, with seventy- 
eight Christian and one hundred and fifty non-Christian boys on the roll. The 
school is self-supporting. The results of the semi-annual and annual examina- 
tions were that over seventy-five per cent passed. From the girls’ school five 
passed the lower middle examinations. 

The Epworth League is a potent force in developing the spiritual life of 
our young people. The young men in the League help in the evangelistic work 
and take an active part in the extension of Christ’s kingdom by preaching the 
glad tidings of salvation. 

We have preached regularly in bazaars, villages, and in non-Christian fairs. 
In many places idols were given over to our preachers to be destroyed and 
shrines were demolished. Those who worshiped them before accepting the 
Lord Jesus Christ said to our preachers, ‘“We now have no faith in these 
things; we believe in the Lord Jesus Christ.” At present there seems to be a 
keen desire in the hearts of our people to find the true religion which is able to 
give them salvation from sin and its power. I am glad to say that the Indian 
Christians are realizing their responsibility in this matter. 


GARHWAL DISTRICT 


The Garhwal District includes the Garhwal civil district in the western part of 
the Kumaun civil division, and is the northernmost district of the North India Con- 
ference, lying almost entirely in the rugged Himalayas, some of the peaks in this 
region having an altitude of 24,000 feet and stretching to the sealed land of Tibet. 
The area of the district is larger than the state of Connecticut comprising 5,500 
square miles, and the population numbers 650,000, There are numerous rivers 
flowing through narrow gorges, and two small lakes in the extreme north. ) whe 
Ganges rises in this district. A branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
touches the southern part of this district at Kotedwar and connects with the main 
line at Najibabad, eighteen miles to the southwest. This district contains a number 
of Hindu temples, which are visited by pilgrims from all parts of India. The popular 
language is Garhwali, while Hindi and Urdu are used by the educated classes. Tea 
is cultivated in this region. , 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church began work in 1859, and no other mission 
board is represented in the district. 


Pauri 


Pauri (population, about 500) is the headquarters of the Garhwal civil district, 
and is situated on the northern slope of the Kandaulia Hill, a range of the Him- 
alayas, at an elevation of 5,390 feet. Pauri is forty-six miles—a four days’ march— 
from the railway terminus at Kotedwar. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1865. 

Missionaries: Mrs. Mary W. Gill (on furlough), Rev. Preston S. Hyde and 
Mrs. Hyde. W. F. M. S.: Misses Loal E. Huffman, M.D., Mary Means, E. May 
Ruddick (on furlough), and Maud Yeager. ; : 1e3} 

Institutions: Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Mary Ensign Gill Girls’ Board- 
ing School. 


P. S. Hype, Superintendent 


Pauri a Center of Christian Activity 


Pauri is the hub of the district. Here the superintendent lives and here is 
located a charming little church built by the former superintendent, the Rev. 
J. H. Messmore, a church that is fragrant with his sacrificial life. Here is our 
boys’ high school, which attracts students from all over the district. In con- 
nection with this institution is the hostel for non-Christian boys, built on 
mission land by the government, giving a home for over one hundred Hindu 
boys and making it possible for us to maintain Christian influence over their 
lives even outside of school hours. Here also is our Christian boys’ boarding 
house, which, for want of money, not of boys, has at present only twenty-five 
in residence. Here also is a little dispensary which ministers both to our Chris- 
tians and to the people in the surrounding villages. Two miles away, on the 
same mountainside, are the headquarters of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, with the Mary Ensign Gill Girls’ School. The district evangelist, Mrs. 
Gill, lives here and her work and influence permeate the entire district. 


The Opportunity of a Wider Ministry 


The pilgrim shrines of the Himalayas offer us an opportunity to do an 
evangelistic work that shall be felt all over India. We have three stations 
on the pilgrim line, and thousands of people pass these places during the 
summer, coming from all parts of India to visit the sacred places high up in 
the mountains. Here Garhwal ministers to all India. The mission station and 
the workers of the district can never know what permanent results follow this 
work among the pilgrims. But results there must be, known to the Lord of the 
Harvest. The work is important and must be maintained. 


The Peril and Embarrassment of an Inadequate Force 


Our school at Pauri has 303 students, whereas the government institution 
at Srinigar has 148. The success of the school is due very largely to the fact 
that Mr. Messmore devoted most of his time and strength to the institution. 
Both the high school and the district urgently require the missionary’s presence 
but adequate attention cannot be given to both these services by one man. 
Neglect of either phase is peril to the work. It is common and easy to cry 
“Crisis!” but the writer is certain that the present situation in Garhwal is a 
crisis. The time has arrived when more must be done to save what has been 
done. Of the 600,000 in Garhwal only 887 are on our church rolls, and there 
are few, if any, native Christians in the district not connected with out church, 
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A strict enrollment, based upon a higher test of discipleship would reduce 
deplorably even these low figures. In a Christian land conformity to environ- 
ment is accounted worldliness; in Garhwal for these poor, ignorant, isolated 
folk, once baptized, but long neglected, lapses into conformity with environment 
means something distressingly like that ugly thing—heathenism. I am con- 
strained to make the grievous declaration that of the 887 enrolled on our church 
records nearly half are living more like their non-Christian neighbors than is 
consistent: with the name they bear. 

They are hardly themselves to be blamed. Earlier missionaries, with 
genuine apostolic fervor and power rode over the crests and through the troughs 
of these mighty mountain billows and directed many souls to the new life. They 
were baptized, taking on themselves the distinction and the stigma of being 
Christians. Then came large reductions in appropriations, the missionary staff 
was reduced, our Christians were left unshepherded, and now, among these 
isolated village folk, still clinging to the name of Christian, marriages are almost 
universally Hindu, and not Christian, while worship is mixed with heathen 
superstition and forms. Their children are actually unbaptized and wear the 
long tuft of hair, the badge of Hinduism. 

As a rule these oldest Christians are in the employ of Hindu masters. In 
their extreme poverty they are practically what they once were—the actual slaves 
of their employers. 


A Cry For Help 

It is not surprising that our Christian community has become a bit dis- 
heartened. Asiatic cholera has been followed by famine conditions for years. 
The policy of retrenchment on the part of the mission—to these people a heartless 
_ policy—has resulted in workers-dismissed, schools closed, and boys excluded from — 
the boarding school. They have missed the missionary’s personal presence in 
their own fields of life and labor, for it was a physical impossibility for one 
man to make the toilsome and difficult journeys to these distant places and at 
the same time meet the insistent engagements in connection with school work. 

But we are not discouraged. We have some excellent Christians, and a 
splendid body of workers, wide-awake, intelligent, well-informed, keeping them- 
selves in touch with the great world that lies below their glorious heights; men 
of spiritual view, of insight into the Word, and of power in prayer. Give this 
district two men, one for general work and one for the school, and see if the 
prayers and tears and toil of a half century’s sowing will not bring forth an 
abundant harvest. 


Concerning the Schools 

Two important movements have been started with the sanction, of the 
Finance Committee and the approval of the bishop. Both aim at the establishing 
of fitting memorials to two missionaries that wrought mightily and well for 
Garhwal. It is proposed to name the Christian Boys’ Boarding School after 
Joseph H. Gill, and the High School after J. H. Messmore. 

Both institutions are of importance to our work. There are thirty-two boys 
in the boarding school. There is room for only ten or twelve more boys. But 
there are not fewer than fifty Christian boys in the district that ought to be 
taken into the boarding school at once. We do not meet with reluctance on the 
part of Christian parents to send their boys to school, and among non-Christians 
there is a similar eagerness for opportunity to educate their sons. Everywhere 
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boys are offered us by non-Christian parents, especially among the carpenter, 
blacksmith, and weaver castes. “Make Christians of them, if you will,’ they say, 
“but give them an education.” It is quite common for parents themselves to 
propose to become Christians provided that we give their boys a good chance 
in life. 

Our high school has an enrollment of 298. As regards worth of character 
and spiritual influence, our staff is an exceptionally strong one. Ten of the 
teachers are Christians. Our headmaster, D. A. Chowfin, has had the satisfaction, 
in association with Mr. Messmore of raising the school from the middle to 
the high standard, and against great disadvantages has kept the school at high 
efficiency. He is a tower of moral and spiritual strength in the community and 
is greatly respected throughout Garhwal. 

But, measured by government standards and by the present urgent require- 
ments of the community we serve, our staff is under grade. We have no 
graduates at all and only one trained teacher. The government calls attention 
to the inadequacy of the staff educationally in terms that demand the immediate 
attention of the mission. 

Our boarding and high school properties are in bad repair and are quite 
insufficient for present needs and hinder further progress as well. Our dormi- 
tories are not conducive to health or discipline. An open shed serves as kitchen 
and dining-room, whence boys are driven in cold or stormy weather to the 
dormitories. A roof fell in this summer. Several of the walls threaten to 
follow. An entirely new plant is required. 

Something must be done, and that at once, if we are to retain the leadership 
in education successfully maintained by us in this district for half a century. 
Our good bishop, on visiting our school, wept as he saw the buildings in which 
Mr. Messmore had given the best of his last years, struggling to the utmost of his 
strength against difficult conditions. 

The plan to make the school a memorial to Mr. Messmore has aroused no 
little enthusiasm, especially among the educated classes, who greatly revered 
Mr. Messmore. Efforts are being made by a committee of prominent Hindus 
to raise money in Garhwal for the school. The deputy commissioner, the highest 
resident official in the district, is chairman and is taking an active part in pushing 
the claims of the school upon the benevolence of the people. He proposes to 
ask subscriptions of the chief priests of the famous shrines of Kedarnath and 
Badrinath, two holy places of Hinduism, whither pilgrims come from all parts 
of India. 

Our village schools show some improvement. Six new schools have been 
opened during the year. A new building for one school has been erected, the 
gift of Mr. Rufus Glick, of Indiana. 


GONDA DISTRICT 


The Gonda District includes the Gonda Basti and Bahraich civil districts, with 
an area of 8,232 square miles. It has a population of 3,554,803 Hindus, 733,043 
Moslems, and 1,532 Christians, a total of 4,289,378. It is the easternmost of the 
districts of the North India Conference. It is bounded on the north by the inde- 
pendent state of Nepal. It is separated from the rest of the Conference by the 
treacherous Gogra River, which at times spreads over large areas and hinders the 
communication of the people on one side with those on the other. The region includes 
a level, well-watered plain, studded with small, shallow lakes, the water of which 
is used for irrigation. There is an expanse of about 1,000 square miles of aborig- 
inal forest jungle, full of wild life, including Bengal tigers. It is preeminently an 
agricultural and lumbering territory, suited to the production of rice. This region 
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was the original home of Buddhism, its founder, Sakya Muni, having been born 
within its bounds. It was here the Sepoy mutineers made their last stand and on 
being defeated escaped into the jungles and mountain fastnesses of Nepal. There 
are only three cities of about 20,000 population or more—Gonda, Bahraich, and 


Balrampur. The language of the people is a peculiar conglomerate, fast becoming 
Urdu-Hindi. 


Methodist Episcopal mission work was started in 1865. For ten years, from 


1893 to 1903, the district was without an American missionary. No other mission 
boards are at work here. 


Gonda 


Gonda (population, about 18,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name, and is situated at the junction of the four branches of the Bengal and 
Northwestern Railway, seventy-eight miles east of Lucknow. There is considerable 
trade in agricultural products, but no manufacturing. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission opened work in Gonda in 1865. 

Missionaries: Rev, Noble L. Rockey and Mrs. Rockey, Rev. Charles E. Simpson 
and Mrs. Simpson. W. F. M. S.: Miss Elizabeth Rexroth. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Anglo-Vernacular Girls’ Boarding School. 

N. L. Rockey, Superintendent 


The District and Its Staff 


The Rey. N. L. Rockey, superintendent, writes that, for a territory the size 
of the entire State of Massachusetts, his force consists of himself and Mrs. 
Rockey, with Miss Rexroth, of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
a native staff of three Conference members, twenty-five local preachers and 
eleven exhorters. One fourth of this staff is beyond the superannuate line. 

During the year the bubonic plague was epidemic for five months. The 
significance of his work can be understood in the light of that fact. He writes: 

I have spent one hundred and twenty-eight days out of the station and each 
one of them has had its problem. The remaining days in the station have been 
freighted with work that has taxed all my strength. My native brethren have 
been frequently visited and encouraged in the battle along their border, and I 
have found them faithful. Our statistics do not show an increase, for we have 
cut off a lot of names of people whom we cannot trace. Our territory is one 
that suffers a big drain from emigration to the tea gardens of Assam, the mines 
of South Africa, the sugar plantations of America, and other lands hungry for 
cheap coolie labor. We have suffered from such causes, and from the periods 
of hunger under which the people get restless and nomadic. Numerous cases 
occur where after a few years people return and show that in their wanderings 
they have not forgotten their vows. 

Our greatest encouragement has been in the condition of our schools. All 
are overflowing and they cost us almost nothing. People who fear our religion 
still prefer to send their children to us and pay tuition fees, for they know that 
they will be receiving mental and’ moral instruction. Our Christian boys are 
doing well and bid fair in several more years to give us a supply of better 
workers than we have as yet known. In this is our hope. 

We report now on our books a membership of 1,253, and a list of 95 baptisms 
this past year. 


A Severe Testing of Converts_ 


Our converts for the most part are timid. Nowhere do they live in commu- 
nities large enough to hold services and be mutually helpful one to another. 
it takes in this matter of members and opportunity every mutual cooperation 
to make the work grow apace. The Zemindars will cruelly persecute their 
people who number but one or two families, but they hesitate to disturb groups 
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of many families who can unite to boycott and cripple the enterprise of such 
intolerant petty lords. Our people fear to make themselves targets for persecu- 
tion by declaring themselves openly. As yet in this great territory they are 
scattered like drops of leaven here and there, many miles apart, and the power 
of fear, intolerance, and dormant spirituality keeps the leaven from manifesting 
itself and spreading. But as sure as right is might the manifestation will come 
and the hidden leaven will get in its work. 


Relations with Nepal 

About two, hundred miles of the northern boundary of the Gonda District 
coincides with Nepal and thus we have access to the peoples of that closed land, 
who freely come and go, but do not permit us to cross their border. I have 
reason to believe that Nepal is not averse to the entrance of Christianity as a 
religion, but to what it fears and considers to be a foreign entry with which 
political complications may arise. As a government it is rabidly Hindu, but 
Moslems abound and have their Masjids and perform their worship unhindered. 
I believe that country to be ripe for the benign influence of the gospel and that 
teachers of the Christian faith would be welcome to the people, and not 
obnoxious to the government if they would eschew western ideas and fashions. 
Here is a chance for earnest Indians to do foreign missionary service at their 
own door. 


HARDOI DISTRICT 


The Hardoi District is coextensive with the Hardoi and Unao civil districts 
with a population of about 1,000,000. It occupies a triangle between the Bareilly 
District on the northwest and the Oudh District on the east and the Ganges River 
on the southwest. Much of its area consists of jungle and uncultivable land. The 
land along the Ganges is damp alluvial soil, while the remainder of the territory 
consists of uplands. The Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the district. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1871. No other mission boards 
are at work in this region. 


Hardoi 


Hardoi (population, 12,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name, situated on the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. It is a center for an 
export trade in grain and is celebrated for its woodwork. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission was opened in 1871. Mrs. Lois L. Parker 
who took up her residence here in 1907, is the first foreign missionary who has 
resided in the district. 

Missionary: Mrs. Lois L. Parker. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Christian Girls’ Boarding School. 


S. B. Fincu, Superintendent 
The Christian Community 


On the nine circuits of the district there are twenty-nine preaching places 
with a total Christian community of 2,601 ministered to by 144 workers of all 
grades. In general our Christians are free from idolatry, heathen customs, and 
intemperance. . 

The spiritual condition of the Christian villagers as against their former 
life is very encouraging, especially in its relation to the children where the right 
living of their parents and our teaching have been as lights and guides to their 
paths. Not only is this true in relation to the children, but also to the new 
converts. 


Education 
I have inspected the various day schools and examined the students. In 
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some places village boys and girls showed a great readiness and eagerness to 
learn and, with a view to encouraging them, I distributed prizes. Often a shallow 
view leads some to conclude that only those boys and girls who are in boarding 
schools receive satisfactory education, but this ‘notion is wrong. In every 
circuit in this district there are schools for those children who do not get the 
privilege of entering our boarding schools. 

Mrs. Parker’s vast experience and her timely and valuable counsel con- 
tribute largely to our success and are a means of great inspiration to us all. She 
has greatly assisted me in the district work and especially in the summer school. 
The success of our girls in educational and spiritual lines is the outcome of her 
incessant labors. The spiritual condition of the boys is also very encouraging. 

We held our summer school during the months of May and June, as we have 
been doing for some years. Great emphasis was laid on straight and holy living 
both in the services and in personal consultation. The évenings were devoted 
to Christian problems in village‘life. They were taught that marriages and 
burials should be solemnized according to Christian rites, that converts should be 
received on probation before being taken into full membership of the church, 
and that they should be taught to read the Bible. 


The Approach to the Castes 


There have been 214 baptisms this year in this district from various castes. 
The majority of these baptisms have been from among the Chamars and 
Sweepers. We earnestly work and pray for a mass movement in our district, 
but we have had no encouraging signs yet. There are about 8,coo Chaniars in 
Sandila and Benigunj, and quite a number of them have received educational 
training through our efforts, but it is sad that they are backward yet in accepting 
Jesus Christ. We are likewise trying to start work in Mallawan among the 
Chamars. There seems to be a good opening among the Sweepers at Hardoi, but 
for many reasons our start among this particular class does not seem advisable. 
This year a number of high caste people came to us for baptism but our lack 
of some adequate means for instructing them stopped us from baptizing them. 


Self-support 

We are putting forth our best efforts to introduce ‘“Self-support” among 
all our Christians. This year we raised about Rs. 160 from. non-employees of the 
mission. Our village Christians have very scanty means of livelihood, which 
makes us not only sad for them, but pour out our incessant prayers in the pres- 
ence of God to help them in their times of trouble and trial. 

There are only about fifteen Chaudhris, or village headmen, who serve as 
unpaid workers in this district. There are in addition to these Chaudhris twelve 
able laymen who not only render financial aid to the church, but greatly assist in 
all the services. 


KUMAUN DISTRICT A 


The Kumaun District includes the Naini Tal and Almora civil districts, with an 
area of 8,074 square miles and a population of 800,000, living in 6,450 villages. The 
district is situated almost entirely in the Himalaya Mountains. Its connection with 
the plains is by way of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, which terminates at 
Katgodam, and by a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from Moradabad 
to the town of Ramnagar. There are many tea plantations within the bounds of the 
district. Kumaun is the Holy Land of the Hindu. Some of the sacred rivers of 
India have their headwaters within the district. The people live in small, isolated 
villages, having little to do with their neighbors. There are cantonments for British 
troops in Almora, Naini Tal, and Ranikhet. 
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Besides the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the London Missionary 
Society has a flourishing station with a college at Almora, and two undenomina- 
tional leper asylums are cared for by missionaries. 


Naini Tal 


Naini Tal, the headquarters of the civil district of the same name, is situated 
around a beautiful lake of the same name on the outer ranges of the Himalayas, 
at an average elevation of 6,300 feet above sea level. It is twelve miles from the 
railway terminus at Katgodam. Naini Tal is the summer capital of the United 
Provinces, with a military cantonment and the administrative center of the Kumaun 
civil division. The trade of the town consists chiefly in supplying the needs of the 
summer visitors. 

The first annual meeting of the Methodist Episcopal Mission was held here on 
August 20, 1858. Mission Hall in Naini Tal was the first Methodist Episcopal 
church in Southern Asia. The first worship was conducted in an old sheep house. 

Missionaries: Rev. Richard C. Busher and Mrs. Busher. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Agnes Ashwill, Sarah A. Easton, Eva Hardie, Rue E. Sellers, and Nora S. Waugh. 

Institutions: Philander Smith College (English), Anglo-Vernacular High School. 
W. F. M. S.: Wellesley Girls’ High School (English), Hindustani Girls’ School. 


R. I. Faucert, Superintendent 


Division of the District 


The great extent of the Kumaun District, with the increased difficulty grow- 
ing out of its mountainous character, led the North India Conference at its 
session in 1912 to divide the territory creating the new East Kumaun District. 
Most of the population are Pahari, one of the high castes of India, but as yet 
they have paid little heed to Christianity. They are a people of sturdy character. 


Naini Tal 


Naini Tal station and circuit represent the most important work of the 
district. Here we have the Philander Smith College and the Wellesley Girls’ 
School, both of them maintaining a very high standard of teaching and on a 
more satisfactory basis than at any previous time. The new building for class 
rooms in the college is up to date in all respects, and the first of the planned-for 
group of buildings which, when complete, will make this institution second to 
none in India as regards its equipment. The hope for the future of both these 
institutions is bright, though the consummation of the thing in view is difficult. 

Our English work this year has done well. The desire of the church is to 
have its own pastor and, if a single man, it will be abundantly able to support 
him. 


Character of the Country 


The mountain country of Kumaun with its many lakes and swift flowing 
rivers, its terraced farms on the mountainsides, its villages nestling in the hollows 
of the hills, and its wooded deeps with the mysteries of the forest, grips the soul 
of the traveler with abiding interest. This interest extends to the people who have 
all the characeristic qualities of a mountain people. The plains have been swept 
with erevolutions and kingdoms have risen and fallen, but here unmoved the 
dwellers in the fastnesses of the mountains have been untouched for centuries. 
They are the aborigines. The change of government has brought little outward 
change to them. The yearly migration to the Bhabar and Tarai for the sake of 
a crop on the rich plains at the foot of the mountains and to get grazing for 
their cattle goes on as from the beginning. The same modes of transportation 
that were in the beginning still serve the simple needs of the district, the backs 
and heads of people or the small horse laden to the last pound. The soldiers 
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come and go, high government officials arrive and depart, but leave the people 
almost the same as the mountains are left by their advent or departure. 

It is not a wonder then that these people are not changed rapidly as our few 
men go in and out among them preaching the gospel. But it is evident that 
there is nothing else among all the modern influences that beat against the citadel 
of their ancient and time-honored customs and religion that is moving them 
so much as this. They are coming to know that there is a way of salvation that 
is not through the gods of the hills and lakes. 


Education a Necessity 


The great call of these people is for education. Our teachers are wanted 
on all sides and we are able to give to but few of the places that ask. If funds 
would permit I could open a score of schools to-morrow and these people would 
give a house for the teacher as well as for the school. J have never seen such 
interest in school matters as in Dwarahat where we have a school teaching up 
to the ninth grade. Government gave us a grant last year which was conditioned 
on getting a similar amount from some other source in order that the school 
might have a much needed building. The people collected all the money that was 
wanted and gladly gave it to this cause. One man gave two months’ salary, 
which, in his case, amounted to Rs. 100 and others did as well. The building 
is now up and others are being planned for. It is a great delight to see the 
boys giving to our anual collections with as much interest as any Christian 
community. 


EASTERN KUMAUN DISTRICT 


Eastern Kumaun is the youngest district in the North India Conference, having 
been created in 1912. It consists of the sweep of territory of uncertain breadth 
lying along the eastern bank of the Kali Ganga River and extending from Tibet 
for one hundred and seventy-five miles to the plains. It has been well called the 
“double-doored district” for it has one door open into Tibet and another into 
Nepal, the two chief “forbidden” lands of to-day. The great Tibetan Road runs 
the full length of the district, while the Almora and Nepal Road intersects it at 
Pithoragarh, but fourteen miles from the Nepal Boundary. 

At Pithoragarh, which is the seat of the district, the occupied territory is about 
fourteen miles wide. Eastern Kumaun bears a strong resemblance to the Holy Land. 
In the north are snow-covered mountains, greater than Hermon; on the east is a 
larger river than the Jordan, occupying a hot valley; Jhulaghat may stand for 
Jericho, though a narrower valley. On the south lie hot sandy plains. With the 
Dead Sea and Great Sea the resemblance ceases, but the Sarju River Valley is a 
plain as warm as Joppa, and producing excellent fruits. Sheep and goats are numer- 
ous in Bhot. Both “milk and honey” are found in this region. The mountains 
are round about Pithoragarh as they are about Jerusalem. But sad to say, like 
Canaan, the land is filled with idolatry. We believe that idolatry has begun to 
lose its power over the people, and the time may not be distant when multitudes will 
cast their idols to the bats. 


Pithoragarh 


Pithoragarh (population about 1,000) is the central town in the Himalayan 
region called Shor. Shor has a population of about 34,000 and contains some of the 
finest mountain scenery in eastern Kumaun. It is sixteen miles west from the bridge 
across the Kali River on the road leading into Nepal and is six days’ march north 
from the proposed railway terminus at Tanakpur at the foot of the mountains. Thus, 
Pithoragarh is at the crossroads of the two trade routes leading into Nepal and 
Tibet from India, and is a place of strategic importance. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission was opened in 1874. ine 

Missionaries: Rev. George C. Hewes and Mrs. Hewes. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Annie E. Budden and Lucy W. Sullivan. : ‘ 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S. Girls’ Boarding School, 
Hospital Dispensary, Women’s Home, 
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Chandag 


Chandag is a mountain station two and one half miles west from Pithoragarh, 
on the direct road between Pithoragarh and Almora. The view of the Himalayas— 
valleys and heights—is one of the finest in the range. At this place is a leper asylum 
directed by the Leper Association, but by the request of that association it is under 
the supervision of the Methodist Episcopal district superintendent of the Kumaun 
District. 

Missionary: W. F. M. §.: Miss Mary Reed. 


G. C. Hewes, Superintendent 
Development of the Work 


Three years ago Eastern Kumaun was one great circuit. In 1912 it was 
set off as a district with four centers as circuits, which, after a year, became 
seven. An appropriate name would be ‘The Seven Churches of Eastern 
Kumaun.” In time, as preachers are trained, there should be one or two other 
new circuits formed, and still there would be much territory to possess. 

For manning the district there are, besides the superintendent, an Indian 
staff of thirty-one preachers and supplies. One of the best of these is totally 
blind and reads by touch. He has a keen mind and by having persons read 
to him he prepares excellent sermons which edify his hearers. Another of the 
preachers is not only totally blind, but is a cripple unable to walk or stand. He 
is a good speaker and makes a fine impression. This band of workers have 
‘opened up a band of workers from which radiate penetrating Christian influ- 
ences. 


Apostolic Conditions 

The incidents connected with the work carry us back to apostolic times. 
At Askote there was a little child sick in the family of the rajbar, who is the 
landlord both of Askote and Bhot. They prayed much to their Hindu god for 
the recovery of the child, but all in vain, and the child died. They then turned 
to our Christian pastor, Ranjut Singh, and desiring to break with heathenism, 
they asked him if he would help them tear down the idol, and he answered 
that in the name of Christ he would do so. The idol was then removed and the 
shrine demolished, after which the young man of the family showed his con- 
tempt for the idol by firing his gun at it several times, after which it was 
thrown into the gutter in order that it might be defiled. The rajbar sent out 
an order that the worship of this god was to cease and all his shrines in that 
region to be destroyed. As this god was one of whom the Hindus stand in great 
awe, a severe blow was given to all idolatry. The former rajbar once attended 
a mission school in Almora, and one or two of his grandsons having become 
Christians, it is easy to understand this notable development. 

At Pithoragarh another primitive church question has arisen concerning 
the right of Christian women converted from Hinduism, who have been 
abandoned by their husbands, to marry again while their Hindu husbands are 
living without first obtaining a decree of divorce from the civil courts. This 
question, which would never arise in a Christian land, becomes an acute one 
under conditions in a non-Christian people. Superintendent Hewes urges that 
at the Annual and Central Conferences a clean and unmistakable decision on 
this subject, in harmony with the Discipline and the civil law, be given so that 
the people may have something to guide them, and unprofitable discussion end. 


Good Schools 
The boys’ schools on the district have attracted the attention of the govern- 
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ment inspector, a man of twenty years’ experience in school work. He has 
expressed himself as highly pleased with the mission schools, and_ especially 
with that at Pithoragarh, which he considers one of the best in his inspectorate. 
It is evident that the school has reached a point in its development when the 
study of English should be introduced. One of our difficulties is that English 
has never been established in this school and, as a result, our best boys are 
compelled to go to Almora, Dwarahat, or other distant places to finish their 
education, and thus we lose many of them. Eastern Kumaun is suffering for a 
lack of English educational facilities for its boys. The girls are well provided 
for; the boys need a chance. If we educate our young boys we will have in time 
as many workers as we need. 

Early in the year the majority of the workers of the Lohaghat Circuit under- 
took to “tithe” their incomes. This was brought up at a night meeting, and 
thirteen workers from other circuits joined the band of tithers. 

Miss Reed at Chandag, besides the work of managing the asylum and winning 
the hearts of the inmates for Christ, also maintains an excellent boys’ school for 
village boys. She has also given much help and inspiration during the past 
year in the Sunday school work of the district. We highly appreciate her efforts 
to systematize and organize the work of the Sunday schools. 


Gains and Losses 


Our statistics show both losses and gains, so that taken all together we seem 
to have just about maintained last year’s position. We have gained thirty pro- 
bationers and our Christian community has gained twenty-five, and now num- 
bers 687. 

There is little ease or comfort in traveling over this district. During the 
year nine hundred miles have been traveled either in the saddle: or on foot. 

' Sometimes the heat is oppressive, at others the cold is bitter. Sudden storms of 
rain, hail, or snow at times keep one shut up in a dak bungalow regardless of 
the engagements that have been made. Once during the last rainy season the 
rise of a river made it necessary to sleep on its banks under a tree without a 
tent. The eastern half of this district is so infested with tigers that it is not 
safe to be out at night. Perils of every sort beset those who try to do the work 
of God. “But none of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I have 
received -of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 


LUCKNOW DISTRICT" 


The Lucknow District occupies the territory which was formerly the kingdom 
of Oudh, the annexation of which caused the Mutiny of 1867. It embraces the 
Civil Districts Kheri, Sitapur, Rae Bareilly, Partabgarh, Barabanki, and that portion 
‘of the Lucknow District not occupied by the Wesleyan and Church of England mis- 
sions. The total area is over eleven thousand square miles. In shape the district 
is like the state of New Jersey, though greatly exceeding it in area, while the popu- 
lation is over six millions. It lies west of the Godhra River. The general aspect 
of the region, except during the hot season, is that of a rich expanse of various 
crops interspersed with numerous ponds and shallow lakes, mango groves and damp 
clumps. It is said to have the densest rural population of any area in the world, 
averaging 537 to the square mile. The Oudh and_Rohilkhand, and the Lucknow 
and Sitapur Railways pass through the district. The majority of the Methodists 
are villagers who depend for a living on the grain given them in the tilling of 
their fields. 


1 Name changed from Oudh to Lucknow District in 1913. 
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Lucknow 


Lucknow (population, 259,398), the former capital of the kingdom of Oudh, is 
situated on the banks of the River Gumti, 666 miles by rail from Calcutta and 885 
miles from Bombay. It is the largest city in the United Provinces and the sixth in 
size in British India. Lucknow is called a “city of parks.” From a distance the 
city presents a picture of unusual magnificence and architectural splendor, which 
fades on nearer view into the ordinary aspect of a crowded Oriental town. The 
civil station, adjoining the eastern side of the city, has a fine thoroughfare lined 
with European shops. There is a large military cantonment of all arms and a fort. 
The city is noted for its manufactures. It is a center of literary activity and of 
education, and is the headquarters of the principal court in Oudh. This is said 
to be the purest center of the Hindustani language. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1858. Other boards at work in 
Lucknow are, the Church Missionary Society, the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, the Seventh-Day Adventists Mission Board, the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Missionary Society, and the Zenana, Bible and Medical Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Brenton ‘T. Badley and Mrs. Badley, Rev. Theodore C. 
Badley and Mrs. Badley, Rey. Charles L. Baret and Mrs. Bare, Rev. John W. Bare 
and Mrs. Bare, Mr. Oswald H. Blackwood, Arthur C. Boggess and Mrs. Boggess, 
Mr. M. Wells Branch and Mrs. Branch, Rev. Joseph Culshaw and Mrs. Culshaw, 
Mr. George F. Henry (on furlough), Mr. John N. Hollister, Mr. Ernest H. Langdon 
and Mrs. Langdon, Mr. William S. Meek and Mrs. Meek, Rev. J. Waskom Pickett. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Nettie A. Bacon, Emma Barber, Sara E. Crouse, Grace Davis, 
Harriet Finch, G. Evelyn Hadden, Katherine L. Hill (on furlough), Elizabeth Hoge, 
Roxanna H. Oldroyd, Flora L. Robinson and Ruth E. Robinson. 

Institutions: Reid Christian College and High School, C. L. Bare, principal. 
Trustees, Bishop F. W. Warne, president, J. R. Chitamber, L. A. Core, Rockwell 
Clancy, William Peters, W. E. Tomlinson, W. A. Mansell?, N. L. Rockey, J. N. 
West, M. L. Ghuse. Methodist Publishing House, W. S. Meek, Manager. English 
Church, J. Waskom Pickett, pastor. W. F. M. S.: Isabella Thoburn College, Miss 
R. E. Robinson, principal; Normal School; High School. Board of Governors, 
L. A. Core, W. E. Tomlinson, M. B. Cameron, Esq., Syed Husam Belgrami, Miss 
Margaret Landrum, J. N. West, Mrs. Lois S. Parker, Mrs. E. S. Jones, W. A. 
Mansell’, Miss L. S. Wright, C. L. Bare, Miss Lawson, C. G. Neylrea, Rockwell 
Clancy, Rajah Sir Harnain Singh, J. C. Butcher, John Fornam. Deaconess Home, 
Miss E. Hoge, Superintendent. 


Sitapur 


Sitapur (population, about 25,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name. It is on the Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway with Lucknow and 
Shahjahanpur. The town is beautifully situated and is well laid out. It is the 
chief commercial center in the district, having a large export trade in grain. There 
is a cantonment for British troops in Sitapur. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1861. No other mission 
boards are at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. EB. Stanley Jones and Mrs. Jones. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mary E. Ekey and Laura S. Wright. 

Institutions: Thompsonganj Mission School. W. F. M. S.: Christian Girls’ 
Boarding School. 


L. A. Core, Superintendent 
Extent of Occupation 


The working force of the district which is free to do evangelistic work 
numbers eighty-three, together with seventy-one female workers. In addition 
there are a large numbef of workers teaching in the two colleges and village 
schools and engaged in the work of the publishing house. The total Christian 
community numbers 3,311. Deducting those parts of the field occupied by other 
missions we find that we have one worker with an avetage parish of 35,000 
people. The Mohammedans are to the Hindus in the proportion of one to five, 
while the Christians are one to every seven hundred. If we deduct the European 
population in the cities of Lucknow and Sitapur the native Christian population 
would be to the total as one to one thousand. 


1 Transferred to Tirhoot as superintendent. 2 Deceased, 
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There have been 227 baptisms during 1913, and the amount contributed by 
the native church for the support of pastors has been slightly increased. The 
Hindustani Church at Lucknow has doubled its contribution for these purposes, 
The statistics indicate a reduction in the number of the Christian community. 
This is accounted for in several ways. In one of the circuits there is a large 
number of Christians from among the gypsy class. Last year we withdrew our 
work from this field as the Salvation Army had opened a settlement for them, 
with the sanction and assistance of the government, so we transferred to the 
Army a large number of promising converts and a yet larger number of inquirers 
whom we had hoped to baptize shortly. Revision of registers and omitting to 
report a number of those who have been absent for years and whose where- 
abouts cannot be found will account for most of the remainder of the decrease. 
In some parts of the district the Christians have no fixed place of residence, 
but wander from place to place as suits their pleasure, or as may be necessary - 
in their hand-to-mouth plan of living. A few have lapsed, or gone over to the 
Ariyas or Mohammedans, but the number of these is comparatively small. 


Reid Christian College 
Dr. C. L. Bare, Principal 


The year 1913 has surpassed all previous records in erection of buildings, 
grants from government, growth in attendance, and general interest in the 
college. The new collegiate school building has been completed and is one 
of the largest and best appointed in the province. The government most 
generously made a grant in aid toward the building, grading, and equipment of 
Rs. 65,900. We have also secured land for an athletic field in which will be 
located a splendid cricket and hockey field and the extension of the Hindu 
and Moslem hostel. This extension has been made necessary because of the 
application of a large number of students for quarters, who had to be turned 
away for lack of room. 

The attendance in college classes has gone beyond expectations this year, 

there being 278 enrolled, against 178 last year. Every room is crowded, the 
attendance at chapel exercises and Bible classes has never been better, while 
the moral and religious interests of the students have received continual attention. 
The income from fees has more than doubled, enabling us to strengthen the 
staff without additional expense to the mission. The more than one hundred 
students enrolled in the first year class come from thirty-five different high 
schools in the provinces. The first and second year classés grew so large that 
they had to be divided into sections, necessitating additional professors in Eng- 
lish. Mr. John Winchell Bare has been added to the staff, and the Rev. O. D. 
Wood, B.A., has taken the place of Mr. Titus, transferred to the evangelistic 
work. Mr. E. H. Langdon, B.A., is the new headmaster of the Collegiate 
School, succeeding Mr. Chitambar, who filled the place so long and so well. 
Mr. Chitambar has been retained on the college staff in addition to his heavy 
duties as pastor of the Hindustani Church. 


Commercial Education 

In the department of commercial education and normal training we have 
over one hundred students. The demand for trained stenographers, typists, and 
bookkeepers is constantly increasing. The Rev. T. C. Badley is the head of this 
department. Our Christian young men find lucrative employment immediately 
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on graduation from it. Systematic study has been maintained throughout the 
school by Christian teachers and professors and there are many evidences that 
the Word is touching the heart and life of the students. 


Methodist Publishing House 


The business for the year amounts to Rs. 70,000. The balance sheets show 
a substantial profit. The usual number of Sunday school papers, lesson leaves, 
church periodicals, books, and tracts were printed. Sales in the bookroom 
department amounted to over Rs. 50,000. 


English Church 


J. Waskom Pickett, pastor. 

There have been conversions every month. Several hard drinking men 
who have been the objects of special prayer and effort have turned to Christ 
“and give evidence of a new life in Him. The finances are in a satisfactory 
condition. Claims for ministerial support have been met with greater ease than 
heretofore, although they have been somewhat increased by the introduction 
of the Episcopal Fund claims and additions to the contributions for Conference 
Claimants. ‘The benevolences have been increased, and in six years they have 
about trebled. This church has adopted a representative in the Tirhoot District 
and assumed responsibility for his support. Perhaps the most significant 
development has been the establishment of Sabbath morning services at Char 
Bagh. The rapid growth of membership among the Europeans here led to the 
placing of the chapel for our services by the agent of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. The Railroad Board has authorized the erection of a large church 
and the work of building has already begun. This church will be under the 
joint control of ourselves and the Church of England. 


Hindustani Church 


J. R. Chitambar, pastor. 

The finances of the Hindustani Church at Lucknow show a notable advance. 
Besides liberally contributing toward benevolent collections the “members have 
assumed the entire support of their pastor and the current expenses of the 
church, which is becoming completely self-supporting. A number of class meet- 
ings have been started in central places of the city and have been well attended 
and helpful. The pastor has endeavored to place entire responsibility for these 
services upon the church and its members, and their ready response and 
cooperation have been very encouraging. 

Sitapur 

E. Stanley Jones, missionary in charge. 

The evangelistic work has opened up most wonderfully. About the 
beginning of the year we began to work with the Chaudhris or head men of 
a certain caste and in a very short time we had a movement that spread with 
surprising rapidity. It alarmed an old fakir who is the guru of this caste. Like 
the silversmiths at Ephesus he saw that if this Name spread, his ‘trade’ was 
in danger, so a false case was hatched and brought against the leading Chaudhris 
who were about to become Christians. Although three lawyers were employed 
by the persecutors of these inquirers nevertheless they were freed by the court. 
Then more of the castes put themselves down as ready for baptism. Now 
another court case is on and the whole movement is held up on this account till 
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this is over. We have been waiting till the key men have become extricated 
from these law suits before beginning to baptize. We scarcely know how many 
are ready for baptism for everywhere comes the same cry that they are all 
ready, but are waiting till these head men get freed from these court cases. 
To face a court case on the threshold of becoming Christian has been a severe 
test for these new disciples, but not a man. has drawn back. Their numbers have 
increased. 

As never before, I have come to see what being a Christian means. We 
are the Bible to the non-Christian world. The other day in the market place 
we were preaching and a base fellow tried in every way and by every device to 
worry and vex us. We kept sweet and went on preaching. Afterward an 
educated man came and said, “We brought this man to the meeting to test you 
people. We hear the missionaries say that Christ taught his people to love 
their enemies and we wanted to see if it was true. You have stood the test and 
now we know it is true.” 


Boys’ School 


In the Boys’ Boarding School at Sitapur there is an enrollment of seventy- 
two and the students are making real progress. During the year we have put 
up buildings valued at Rs. 12,000, including a new dormitory, a new cook house, 
grain godowns, bath room, a cistern for water supply to all parts of the com- 
pound, three houses for dwelling purposes for teachers and preachers, and a 
brick wall inclosing the entire compound. We have also begun on a school 
house, the estimated cost of which is Rs. 14,000. 


English Work at Sitapur and Elsewhere 


‘In addition to duties at Sitapur, some time was spent in evangelistic work 
in the English Churches of India. It has been a fruitful work. God has given 
us gracious revivals in a number of places. Hundreds have found the way of 
life and believers have been confirmed in the sure inheritance in the life more. 
abundant. One seems pulled between two great needs—the hungry English- 
speaking people of India who, being brought up to believe in a sacramental 
salvation, know very little of the power of Christ in their lives. That is one 
crying need, and then there is the other—the unnumbered multitudes turning 
from heathenism to the Son of God for salvation. If the need is the call then 
we can scarcely know where the call is, except it be everywhere. 


MORADABAD DISTRICT 


Moradabad . District, one of the original three districts of the Conference, in- 
cludes the Moradabad civil district and the Gunnaur tahsil of the Budaun civil 
district, besides a portion of the Rampur State on the east, and a large circuit in 
the Naini Tal civil district on the north. The population in this territory is about 
1,500,000. The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes through the 
district; also a branch line of the same railway goes out from Moradabad city to 
the westward through the district to Delhi. A branch line of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway has been opened through the district to the northward via Kashipur. 
The district is thus well provided with railways, making almost all the out-stations 
easily accessible by rail. Wheat is the chief product and sugar refining the chief 
industry. The languages spoken are the Urdu and the Nagri or Hindi. 


Moradabad 


Moradabad (population, 81,168) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name. It is on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, and is 
the terminus of the branch going to Delhi. It is 868 miles by rail from Calcutta 
and 1,087 miles from Bombay. One third of the population is Mohammedan and 
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about 2,500 are Christians. There is a military cantonment. The exports are sugar, 
wheat, rice, and other smaller grains. Extensive manufactures of ornamental brass 
inlaid with shellac, known as “Moradabad ware,” are found in the city. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1859. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has work in the city. 

Missionaries: Rev. Robert I. Faucett and Mrs. Faucett, Mr. Wendell F. L. 
Kumlien and Mrs. Kumlien. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Charter, Margaret Land- 
rum, Clara M. Organ (on furlough), and Jessie I. Peters. : 

Institutions: Parker Memorial High School, Principal, W. F. L. Kumlein; Trus- 
tees, L. A. Cove, H. A. Cutting, J. N. West, Wm. Peters, the District Superintendent 
and the Principal. W. F. M. S.: Normal Training School, Miss Margaret Landrum, 
principal. Girls’ High School, Miss N. B. Waugh. One English Church with a 
Sunday school of forty children. 


R. I. Faucert, Superintendent 


Increase of the Christians 


It is sometimes claimed that old work will gradually lose its enthusiasm 
and progress, but such has not been our experience in this place, one of the 
oldest districts in India. Our Christian community has reached the total of 
21,246 and has been growing with every passing year. This total is almost 
double the number of the entire Christian population of our church in Africa, 
and it is quite double the number in South America. 

We have had fine service from the Indian workers and have baptized 1,950 
converts during the year, and have prepared more than 400 for full member- 
ship. This is a result of forming classes and giving the best instruction to 
probationers. This plan will move the great mass of these people that have 
’ been for years on our lists waiting special attention of this character. 

Our inquirers increase from year to year in a most remarkable way. The 
numbers that are now near the kingdom run into the thousands and are from 
several castes. The Chamars and Sweepers as well as the Jats show signs 
of vast numbers soon coming to us for baptism. Scattering numbers from many 


_ .other castes show that the leaven is working among all grades of the people. 


The Overthrow of Idolatry 


We are slow to give baptism and insist that full preparation be made for 
this step. In one place the people were being put off and were so anxious for 
immediate baptism that they held on to the hand of the minister saying that they 
were ready at once for the step to be taken. There are pathetic stories from all 
sides as to the manner that the old places of worship are being destroyed 
though there is always joy when it is done. When men, women, and children 
do what they have been taught will be death to them and theirs in order that 
they may accept Christ as their Master it is a great revolution in their minds 
and hearts. Fear is the dominant factor of the worship of the land, and to 
have a love that conquers fear is a testimony that we need not be ashamed to 
own. A change of mind and heart toward idols and spirit worship is noticed 
through the whole land, and while we are not able to measure its advance from 
year to year yet it is evident that we are nearing a new era in the religious 
history of India. That we should be present with the living Christ to supply 
that confidence that is being lost in the dead idols of the land is evident to all. 
The vast opportunities which we as a church face in India should bring us 
to our knees in prayer that we be led to fully meet the duty of revealing Christ. 

During the year in several places priests have been converted and have given 
to us the flags and drums that they haye to perform their rites of heathen 
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worship. This is a great thing for the priests to do and also for the community 


which is thus saved from having these priests come to oppose Christianity 
among them. 


Revivals and the Indian Religious Sense 


The people of India are a religious people and our revival month is finding 
a large place among them. It has the effect of showing the zeal of the Christian 
people and its effect is splendid. The net results of these meetings can never 
be told but some of the results are evident in the awakened interest of the non- 
Christians. 

Several incidents illustrating the confidence that the non-Christians have 
in the power of Christian prayer came up during the year. In one circuit a 
man who was a priest had his child fall sick. He tried the ordinary methods 
that they believe in and found that the child was no better. Finally he came 
to the minister in that place and asked him to pray for the child that it might 
live. A prayer meeting was held and the child was spared, much to the joy 
of the parents and the glory of God. In another instance our worker was 
called into the exclusive home of a Mohammedan to pray for the wife that 
was almost gone. During the prayer the non-Christian people responded to 
the prayer with “Amen,” and the sick one was spared for several days much 
to the astonishment of the people. I think that one of the things that moved 
me most was the reception into full standing of a large lot of boys and girls 
from our schools here in Moradabad. They had been in classes and well taught 
and took the step with devotion and hearty enthusiasm. 


Problems of Higher Caste Work 


We have a large number of seekers, and while we are getting new converts 
constantly from the lower castes yet, at the same time, we have practically all 
the castes as an open field for evangelistic effort. The higher castes have peculiar 
problems, and the social and family conditions make progress for them very 
slow. To lose property and family is the general condition attending an 
acceptance of the faith of Jesus. Convictions must be most profound if one is 
prepared to make all of these sacrifices to follow the One that we know is able 
to do for us much more than all the wealth and ties of family can give. Mass 
movements in some measure are the saving method, they create social conditions 
which, in a part at least, make easy these hard conditions. We are getting 
more and more strict in the requirements of the one that we take into the fold 
of the church. This has a salutary effect on those that we have, as well as the 
seekers. 


Inspection of Schools 


We have an interesting work among the small village schools where we 
are now teaching eighteen hundred children to learn to read and write, as well 
as to get a foundation in the teachings of the Bible. Our numbers have increased 
two hundred during the year. The appointment of a government inspector over 
small schools in the district has resulted in a better grade of work. Many of 
these boys will not have an opportunity of entering higher grade schools so 
we hope to be able to give them the elements of an education in their own village 
homes. A few of the brightest will have a chance to go forward in their educa- 
tion in our Moradabad Boarding School, but we are only in the beginning of 
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our plans for these young people who are to constitute our Indian Church in 
the near future. 


District Conference 

The District Conference was one of the best in our history. The people 
passed a resolution to establish a prayer cycle to impress the urgent needs of 
the work. This means much to the workers, as well as to the work. They also 
assumed the entire expense of the Sunday schools on the circuits, meaning that 
in the future all these shall be self-supporting. Each step that puts the respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of the church on the membership is a step in the 
direction of a self-sustaining Indian Church. The question of self-support is 
not one of finance alone, but one that affects the manhood and womanhood of 
the Christian community and even the spiritual life of the church is bound up 
in the proper solution of this difficult problem. 


PILIBHIT DISTRICT 


The Pilibhit District lies in the northeastern part of the Bareilly civil division 
of the United Provinces, and includes the important Mohammedan territory of the 
Nawab of Rampur, besides the Pilibhit civil district and part of the Bareilly civil 
district. It consists of a level plain. Rice is the most important crop and sugar 
refining the chief industry, and a large trade in lumber is carried on. The Luck- 
now and Sitapur and the Bareilly and Kumaun railways cross the district. The 
population of the district is between 65,000 and 70,000. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1861. There are no other 
missions at work here except a small independent mission conducted by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Lawson, who withdrew from the work of the Northwest India Conference 
in January, 1903. 


G. H. Frey, Superintendent 


Physical Problems 


This year we had little rain so the rainy season crop was very scanty. Most 
of our Christians are dependent upon the income of their people. If their 
masters are prosperous and have plenty to eat our Christians enjoy the benefits 
of their abundance and are well fed, but if the employers have bad crops or 
are poverty stricken the Christians in their employ share with them in the hard- 
ship. More than half of our Christians are in this situation. 


Results 


Our Christians are distributed in 1,112 different villages. During the year 
we have baptized 1,265 persons and obtained entrance into fifty new fields. 
New work has also been opened in Bisalpur among the Chamars. One family 
of five was baptized, in addition to three individuals from the same caste. A 
Mohammedan, with his family, yielded to the call of the Spirit, was baptized, 
and has invited a Christian teacher to come and live with him in his house. 
This teacher itinerates in a number of different villages and is often accom- 
panied by his newly converted host. We have ten circuits with a total member- 
ship of 10,804. On the circuits we possess only four chapels so that the 
village Christians hold their meetings out in the fields or under the trees. 
Such is the case also with the Sunday schools. Of these latter we have one 
hundred and twenty-one, on the district, with 4,300 people attending. Besides 
the Christians there are Hindus and Mohammedans in attendance upon these 
Sunday schools. Collections are taken in almost all the Sunday schools, and 
each school collects from one quarter to one pice per week. (A pice is one 
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quarter cent.) Twenty-one marriages and one hundred and_ forty-three 
funerals have taken place according to Christian rites on the district. Fifty 
people who were secret Christians have now made open confession of faith 
and joined the church at Richa. Every year a Christian mela is held in 
Pilibhit for two days, the people raise money by collections to defray the 
expenses. Last year Rs. 35 were collected and many Christian people gathered 
at the mela and held special prayer meetings. A similar Christian mela was 
held at Nawabganj, attended by 250 people. 


Work Among the Young 


There are thirty-eight Epworth Leagues on the district with a total mem- 
bership of 902 and a growing improvement in attendance upon the meetings. 
Our native villagers are interested in the Epworth League, whith helps young 
men and young women in making progress both in religiotis and secular knowl- 
edge. In our village schools, which are very primitive in their character, we 
have an average total attendance of 1,029 children. 


The Evangelistic Month 


During the revival month we were able to reach our regular preachers, 
teachers, and volunteer workers, and to hold prayer meetings in all of our 
1,112 villages. Many testified that they had been blessed by the Holy Spirit. 
Two hundred persons were received into full membership and the work of 
fifteen volunteer Christians resulted in the selling or distributing of eight 
hundred portions of the Bible, besides more than ten thousand tracts. We 
managed to reach every village bazaar and mela held during the month. At 
Richa, one of our converts who was baptized during these evangelistic services 
gave his house, valued at Rs. 125, as a residence for a Christian preacher. In 
another place our people have been encouraged to build a chapel and to pur- 
chase a small plot of ground to be used as a Christian cemetery. 

As a result of the meetings held among the Bahari people, who formerly 
hated our preachers and workers, the Hindus refusing to sell to the Christians, 
the barbers to shave them, and even the washermen thinking it a sacrilege to 
do laundry work for the Christians, all has now changed, the people giving up 
their former hatred and prejudices and feeling kindly toward the Christians. 
As a mark of progress among these simple village people who have joined our 
church we note that whereas they were unwilling to worship in the same room 
with the women members of their family now they are different and without 
any objection gladly welcome them to the common worship of our common 


Lord. 


Ariya Samaj 

Since the taking of the census the high caste people throughout the district 
have been watching our growth with great care and making endeavors to 
persuade our Christians to return to the old state of sin and darkness. The 
Ariya Samaj people invite our Christians to accept their religion with a promise 
to let those who do so sit in their company, and have written stating that for 
“all those who can read and write in your midst we will not treat them so badly 
as they are treated by their fellow-Christians.” Superintendent Frey writes that 
the reply sent by our Christians to this invitation was as follows: ‘‘We know you 
well; we shall never change our religion. Pray do not come to us again for 
we know your promises are false and infernal.” 
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TIRHOOT DISTRICT 


The Tirhoot District includes most of the province of Behar and a small por- 
tion of the southeast corner of the United Provinces. It consists of a huge terri- 
tory on both sides of the Ganges River, the land on the north being low, level and 
very fertile. That on the south is not so fertile. The district contains twenty-five 
millions of people, having’ many large towns of from 45,000 to 135,000 inhabitants. 
The language is Hindi. Tirhoot means “the place of the three rivers.” As it is 
not a political division it has indefinite outlines, though our District has_ well 
marked boundaries. Other missions at work are: the English Baptists; the Evan- 
gelical Lutherans; the Church Missionary Society; and the Regions Beyond Mission. 
There are large sections containing one to two million population without a Chris- 
tian preacher of any kind. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in June, 1888. There are three 
main centers. 


1. Muzaffarpur 


Muzaffarpur (population 46,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of 
the same name, situated on the right bank of the Little Gandak River, in the 
northwestern part of Bengal. It is the center of the indigo plantations and many 
English planters reside in the vicinity. ; 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1888. “Gossner’s Mission” is 
also at work here. : 

Missionaries: Rev. Charles L. Bare and Mrs. Bare; Rev. John O. Denning (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Denning (on furlough). 

Institutions; Columbia Boys’ School and Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Indian Girls’ 
School. 


2. Ballia 


Ballia (population 15,300) is the headquarters of the civil district of the same 
name in the United Provinces. It is situated on the north bank of the Ganges, near 
its confluence with the Gogra. Ballia is on the Bengal and Northwestern Railway. 
It is noted for the great Dadri Fair, which brings from 500,000 to 600,000 visitors 
every year. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1906. No other Mission Board 
is at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Herman J. Schutz and Mrs. Schutz. 


3. Arrah 


Arrah (population 46,000) is the headquarters of the Shahabad civil district, 
which contains a population of 2,000,000. It is situated south of the Ganges on the 
East Indian Railway. 

Work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1907. 

Missionaries: Rey. Fred M. Perrill and Mrs. Perrill. 


J..O. DENNING, Superintendent 
Results 


During the year there have been 1,292 baptisms, practically all new converts, 
from among the heathen. These have come almost wholly from the Chamar 
caste, whose profession is shoemaking, but a large portion of whom are farmers. 
There is a mass movement among these people and as this caste is segregated 
in a separate ward in the villages in which they live they come to us by wards, 
so that there will be baptized at one time 25, 50, 100, or even more. There are 
nine hundred thousand of this one caste in the territory of this district and I 
see no reason why they all should not be brought to Christ speedily, if we were 
able to provide the necessary pastoral and teaching force. 

On account of the limited number of workers we are up against the tragedy 
of refusing many of these urgent Macedonian calls. If our working staff had 
been sufficient ten times the number would have been brought into the fold, so 
urgent are these people to know the Saviour. We have a training class of fifteen 
young men preparing to teach and preach in their own villages, but what are 
these among so many? 
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Attitude Toward Education 


Our converts are slow to send their children to school. They are poor and 
need them to assist in the support of the family. They have a superstition that 
if a Chamar learns to read he will die. The landlords exploit this belief to the 
fullest measure possible in order to keep the poor people in bondage. We are 
slowly overcoming this difficulty. 


The Work at Muzaffarpur 


We were sent to Muzaffarpur in 1903. One of our first cares was to get 
property, for without a proper plant work cannot be carried on successfully. 
We now have four excellent bungalows, two boarding and orphan schools with 
first class dormitories, five parsonages for Indian workers, and two small 
churches. 

Rey. Jwala Singh has had a good degree of acceptance in his work among 
the higher caste as preacher in charge at Muzaffarpur. Here we have the 
Columbia Boys’ School and the Indiana Girls’ School, both of the middle grade 
with industrial departments. The boys learn tailoring, carpentering, and 
cabinet making and turn out a high grade of furniture. The girls do their own 
sewing and also produce an excellent quality of pillow lace and other fancy 
work. 


The Work at Arrah 


Arrah Circuit has a population of two millions, of whom 121,000 are 
Chamars. The Rey. Fred M. Perrill is the missionary in charge. In addition 
to these two great circuits of the district, namely, Ballia and Arrah, there is the 
Chapra Circuit where the only hindrance is lack of men to distribute the Bread 
of Life to the hungry, the Sitamarhi Circuit, with a small Christian community 
of 150 Kallars. There is also an English congregation at Samastipur where 
Brother Denning preaches every fortnight. 
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NORTHWEST INDIA CONFERENCE 


The Northwest India Conference consists of that portion of the United Proy- 
inces which lies south and west of the Ganges, together with the Punjab and such 
parts of Rajputana and Central India as lie north of the twenty-fifth parallel of 
latitude. The Conference was part of the North India Conference until it was 
organized as a separate Conference January 18, 1893. 


The last session of the Northwest India Conference reports a total Chris- 
tian community of 115,743 members, making it the largest single Annual Con- 
ference in that greater Methodism which lies outside Christendom. The field 
is a particularly fruitful one, it being one of the focal points in the India mass 
movement. In the presence of the marvelous opportunities of the day the mis- 
sion finds itself with responsibilities and opportunities far beyond the strength 
of the present staff to handle. The magnificent record of 14,264 baptisms, an 
increase of over 2,000 over the previous year, with a net gain in the membership 
of 9,186, after covering all losses, including 3,000 deaths, is an occasion for 
profound gratitude on the part of the home church. The value of mission 
property has been increased by Rs. 77,862. Self-support shows a gain of Rs. 
4,451, and the benevolences Rs. 1,136. While acknowledging the encouraging 
character of these statistics, the Conference laid the chief emphasis upon its 
gratitude for the changed lives, higher ideals, greater visions, and consecration 
of the multitudes who have been touched by the power of the Holy Spirit 
through the efforts of the evangelistic campaigns and larger Christian labors of 
the year. 


Work in the English Language 

The Conference Committee on the state of the church voices the sentiment 
of the Conference in the following significant manner: ‘Since the English lan- 
guage, education, and influence are in the ascendency throughout India, and 
there is greater need than ever for Protestant English-speaking work both in 
behalf of the Anglo-Indian community itself and the influence of that community 
on the other peoples of this land, we reaffirm the emphasis laid by the Episcopal 
Address, the Central Conference, and the Executive Board respectively, upon 
the importance of conserving and promoting our English schools and churches 
by mutual cooperation, the raising up of an indigenous ministry both of men and 
women, and the enlistment of all our people in definite work for Christ. But 
we are of opinion that present conditions do not admit of the formation of an 
English Mission Conference.” 


Self-support 


The Conference is encouraged over the enthusiasm of many of the laborers 
and the church communities in seeking an increase in self-support in the 
benevolences. The spirit of giving has so taken possession of the multitudes 
that they are not merely giving from the poverty of their income but from the 
wealth of their loving service. A great many caste leaders have voluntarily 
enlisted in unpaid evangelistic work. This has brought about a condition in 
which there are thousands who have received with eagerness the message of 
salvation and now plead for instruction and baptism. The Conference adopted 
the following report of its Committee on Self-Support: “In response to the 
united effort of the Home Church to meet her share of obligation in evangelizing 
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this and other non-Christian lands, is the marked interest and awakening of our 
Indian Church in promoting self-support. The Northwest India Conference is 
more than ever alive in this regard as shown by the returns for the past year 
as follows: Amount raised for ministerial support, Rs. 19,428, an increase of 
Rs. 1,929, or about 10 per cent; and the benevolences amounted to Rs. 2,712, 
an increase of Rs. 1,136, or 42 per cent; while the Christian community of 
115,743 is an increase of 9,286, or over 8 per cent, or an average of three and 
one fifth annas apiece by men, women, and children, apart from the sums con- 
tributed toward current expenses. Of course some districts and charges 
exceeded others, owing to better instruction and methods; but all are manifesting 
unusual interest. We should note, however, that the portion credited to paid 
workers on the circuits far exceeds the portion from the people among whom 
they labor. 

“Self-support should be undertaken at least on the scale of living of those 
who furnish it. Ii above this scale, it separates the pastor from his people and 
discourages them; if below this scale, it lessens their responsibility and his 
usefulness among them. But so long as the mission meets the deficits so long 
will the Indian Church remain weak and dependent. Even presents to the 
workers postpones the day of the church’s ability to stand alone. Wanted—a 
change of policy by which the Indian Church can come the sooner to her own 
and help to win this empire for Christ. 

“We urge the principle of stewardship, the privilege of making offerings in 
money or kind on all proper occasions, and that all sums received be faithfully 
reported. Much as we need larger appropriations, better five cowries, pies, annas, 
or rupees given cheerfully by the people themselves for the Kingdom of God 
than ten times as much conferred upon them! 

“We rejoice in the increasing number of voluntary tithers, the use of 
Barakat ke bartan, the enlistment of chaudhris, the many instances of heroic 
giving, the available literature and the proposed manual of suggestions for 
promoting this most wholesome exercise in Christian service.” 


Concerted Evangelistic Movement 


The Conferences in India have adopted the plan of a field-wide simultaneous 
evangelistic movement. The principles are practically the same in all the 
Conferences, and the following report from Northwest India’s Committee for 
the work for 1914 is of interest: “The evangelistic campaigns of the past year 
resulted in a large number of baptisms and a wonderful spiritual uplift to the 
church in many sections. A greater number of conversions were reported than 
during any previous year. Recognizing the great part these campaigns have 
had in the marvelous progress of Christian work during the past few years, 
and believing that they will continue as important factors in the future, the 
committee makes the following recommendations: 

“> That the month of February 15th-March 15th, be set apart for special 
evangelistic meetings in the villages. 

“> In preparation for the campaign the district superintendents call their 
preachers-in-charge together for a day or two of counsel and prayer. 

“2 Following this meeting of the District Cabinet, the preachers in charge 
call together the workers of their circuits for similar meetings. 


1 Literally ‘‘vessels of blessing’ to contain gifts of grain. A kind of Indian Christian ‘‘mite 
box.” 
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“4. That special emphasis be placed on the fact that the great purpose of the 
campaign is not the baptism of large numbers of inquirers, but rather the 
spiritual upbuilding of those already Christians, and the leading of inquirers into 
the spiritual life. That, while not neglecting those who are prepared for baptism, 
the greater stress be placed upon the ingathering of the people into the church 
invisible. 

“ce The prayerful observance of Passion Week and Easter in our schools 
and churches by a special effort to win the unsaved to Christ. 

“6. Care’ must be exercised to guard against a feeling that evangelistic 
efforts must be limited to the special times fixed by the Conference for united 
effort; the Passion Week services and the month of campaign to be remembered 
in daily prayer and public worship throughout our Conference in the expecta- 
tion that these special seasons of evangelistic effort may be the continuation, 
rather than the beginning, of a great revival which shall sweep the Conference.” 


Comity with the Presbyterians 

During the year the Kashganj District, with 10,000 Christians, for the 
purpose of avoiding overlapping and securing economy in expense, and to 
preserve harmony between the two missions, was given over to the Presbyterian 
Mission. Although during the year there were 15,000 baptisms, yet because 
of this transfer the Conference does not show a very large increase. Never- 
theless a satisfactory adjustment of territory between the missions has been 
reached, and looking out into the future this seemed a wise action. 


The Chaudhri Movement 

This is the Conference in which we are having our great mass movements, 
and although the Conference is under twenty years of age, it has by many 
‘thousands the largest Christian community of any Conference in the foreign 
mission fields of our church. The Chaudhri work or leadership through the 
headman of the village community, has in this Conference, during the year, 
come into a usefulness greatly in advance of any former experience, and gives 
the most hopeful outlook of any indigenous movement up to this time. In fact, 
it promises influential, unpaid leadership in every village community, and our 
missionaries and Indian ministers are devoting much time to the training of 
these Chaudhris. While we rejoice over all this, yet we have had what has 
been called the embarrassment of success. That our home people may under- 
stand what this means: 


The Problems 

Let the home reader imagine himself a missionary bishop and responsible 
for guidance in the administration of this Conference. Let him on the one 
hand keep steadily in mind that there is in this Conference an infant Christian 
community, just out of heathen illiteracy, composed of over one hundred and 
thirteen thousand souls, and that our Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
was able to set apart twelve missionaries, with equipment for the education of 
the girls in this community. Then put against that the fact that, while we have 
some schools and Indians educating the boys, at the last Conference session 
there was not one missionary of the Board of Foreign Missions available to 
be set aside to give his whole time to educational work. Then add to this the 
other fact that there are tens of thousands of uneducated non-Christians crying 
out for baptism and to be taken into our church. Within the past three weeks 
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there met in one circuit an assembly of three thousand, representing ten thou- 
sand souls, who all decided to ask for immediate baptism. Consider further, 
that reformers belonging to Hinduism are both persecuting these people if they 
become Christians and promising them social distinction if they will remain in 
Hinduism, and that Mohammedanism is bidding for them, and that now is the 
time for tens of thousands to become Christians, back of whom are the oncom- 
ing millions. Would you say to these tens of thousands: “You must wait until 
we have enough preachers and teachers to train you’? And then run the risk 
of haying them absorbed into Hinduism or Mohammedanism and lost to Chris- 
tianity? Or would you baptize them and do the best you could for them? Or 
would you come home and cry aloud for help? I do not know what the home 
reader would do, but I do know that the problem nearly breaks the hearts of 
the missionaries and writer. 


Memoir of Dr. William A. Mansell 


The Conference greatly mourns the death of Dr. William A. Mansell, 
principal of the Bareilly Theological Seminary. At the Northwest India Con- 
ference the following memoir, proposed by J. C. Butcher, was unanimously 
adopted: “Last year we had to record the death of Henry Mansell, D.D., one 
of the charter members of this Conference. To-day we pay a tribute of love 
and respect to the memory of his son, William A. Mansell, D.D., who, though 
not a member of the Northwest India Conference, yet as principal of the 
Bareilly Theological Seminary belonged to us. We have heard of his death 
with profound sorrow and a sense of very keen personal loss. 

“W. A. Mansell was born in India and spent his earliest years in this land. 
So when he returned to India at the close of 1889 it did not take him long to 
acquire an exceptionally good command of the language of his childhood. He 
had made an extensive preparation for his life work at the Ohio Wesleyan 
University and the Boston School of Theology. From the first his self-poise gave 
one the impression of self-discipline and maturity of character. He never 
seemed to push himself forward, yet when an opening occurred his brethren 
naturally turned to him as one capable of filling the difficult post. Thus he 
began as professor in the Reid Christian College, and on the death of Dr. 
B. H. Badley, the first principal of that institution, was at once chosen as his 
successor. Later on he served as superintendent of the Oudh and subsequently 
of the Bijnor District, and has ended his days on earth as principal of our 
theological seminary, which is probably the most important position in our wide 
mission field. Wherever he was placed his brethren had no concern as to his 
ability to care for the work. He was ever in demand as a preacher in English 
and in Hindustani and in the discussions of the Conference was a sane and wise 
counselor. Such was his modest demeanor, his pleasant conversation, his 
readiness to express approval of others, his transparent goodness, and his 
evident spirituality that it is not possible to think of his having enemies. But 
all these qualities and a genuine thoughtfulness for others made all of his 
associates his warm friends. Most of us had reached the seat of our Conference 
before we learned that at the early age of forty-nine he had passed to his reward 
from Bareilly, on March 4, 1913. We are sorry to lose him, but we seem to 
hear his glad welcome into the heavenly mansions as the Saviour says, ‘Well 
done, Will Mansell, enter thou into the joy of the Lord!’ Let us follow. on.” 
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ALLAHABAD DISTRICT 


Allahabad District includes the mission work in four large civil districts of the 
United Provinces—Allahabad, Mirzapur, Benares, and Banda—in each of which are 
large and important cities, towns, and villages. In addition the’ district includes the 
mission work in two important, native states—Rewa and Panna. The population of 
the district is about 6,000,000, the majority of whom are engaged in agriculture. 
The main line of the East Indian Railway passes through the district close to the 
southern bank of the Ganges. 


Allahabad 


Allahabad (population, 180,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name, also the seat of government for the United Provinces. By rail it is 564 
miles from Calcutta and 884 miles from Bombay. Allahabad is the fifth largest 
city in the United Provinces. It was the scene of one of the most serious outbreaks 
of the Mutiny in 1857 in the United Provinces. It is one of the sacred cities 
of the Hindus because it is at the junction of the rivers Jumna and Ganges. The 
great Magh Mela is held here every January, at which between two and three million 
people are in attendance. Allahabad is the seat of a great university with which all 
the important schools and colleges of North India are affiliated. ; 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, which was opened in 1873, the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Board, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, the Industrial and Evangelistic Mission of India, the Zenana, Bible, and Medi- 
cal Mission, and the Woman’s Union Missionary Society of America are at work in 
Allahabad. 

Missionaries: Rev. Frederick B. Price and Mrs. Price. 

Institutions: Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School. 


F. B. Price, Superintendent 
A Parish of Four Millions 


The four million people of the Allahabad District are distributed among 
eleven thousand towns and villages. About ninety per cent are Hindus and the 
rest are chiefly Moslems, with some Jains and Buddhists. The Christians num- 
ber 4,100, or about one to each thousand non-Christians. There are seventy-eight 
foreign and 328 native workers, or one foreign worker to about 50,c00, and one 
native worker to 12,000 people. Evidently there is ample room for an increased 
missionary force. 

Our mission is represented in the four civil districts of Allahabad, Banda, 
Mirzapur, and Benares by two missionaries of the Board and ninety-six Indian 
workers, of whom forty-two are self-supporting. We have six schools for boys, 
seven for girls, sixty-nine Sunday schools with 2,200 pupils, two Junior and six 
Senior Epworth Leagues, and a Christian community of 1,100. Property 
valuation is Rs. 78,280; raised during the year for current expenses, Ris. 1,220; 
for benevolences, Rs. 150; and for ministerial support, Rs. 2,546; or a total on 
the field of Rs. 3,922, not including the income from the Boys’. School. 


English Work 


The fortieth anniversary of our English Church was celebrated in October 
last. The society was organized in 1873, and under the pastorate of Dennis 
Osborne, was self-supporting. This church ministers to civilians, soldiers, students, 
railway families, and many who are not members but attend our services. It 
has a thriving Sunday school and an Epworth League of wholesome influence. 
The district superintendent is pastor, and is also chaplain of the Wesleyan troops. 
The sum of Rs. 2,909 was raised during the year for current expenses, pastoral 
support, and benevolences, which include the support of a worker on the Ballia 
Circuit of another Conference. 
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On the seven circuits of our district, plague, cholera, smallpox, famine, and 
fevers have made inroads and the present distress is becoming severe. Early 
in the year the preachers were called to Allahabad for united counsel, when 
stress was placed on prayer, soul-winning, and self-support, and during the 
year these have been steadily emphasized. At this session three candidates were 
recommended to the Bareilly Theological Seminary. Much care has been given 
to the religious training of children. Of the sixty-nine Sunday schools, some 
are well organized and others are beginnings, but in all of them regular effort 
is made to win the children to the Saviour. In our work among the villages, as 
many boys and girls as possible are taught to read. ‘The Christian parents are 
often too poor to send their children even to the day schools. Nearly all our 
workers are tithers, and the sum of Rs. 1,013 was raised by the Hindustani people 
toward self-support, current expenses, and benevolences. 

The Boys’ School and Orphanage in Allahabad was started in 1896 and 
received many famine children in 1900, some of whom are still with us. Last 
year the school was “recognized” by the government and now receives grants in 
aid. Non-Christians are admitted to the day school and the Bible is taught in 
all the standards. The industrial department teaches knitting, carpentry, and 
shoemaking. The separate hostel for small boys is in charge of a competent 
matron whose husband teaches in the school. Some of the Hindu and Moham- 
medan boys attend the Sunday school and have even helped in ttact distribution 
at the melas. Character building is held to be of prime importance, and a class 
of Christian boys is being specially trained for village work. Most of our 
district workers were brought up or spent some time in this school. On August 
7 a great sorrow came to us in the accidental drowning in the Ganges of two 
of our most promising boys, the sons of Christian workers. Their parents and 
families showed great patience and fortitude in this bereavement, and deep 
impression was made upon the school. 

About the time that the boys’ school was opened, a school for girls was 
also started in Allahabad and kept pace in number of boarders with that for 
the boys. But the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, not being ready to 
purchase property, the girls, in 19II, were sent to other schools of our Confer- 
ence where they are being trained at less expense. When ready for marriage 
and as opportunity offers, they return to us, and we are able to send enough 
new girls to the schools to keep the numbers about the same. When we get a 
school here, the enrollment will increase. 


General 


There has been no organized opposition, except by the Ariya Somaj, which 
is more than ever active. But the advance of education and the more liberal 
attitude of the government toward the people of this land, while improving the 
social conditions, have caused the several great communities to be more self- 
assertive and less responsive to evangelistic effort, except among the lower 
classes. Now is the supreme time to conserve the future by winning “Young 
India’ for Christ, ‘ 
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BULANDSHAHR DISTRICT" 


J. T. Rozertson, Superintendent 
The Year’s Results 


Twenty years ago the mass movement crossed the Ganges and started a 
steadily flowing stream Christward tntil now we have a Methodist community 
of over 12,500, of whom 1,158 came to us last year. Besides these there are fully 
half as many more on the inquirers’ list. There are 114 Sunday schools, with 
5,300 children in attendance. The work is necessarily very primitive in organiza- 
tion, and neither teaching nor attendance is ideal, but results warrant our keeping 
on, for the children do get a knowledge of our Lord. Our people have given, 
during the short eight months of our district life, Rs. 1,104, or $368. This is 
entirely from native sources, not one pice coming from Europeans. Besides this 
they have built a small school chapel valued at Rs. 400; they built one last 
year worth Rs. 2,000. It is a hopeful sign when our people thus begin to 
supply their own needs. 

During the summer a severe epidemic of cholera passed over our territory 
and 500 of our Christians, or one in every 25 of our people, died. 


Touching the Untouchables 


Our converts have come from the Bhangis and allied tribes, who, by 
hereditary occupation, constitute the conservancy corps of India. Now there is 
the appearance of a movement among the Chamars, the tanners and shoemakers 
of these provinces. These latter form the upper strata of the ‘depressed 
classes” as the Bhangis do the lower. We have now 650 converts from this 
class, of whom 250 were baptized during the year. 

The great mass of our people being from the “untouchables” it is necessary 
for us to provide any education that they may need. The government is ready 
to help in liberal grants in aid where results are produced, but does not under- 
take the burden of the initial expense. We have 45 schools for 650 children 
in actual attendance. Some of these are Intermittent, that is, they meet when 
the children have leisure from the work in the fields; others are Part Timers, 
that is, they meet for three or four days a week only when the teacher, who is 
pastor of a half-dozen other villages, can come; and others are Half Timers, 
meeting either during the forenoon or the afternoon, but not both. This enables 
one teacher to conduct two classes. The conditions are not ideal, but we get 
better results in many cases than would seem warranted, due to the fact that our 
people are immensely keen on learning to read. 

The work has been full of encouragements. A Hindu woman in the home of 
a Christian officer in the English army was taught to read the Bible and became 
a Christian. The officer and his family returned to England, and the Hindu 
woman to her native village. A few years passed, and now it has been my 
privilege to baptize eighteen converts as the result of the Christian life and 
testimony of this converted Hindu woman servant, and to appoint her as the 
class leader of this new group of Christians. The leaven of Christianity is 
working out, producing far-reaching results. On the Khurja Circuit a wealthy 
Hindu has built a school and hostel to accommodate three hundred girls. This 
will be under the educational department of the government and is to be managed 
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by two Anglo-Indian ladies, one of whom was an assistant missionary in our 
Girls’ School at Cawnpore. 

At Shikarpur a landowner undertook to build a smiall chapel for the 
Christians, but died before it was completed. The district magistrate, to carry 
out the landowner’s wishes, ordered the work to proceed and it has been 
dedicated. This, as well as a new chapel at Khurja, has been built on the 
initiative of the people themselves. 


The Testing of Chuttan 


About two years ago an outcaste boy began to attend our school for the 
sons of converts from the “Depressed Classes.” He's not a handsome boy 
physically, but has a bright mind and a clean heart. He not only readily learned 
to read But also to sing Christian hymns and repeat Scripture texts. No one 
realized just what was taking place in the heart of the outcaste scavenger, the 
son of a thousand generations of depressed sires, until one evening he startled 
his parents with, “You may do as you will, but I will become a Christian.” 
Fully believing that an evil spirit had entered him they tried to beat it out of 
him, and when an Indian parent begins to thrash his child he is merciless. The 
severest thrashings having no effect, they tried starvation. Like a hero, Chuttan 
bore it all. This proving ineffectual, in the end they drove him from their home 
with many cursings—and-he was not yet “in his teens.’ He continued his former 
work, attended school from one to three daily as heretofore, slept where he © 
could, and thus eked out an existence. Eventually Pastor Brave seeing that he 
was firm in his determination to become a Christian, and that his parents seemed 
relentless in their opposition, baptized him—Charlie Chuttan—and made him in 
a degree a ward of the Christians. Soon Charlie Chuttan, the Christian, was fed 
and cared for as Chuttan the heathen had not been for many a long day. The 
sun seemed to shine with a more genial warmth upon him. After a time, as 
is the wont of mothers’ hearts, his mother began to relent toward her son when 
she saw that whatever the Spirit was that possessed him it made him good, 
and she too began to have him in for meals. Yet so low did they—themselves 
the lowest of the low—deem him to have fallen because of Christianity that he 
was served apart. Gradually he won his way back to his old place in heart 
and home, but apart. Slowly the influence of his life told, until one day, to 
the surprise of all, the family appeared at Christian worship and proclaimed 
themselves ready to become Christians. They were baptized about six months 
ago. “A little child shall lead them.” 


A Method of Persecution 


It is difficult to appreciate how widespread is the spirit of persecution. The 
following incident shows how wholesale may be the attack, and the method by 
which it operates. We have about 600 Chamar Christians against whom a 
deliberate act to dispossess them of their holdings is being made. Many of these 
men cultivate land by tenant’s rights, which are hereditary and inalienable so 
long as the small fixed rental is paid annually, but if a man gets in arrears for 
three years he may be dispossessed of his holding by his landlord. To show 
how some landlords scheme to oust Christians: One Pagni, a Christian, holds 
two plots of land. In 1911, when he paid his rent he received a receipt for but 
one. Last year, at our advice, he sent his rent by money orders, which were 
returned. Now a suit is pending to dispossess him of the holding for which he 
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holds no receipt of rent paid since 1910. We hope to circumvent this. Another 
case: Three years ago the tanners at Choleria were ordered to move their tanyard 
farther from the village, which they did. The new site was approved. of by the 
then deputy magistrate and the zamindars concerned. At some expense the 
change was made and for well-nigh two years they have carried on their work 
on the new site. In the meantime they have become Christians. Recently when 
they had over $100 worth of hides in the pits, a complaint was made that a dog 
‘ carried a piece of meat from the tanyard into a nearby temple. The Naib 
Tehsilder—a Hindu—undertook the inquiry. At the outset he is credited with 
the statement, “Being a Hindu I must favor the Hindus.” Where is the hope 
for a just self-government? Again a personal appeal to the deputy magistrate 
won for the Christians permission to go on with hides in tan, and the promise 
of a personal inquiry on the spot. . 


Contact with Roman Catholics 


The Roman Catholics have come in and because their methods differ from 
ours they are making our work harder. The Chamars are litigious. We have 
it as a fixed principle to baptize no inquirers until all their law suits are settled 
and, except in cases of manifest injustice, we discourage litigation. The Roman 
Catholics take them, law suits and all, and are credited not only with advising 
them, but of supplying funds for lawyers. They have taken one village of 
inquirers from us, and there are two or three more that may go. 


CAWNPORE DISTRICT 


The boundaries of the Cawnpore District include the two entire civil districts 
of Cawnpore and Jalaun, with parts of Etawah on the northwest and Jhansi in the 
south. The total population of this field is 1,800,000, of whom only about 5,600 
are Christians. In the civil district of Cawnpore alone we have six towns and 
1,962 villages. The district itself is part of the great alluvial plain lying between 
the Ganges and the Jumna. Outside the city of Cawnpore evangelization is chiefly 
among the lower castes. The Chamars, or leather-workers, number 240,000. 


Cawnpore 


Cawnpore (population 200,000) is situated upon the west bank of the Ganges, 
120 miles above its junction with the Jumna at Allahabad. By rail it is 684 miles 
from Calcutta and 839 miles from Bombay. Cawnpore is the third largest city in 
the United Provinces. The city is called “the Manchester of India” because of its 
many factories. Cotton and woolen mills abound.’ The largest tanneries and 
shoe factories in India are in Cawnpore. Cawnpore has a large cantonment for 
British troops. In 1857 it was the scene of several of the most terrible episodes of 
the Mutiny. The Memorial Well, into which more than two hundred and fifty 
murdered English women and children were thrown, stands in the center of a 
beautiful garden. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, which was opened in 1871, the other 
mission boards at work here are the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
gemericay Presbyterian Mission, and the women’s Union Missionary Society of 

merica. 

Missionaries: Rev. William W. Ashe. M.D., and Mrs. Ashe: Rev. Harvey R. 
Calkins (on furlotigh) and Mrs. Calkins (on furlough) ; Rev. W. Edwin Tomlinson 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Tomlinson (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Hilma A. 
Aaronson (on furlough); Ruth Cochran; Anne E. Lawson, Clara G. Porter; Mary 
Richmond; Marguerite Schroeppel and Ethel L. Whiting. 

Institutions: Central School and Mission Workshops (Hindustani). W. F. M. 
S.: Girls’ High School (English) ; Hindustani Girls’ Boarding School. 


W. E. Tomiinson, Superintendent 
Cooperation and Evangelization 


Comity on the mission field made a long step ‘forward in North India in 
1913. In April a commission representing the American Presbyterian and the 
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Methodist Episcopal Missions met in Cawnpore to agree upon a division of 
territory in the United Provinces. The immediate result fell heavily upon 
Cawnpore. About five hundred Christians were made over to the Presby- 
terians by our withdrawal from the government district of Farrukhabad, and 
the territory and property of Fattehgarh and Tirawanj, two of our most fruitful 
circuits. Only our workers were retained, and the transfer of these to territory 
within the new boundaries called for a readjustment affecting all seven circuits. 
This was a problem requiring time, expense, considerable inconvenience to the 
workers, and a serious interruption to the work of the year. It took weeks. to 
secure houses for some of the workers in their new appointments, and just here 
a glimpse of the difficulties experienced may be of interest. 

The workers of one entire circuit, numbering seven families, moved to a 
new center understanding that temporary quarters were available until they 
could disperse to their appointed villages. But arriving there they found that 
the landlord had rented the house. They lived out in the open field until the 
house was finally secured at increased rental. A preacher, with his young wife 
and baby, was then sent to a village where no one wanted to rent a house to 
the Christians. He finally got a miserable little hut and is bravely holding the 
place for God until the people come to understand the true character of his 
work. In another village there were many houses to rent until it became known 
that one was wanted for the Christian; then there were none. But, undaunted, 
the preacher took an old house until I can find money enough to purchase a 
better one for him there. Yet another instance is that of a village where the 
people had never heard of the Christians excepting as those who spread the 
plague. A house was found only after repeated efforts, and we now are preach- 
ing the gospel to them. In spite of such difficulties as these new work has been 
opened in eight towns mostly in~territory hitherto unevangelized, and we are 
now there to stay. Better occupation of the field is one of the good results of 
the new division. 


Evangelistic Results 


During the month of our special evangelistic campaign, April 10 to May to, 
four hundred meetings were held, reaching over five thousand people with the 
message. Seven hundred Scripture portions were sold, and nine thousand 
gospel tracts distributed. Eighteen idol shrines were demolished and aban- 
doned! The village Christians were revived, and there were some interesting 
baptisms of inquirers, among them Balla. Balla was headman, or Chaudhri, 
among hundreds of his caste people. For years he had been more or less inter- 
ested in Christianity and prayers have been offered for him not only in Cawn- 
pore, but at Annual Conference. Last winter Mrs. Tomlinson and I rode 
fourteen miles and back on an ekka over rough roads to see this man, but 
he slipped out of the village as we came in. The answer to our prayers came 
later when Balla was besieged in his village by the evangelistic band and 
yielded, openly professing Christ and receiving baptism. From that day he 
has been an earnest worker and is winning his people to Christianity. The rum 
seller of the village complained to the preacher in charge that his monthly 
receipts had greatly fallen off since Balla became a Christian. His conversion, 
with its promise of unusual fruitfulness, has changed the outlook in what has 
been one of the most difficult parts of the district. Such a case is to the 
missionary a fresh lesson in faith and perseverance! 
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Self-support and Tithing 


The district has maintained. its record in self-support and has set the 
standard a little higher. This has been done by voluntary tithing and by collec- 
tions in cash-and in kind. Since 1909 all the workers on the district have paid 
one tenth of their salaries into the district funds for the support of the work. 
This is done regularly each month in accordance with a covenant voluntarily 
signed by the workers. In 1913 this tithe from the workers only, including the 
boys of the Industrial School, yielded Rs. 977—$328. 

In the Cawnpore city church our laymen have a Tithers’ League of their 
own as separate from that of the mission workers, and this little band of a 
dozen men and women paid into the church treasury this year Rs. 540—$180. 

In addition to the tithe the collections of the entire district amounted to 
Rs. 1,182—$394. The district total, raised for all purposes, is Rs. 2,700—$g00. 
This does not include the English Church or the funds now in hand for the 
new Hindustani Church building, to be reported next year when spent. 


The Cawnpore Church 


The Cawnpore Church has one of the most enterprising congregations in 
Indian Methodism. It is our center of evangelization in this great city of 200,000 
souls, and it maintains work in all quarters of it. The strength of the church 
is its laymen. They are active in all departments of the work. It is chiefly by 
them that twenty-four branches of our Central Sunday school are conducted 
each Sunday morning with a total enrollment of a thousand children, most of 
them non-Christians. The societies within the church include two Epworth 
Leagues, one Junior League, a Prem Sabha, a Pentecostal League Center, 
Young Men’s Athletic Club, Laymen’s Movement Auxiliary, a branch of the 
National Missionary Society, and a Tithers’ League. 


The Lizzie Johnson Memorial Church 


It is a pleasure to state’ that a new and commodious house of worship is 
now assured to us. The funds for this have come to Cawnpore, through the 
kindness of Bishop Warne, as a memorial to the late Miss Lizzie Johnson of 
Casey, Illinois. This Christian heroine’s life of suffering, in spite of which she 
accomplished so much for others, is so well known that I hardly need do more 
than record the gratitude of our Cawnpore people for receiving this sacred trust. 

And it should be understood that our people are not passively receiving 
this gift. Every effort is being made by them to raise the fund to the full 
amount necessary to complete the plan. An Every-Member Canvass is being 
made, and although most of our members are very poor and the church cannot 
be expected to do a great deal in addition to the regular expenses maintained 
by them, the subscription list now in circulation promises Rs. 1,061, $354, from 
the native members, with the canvass only partially made. Kind friends in 
America responded to my appeal early in the year for small gifts to this end, 
and the whole fund is going to give us a church adequate to our needs at 
Cawnpore for many years to come. 

Our aim is that the new church shall be not only a fitting memorial to 
Miss Johnson, but also a witness to the efforts of a self-helping congregation. 


English Work 


Our work in Cawnpore for the domiciled community, that is, for that 
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section of the population which consists of persons of pure European descent, 
or of mixed European and Asiatic origin, comprises an English Church with a 
missionary as pastor and chaplain to the Wesleyan troops, and a high school 
for girls maintained by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 


Hindustani Boys’ School 


Central School has had a year of growth and improvement. The seventy 
Christian boys of our hostel study here, together with sixty-seven Hindu and 
sixty-six Mohammedan lads. The Bible is taught to all, and on last closing day 
it was interesting to see several non-Christian boys receive prizes for success 
in the Scripture examination. 

A property improvement of great value to the school is now virtually 
assured by the generous gift of a friend in America and the help of the 
government. It will give six new classrooms with a large school assembly 
room upstairs which will also be available for all mission work in the center 
of the native city. The plan is now awaiting only the formal sanction of the 
government. 


What Becomes of the Boys? 

We have seventy Christian boys wholly under our care for the making of 
the church of to-morrow. They are orphans, children of poor widows, and sons 
of low-paid workers who could not educate them without our help. They will 
grow up to be—men! I cannot prophesy more certainly than this for any of 
them. To speculate on how a boy will turn out is as risky in India as in 
America. Some of them will be preachers. I am sure of this, for many of our 
district workers are from this school. During the past year alone five of our 
older lads have voluntarily taken up this work, three of them with wives from 
our Girls’ School. Some will be carpenters, our training in the Industrial 
School is fitting them for that. A few will become teachers, following the 
bent for this received in our Central School. Others will find good openings in 
the Cawnpore mills where they can earn good pay and support the church as 
laymen. Some will take their places among the increasing number of Indian 
Christian young men, the value of whose English education and high moral 
standards the government is recognizing. And, to be strictly honest, a few 
may disappoint us utterly—a very few. I can assuredly say that the majority, 
whether as laymen or as preachers, will respond to the influences now being 
brought to bear. upon them to make them men of Christian character in the 
various walks of life. And in this our aim for them will be fulfilled. 


New Hostel Dormitory 

I am glad to record that the third building project for which I have been 
working is now awaiting only the final approval of government. Plans for 
a new dormitory to house fifty-six boys are all ready to be carried out, with 
funds in sight for it. This, with the new church and the addition to the Cen- 
tral School will make three property improvements in Cawnpore secured within 
the year undef review, although their actual completion and the funds raised 
for them will come into the statistics of next year. . 


The Industrial School 
The manager of this institution, Mr. W. G. Murphy, has made his third 
year in India a great year in the history of the Shops. Sixty boys have been 
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kept to their task three hours a day, and most of them have learned to do it 
cheerfully. In this work they learn a useful trade, earn a little something to 
be applied to their own support—of value mostly as teaching them the principle 
of self:support—and have a trifle left for pocket money as an incentive. The 
Industrial Anniversary, with essays on industrial training, exhibition of original 
work, and prizes for good workmanship and faithfulness, is a means of pro- 
moting interest and workmanship and helping the boys to understand that manual 
labor is honorable. 

During the year Rs. 5,000 worth of work has been done, the cash receipts 
covering the cost of production. This is gratifying progress. Some friends in 
America and England are deeply interested in this work and we need more 
of them to improve our plant. A knitting department has been opened with a 
machine purchased, and this provides a good opening for our boys in the mills. 
We would also open a printing department if we had the means to begin. The 
Pentecostal League of London has continued to support Mr. Murphy, and 
the Young People’s Christian Union there again helped bear the expense of 
the Anniversary. Mr. Murphy’s labors were rewarded in October by the arrival 
from England of the young lady who is now his wife. Mrs. Murphy is a real 
help-mate to him, and is heartily welcomed in the work of the English Church. 


Date Summer School and District Conference 


From October 16 to November 2 our district workers were assembled in 
Cawnpore for the annual session of the Date Summer School and District 
Conference. The eighteen days were filled with earnest devotional and evan- 
gelistic work, with special meetings to promote intelligence and interest in the 
Epworth League, National Missionary Society, Self-support, Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Industrial classes, the district Prem Sabha, Pentecostal League, etc., etc. 
Two days were given to the United Provinces Sunday School Convention which 
met in Cawnpore this year. Bishop Warne was with us three days with the 
usual helpful result, and Brother Badley gave us a good lift in the Epworth 
League work. Mr. Henry Date of Chicago sends a gift to pay the expenses of 
this gathering. This is one of the tokens of the thoughtfulness of our faithful 
supporters in the homeland through whose cooperation God has done so much 
for us. 


DELHI DISTRICT 


Delhi District has existed as a district since the Conference session of 1911, 
having previously been a part of the Punjab District. It includes five government 
districts with a population of about three million, and is not occupied by any other 
mission except the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the English Bap- 
tist Mission. These are working in a few centers only and among but one or two 
castes. The Methodist Episcopal is the only mission doing work among the Sweepers 
while it also has a share in the work among the other castes. ; 


Delhi 


Delhi (population, 208,000), the capital of the old Mogul empire, became, by 
royal proclamation at the time of the coronation durbar for King George held 
there in December, 1911, the capital of the present empire. Delhi was one of the 
three cities which figured conspicuously in the Sepoy mutiny. It is full of historic 
memorials of this and other chapters of India’s history. It is a Moslem center 
Mohammedans being in the majority among its inhabitants; it holds within its walls 
the greatest Mohammedan mosque in India. Delhi ranks as the ninth city of India 
in size. It is a great railroad center, being intersected by the Great India Peninsula 
East Indian, Northwestern, and Bombay and Baroda Railways. i 

Methodist Episcopal work was opened in Delhi in 1892. It became a mission 
station in 1911, when the Rey. F. M. Wilson was stationed there. The Society for 
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the Propagation of the Gospel and the English Baptist Mission have work there, 
each of these having churches, a college, and a hospital in Delhi. 

.. Missionaries: Rev. W. Rockwell Clancy and Mrs, Clancy, Rev. Franklin M. 
Wilson (on furlough) and Mrs. Wilson (on furlough). 


F. M. Wrtson, Superintendent 


During the year there have been added through baptism 3,129 persons, 
making a present total Christian community for the district of 11,664. 


The Mass Movement 


There is much misunderstanding, both in India and abroad, with reference 
to this movement. The name which has been applied to it suggests an inert 
mass, no part of which can be moved independently of the other. But this 
is not in accord with the facts, and until the thought is divested of this picture, 
and there comes the vision of the teeming multitudes the individuals of which 
while acting in sympathy with each other are using their individual judgments 
and wills in accepting or rejecting Christ, there is no foundation for a true 
understanding of the movement. Before I came into personal touch I was 
prejudiced against it, feeling that it must of necessity be superficial, and a menace 
to the church of the future. Experience has converted me to the belief that it is 
the channel through which God’s saving grace will ultimately reach, not only 
the lowly but the higher castes as well. 

The conditions of baptism are the same as last year. The people are baptized 
when an entire mohalla is ready, and where but part of the people are ready, 
those who desire baptism are encouraged and helped to win the rest of the 
people of their village. No baptisms are given until the public and private 
shrines are destroyed, the chutiyas cut, the tabizes, and beads surrendered or 
destroyed, and there is evidence that the applicants are not merely giving up 
the old religion, but are as well accepting Christ as the Son of God, and the 
Saviour of the world. While there were more baptisms this year than last, several 
times as many as the number baptized have been kept back through lack of men 
and money to care for them. It is heart-breaking to hear the cries of the perish- 
ing, and be unable to minister to them. 


The Village Caste Leaders’ Movement 

This movement, in its present form, is less than three years old. Formerly 
there were a few among the chaudhris (village caste leaders or headmen) of 
the district who had been baptized and who called the people of the mohalla 
together for meetings when the teacher or preacher came, and in a few similar 
ways helped in the work of their own mohallas. Their work was the equivalent 
of that of the janitor of an American church, and none of them had thought of 
the possibility of being a spiritual and financial factor. But a change has 
occurred and now there are more than two hundred men, and several women 
who, feeling the responsibility for helping to evangelize their own people are 
giving of their time for this purpose, and are carrying the gospel message from 
village to village. 

One instance will suffice to show the workings of this movement, and what 
may be expected from it for the future. About four months ago, a chaudhri 
who had been helping in his own and other nearby villages, and had been 
greatly used in winning people, was so bitterly persecuted that he feared for his 
life and for the safety of his family, and leaving the house he had built with the 
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accumulations of years, he took his family and removed to a distant village. A 
few weeks later word reached me that there were a multitude in the village to 
which he had gone and a few surrounding villages who were asking for teaching 
and baptism. I sent a worker to inquire, and he returned with a petition from 
more than six hundred people requesting me to give them a teacher, and see 
that they received the instruction necessary to their salvation. Up to the present 
I have been unable to grant this petition, and they are among the multitude who 
are waiting for more money and more workers before they can have the 
opportunity of identifying themselves with the church visible. 


The Village Caste Leaders’ Summer School 


The preparation of these chaudhris for the work they are attempting to do 
is by no means proportional to their zeal, and there are many problems con- 
fronting the village people which no community could settle for itself without 
the cooperation of other communities. It has been a supreme desire to be able 
to hold a combined conference and Normal School for as many of the chaud- 
hris of the different parts of the district as could attend. Thanks to the gener- 
ous gift of an American friend who had seen something of the chaudhri work 
in this district, the conference was finally made possible, and was held in August. 
.We expected from fifty to sixty chaudhris to be in attendance, but, when the 
gathering was an assured fact, applications came from many who it had been 
supposed would find it impossible to be present, and the attendance totaled more 
than two hundred of these village headmen, besides women and children who 
came to get the inspiration of the meetings. 

The time of the Normal School hours was almost wholly taken up in 
studying the life and teachings of Christ, and never before hearing these 
unlearned men who can neither read nor write tell the story in their village 
dialects, had I so vividly seen the Child-Christ Jesus in the Oriental manger, 
the sinless God-man undergoing the mock trial in the Oriental court, and the 
Saviour of the world pouring forth his life for me on the cross; and each time 
since then that I have heard these chaudhris tell the story in their own villages 
it has increased in vividness. So powerfully was the audience moved one day 
at the story of the cross that many were upon their faces, crying out, “Hae! 
Hae!” (Alas! Alas!) and it was with difficulty I’ restrained myself from 
joining in this Oriental manifestation of grief. 

The other sessions were devoted to the village problems, chief of which 
was that of entirely doing away with the idolatrous and superstitious customs 
that have prevailed, and of substituting purely Christian customs for them. 
The great temptation to the Christians has been to participate in heathen birth 
rites, heathen wedding ceremonies, and in feasts for the dead. After days of 
prayerful consideration, it was decided by the assembled chaudhris that as 
these are opposed to the teachings of Him whose name they bear, they must be 
abolished from the community life at any cost, and they pledged themselves to 
use their best efforts to bring this to pass. The rapidly increasing number who 
are requesting Christian marriage, the number of Christian burials, and the 
fact that in many villages the people are interpreting the command to “Come 
out from among them and be separate from them” to mean that they must 
not eat and drink with those who are still conforming to heathen customs, lest 
they be tempted through their meat and drink, is a proof that they are making 
progress in this attempt. 
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Self-support 


The money received from the people is used for work within the bounds 
of the district, but not for work in the village from which it is received. These 
offerings are Home Missionary offerings rather than gifts toward self-support. 
The appeal on which the money is given is, “Others gave the money to furnish 
a teacher to come to us and teach us how to become Christians; there are many 
all around us who have not yet had a chance to learn. Let us help send a 
teacher to these.” The offerings from the village and mohalla Christians this 
year are more than three times as much as last year. There has also been a 
gratifying increase in the contributions of the church in Delhi. 


Help from the Indian Church 


The interest in the mass movement in this district inspired by reports given 
by those who have seen something of the work here, has been practically shown 
by the receipt of collections from several Indian congregations in central and 
northern India, the last gift being from a leper asylum. This wave of interest 
in missions sweeping over the membership of our organized churches at a time 
when multitudes of their countrymen are turning to Christ is an indication of 
the confidence of those who know the common people in them and in the move- 
ment. 

These contributions are making it possible to place two new workers in the 
field for a year. We know they all meant sacrifice. One gift was received, 
marked ‘From jan Indian Sister,’ and an unsigned letter which accompanied it 
stated that the only reason more was not sent was that it was “‘all that she had.” 
Such giving as this cannot fail of meaning much to the work. 


Volunteers 


In a meeting in Jubbulpore,. while Rev. B. T. Badley, the secretary of the 
Epworth League for Southern Asia, was describing the Chaudhri Summer 
- School, and the work of this district as he saw it, and heard of it in this gather- 
ing, two workers who were sitting in the audience were so stirred by the 
message that at the close of the address they came forward and volunteered to 
come to the Delhi District, and do unpaid voluntary service in some center of 
the mass movement. The man is a tailor who was in charge of a shop, and mak- 
ing a good income. His wife is a “matriculation pass” (the equivalent of a high 
school graduate in America), has had a normal course and training in a hospital 
as nurse. This couple arrived about two months ago, and asked me to send them 
to the place where the work was the hardest, and where the persecutions were 
most bitter. In coming they had literally forsaken everything. While they 
have their headquarters in a small city of the district they spend only as much 
of their time there as is necessary to keep them supplied with the barest neces- 
sities of life, and the rest of the time they are spending among the Christians 
and inquirers in the villages. They go about on foot, and sometimes travel 
fifteen miles in a day. Their plan is to spend a few days in each village exhorting 
the wayward, encouraging the faithful, and teaching all, as much as the time 
will permit. 
Property 
While we as yet have no property in Delhi, and none in the district aside 


from two small chapels, we now have foundation for the hope that our mission 
will soon be in possession of a property adequate to the needs of the work of the 
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city and district. An application has been made to the government for a grant 
of the needed land, and there is hope that it will be granted and the Board of 
Foreign Missions has sanctioned the purchase of the land, and the erection of 
the needed buildings. Friends of Mrs. William Butler, the wife of the founder 
of our mission in India, have felt that it is fitting that some worthy monument 
be erected in commemoration of the heroic services of Dr. and Mrs. Butler. 
Believing that the new capital of the Indian Empire, the city where after passing 
through the horrors of the mutiny, Dr. -Butler attended the trial of the last 
king of Delhi, and while sitting in the Diwani Khas (the beautiful marble 
pillared “Hall of Justice’) he alternately listened to the proceedings of this 
trial, and penned the memorable letter, appealing to the home church for money 
to build and conduct orphanages to care for the orphans of the mutineers, would 
be a fitting place for this memorial, a “Butler Memorial Fund” has been started 
with the purpose of providing the necessary buildings as a memorial. It is 
noteworthy that the first appeal made by our mission for orphanages, was made 
by its founder for the children of those who had fallen in the attempt to 
annihilate his fellow cotfntrymen. 


Persecution 

With each advance step the people make in Christian life, and with each 
change of the old, for Christian customs, the bitterness of the persecutions has 
increased. Some of our people have been driven from their homes and have 
fled for their lives, others have been beaten, and still others have been prevented 
from getting water at the wells they had formerly used, and compelled to drink 
out of filthy ponds, and attempts have been made to terrify practically all who are 
seeking to live the Christian life. 

In one village one Christian man had both arms broken, another, one arm 
broken, two or three had serious wounds on their heads, and others were less 
seriously beaten. In all there were thirteen Christians taken to the hospital for 
medical attention. Shortly after this case of persecution, while the Christians 
of a near-by village were holding a meeting, people of a higher caste came to 
them and commanded them to quit singing, and left them saying that if there 
were any more singing of Christian songs in that village more Christians would 
have to go to the hospital than had gone from the other village where the perse- 
cution had taken place. 

It is marvelous how these people remain firm in the midst of the persecu- 
tions. I know of only one case of recanting through persecutions, and the 
young man who had recanted afterward confessed his faith in Christ before his 
persecutors, and told them that they might hurt his body, but that thereafter they 
should have no more power to hurt his soul. My heart bleeds for these poor 
oppressed people, and I sometimes wonder if the Christians of our homeland had 
to endure such persecutions whether as large a percentage would remain faithful. 


Spiritual Status 

In the three years since the Delhi District was formed there have been 
6,890 baptisms, and in spite of an enormous death and removal rate, the present 
Christian community is more than double what it was then. During this period 
the Chaudhri movement has risen and assumed its present proportions, ‘and 
the people of the villages are becoming interested in the financial support of the 
work. There is cause for thanksgiving in these indications of the growth of 
the church visible, but even greater cause in the advancement of the church at 
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large throughout the district in its ideals of righteousness, and in the rapid 
advancement in spiritual life of large numbers of the common people. Some of 
those who had heard of the work, questioned whether it could be as rapid, and 
at the same time not be wholly superficial. To all such my answer has been, 
“Come and see.” Some have come, and the unanimous opinion of these and all 
others who have seen the work is, that God is working in a marvelous way here, 
and that in spite of, or perhaps, because of, the large number accepting Christ 
at the same time, those who are being thus won are on the average more satisfac- 
tory Christians than those who have come a few at a time. One reason for this 
is undoubtedly the fact that as all the people of the mohalla come at the same 
time, it is possible to insist that all the shrines be torn down before baptism is 
given to any one, and this removes the great temptation through which so many 
of our Christians have, in the past, fallen. This year there have been 159 shrines 
destroyed. 


A Great Challenge 


In the closing session of the Conference held in connection with the Chau- 
dhri Summer School, after days of thought and prayer over the question as to 
how to get rid of the temptations to idolatry, we were stunned by the fuller 
realization of the greatness and difficulty of the task as revealed by the dis- 
cussions, and depressed by the feeling that we had arrived at no real solution 
of this problem. Simultaneously from opposite sides of the audience two chau- 
dhris arose and with beaming faces began to address the gathering. Each 
brought the same message, “Sahib, there will always be these temptations, and 
some of the weak ones are sure to fall as long as there are idolaters living in 
our houses and mohallas, and even in the neighboring villages who are our 
relatives. But we can get rid of this temptation by winning the other people 
who live in our houses and mohallas, and our relatives in the neighboring villages 
to Christ, and we will go home and begin a campaign to win all those in our 
own and neighboring villages who are of the caste from which we were con- 
verted, if you will give us preachers and teachers to care for them.” I believe 
this to be one of the greatest challenges the church in India has received. 


KASGANJ DISTRICT 


Kasganj District is in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and is bounded 
on the north by the River Ganges, on the east by the District of Farrukhabad, on 
the south by the Jumna, and on the west by Aligarh. Its length is nearly eighty 
miles and its breadth sixty miles. It includes three government districts—Etah, 
Farrukhabad, Aligarh, and part of Mainpuri Districts. The population of this terri- 
tory consists, for the most part, of Hindus. The next great community is the Mo- 
hammedan. This district contains 971,960 people, speaking Urdu and Hindi, and 
following every kind of profession, but generally the people are cultivators. There 
are three railway lines—the East Indian Railway, running on the borders of south 
and west; the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, passing through many of our circuits; 
and the Rohilkhand-Kumaun Railway, running from Kasganj toward the Ganges in 
the north. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1884, when the Rev. Hasan 
Raza Khan was appointed as preacher at Kasganj. The American Presbyterian 
Church is also at work in the district. : aes 

This district has been transferred by comity agreement to the mission of the 


Presbyterian Church. 
MEERUT DISTRICT 


At the last session of the Northwest India Conference in March, 1913, the 
Bulandshahr Civil District was cut off from the Meerut District in connection with 
our work, A new District was formed and was placed under Rev. J. T. Robertson 
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as Superintendent. The Meerut District after the change is about 60 by 80 miles 
in dimensions. It lies between the Rivers Ganges and Jumna. It is composed of 
the Civil District of Meerut and the major part of the Muzaffarnagar District. The 
territory of this District is one of the richest in India and is watered by the Ganges 
and Jumna Canals. Its comparative altitude makes Meerut one of the healthiest 
districts in the plains of India. ‘The population of the field covered by this district 
is about 2,000,000. Nearly a million and a half of the population are Hindus. The 
body of the remainder are Moslems. The masses of the people live in towns and 
villages. About one half the people depend entirely oa agriculture for a living. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Missionary Society the Church Missionary 
Society and the English Baptist Missionary Society carry on work in this field. The 
Reformed Presbyterian Misionary Society of America have had a little work in the 
Muzaffarnagar: Civil District, but this is now being made over to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in exchange for work in the Punjab. 


Meerut 


Meerut (population 120,000) is the administrative headquarters of the Meerut 
Civil District and of the Meerut Commissioner’s District, which includes all the 
following other Civil Districts, viz., Dehra Doon, Saharanpore, Muzaffarnagar, Bul- 
andshahr and Aligarh. Meerut is one of the chief military cantonments in North 
India. By rail it is 970 miles from Calcutta, and 931 miles from Bombay. It is 
noted as being the scene of the outbreak of the Mutiny of 1857. Of the population 
fifty percent are Hindus and about forty percent Mohammedans. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church opened work in the station in 1875. The first 
work was confined mostly to Europeans. Mission work was opened regularly among 
the Indians in 1887. The Church Missionary Society carries on work in Meerut. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas S. Donohugh (on furlough) and Mrs. Donohugh (on 
furlough), Rev. J. Benson Baker and Mrs. Baker, Mr. Raymond W. Noon. W. F. 
M. S.: Misses Lydia D. Christensen, Winnie M. Gabrielson, Melva A. Livermore 
(on furlough) and Caroline C. Nelson. 


P. M. Buck, Superintendent 


_ The year has brought us both great trials and sorrows, and much of bright 


sunshine. We approach the end.of the year with a large measure of gratitude 
and hope. 


The Season 


Our rains began a month too early, and ended a month too soon. This has 
brought withered autumn crops, and the earth is destitute of the moisture needful 
that the seed may germinate for the spring crop, the one chiefly depended upon 
for the support of the people. The regular time for the autumn rains has passed 
without them. The outlook is gloomy and threatening. We pray God may yet 
have a blessing for northern India in the supply of needed rain. 

Our field has been comparatively free from pestilence. Bubonic plague 
comes and goes with such regularity that it seems a great mercy when we skip 
a year. Asiatic cholera has brought great ravages in places, but we have escaped 


this. evil as well. Our work goes on unhindered. For all this we are very 
grateful. 


Revenge for the Balkan War 


Persecution has been almost unprecedentedly rife during the year. Moham- 
medans have been much agitated over the Balkan war. They would have had 
Great Britain manifest special sympathy with and afford aid to the Turkish 
Empire. They could but know that the sympathies of Englishmen have been 
predominantly with the Christian States. The strict neutrality of the government 
has been a trial to them. The bitterness of Moslems has affected their feelings 
toward, and treatment of, their own countrymen who have embraced Christianity, 
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Enmity of the Ariya Samaj 


The Ariya Samaj has exceeded the Moslems in enmity toward Christ and 
his followers. This reform movement opens its doors to most classes of Indians 
and professes to discard idolatry and caste. Its creed has much that is akin to 
Christian teaching. But, at present at least, it is our deadliest foe. Its adherents 
could scarcely be farther from the spirit and life of our religion. They have 
grown in numbers very rapidly of late. There is much of sedition among them 
and they are under the surveillance of the government. A government educa- 
tional officer, charged with the responsibility of examining a copy of each new 
publication in the provinces, informed me that they publish quantities of obscene 
literature. This movement is not on ethical lines. The success of Christianity 
in any place is a sore trial to them. In their dealings with the life and character 
of Christ they frequently become scurrilous. Mohammedans do. respect him 
as a prophet. Some time ago in our field an Ariya was heaping abuse upon our 
Lord when a Mosleny rushed upon him and administered a blow that laid him 
level with the ground. He was told he could not in his presence thus deal with 
a prophet of God. The Ariya was violating the law of the land and could not 
seek redress in a court of justice. 


Testing Our Christians 


Enemies of our people often. incite the police against them. At times land- 
lords treat them with great cruelty. Not unfrequently their sufferings are very 
great. It is common to compel them,to work without compensation.- In places 
they are prohibited from gathering fuel to cook their food and are denied water 
from the village wells. They are in some instances forbidden the use of the 
grazing ground for their animals. The immediate payment of debt is at times 
demanded when had they remained in the faith of their fathers years would 
have been given them. A not uncommon indignity is that of getting their names 
placed upon the government list of evil characters. Then they must remain 
for years under the surveillance of the police, and must continually in secret pay 
to be left unmolested. If a robbery occurs innocent men, if their names are 
upon this black list, are often seized and very shamefully treated. From the 
lower classes generally much unrequited service is wrung by force, and a com- 
mon fear is that if Christianity triumph such oppression must come to an end. 
This fear has much to do with persecution which has as its end the checkmating 
of the movement toward Christ. 


Fruitage 


During the year nearly 3,100 have been added to our numbers by baptism. 
Our increase will be lessened by the fact that in the interest of intermission 
harmony about 600 of our people were made over to the Baptists in the early 
part of the year. Our baptisms have exceeded by nearly 1,200 those of any other 
year in our history. Since 1887 some 45,000 have been baptized in’ this field 
as it was before the division that deprived us of something over one third of 
our numbers at our last Conference. At our present rate of increase we would 
have had well-nigh three times as many converts. The largest numbers the 
past year have come from the two classes of leather workers, the shoemakers 
and tanners. The field where these ingatherings are taking place. is constantly 
widening. Recently a council of the shoemakers was called to decide whether 
they would maintain social relations with converts to Christianity from among 
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themselves. They voted in favor of such relations. Then a larger council was 
called to consider the same question. The drift was in the same direction, 
when some consequential Ariyas got a hearing in the assembly and by their 
smooth words turned them away, and the second vote was adverse to Chris- 
tianity. But the outcome has not hindered the spread of the work, and the 
masses of the caste seem to pay no heed to the action of the council last men- 
tioned. Numerous deputations from larger communities have continued to come 
and they beg that their people may be taught and baptized. They declare them- 
selves ready to receive all the teachings of Christianity. In the circuit where 
the councils were held some 900 have been baptized during the year. Had we 
the facilities for teaching and shepherding the multitudes we could indefinitely 
extend our work. The churches generally seem to be awakening to the impor- 
tance and needs of this mass movement work. 


Boarding Schools 

Our Boarding Schools for boys and girls have been crowded as never before. 
The latter is having to reject many applicants. The Girls’ School has been 
advanced to a High School and is doing an excellent work. Government has 
recently given a building grant and accommodations are being extended. The 
Boys’ School, now larger than ever, has had a good year under Rey. J. Benson 
Baker. The Training School has just turned out a class of five workers for the 
district. Its numbers need to be greatly increased. 


; Summer Bible School 


Our Annual Summer Bible School is thought to have been the most helpful 
yet held in the district. The spiritual interest was on a high plane. The addresses 
of an Indian member of the Annual Conference in the district were among the 
most helpful we have ever had. He came to the people from the mount of vision. 
We look for better work for the year to come. 


English Work 


The English Church in Mussoorie, under the pastoral care of the district 
superintendent during the hot weather, has had its best year. One of the 
specially appreciated privileges in this work is that of helpfulness to numerous 
young missionaries from various churches who come for their vacations and 
seeking respite from the great heat. Not a few live far from favorable spiritual 
environments. Often testimonies are given to larger fitness for missionary 
services as a result of attendance upon these services. The meetings are deeply 
spiritual, the church has had unprecedented financial prosperity. In a revival 
under the leadership of Rev. J. Stanley Jones a goodly number professed con- 
version. The meetings were a great refreshing to God’s people. 


Needs 


The needs and openings for evangelistic and educational work have never 
been so pressing and great in this field. There is great need of reinforcement 
foreign and Indian. To double our Indian forces would easily double the rate 
of our growth. How long unentered doors will remain open is not manifest. 
Influences are at work that may turn the waiting and disappointed multitudes to 
other systems, systems that cannot save and satisfy. Could the Christian 
Church but know this day of visitation prayer and giving and the sending of 
messengers would be on a far higher and broader plane: The many who are 
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praying and helping are greatly appreciated. May their number be greatly 
increased. 


MUTTRA DISTRICT 


The Muttra District extends for about one hundred miles along both sides of 
the River Jumna and takes in the civil districts of Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri, Etah, 
and Aligarh. The population of this area is about 4,000,000. In this district are 
eight or ten important cities, with populations ranging from 20,000 to 200,000, and 
besides these there are many large towns and villages. The government has built 
good roads throughout the length and breadth of this territory, so that practically 
every part of the field is easily accessible. This is one of the most productive parts 
of the country, and is so weil watered by two or three systems of canals that there 
is little danger of famine, even when the rains completely fail. Three or four large 
railway systems link the country up with the great cities of India, so that there is 
always a good market for everything that the people can produce. 


Aligarh 


Aligarh (population, 70,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the same 
name in the United Provinces. It is situated on the Grand Trunk Road, at the 
junction of a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway with the East Indian Rail- 
way, 876 miles from Calcutta and 904 miles from Bombay. The city makes a hand- 
some appearance, its center being occupied by the lofty site of an old fortress, now 
crowned by a mosque. Aligarh contains the Anglo-Mohammedan College, the largest 
east of Cairo. It has a considerable export trade in grain, indigo, and cotton. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the Church Missionary Society is at 
work in Aligarh. 

Missionaries: Rev. Lucien B. Jones and Mrs. Jones. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Carlotta E. Hoffman, Charlotte T. Holman (on furlough), and Julia I. Kipp (on 
furlough). 

Sustifutions : Boys’ Industrial School. W. F. M. S.: Louisa Soule Girls’ Orphan- 
age, Women’s Industrial Home. 


Agra 


Agra (population, 200,000) is the headquarters of the Agra civil district of the 
United Provinces. It is situated on the Jumna River, 843 miles from Calcutta 
and 839 miles from Bombay by rail. It is the fourth city in size in the United 
Provinces. Of the population about. sixty per cent are Hindus. The famous Taj 
Mahal is on the right bank of the river. The city contains, in addition to the district 
offices, some fine public buildings. It is a great railway center at which several 
important lines meet. The city is famous for its native arts. It is one of the chief 
educational centers in the United Provinces. It was the earliest center of the mis- 
sionary enterprise in North India. Agra is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishopric, 
dating back to the time cf the Mogul Emperor Akhbar. There are three colleges— 
Saint John’s College of the Church Missionary Society, the Roman Catholic College, 
and Agra College. f ; 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, which was opened in 1874, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, the English Baptist 
Mission, and the Baptist Zenana Mission are represented. 

Missionaries: Rev. Claudius H. Plomer and Mrs. Plomer. 


Brindaban 


Brindaban (population, 50,000) is a town in the civil district of Muttra, situated 
six miles up the Jumna River from Muttra. The town is wholly given up to the vile 
worship of Krishna and has five thousand temples, some of which cost several mil- 
lions and are richly endowed. Its annual car festival draws a hundred thousand 
pilgrims from all parts of India. eon mine : é 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the Church Missionary Society is at 
work in Brindaban. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has a hospital in the 
Bre dlionaies: W. F. M. S.: Misses Cora I. Kipp, M.D., Eunice Porter, Emma 
Scott, M.D. (on furlough), and Linnie Terrell. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Hespital. 


Muttra 


Muttra (population, 60,000) is situated in the Agra division of the United Prov- 
inces on the right bank of the Jumna River and on three important lines of railway. 
The city is famous as the birthplace of Krishna, and is visited by thousands of Hindu 
pilgrims annually. It was the center of the Buddhist faith long before the Christian 
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era, and is mentioned by Pliny and Ptolemy. The finest collection of Buddhist 
relics in India is found in the museum at Muttra. Muttra for one hundred years 
has been a cantonment for British cavalry. ‘ ; 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission has been at work in Muttra since 1887. The 
Church Missionary Society and the English Baptist Misson are at work in Muttra. 

Missionaries: Rev. Mott Keislar and Mrs. Keislar, M.D. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Adelaide Clancy and Isabel McKnight. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Training School. W. F. M. S.: Blackstone 


Missionary Institute. 


W. RockweLt CLancy, Superintendent 


We now have a Christian community of 22,528, there having been 2,231 
baptisms during the year. The missionary staff consists of three missionaries 
with their wives; eight representatives of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, and seven assistants; 177 Hindustani men, and 139 Hindustani women. 
Our Sunday school scholars number 8,637, and in our schools throughout the 
district there are 1,244 boys and go2 girls. 


Transfer of Work to Presbyterians 


Two whole circuits, with 1,542 Christians, were transferred to the American 
Presbyterian Mission at the time that the Kasganj District and a part of the 
work in the Cawnpore District was handed to them. With this reduction, 
however, the district superintendent still has enough to keep him busy, for if 
he should travel day and night taking in four villages a day in which there 
are Christians it would take him more than a year to visit each village once. If 
he should meet with the Christians under his care at the rate of sixty a day it 
would take a year to meet them all. And twenty-five years ago there was not 
one village Christian in all this territory! These encouraging results have been 
brought about by the faithful labors of consecrated Indian men and women in 
cooperation with missionaries. 


Village Schools 


India is densely ignorant; but it is difficult for one who does not work 
among the people to understand the degrading effects of centuries of heathenism. 
The masses are little better than slaves of the better castes. The poverty is 
appalling. The failure of a single harvest means famine, as ninety-five people 
out of every hundred live in mud villages, and are cultivators, most of whom 
are servants of the native landlords. Very few can read. The people are so 
poor that even the little boys and girls have to help earn the living for the 
family, and there is little time or inclination for education. The government is 
spending Rs. 1,800,000 ($600,000) a year in these provinces for primary educa- 
tion, -and is planning to spend Rs. 5,300,000 ($1,766,000) a year within the next 
five years, so as to put primary education within the reach of every village boy, 
but the masses are too poor to take advantage of it. Our Christians belong, for 
the most part, to the depressed classes, the “untouchables” as they are called, 
and government schools are practically closed to them because of caste. How 
to help them is a difficult problem. 

Each one of our Indian workers has pastoral charge of the Christians living 
in from ten to twenty villages. Whenever he visits a village he calls together 
the children who are not at work and teaches them. In time the brightest of 
them learn to ‘read ‘the Bible, and it is one of our rules that those who are 
taught shall teach others. There are now in the Muttra District more than 
eleven hundred who can read the Bible; the number grows year by year. The 
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higher castes are very jealous of our poor people who can read. One day a little 
boy was reading his first book. Another boy of a high caste caught it from his 
hand and tore it up, with the remark that a low caste boy had no right to learn 
to read. In some places we have half-time schools. 


How the Church Finds and Trains the Workers 


There are no ready-made Indian workers available; they must be trained, 
and the demand far exceeds the supply, as the work goes forward so rapidly that 
it is impossible to keep pace with it. In this district we have 220 chaudhris 
(village headmen) who know something of the life of Christ and who help 
the village workers without pay. Many of them are spiritual men. Few can 
read, but they have influence with their people. They help collect money and 
grain for the work. Some can read the Bible, others are learning as they have 
time. Then, there are many boys who can read the Bible, and they help the 
chaudhris hold meetings. These boys are enrolled as “madadgars” (helpers). 
Every worker is training a number of these men and boys. Some are taught 
at night after the day’s work is done. Rev. Agru Singh, several years ago, had 
a young Chamar and his wife, who had to work hard all day, come to his 
house at night. He and his wife taught them to read. To-day, Mani Ram is 
a preacher and his wife, Gyano, is a Bible reader. Paulus was our bullock- 
driver. Although he has only one eye, he used to read while his oxen fed and, 
at night, by the light of the fire. To-day, he and his wife, Ganeshiya, are 
working in nineteen villages. Phailbus was the camp-cook. Paulus and others 

‘taught him. To-day he and his wife, Banni, are village workers. The wives of 

Paulus and Phailbus were famine girls in Mrs. Matthews’s Home at Aligarh. 
Chhitar Mal and another Paulus were Chamar shoemakers in the village of 
Tappal. They learned to read in.a night school taught by one of our workers. 
To-day, Chhitar Mal is an ordained local preacher and Paulus a local preacher, 
both in charge of a large number of villages. To give the names of all our 
workers who have thus been trained would fill this report. The only way to 
evangelize India is to raise up men and women from among the people, teach 
them, train them, lead them to be filled with the Spirit of Christ, and continually 
direct their work. This is the greatest work any missionary can do. 


Why Men Become Christians 

At Muttra we have a training school for village pastors. The most promising 
young men and their wives are given a two years’ training in the Bible. A part 
of each day is spent in teaching them to read and write, to repeat the parables, 
miracles, and the life of Christ, the Ten Commandments, Apostles’ Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and Catechism; a part of each day is spent in the mohallas and 
villages teaching to others what they have learned. The wives are taught in 
separate classes under the supervision of Miss McKnight. We have some very 
interesting young men at present in our school. A year ago a young Brahmin, 
by name of Kamani, made a pilgrimage to Brindaban. For six years he had 
gone from shrine to shrine seeking rest for his soul. At Brindaban he was 
disgusted with what he saw in the temples of Krishna. One day he met Miss 
Bonarjee in the city. She is a Bengali lady who was working among her people 
at Brindaban. She gave him a gospel, which he read. Then he went to see 
her; she prayed with him and he found peace in Christ. That was during the 
very week when the bomb was thrown at the viceroy in Delhi. Kamani’s rela- 
tives reported to the police that he was implicated in the outrage on the viceroy 
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and he was arrested. He taught the very policeman who guarded him about 
Christ. When he was released he was baptized and came into the Muttra 
Training School. Another Brahmin young man, Jaiwant, was for five years a 
priest in the largest temple in Brindaban. During the Brindaban mela in March, 
he heard the priests in the temple planning to drive the Christian preachers out 
of the mela and to throw dust over the district superintendent. He saw the 
dust thrown, but also saw that the Christians could not be driven out; so 
Jaiwant remained to hear the singing and Christ’s Spirit entered his heart. He 
spent the whole night reading John’s Gospel and next morning left the temple 
and the worship of Krishna to follow Christ. He found Miss Bonarjee, who 
prayed with him and taught him more about Christ. Four days after, we were 
holding a Quarterly Conference in Brindaban. Jaiwant came and took off his 
sacred thread and asked to have his sacred lock cut off. Miss Bonarjee cut it 
very slowly to give him time to change his mind, but he sat still till the last hair 
had been cut; then he was free. He came into the Muttra Training School 
and it seemed as though he had entered into a Christian experience at. once 
such as many others take years to get. His testimony is clear and definite 
before Hindus and Mohammedans. Another young Brahmin, Jagdis, became 
dissatisfied with Hinduism and became an Ariya Samajist. That did not satisfy 
him. Then he came to Christ. He has been in the Training School for several 
months and will make a worker. 


Summer School 


What is a summer school? It is a “School of the Prophets,’ a Bible 
school and Northfield Conference combined for every man and woman in 
Muttra District, with a kindergarten for the children of the workers, a dispen- 
sary for the sick, and a course of lectures on the Bible by the best talent we 
are able to get in this part of India. It is a school of work-methods, Epworth 
League methods and Sunday school methods. It has graded courses of study 
for men and women, with written and oral examinations at the end, and care- 
fully recorded results which are kept from year to year. It is a time of deep 
spiritual revival and heart searching before God. It lasts six weeks, from the 
middle of July to the end of August, and it costs, yes, it costs about $300, and 
God sends the money from He knows where. 


Industrial Work 
The Boys’ Industrial Orphanage, Aligarh 


What is the relation between character-building and the making of a good 
pair of shoes? or between moral straightness and a straight line made by a string 
and charcoal along a board, to be followed by a handsaw? That a relation does 
exist One cannot doubt when he looks into the face of Brother L. B. Jones who 
spent five years in a wagon factory in America, until he became a first-class 
mechanic, and afterward worked his way through college and theological 
seminary. The fine young men who work in the shops at Aligarh, under the 
supervision and direction of Mr. Jones, also prove that a relation exists. If you 
want a first-class pair of shoes, a typewriter table, a comfortable chair, or any- 
thing else in their line, send to our Industrial School and you will get good 
and honest work. There are more than fifty boys in the institution and room 
for fifty more. Again it is the question of dollars, but it takes only $20 a year 
to give a boy a liberal education in Vernacular, for each boy spends half-time in 
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school, and a training which develops manhood and Christian character. The 
government so highly appreciates this school that it gives $240 a year as a 
grant. Many boys have gone out to earn their own living; six young men are 
workers in our district; two are in the Theological Seminary, Bareilly; two are 
in our Muttra Training School, and one in the Anglo-Vernacular School, Muttra. 
The little boys are mothered by Mrs. Jones. 


Boys’ Boarding School, Muttra 


This, too, is a government aided school. The hostel has about sixty Chris- 
tians under the care of Rev. M. S. Budden. The school is held in Flora Hall, in 
the heart of Muttra city. This building was erected by Mr. Wiliam Blackstone 
of America as a memorial to his daughter Flora. The enrollment is 180, of 
whom 100 are Hindus, 20 Moslems, and 60 Christians, and the standard is 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle. The Rev. A. Luke is in charge. 


Medical Work, Brindaban 


Brindaban, the city of 5,000 temples devoted to the worship of Krishna, has 
been well named ‘‘Satan’s Seat.’ For the 8,000 widows devoted to the temples 
and for the multitude of women who come to Brindaban to worship, a dispensary 
and hospital are necessary. Miss Kipp, M.D., and Miss Terrell, a trained nurse, 
are giving their lives to these poor people. They, with their assistants, also 
visit the women in their homes and are often called to the temple courts to 
give help to the dying. They carry the message of Christ to these poor souls. 
One day Mrs. Clancy and I were going out by train to Brindaban. Many pil- 
grims were on the train. Arrived at Brindaban, we saw a miserable woman 
dragged out of a compartment and put down on the ground. She was filthy; 
her face was covered with flies, and she was unconscious. In her company were 
ten women, but not one of them would touch her. We sent for a cot and had 
her carried to the hospital. Miss Kipp and Miss Terrell ministered to that 
dying woman all through the night till she died in the early morning. Then 
the people from a temple came and carried out her body to burn. 

During six weeks of our Summer School Miss Kipp had a dispensary in 
our compound, while Miss Terrell and Miss Cousins (Indian medical assistant) 
cared for the work at Brindaban. 


English Work , 

The district superintendent is nonconformist chaplain to the Inniskilling 
Dragoons, Muttra. Rev. C. H. Plomer and Mrs. Plomer have English work at 
Agra, in addition to their Vernacular work. 


PUNJAB DISTRICT 


Punjab District includes the Punjab civil province with its three cities, 53 
towns, and 43,660 villages, and a population of about 27,000,000. It is the seat 
of the earliest Aryan settlements in India. About fifty-six per cent of the popu- 
lation is sustained by agriculture. The main source of wealth lies in the expor- 
tation of wheat. The greater portion of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion is in the Patiala state, especially in Patiala city, among about 6,000,000 people, 
of whom about one tenth are of the depressed classes. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the other boards at work in the Pun- 
jab are the English Baptist Mission, the Reformed Presbyterian Mission, the Church 
Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana Mission, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, the Church of Scotland, the Moravian Mission, the 
United Presbyterian Mission, and the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, and the 
Salvation Army, 
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Lahore 


Lahore (population, 210,000) is the political capital of the Punjab. It is situ- 
ated on the Ravi River, and at the junction of the railway lines from Karachi, 
Peshawar, and Calcutta, 1,250 miles from the last and 1,280 miles from Bombay. 
Of the population about sixty per cent are Mohammedans. The native city covers 
an area of about one: square mile.. The European quarters cover a large area and 
contain the secretariate buildings, the district courthouse, the government college, 
and Punjab University, the Senate Hall, the American Presbyterian College, and 
other important buildings. Lahore is one of the most important educational centers 
in North India. Rudyard Kipling was educated here. Pid: 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1881. Other mission boards 
at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the. American Presbyterians 
(North), the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and the 
Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. 


Missionaries: Rev. John C. Butcher, M.D., and Mrs. Butcher. W. F. M. S.: 
Miss Lily D. Greene, ~ 


._ Institution: Johnson Memorial Training School. 


J. C. Butcuer, Superintendent 


Multiplication by Subtraction 


The workers in the Punjab District would like to take some credit for 
what has been accomplished, but considering the smallness and the weakness 
of our force on the field it is manifest that the work has not been theirs. We 
have had back of us a magnificent band of intercessors in America, and the 
Lord of. the Harvest has assuredly heard their pleadings. We report this 
year 3,333 baptisms and ‘a Christian community of 18,099, an increase over 
last year of 3,064. There have been cut off from the Punjab District during 
the last eight years the Roorkee and Delhi Districts, and the Mussoorie Circuit, 
while over 3,000 baptized Christians have been given over to the care of other 
missions, If all the Christians at present connected with these various divi- 
sions were now in one district, that district would report over 50,000 Christians. 
But it would be an unworkable district. Indeed, even now the Punjab 
District is altogether too vast to be properly worked by one administration. 
The District Superintendent hoped for relief to himself from each successive 


division, but no relief has been apparent, because the pruned tree has given 
forth fresh branches so rapidly. 


The Forces 


The year has not been without its trials and disappointments. A few of 
the workers have seemed to be unworthy; there has been sickness, and anti- 
Christian forces have tried to injure the work. Worldly officials’ and selfish 
masters have tried to intimidate and turn back our young disciples. We have 
ninety male workers, including one American missionary, seven Indian Annual 
Conference members, five ordained local preachers, nine unordained local 
preachers, twenty-three exhorters and forty-five pastor teachers. Of these ' 
pastor teachers sixteen. were licensed as exhorters and three as local preachers 
at the recent District Conference. It will be seen from this that not only was 
our staff of workers small, but half of them were of the lowest grade and 
three fourths of them were men who themselves required a good deal of help 
from the other workers. For the bringing in of converts we” depend upon the 
people themselves, and we have 466 of these enrolled as leaders or voluntary 
helpers. Not one of these leaders receives’ a cent of money from our mission 
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funds; on the contrary, one of the conditions upon which he is recognized as 
a leader is that he himself shall be a liberal contributor to. the pala support 
fund. The circuits number sixteen. 


Some Problems 


We have been doing systematic work in 880 villages, in 447 of which 
Christians are to be found, while in the other 433 there are 9,500 inquirers 
being taught, nearly all of whom will probably be baptized within the next 
three years. The most difficult part of the work is the teaching. Those 
already in the fold want to bring in their fellows, so that propagation is 
largely done by the unpaid and often unrecognized workers. Thus the 
people join us; then we have to teach them what we believe and how we 
conduct ourselves. Moreover, as neither they nor their ancestors have been 
able to read, we try to get them to at least learn to read their Bibles. This 
is no easy task for our small band of inefficient workers, especially as the 
people are scattered and engaged in toil from childhood. Most difficult it is 
to get Christ formed within them. Probably we err in this matter by imagining 
that it is our work, and dependent upon our methods and’ zeal, forgetful that 
God often works in ways that we do not understand. 


The Work at Lahore 


Lahore is the center of the district as well as the capital of the province. 
Now that Delhi has been separated from the Punjab, Lahore is the largest city 
in the province, the census of I9II giving us a population of 228,687. Eight 
years ago the Lahore Circuit reported 1,553 Christians. Since then the circuit 
has been divided and subdivided until the same territory now contains six 
circuits. The present Lahore Circuit has pastoral work in forty-four villages 
and mohallas, in twenty-six of which Christians are found. There are 1,200 
Christians, of whom 215 were baptized this year. We have nineteen voluntary 
workers, of whom three are local preachers. Our work in-Lahore itself is 
mostly among domestic servants, but quite a number of our educated young 
men from Hindustan are employed in secular work in Lahore. These give 
dignity and support to our work. ‘The Johnson Memorial Training School 
has given instruction to thirty-two men and seventeen women. Most of these 
were villagers under instruction for a short time, who, having learned to 
read, went back to their villages. The Charlotte Bridge Memorial Hall has 
given shelter to fifty-one boys, most of whom have been in attendance all the 
year. ‘Seventeen of them have been attending the Government School in Muzang 
as day-pupils, while three have been attending the Presbyterian High School 
in the city. 


Fellowship in Service 


I ought to state that my wife has twice been over the entire district with 
me, and has cheerfully borne all the attendant discomforts of these sometimes 
rough trips, glad to be of help to the village women and their teachers. I 
cannot close without again thanking the National Bible Society of Scotland 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society for their substantial help, by means 
of which we are able to report the sale of 19,974 Scriptures and portions. 
Our work is mostly among the illiterate, but these Scriptures reach a higher 
stratum of society, and there is abundant evidence that higher society is being 
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profoundly stirred, and is feeling the challenge of the successful efforts by 
Christian missions to lift the lowly. 


SOUTHERN PUNJAB DISTRICT 
Hissar 


Missionaries: Rev. James Lyon and Mrs. Lyon. 


[New District, No Report] 


RAJPUTANA DISTRICT 


Rajputana District, formerly named Ajmer District, includes the whole province 
of Rajputana, a group of twenty native states, and the small British division of 
Ajmer, the combined areas of which aggregate 130,000 square miles of territory, 
or more than the combined areas of the New England States and New York. To 
reach the extreme outposts of the district the superintendent has to make a round 
trip of 7oo miles. A large part of the territory is desert. 

The latest census, taken in 1901, shows a population of 10,125,000. The great 
mass of the people are Hindus, who number 8,000,000. There are 757,000 Moham- 
medans and 25,000 Christians. The remainder belong to the aboriginal or non- 
Hindu tribes, such as the Minas, Bhils, and Mhairs. The Rajputs are the ruling 
tribe, but they nowhere form a majority of the population. While there has been 
considerable political ferment among the educated classes of British India, the 
rulers and people of Rajputana have been loyal to the British crown. With the 
exception of a few high-caste leaders the people are friendly toward missionaries, 
and gladly listen to their preaching. The entire province is subject to periodical 
famines at intervals of about seven years. Consequently, the great mass of the 
people, who are farmers, are very poor. 


Ajmer 


Ajmer (population, about 74,000) is a large and important city in Rajputana, 
being the administrative headquarters of the civil district of Ajmer-Merwara. It 
is 677 miles northeast of Bombay, and is an important railway center, lying in the 
middle of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway system. The city lies at the foot of a high 
hill. It is rich in buildings of antiquarian interest, and contains the tomb of a 
Mohammedan saint, which is visited by about 25,000 pilgrims annually. Of its popu- 
lation about sixty per cent are Hindus and thirty per cent Mohammedans. Ajmer is 
a city of considerable manufacturing activity. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1883. The other boards at 
work are the United Free Church of Scotland and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. Floyd C. Aldrich and Mrs. Aldrich. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Laura G. Bobenhouse and Harriet N. Mills. ‘ 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Bible Training School. W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Boarding School, Training School. 


Phalera 


Phalera (population, about 1,000), one of the most important centers of Christian 
work in Rajputana, is situated on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, about fifty miles 
northeast of Ajmer. The great salt lakes are near Phalera. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun about rg900, during the great 
famine. No other mission boards are at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Arthur L. Grey. and Mrs. Grey. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Estella Forsyth, E, Lavinia Nelson, and S. Edith Randall. 

Institutions: Boys’ Orphanage and Industrial School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ 
Orphanage, Medical Dispensary. 


Morr Kersiar, Superintendent 
Rearrangement of Boundaries 


Last year the large territory of Pikanir was set aside as a part of the 
North Rajputana District, taking eighteen workers and 1,480 village Chris- 
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tians from this report. This relieved us of ‘the supervision of that distant 
field, and allowed us new workers to be placed in the ripening harvest. The 
eight circuits remaining have at present 172 workers and 8198 Christians. 
The progress during the year is not in the baptisms, which were only 312, 
but in a gratifying advancement in the spiritual life, evidenced by higher 
ideals, a keener conscience, and more faithful. work. Our greatest task for 
the present is the training of young workers. Of the 172 helpers, 123, or nearly 
seventy-three per cent, are the product of our schools. These are young and 
the majority are inexperienced, and must be developed as evangelists. 

The District has also made a contribution of ten young people, some of 
whom were among our best workers, for the Mass Movement in Delhi 
District. 

Villagers Changed Attitude 


This year we had thirty-one workers, including the missionaries, at the 
mela, and found conditions such as we have never before seen. We were all 
greatly impressed with two things: the villagers’ knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
and their desire to learn more about Christianity. A few years ago, the 
worshipers from the villages knew nothing of Him, and were afraid of us. 
This year we found it very different. Very many of them know something 
of the Gospel, and were anxious to learn more. We were often called 
aside by anxious seekers, who desired to know the story of Christ. Repeatedly 
they silenced opponents who came to interfere. They were not afraid to oppose 
the Pandits when they came to tell them not to listen to those things. The 
seed has very evidently been sown in the villages whence the pilgrims came. 
Although the opportunity was not so good as at other religious festivals, good 
work was done at Parbatsar among the villagers who came with their animals 
to the fair. About 60,000 oxen were brought for sale. 

Famine conditions are very serious over much of the District. Thousands 
of people have left with their cattle hoping to find pasture and work elsewhere. 
Many of our Christians have gone. In spite of these conditions the self- 
support on the District has increased. We are hoping for the time when 
we shall have self-supporting churches in every circuit as we now have in 
Ajmer. 

The Workers’ Institute, held from October Ist to the 27th, was very 
satisfactory. All were greatly helped by the visit of Bishop and Mrs. Eveland, 
and the Bishop’s inspiring messages. After the District Conference there 
were four days of meetings for the deepening of the spiritual life. Bishop 
Warne was with us, and brought much inspiration to all. 


The Institutions 

Mr. Aldrich, the missionary-in-charge of the Boys’ School in Ajmer, writes: 
“Aside from a short period without a head-master in the school that branch 
of the work has continued to prosper during the year. We have at present 
a good staff of teachers, and there are many signs of earnestness on the 
part of the boys.” The Tilaunia Sanitorium for tubercular girls and women, 
under Dr. Baksh as resident physician, has had an increased number of 
patients. 

The Dispensary has continued to be a boon to the poor people about 
Phalera. Mazhar Russain has rendered valuable service not only here but in 
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the District. His work at the Pushkar mela was a valuable aid to the evan- 
gelistic preaching. Many times he has visited the workers in distant villages 
where no medical aid could be obtained. His care and conscientious work 
have been greatly appreciated. 


English Work ' 

There is a great field here to work, and much time has been given to 
these interests. The people are appreciative, and love the “Truth as it is in 
Jesus.” The Sunday School superintended by Mr. James Inglis is in an 
encouraging condition, and the people of the station are receiving much help 
through this medium. There have been opportunities to hold meetings with 
the railway people at various places. 


NORTH RAJPUTANA DISTRICT 
W. W. Asue, M.D., Superintendent 


Transfer of Kasganj to Presbyterians 

Fort a brief period after returning from a rest in America we sojourned 
at Ajmer. -When the appointments were read at Conference in March we 
were delighted to hear that Kasganj District, situated in the center of our 
egteat ‘Methodist work in Northern India, was to be our field of labor. The 
work here was begun about thirty years ago, and has been carried on almost 
entirely by native brethren. Their labors were blest during these years, and 
a Christian community of eleven thousand souls had been added to the 
church. But one month after we moved to Kasganj it was decided to 
transfer this field to the American Presbyterian Mission which had a large 
staff of foreign missionaries on the ground, and move our workers to a more 
needy parish. Three months were spent in writing up records and trans- 
ferring our people to the sister church. This task being completed, a recon- 
noitering tour was made to explore our future field of operations and decide 
upon the strategic centers to be occupied. 


A New District 

At a meeting of the Cabinet of Northwest India Conference, in Lucknow, 
April 29th, it was decided to form a new district in Northern Rajputana and 
Southeastern Punjab with headquarters at Hissar. This district lies mostly 
in.the Great Indian and Shaikhawati deserts, and has eighty Christians. With 
the exception of one circuit from the old Rajputana District, this is entirely 
new work, and the people have been “sitting in darkness” from time im- 
memorial, As far as we know there is no other Christian mission operating 
in this vast territory. The neglect has been largely due to the inaccessibility 
of much of the country. It was here that Alexander the Great met his first 
and only defeat. The arid desert, the scorching sand dunes, and the sturdy 
inhabitants were. too much for the great conqueror who was compelled to 
retrace his steps before reaching the Ganges, his coveted goal. This was 
327 B. C., and many of the same conditions still prevail. 


The People 


The inhabitants of the extreme eastern section of the district are descendants 
of the famous Bhattis who successfully opposed the Greek invaders. While 
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under the influence of native rule the Bhattis were lawless freé-booters. They 
have been described as of a cruel, savage, and. ferocious disposition, enter- 
taining an abhorrence for the usages of civilized life. Many of them still 
maintain their nomadic customs, and a century of British rule has not eradi- 
cated their predatory instincts. Many are now farmers and shepherds who 
earn their living by honest toil. There is a large Mohammedan population, 
but their customs are in some respects at variance with those observed by 
other followers of the prophet, particularly in the women appearing, without 
reserve, unveiled in public, and in their associating openly with men. This 
makes them more accessible, and consequently more easily reached with the 
Gospel. The central and western parts of the district are inhabited by the 
descendants of the ancient race of Rajputs. ‘Under British protectorate these 
valiant warriors have settled down’ to peaceful pursuits, and their battle- 
fields have been turned into productive farms and pastures upon which thou- 
sands of sheep, cattle, and camels subsist. They are mostly Hindus, but a 
small percentage of Mohammedans are found in almost every town. In the 
southwestern part of the district there are many Bhils and other aboriginal 
tribes who can scarcely be called civilized. With such diversified population 
and so many different religions, this field affords abundant opportunities for 
missionary effort. ; 
A Beginning 

On June 28th a little band of thirty-five men: and women, and as many 
children, boarded the train at Kasganj bound for the wilderness of western 
India. They were leaving the land of their birth and the home of their child- 
hood for regions unknown to carry the good tidings of salvation to a stratige 
people. With suppressed sorrow and tear-dimmed eyes. they bade farewell to 
relatives and friends who had gathered on the station platform to see ‘them 
off. As the train steamed out of the station a tremendous shout “Yishu 
Masih ki jai’ (Victory to Jesus Christ) burst from every tongue, then each 
lusty voice took up the chorus “Jai Prabhu Yishu jai adhiraja” (Victory to 
the Lord Jesus, Victory to the great King). Two days later the writer was 
standing on the station. platform at Hissar when the north-bound train pulled 
in, and from a crowded third-class carriage came the same chorus tg the 
astonishment of a great throng of other passengers. After a week of waiting 
upon God and much planning the workers were sent forth to. occupy the 
places which were decided upon as being most suitable. 


District Needs 

The Lord has sent a few laborers into this great destitute field. Most of 
them left much easier places, home, kindred, and friends, to obey the call of 
the Master. The pittance they receive is barely enough to keep soul and body. 
together, so there is nothing left to provide warm clothing to protect them 
from the bleak desert wind during the winter. Throughout the greater part 
of the district living expenses are one third more than they are in other 
districts, so in justice to these faithful servants of God their salaries should 
be increased to meet the extra demands. To successfully do the work planned 
we must have ten more men, with their wives, immediately. The men are 
available, but their salaries are still hidden somewhere in God’s great treasury. 
A lady doctor could do more just now to advance the work than any other 
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agency that could be employed. To facilitate the transportation of our workers, 
a yoke of oxen and two camels are badly needed. If the district superintend- 
ent does the work required of him and the work he should do, fifteen 
dollars per month will be required for itinerating. We are endeavoring to 
train a few of our most promising young men and their wives for Christian 
work among the depressed classes. For each of these families four dollars 
per month are required to feed and clothe them while in training. There are 
many other needs, but these are the most pressing at present. 


Prospects 


Of the five millions of people about one third are “hungering and thirsting 
after righteousness,” one third are indifferent, and the other third are antago- 
nistic to the Gospel. While there are many difficulties to be overcome, there 
is every prospect of an abundant harvest in the near future. 


ROORKEE DISTRICT 


Roorkee District is situated in the United Provinces, between the Ganges and 
the Jumna Rivers, having the Himalayas on the north and the civil district of Meerut 
on the south. It comprises two civil districts, Dehra Dun and Saharanpur, and also 
parts of Muzaffarnagar. It is approximately, 100 miles from north to south and 
40 miles from east to west and contains a population of 2,500,000, 800,000 of whom 
are of the depressed classes. The majority belong to the Chamar (leather-workers) 
caste. Hardwar, situated where the Ganges River emerges from the Himalayas, one 
of the sacred cities of the Hindus, is in this district. Thousands of Hindus visit 
Hardwar to wash away their sins. Two thirds of the population are Hindus and 
one third Mohammedans. The language spoken is Hindustani. 


_ Roorkee 


Roorkee (population, 20,000) is the headquarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in Saharanpur District of the United Provinces, and a cantonment for British troops. 
It is on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The upper Ganges 
Canal passes through the native town and the cantonment. The most important 
institution in Roorkee is the Thomason Engineering College, said to be the best of 
the kind in India. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1875. Other mission boards 
at work here are the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Reformed Pres- 
byterians, and the Mission to Lepers in India and the East. 


Missionaries: Rey. Philo M. Buck and Mrs. Buck, Rev. Dennis Clancy and 
Mrs. Clancy. : 


Institutions: Bible Training School, Boys’ Boarding School, Roorkee Leper 
Asylum. 


Dennis Crancy, Superintendent 
Staff 


The staff of the District consists of two American missionaries, three 
Conference Members, thirteen Ordained Local Preachers, twelve Local 
Preachers, twenty Exhorters, thirteen Pastor Teachers, thirty Bible Readers, 
eighteen Evangelist Teachers, and ten Voluntary Workers—a total of one 
hundred and twenty-one. 


The Field 


Of the population, which is between two and a half and three millions 
of people, a little less than a million belong to the depressed classes, which 
in these days are very accessible. The Chamars are numerous, and seem 
to be a prosperous people. Already we have baptized a good many both 
from the Jattiyas and the Chamars, and the way seems to be open for a 
good work among them. Three other Missions are operating in this field. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission has some work at Roorkee, 
and around Hardwar. The American Presbyterian Mission has, educational 
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work at Saharanptir, for boys and for men preparing for mission work, and 
at Dehra Dun they have a high-grade educational institution for Hindustani 
girls. The National Missionary Society has a little wotk in the Nukkar Tahsil, 
near Saharanpur. 


Christian Community 


This year we report 18,968 Christians, there have been 982 baptisms. I 
have generally found that the numbers of those who profess themselves to be 
Christians are réally more than what we have on our books. Our Christians 
live in 486 villages and mohallas, so each Christian community will average 
about forty in number. It is not at all an unusual thing to find all, or nearly 
all, of the people of a mohalla Christians. As the Christian community is 
already very large, and the number of our workers very small, I have urged 
our workers this year to look after the people that we have already baptized 
rather than try to extend the work to places where we have no baptized 
Christians. This is the one reason for the number of baptisms being less this 
year than in some of the previous years. I have also requested our workers 
to baptize none of the family unless the whole family is ready for baptism. In 
some cases it maybe wise to wait until the whole mohalla is ready, but in 
my Opinion, in this work, we should baptize nothing less than a whole family. 


Self-support 

Our total raised for self-support this year is Rs. 1,963 from all sources. 
In this is included a Capitation Grant for ministering to British Troops. The 
actual amount received from our Hindustani people is Rs. 737. This is not at all 
satisfactory, but I do not think that it is altogether due to the unwillingness 
of the people to give, but rather the fault of having a bad system for collecting 
from the people. As fast as I can I am going through the district myself, 
and taking an accurate census of our people by families. These families we 
shall distribute among our workers, and urge them to collect from the families 
regularly every month, and require the workers to keep an accurate account 
of how much each gives. If we can get each one of our Christians, big and 
little, to give on an average of not less than one anna each per year, we shall 
be making some progress. 

This is a fertile and rich country. It is well watered by the two great 
rivers—Ganges and Jumna. Although prices of good supplies sometimes go - 
high, famine is practically unknown. Generally the people are well to do, as 
things go in this country, and the time should come when all of this work 
should be self-supporting, at least so far as the Hindustani forces are 
concerned. 


Training School 

We have had four families in our training school. One of these has been 
sent into the work, but we hope to have three or four more families in 
shortly, bringing up the number to seven families. It is almost impossible to 
estimate the influence of an institution like this on the lives of these who 
have never before had a chance to make anything out of themselves. 


Summer School 
This year our Summer School began on October 30, and closed after 
two days of District Conference on November 28. We had hoped great 
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things from it, but it was better than our expectations. The following were 
with us from one to three days: Bishop Warne, Dr. Buck, Mr. Velte, and 
Mr. Borup, both of the American Presbyterian Mission of Saharanpur; 37k 
Robertson, J. Benson Baker, R. M. Wilson, Miss Greene, B. T. Badley, and 
Rockwell Clancy. Mr. Frank, of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel Mission of Roorkee, spoke once. Mrs. Clancy was very fortunate in 
having the assistance of Miss McLeavy for most of the Summer School. 
Her services were greatly appreciated by all of our people. 


Boarding School 

During the year we have had about thirty boys in our hostel, but have 
room for about double this number. At present our boys are being taught 
in the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel Mission School and in the 
Government Schools. This is not entirely satisfactory, as we are not able to 
have the careful supervision over the boys that we would like. Some of the 
boys who have been in the college workshops have also been living in our 
hostel. Government offers great opportunities to bright young men who wish 
to thoroughly equip themselves for some good trade. 


English Work 

We still maintain our English work, holding a Parade Service évery 
Sunday morning, and a Voluntary Service Sunday evenings. These services 
have been well attended by soldiers, college students, and some civilians. We 
have had a number of conversions during the year.. 


Colportage 

This district is especially adapted to this kind of work, as there are two 
large railway junctions, and several places where melas are held, notably 
Hardwar, to which multitudes of people are going throughout the year. Our 
sales of Scripture portions during the year have run well up to 9,000. All of 
our workers are expected to be engaged in this work along with their other 
work, and are urged never to give away Scriptures, as the people are more 
likely to prize them if they pay something for them. 


Leper Asylum 


In addition to our other work we have the superintendency of the Leper 
Asylum at Roorkee, which has had during the year between sixty and seventy 
inmates. Almost all of these are Christians. Christianity being the only 
religion that makes any provision for these unfortunate creatures, it is not 
at all strange that they should adopt the Christian religion as theirs almost 
as soon as they are admitted. Among them there are some real bright 
Christians. One of our’ workers, in addition to his other duties, does the 
work of pastor for them. 
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SOUTH INDIA CONFERENCE 


The South India Conference includes all that part of India lying south of the 
Bombay and Bengal Conferences and the Central Provinces Conference. It 
comprises the great Madras Presidency, a small part of the Bombay Presidency, 
nearly all of the state of Hyderabad, and the state of Mysore. The general shape of 
the Conference is that of a triangle, with its apex pointing southward. Within its 
boundaries are spoken the great Dravidian languages—Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, 
Malayalan; also toward the north, Marathi. The soil of South India is proverbial - 
for its fertility, producing sugar cane, cotton, rice, and other products, with an 
abundance surpassed by no other region. 

The South India Conference was originally the Bombay, Bengal, and Madras 
Mission of the India Conference. It was organized as an Annual Conference 
November 9, 1876. 


The South India Conference met in annual session at Hyderabad, Deccan, 
December 11 to 17, 1913, Bishop J. E. Robinson presiding. In the extent of its ter-° 
ritory it is first among the India Conferences, second in the number of mission- 
ary workers, and third in size of the Christian community. The total number of 
baptisms for the year was 8,880, and the increase in the church membership 
was 8,925, giving a total of 37,518 under our care. The Bangalore District 
showed an increase of fifty-three per cent in members, and the Hyderbad 
and Vikarabad Districts, collectively, the greatest numerical increase, being 
5,407. But large as are these multitudes who have been baptized during the 
past year, they do not fully indicate the wonderful opportunity for evangelism 
which many parts of the Conference present. In three of the six districts the. 
movement toward Christianity is so large it could not be handled. In the 
Raichur District 2,600 registered inquirers had to be left unbaptized for want 
of pastors to shepherd them afterward. In the Belgaum District only about 
one tenth of the available number were baptized, while in the Vikarabad 
District, where our membership in six years has grown from 600 to 13,000, 
the work may be said to have only begun. 

In addition to the above statistics the Conference reported day and 
primary school pupils, 6,433, an increase of 1,369; high school pupils, 285, 
increase, 78; 44 students in college, being an increase of 15. In the Sunday 
schools there are 12,868 pupils, being an increase of 314. 

\ 
English Work 

Probably the most significant feature of the session was the organization 
by Bishop Robinson of the English work into the English District to include 
all the English churches and schools in the entire Conference. Rev. C. W. 
Ross de Souza was appointed superintendent, with residence at Madras, and 
pastoral charge of the English circuit in that city. The plans contemplate 
aggressive work in various directions among English-speaking people, developing 
the splendid beginnings which we already possess. It is expected to be 
productive of large results. The Indian Witness, commenting on this plan, 
says: “The experiment, for thus we must regard it, will be regarded with 
much interest. Should it prove successful other sections of India will doubt- 
less follow and the way for the desired English Conference be opened. We 
sincerely trust that this new departure in South India will prepare the way 
for a widespread revival in the Anglo-Indian community.” 
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Self-support 


The Conference raised during 1913 $11,995, being an increase of $8,029. 
Self-support is become one of the most important items in the Conference-wide 
policy and, as above indicated, most encouraging developments have occurred. 
On the Vikarabad District Rs. 4,000 was raised by the Christian community 
for this purpose. Outside friends have become interested, a Hindu gentleman 
made a donation of Rs. 200, specifying that Rs. 150 should be put into direct 
evangelistic: work and Rs. 50 for school purposes. On the Vikarabad District 
a Lingaite (an influential Hindu caste) opened his house for the entertain- 
ment of one of the Mission Conferences, fed and feted the Indian members, 
and himself attended the sessions. On the Raichur District the people, from 
their poverty, raised nearly Rs. 1,400. One needs to see the conditions in 
which our Christian people are compelled to live before the full significance 
of these contributions can be realized. One native member of the Conference 
decided to go wholly on the self-supporting basis in his circuit. This is but 
indicative of a new spirit of independence and self-confidence which will more 
and more make itself apparent among the Indian brethren. As he has a 
Christian community of 1,800 back of him in this step it ought to be successful. 


Madras Publishing House 


The Madras Publishing House has had the best year in all its history. 
It has turned out a vast amount of literature and done extensive printing 
in several languages. Its indebtedness is steadily diminishing and its pros- 
pects, apart from its debt, were never brighter. 


Work in Three Languages 


The territory embraced by the South India Conference is spread out so 
widely as to make unified, economical, homogeneous administration more 
difficult than anywhere else in this great empire. The work has to be carried 
on in three of the great Dravidian languages of the South—Telugu, Tamil, 
and Kanarese, languages which have no affinity with the closely allied Sans- 
kritian languages of the north. Hence this Conference is embarrassed as is 
no other in the matter of training workers, maintaining schools and equip- 
ping the work. , 

But notwithstanding these very real and practical difficulties, the South 
India Conference, proud mother of a half a dozen prosperous Conferences, 
moves forward in its great work with manifest tokens of the presence and 
power of God. It was never more alive to its opportunities, never more 
eagerly aggressive in its efforts, the arms of its hands being made strong by 
the hands of the Mighty One of Jacob. 

A map of India will indicate the divisions of the Conference. The 
Telugu field, in which God is so signally blessing our evangelistic labors, at 
this time, is embraced within the dominions of His Highness the Nizam and 
constitutes the Hyderabad and Vikarabad Districts. Our Kanarese field is 
divided between the Nizam’s dominions, the Mysore Province (another feud- 
atory state) and the southern portion of the Bombay presidency. Our 
Hee work is carried on in the Madras presidency, including the Tinnevelly 

istrict. 
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BANGALORE DISTRICT 


Bangalore District lies in the southeastern part of the Mysore state. The 
civil district of the same name has an area of 3,092 square miles and a population 
of about 900,000, Of this number over 25,000 are Christians, there being in this 
district more than half of the Christians in the state of Mysore. The majority of 
native Christians are Roman Catholics. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the other boards represented in Ban- 
galore District are the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church of 
England Missionary Society, the London Missionary Society, and the English Wes- 
leyan Mission. 


Bangalore 


Bangalore (population, about 160,000) is the seat of government for the Mysore 
state and a British military cantonment. It is situated 3,000 feet above the sea 
and enjoys a pleasant and temperate climate, which has attracted a considerable 
European and Eurasian population. It is the meeting place of four lines of railway, 
being 219 miles by rail from Madras and 692 miles. ‘from Bombay. Bangalore, next 
to Madras, is the largest city in South India. It is an important Roman Catholic 
center; of the 13,700 native Christians about 11,700 are Catholics. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1874. Besides the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Protestant work is carried on by the London Missionary Society, 
the Church of England Missionary Society, and the English Wesleyan Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Alvin B. Coates and Mrs. Coates, Rev. John W. Simmons 
and Mrs. Simmons, Mr. Jacob -E. Trieschmann. W. F. M. S.: Misses Fannie’ F. 
Fisher, Ida G. Isham, Julia E. Morrow. 

Be Sei eae Baldwin Boys’ High School. W. F. M. S.: Baldwin Girls’ High 
chool. 


Bowringpet 


Bowringpet (population, 3,000) is situated in the eastern part of the Mysore 
state, on the Madras Railway, about 40 miles from Bangalore, and is the railway 
station for the Kolar mission station, and also for the Kolar gold fields. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission is the only Protestant mission here. 

Missionaries: Rey. John B. Buttrick and Mrs. Buttrick, 


Kolar 


Kolar (population, about 10 ,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name in the state of Mysore, 42 miles east of Bangalore. It is a place of great 
antiquity, though little of what is ancient remains. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1874. It is the most important 
point of the vernacular work of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in the district, 
chiefly noted for its successful Industrial Institute. 

Missionaries: Rev. Karl E. Anderson and Mrs. Anderson, Mr. Clayton E. Gabel 
and Mrs. Gabel. W. F. M. S.: Misses Martha A. Griffin, Margaret D. Lewis, M.D., 
Florence W. Maskell (on furlough), and Urdell Montgomery. 

Institutions: Biblical Training School, Kanarese Boys’ Boarding School, Indus- 
trial Training Institute. W. F. M. S.: Kanarese Girls’ Orphanage and Boarding 
School, Deaconess Home, Widows’ Home, Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital. 


J. B. Burtricx, Superintendent 


The Workers 

The personnel of the effective workers has remained unchanged during 
the year, a new and unique experience for this district. No one has died, none 
have withdrawn, and no missionary has been transferred to another district. 
On the other hand, our force has had no increase to its numbers, and the 
appointments left last Conference “to be supplied” are still waiting “to be 
supplied.” I am extremely thankful, however, that the timely and generous 
gift of an elect lady has made it possible for the missionary for evangelistic 
work on the Kolar and neighboring circuits to be appointed. 


Evangelism 
Our main work is evangelistic. This is ever kept in view by missionary 
and Indian worker, and is constantly emphasized as of first importance, The 
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outstanding period of reaping was last February, which was observed as our 
month for the Evangelistic Campaign. During that month 435 baptisms were 
reported on the district, more than 400 of that number being in villages on 
the Kolar Circuit. The total baptisms for the year on the entire district are 
653, betokening the fact that only 218 baptisms occurred during the other 
months of the year. Whilst no other month was so visibly fruitful as 
February, yet each was abundantly fruitful in other respects. S. Noah, as 
pastor of the Kolar Kanarese Church, and head of the Biblical School, has 
been in labors abundant. There have been seven students in the school this 
year, two of whom have been licensed as exhorters. I shall be glad when 
this institution is merged in the proposed United Kanarese Training Institution 
for vernacular preachers and teachers. 


Education 


In coordination with evangelistic work, considerable educational work 
is being undertaken on the district. Schools exist in English and in the 
vernacular for boys and for girls, for Anglo-Indian and for Indian. There 
are very few schools for non-Christians, and what there are of such are only 
of primary grade. 

In Bangalore the Baldwin High Schools for boys and girls respectively 
are classed as European schools under the government code. Special mention 
must be made of the Anglo-Vernacular Primary School for boys in Black- 
pully, Bangalore. This school is recognized as part of the government's 
scheme of bringing to Panchama communities of India the uplift and en- 
lightenment of education. The school has recently moved from rented quarters 
into a new building erected on land granted to us by the municipality, and 
which is the best site for the purpose in that part of Bangalore. The new 
school is an ornament to the locality, has cost Rs. 6,000, and is entering on 
its path of usefulness unencumbered by debt. This has been brought about 
by the liberality of government in its grants, and by the generous contribu- 
tions of friends in America, gathered largely by Rev. Karl Anderson, who 
first launched the project of building some years ago. The progress and en- 
larged usefulness of the school is now assured. It is supported by government 
grant-in-aid, and by the local English circuit. 

At Kolar we have educational institutions for orphans, for boarders, for 
day-pupils, and for industrial students. All have had a prosperous year. 

The Kanarese Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding School has increased in 
numbers, and we look for a wider sphere of usefulness for this institution as 
our Christian community enlarges, and as the people come to realize the value 
of Christian education for their children. But this realization will come to 
the majority but slowly, so dense is the ignorance in which the Gospel finds 
them. 

The industrial school has become a hive of industry. The Mysore govern- 
ment has shown its appreciation of the work done by increasing the grant-in-aid., 
The government has a scheme of education for the boys of the Mysore State 
in which the two departments of education and agriculture combine, and which 
is designed to bring industrial, and especially agricultural, instruction to every 
central village school in the State. Through our industrial school we not only 
give practical training to our Christian youths, but we reach with Christian 
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influence non-Christians also, and in cooperation with the government this is 
likely to become increasingly our privilege and our opportunity. 


BELGAUM DISTRICT 


The Belgaum District includes about 4,000 square miles of territory, with a 
population of 1,500,000, in the southern part of the Bombay Presidency. There are 
about 1,000 villages and towns in the district. 

The missionary work in this region was taken over from the London Mission- 
ary Society in 1904, the work having been organized by that society in 1820. 


Belgaum 


Belgaum (population, 37,000) is situated at an elevation of nearly 2,500 feet 
and enjoys an exceptionally mild climate. It is on the Southern Mahratta Railway. 
The great vernaculars, Marathi and Kanarese, meet here. Limitless scope for village 
evangelism offers in this promising field. 

Missionaries: Rey. William D. Beal (on furlough) and Mrs. Beal (on furlough), 
Rev. David O. Ernsberger and Mrs. Ernsberger, Rev. Earl L. King and Mrs. King, 
Rey. Charles F. Lipp and Mrs. Lipp, Rev. Charles W. Scharer and Mrs. Scharer. 
W. F. M. S.: Miss Judith Ericson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Boys’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding School. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Anglo-Vernacular Boarding School. 


D. O. ERNsBErRGER, Superintendent 
Evangelistic Work 


There have been 430 baptisms, and in this work we have confined ourselves 
to the villages in which we already have Christians, and to villages near to 
such, in order to give the new converts pastoral care. If we were to disregard 
this provision, we could go on baptizing many hundreds, but we do not feel 
that this would be wise. Our Christians now number almost 6,000, living in 
about one hundred villages and towns. We have forty schools among the 
Christians who have been baptized from among the “depressed classes,” and 
efforts are being made to increase the number, efficiency and the attendance on 
them. They constitute an evangelizing agency that cannot well be provided 
in any other way. Though each of these evangelizing and educational centers 
can be maintained for about $40 a year on the average, yet such sums are not 
plentiful enough to extend this efficient agency half as fast as it should be 
done. The possibilities along this line with a little financial help are almost 
without limit. 

The number of Sunday school scholars is exactly the same for the District 
as last year. There is no doubt, however, that the number in attendance was 
greater than the reports sent in indicate. A different system of recording 
the enrollment and attendance will be adopted hereafter whjch will more 
nearly represent the facts and will no doubt increase the number. Nearly all 
our Sunday school scholars in connection with our boarding schools passed 
the All-India Sunday School Examination with credit and some with honors. 

The Evangelistic Campaign, February 15 to March 15, was carried on 
throughout the district. Though the main object was to reach our village 
Christians and inspire and revive them, yet the non-Christians were not neg- 
lected. Many of our Christians were reached and helped to a larger faith and 
a better life. There are in the district thirty-three Bible women under the 
supervision of Mrs. Ernsberger and Mrs. Lipp. The quiet work done by 
these women is much appreciated by the people whom they visit. 


Education 
I have reported the village schools under evangelistic work, not because 
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they are not in the proper sense educational, but because they are to such a 
great extent evangelistic in’ their aims and methods. Besides these village 
schools we have nine other schools, five of which are for girls and four for 
boys. Two of the boys’ schools are Anglo-Vernacular, one of which is the 
Beynon-Smith High School. This school reached an enrollment of 417 within 
the year. It is in a flourishing condition and doing excellent work. Rev. 
E. L. King is the principal; religious instruction is compulsory. Aside from 
the principal’s salary this school is entirely self-supporting. The other Anglo- 
Vernacular school.is carried on in a town twenty miles from Belgaum. It is 
under the supervision of the principal of the high school and is taught by a 
Christian teacher. The entire expense of the school is provided by the people 
of the town.’ The Scriptures are regularly taught. The other two boys’ 
schools are of the primary grade and are financially insufficiently provided for. 
One of them with about two hundred boys will soon have to be closed for 
lack of funds. Of the girls’ schools one is a Christian Boarding School with 
fifty-two boarders. This school is well equipped and well taught. The four 
remaining schools are of the primary grade and are well provided for and 
are doing good work. Thirty-five per cent of all the pupils in the schools of 
the district are Christians. 


The English Church 


A parade for the nonconformist British soldiers of the station is held 
every Sunday morning and a voluntary service in the evening. The attendance 
upon the latter is about fifty. A class meeting and a prayer meeting are held 
during the week with good attendance. The Sunday school in connection with 
this church has an enrollment of eighty and an average attendance of about 
forty. 


HYDERABAD DISTRICT 


Hyderabad District includes a number of centers in the civil state of the same 
name. The territory covered includes 7,000 villages, and has a population of about 
2,000,000. Much of the land is level and a large portion is under cultivation. Of 
the entire population of the state of Hyderabad, which is about 12,000,000, forty- 
six per cent speak Telugu and 26 per cent Marathi. The ruler of the state, the 
Nizam, is a Mohammedan. While only ten per cent of the population are Moham- 
medan, the large majority of the students in the college, and about half of those in 
the lower schools, are of that faith. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. 


Hyderabad 


Hyderabad (population, over 400,000) is the fourth city in India in size and one 
of the oldest. It is the capital of the Hyderabad state, and the seat of the Nizam, 
who is the most powerful Mohammedan ruler excepting the Sultan of Turkey. 
Hyderabad is situated on the Musi River, a tributary of the Kistna. It is a city of 
many races, including Indians, Persians, Arabs, Africans, and several others. The 
great mass of the people are Hindus of several nationalities and speaking many 
languages, chiefly Telugu, Hindustani, Kanarese, and Marathi. The city is an 
educational center, having three colleges and numerous schools. It has several 
public buildings and a number of prominent mosques. 

he Church Missionary Society, the English Wesleyans, and the Mennonites 
have missions here, as well as the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
_ Missionaries: Rev. Henry F. Hilmer and Mrs. Hilmer, Rev. William H. Hol- 
lister and Mrs. Hollister, Rev. Marcellus D. Ross and Mrs. Ross. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Alice A. Evans, Nellie Low, Margaret Morgan, and Catherine A. Wood. 
_ _Institutions: William Taylor Bible Institute. W. F. M. S.: Elizabeth K. Stanley 
Girls’ Boarding School. 
Bidar 


Bidar (population, 12,000) is the headquarters of the Bidar civil district of 


: 
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the state of Hyderabad. It is situated on an elevated and healthy plateau, 2,330 
feet above the sea level, and is surrounded by thousands of villages. Bidar was a 
place of considerable importance in its prosperous days, as is evidenced by its palaces, 
mosques, and other buildings. It is the chief trade center of the district and 
has given its name to a class of metal work. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1893. No other mission save 
the Methodist Episcopal is at work here. 

Missionaries: Rey. Hugh H. Linn, M.D., and Mrs. Linn. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Elizabeth M. Biehl and Norma H. Fenderich (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Hospital and Dispensary.’ W. F. M. S.: 
Girls’ Boarding School. 


Secunderabad 


Secunderabad (population, 84,000) is a British cantonment in the state of 
Hyderabad and a suburb of Hyderabad city. It is one of the largest military sta- 
tions in India. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. The American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, the English Wesleyan Missionary Society, and the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel are represented here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Matthew Tindale (retired) and Mrs. Tindale (retired). 


W. L. Kine, Superintendent 
New Alignment ; 


At the last Annual Conference the Hyderabad District was divided—the 
Vikarabad District being cut off from its western side. This was. the third 
time that such a division has taken. place since I took charge of the district 
in 1896. It might be supposed that very little was left but when we took 
account of what we had aiter the latest loss of territory and people we found 
that we had no lack of the former while the number of Christians was only 
700 less than the entire Christian community of cur Church in India at the 
close of the first quarter century of our work. During the year we have 
added by baptism from Hinduism over 1,600 and close the year with upward 
of 6,300 Christians in a field where in 1896 there were 217. 

The calls have been numerous and we might have gone far afield baptizing 
the people of many new villages, but we have been forced to resist the temp- 
tation to do this and have confined our efforts almost wholly to the villages 
where we have had Christians and to those lying close to them. Thus only 
could we hope to provide for the training of the people in the Christian life. 


Widening Caste Response 

A special feature of the year’s work is found in the fact that the people 
of no less than ten castes have responded to the Gospel invitation. Hitherto 
our Christians have come almost entirely from the two lowest castes of the 
Hindu community. On one occasion I had the joy of receiving people from 
five different castes in a single service and on another from four castes. In 
each of these castes the service was held at the door of the house of the worker 
in the community and the worker himself had come from the lowest caste. 
More than this, the workers who have brought these people of ten castes have 
all of them been of the lowest strata of Hindu society and they are now the 
teachers and the only teachers of the higher castes in the things relating to 
Christian truth and life. 

There has been real growth among our people during the year. Our people, 
until recently in the bondage of superstition, idolatry and sin, are able to give 
very definite and clear testimonies to the consciousness of having passed from 
death unto life. The evident earnestness of the witnesses and their illumined 
faces have left no ground for doubt that they have been with Jesus and have 
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learned of Him. The mountain peaks of missionary experience are reached 
when, after the toil of years, one is privileged to hear these testimonies and 
behold faces alight with a new purpose and with the joy of the Lord. 

The number of Sunday schools has advanced from 100 to 110, and of pupils 
from 1,766 to 2,282, There has been advance also in organization and in 
effectiveness. In the greater part of these Sunday schools a regular collection is 
now taken. We are thus trying to train the children aright. In Sunday school 
work we might have made much greater advance but for the scarcity of 
workers to carry on the work. Some of our village people are now reaching 
a stage of progress such that they can give some help. 


English Work 

Our English work is of a type entirely unlike the work carried on among 
the Hindu and Mohammedan people of the villages or the cities. The com- 
munities to which these churches minister are small and the influences that 
oppose of very peculiar insidiousness and power. We cannot. report great 
advance in this work along any line, but at the same time a great deal of 
good earnest work has been done during the year. The most hopeful feature 
of the work in Secunderabad continues to be that carried on among the 
children and young people. The regular services have been maintained -and 
with a measure of encouragement. Financially this charge has held its own 
during the year. The church in Hyderabad has opened a home for the very 
poor of the Anglo-Indian community and is now caring for about ten of 
these waifs who much need attention and Christian instruction and care. This 
church has held its own in its finances and its work among the young. It 
has lost some by removals and death so that for a time the congregations 
seemed to suffer to some degree, but toward the end of the year there were 
indications that the ground lost was being regained. 


Self-support 


On the financial side our work has on the whole made advancement. Our 
workers have adopted the tithing plan as what they believe to be the scriptural 
one for the support and carrying on of the Lord’s work. Our village people 
are learning to give, and, while their gifts are for the most part small, help 
a little toward the support, but mean far more as marking a step in the 
right direction, that of recognizing God’s claim upon their possessions as well 
as upon them. Believing that people can never reach their best in Christian 
experience until they have learned the blessedness of giving unto the Lord we 
have rejoiced to see our village people taking the first step in this direction. 


MADRAS DISTRICT 


Madras District comprises the city of Madras, with its population of over 
500,000, and a chain of about thirty villages lying southwest and north of the city, 
together with a large unevangelized territory in the neighborhood of Pondicherry, 
a city about 150 miles south of Madras, and a newly organized circuit in Tuticorin, 
the farthest southern point reached by the Methodist Episcopal Church. The district 
is within the Madras Presidency, which covers an area of 151,195 square miles, and 
has a population of 42,397,522, about half the population of the United States. 


Madras 


_ Madras (population, 509,346) is the capital of the Madras Presidency and the 
third city in India in size and in political and commercial importance. The city 
is built on the shore of the Bay of Bengal, on a strip of land nine miles long and 
from two to four miles wide, having an area of twenty-seven square miles. Three 
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different railways connect it with Hyderabad, Calcutta, and intermediate stations on 
the north; Poona, Bombay, and intermediate stations on the west; and Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Tuticorin, and intermediate stations, on the south. Madras has a rural 
appearance by reason of numerous parks and groves. The city has handsome 
thoroughfares and more than usually attractive public buildings. Madras has sev- 
eral important industries, and is fifth among the ports of India in the value of her 
trade, and fourth in tonnage. The city is an educational center, having besides 
a university ten art colleges, three professional colleges, and numerous secondary 
and primary schools. Tamil is spoken by fifty-eight per cent of the people, Telugu 
by twenty-three per cent, and Hindustani by a large portion of the remainder. The 
oldest Protestant place of worship in Madras dates from the year 1680. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work began in 1874. Other boards at work are the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the Church of England Missionary Society, 
the Church of Scotland, the English Wesleyan Missionary Society, the London Mis- 
sionary Society, the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, the Danish Missionary Society, the Evangelical 
Lutheran Mission at Leipzig, and the United Free Church of Scotland. 

Missionaries: Mr. Clark N. Bateman, Rev. William L. King and Mrs. King (on 
furlough), Rev. James J. Kingham and Mrs. Kingham, Rev. Albert E. Ogg (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Ogg (on furlough), Rev. C. W. Ross de Souza and Mrs. Ross de 
Souza. W.F. M. S.: Misses Grace Stephens and K. Evelyn Toll. 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House, Tamil Boys’ Orphanage. W. F. M. 
S.: Deaconess Home, Skidmore Memorial Girls’ Orphanage and School. 


J. B. Burrricx, Superintendent 

The Madras District consists of a northern and a southern section, the 
latter fully 400 miles from the former with a little strip thrown in about 120 
miles south of Madras in the region of Pondicherry. 

The northern section of the district embraces the city of Madras and 
villages to the west and south within a limit of about ten miles. In this 
section there are four circuits—one English, two Tamil, and one Telugu, 
together with a Tamil Boys’ Boarding School. i 


English Work 

The withdrawal in July of the former pastor created a vacancy on the 
Madras English Circuit which it was not easy to fill. A cable was sent to 
the Mission Rooms for a successor, but no response in human form has yet 
been sent. Brother Butterfield, a retired minister of the Bombay Conference, 
supplied very acceptably during August and Rev. Ross de Souza generously 
gave September and October to Madras. So effectively did he fulfill his 
ministry that he would be gladly welcomed back again. Rev, Harry Stephens 
spent three weeks in November there. The English Church has very sincerely 
appreciated the provision made for its needs during these months. Finances 
have improved, all Conference collections have been raised, and prospects 
are bright. 


Tamil School 

The Tamil Boys’ Boarding School and Orphanage is still housed in rented 
premises, but in a better building than a year ago. This ought not, however, 
to be taken as an indication that the school is a temporary institution. There 
are twenty-four boys in residence, but this number is by no means the limit 
of our opportunities. 

Brother Gopalah has rendered very useful and effective service both in 
the Madras City Tamil Circuit and in the work in and around Madras. There 
have been fifty-seven baptisms during the year. 


Telugu Work 
There has been advance all round in the work of the Madras Telugu 
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Circuit. The local preacher having supervision of this circuit reports seventy- 
four baptisms compared with twenty-five last year, and money raised by sub- 
scription and harvest festival as Rs. 54, compared with Rs, 27 last year. 

The Village Circuit covers work in eleven main villages outside the city, 
and branches out into other communities. There have been ten baptisms this 
year, and there is now a Christian community of 297, surely a sufficient number 
to leaven the whole of their several villages. 

The southern section of the district embraces our new work in the 
Tinnevelly District of the Madras Presidency, and is divided into three cir- 
cuits, with Brother Kingham in charge. He writes: “There have been 385 
baptisms, and the Christian community now totals 2,353. Property values have 
increased from Rs. 3,300 to Rs. 7,115, several new village churches have been 
erected, the cost being provided conjointly by Indian Christians of the 
villages concerned and by contributions from America. There are forty-four 
paid workers on the three circuits, of whom only eleven, however, are wholly 
engaged in evangelistic work. The majority are in the twenty-one day 
schools reported. A summer school was held for the first time and continued 
for ten days. 


RAICHUR DISTRICT 


Raichur District includes a territory of about 14,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of approximately 2,000,000, in the southwest extremity of the state of 
Hyderabad. The government is, of course, Mohammedan, but nine tenths of the 
people are Hindus. Kanarese and Telugu are the chief languages spoken. Our 
work was begun here in 1885, in virgin soil. No other Protestant mission is at 
work in any part of the district. 


Raichur 


Raichur (population 30,000) is the headquarters of a civil district in the 
Gulbarga division of the same name, which lies between the Tungabhadra and 
Krishna Rivers. 

The city is a strong commercial center, 444 miles southeast from Bombay on 
the railroad leading to Madras, which is distant 350 miles toward the southeast. 

Missionaries: Rev. Albert E. Cook (on furlough) and Mrs. Cook (on furlough), 
Rev. David P, Hotton and Mrs. Hotton. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School at Anandapur, Girls’ Boarding School at 
Raichur, Training School for Pastor-Teachers in Gulbarga. 


Gulbarga 


Gulbarga (population 30,000) was, hundreds of years ago, a Mohammedan 
capital of great importance. It is now the capital city of a division and district 
of the Hyderabad state. It is a great trade center and a sacred place of pilgrimage 
among the Mohammedans. It is 353 miles southeast from Bombay. 

Missionaries: Rev. Joseph H. Garden and Mrs. Garden. 


J. H. Garpven, Superintendent 
Answered Prayer 


We began the year praying for 3,000 souls, and though, as to baptisms, 
we fall short of even a third of this number, yet when we take into con- 
sideration the 2,600 inquirers that aré reported as being ready for baptism, we 
find that in this matter, as in many others, God has really given us more 
than we asked of Him. The total number of baptisms on the distiict for the 
year is 943. The Christian community now numbers 6,269. This is more than 
Belgaum and Raichur Districts ever reported while they were together, and 
far exceeds any of our records except last year’s. It is 127 more than all 
South India Conference reported six years ago. 
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Financial Problems 


The difficulty of raising funds to carry on this constantly increasing work 
is so great that the finances of this district seem to constitute the supreme 
problem of the hour. Because on the one hand we must resist as much as 
possible the pressure which through the preachers-in-charge is every day 
compelling us to undertake work for which we have no money in sight, and 
because on the other hand we must daily assume financial obligations that 
involve us in debt, to our own despair and the disapproval of the mission 
authorities, the position of the superintendent is far from being an enviable 
one. This pressure has taught us to cultivate our local resources in a remark- 
able way, as will be shown farther on. 


The Plague 


The Kopbal Circuit has had a very hard year because of plague in the 
town itself and in the surrounding villages, resulting in the death of several 
Christians. This and other causes have compelled my wife and myself to 
devote more time and care to this place than to any other outside of Gulbarga 
itself, and considerable money had to be spent in order to house ourselves 
and our workers in that plague-stricken locality. 


The Criminal Tribes 


Great opportunities present themselves to us among the Koracharu, Lom- 
badis, and so-called criminal tribes, and also among the Madigas and Holeyas. 
We are encouraged by the local authorities to do among the criminal tribes 
a similar work to that which is being done elsewhere by the Salvation Army, 
but we find ourselves unable to undertake it because of financial conditions. 


Gulbarga 

In Gulbarga a notable development has been the coming of Miss Joan 
McGregor from Pandita Rambai’s work in Mukti, with a band of eleven 
Mahratta girls, for the purpose of opening up school work among the 
Brahmins and other high caste people in that language. Though belonging 
to an undenominational mission they do not stand apart, but associate them- 
selves intimately with us in every respect, so that there is no division. Working 
among a class of people in the city whom we have hitherto failed to touch, 
Miss McGregor has already, even in two short months, been enabled to do a 
work that immensely strengthens our hands. In thirty years, so far as I am 
able to see, nothing has so stirred the city of Gulbarga as the coming of this 
devoted band. 

The Indian preachers by their patient and loyal cooperation have faith- 
fully helped in my arduous duties. All men do not see alike, and where 
differences of language, and custom, and mental habit exist, as among us, it is 
only with much loving forbearance that we can work together in pushing such 
a strenuous battle as we are engaged in, and I wish to testify here that the 
consideration of my Indian brethren has left nothing to be desired. 


Other Tribes 

The Madigas and Holeyas are on all sides asking for baptism, not only 
by hundreds, but by thousands. 

The score or more of Lingait families that scem ready for baptism still 
hesitate and procrastinate, but it is hoped that when the time does come for 
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them to move, they will be followed by hundreds from what is probably the 
most influential caste in the Shorapur Circuit. 

Our last Quarterly Conference on the Shorapur Circuit was held on the 
comfortable veranda of the head man of the village, a Lingait, who gave up 
such parts of his house to us as we could use, cared for us, provided many 
necessaries for our comfort free of charge, and, accompanied by his eldest 
son, attended our meetings and manifested deep interest in our business and 
devotions. 

In another village nearby, early in the year, some 800 Christians and 
inquirers, led by two faithful workers, gathered for a two-days’ prayer meeting 
in true camp-meeting style. All the expense of the gathering, amounting to 
about Rs. 100, was met by themselves. 

As fast as we can provide teachers I believe that the 300,000 or 400,000 
outcastes on the district will enlist themselves under the banner of Christ, and 
long before half of that number have come in there will be a movement among 
the Lingaits and Beydurs in the same direction. 


Education 


The day schools on the district now number thirty-three with 435 scholars. 
Of Sunday schools there are 87, an increase of 23, and the scholars now number 
2,185, an increase of 310. 

In view of the fact that over 1,300 converts on one circuit alone are 
without any systematic instruction, I believe that the need of a training school 
on the district is desperate and that with the boarding schools for boys in 
Anandapur this work has a claim on us that is second to none. We look 
forward to the time when our converts will be able and willing to pay the 
very low salaries that will be needed for the support of these simple workers in 
their own village style, and when, on going forth from the training school, they 
will cease to look to us for their support and will find it among the people 
whom they serve. 


Self-support and Christian Stewardship 


I reported last year plans for the finances of the district, following the 
lines of the old Home Missionary Society, but having it reorganized in such 
a way as to give us an auxiliary society on each circuit, all tithes and collec- 
tions to be paid into a local fund which is in the hands of the preacher-in-charge 
of each circuit. Though there was a degree of hesitancy at first, and though 
even now the identity of this organization with the Home Missionary Society 
is not always kept in view, yet all the circuits have loyally fallen into line. 
Each has now its own missionary, who is entirely supported from the local 
fund, and in this way the collections have been greatly increased. 

Last year we made a special effort and raised Rs. 250 for the Missionary 
Society’s debt, increasing the collections from Rs. 040 to Rs. 1,311. We have 
this year advanced to Rs. 2,362 (collected for all purposes), an increase of 
Rs. 1,051 over last year, and the high-water mark in the whole history of the 
district. This includes more than the gifts of the Indian Church properly 
so called, but after deducting, as far as this is possible, the gifts of missionaries 


and Anglo-Indians, I find that the Indian Christians have raised during the 
year: 


—— 
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Bee) MINISOTIAI SUNDRESS. cat s's Gi ca siecvemausacacs es Rs. 705-10-0 
[SCRUM GUOIENCESUNG. niawui ce cae t tc ieic co eiccecn 6. s 114-12-0 
For Other Collections (chiefly self-support)........... 571- 2-0 


At our District Conference the following resolution introduced by the 
Indian brethren was enthusiastically adopted: 

“We recommend that we should aim to collect from each Christian adult 
not less than 1 Alumgiri dub a month (i. e., 2 pie). 

“In the month of January the preacher-in-charge should visit all the 
villages and sub-circuits where workers are stationed, and make arrangements 
with .the village stewards for collecting a definite portion of the salary of the 
pastor-teacher working for them on the above basis. A responsible steward 
in each center should add these local collections to the balance of said salary 
as forwarded by the preacher in charge, pay the whole sum to the worker 
and take a receipt, which should be forwarded forthwith to the preacher- 
in-charge. 

“Wherever possible the whole collection for the year 1914—according to the 
above rule of one Alumgiri dub a month for each adult Christian—should be 
collected in advance at the time of the approaching harvest. 

“We should urge our Christian families to buy their own sacred vessels 
(instead of looking to us for them) and continue to put grain into them daily. 
“The grain collections should be collected weekly wherever possible. 

“The pastor-teacher himself should neither beg nor ask his Christians to 
contribute towards his salary. This should be the business of the preacher- 
in-charge, or of some one appointed by him for the purpose. 

“Thanksgiving offerings at the time of the Yugadi, or Indian New 
Year’s Day, should be encouraged.” 

At the close of this report, apportionments for ministerial support and 
benevolences were voted amounting to Rs. 1,028, for the coming year. We 
expect that these claims on the various circuits, and more, will be raised. Our 
people are beginning to realize the blessedness of giving to Christ’s cause. 


VIKARABAD DISTRICT 


The Vikarabad District comprises the former Vikarabad and Bidar Circuits of 
the Hyderabad District. This new district embraces a territory of 16,500 square 
miles, with a population of 1,650,000 living in its 6,150 villages. . 

When established as a district it was divided into nine circuits with a Chris- 
tian community of 9,323, and work being carried on in the Telugu and Kanarese 
languages. 5 


Vikarabad 


Vikarabad is a town in the state of Hyderabad, situated about 50 miles due 
west of Secunderabad. Not of great importance in itself, it has become the head- 
quarters of a very important Methodist Episcopal mission work. iP 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1890. No other mission boards 
are represented here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Walter L. Morgan, Rev. C. Edward Parker and Mrs. Parker, 
Oswald G. Taylor, M.D., and Mrs. Taylor. W. F. M. S.: Misses Edna C. Brewer, 
Mildred Simonds, Gertrude M. Voigtlander (on furlough) and Elizabeth J. Wells 


on furlough). : 
: Institutions: J. L. Crawford Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Mary A. 


Knotts Girls’ Boarding School. 


C. E. Parker, Superintendent 
Crawford Memorial Hospital 
This has been a year of building. After months of waiting we have 
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succeeded in getting the choicest site in Vikarabad for the Hulda A. Crawford 
Memorial Hospital. Our thanks are due to His Highness’ government for 
the trouble taken in the matter. It was a glad day for Vikarabad when we 
gathered on that hill top to turn the first sod. The work on the hospital 
building is now going on as rapidly as possible. We expect to welcome our 
doctor in the near future. We recently received the glad news from Mrs. 
Gisriel of Baltimore that the support of the doctor and his wife, who is a 
trained nurse, has been guaranteed for three years, and notifying us that 
they will soon be on their way. 

Dr. Linn of Bidar, assisted by Dr. Little, has had a good year. 6,699 out 
patients have been attended, and more than Rs. 600 collected for medicines 
supplied. They are in need of an American trained nurse. Our plan is that 
the medical work shall take a more prominent part in our evangelistic scheme. 
It can be made a great power. 


Four Boarding Schools 

On the Vikarabad District we have four boarding schools, two for. boys 
and two for girls. The Bidar Boys’ School, in charge of Mrs. Linn, though 
still a primary, is destined to become a great evangelizing agency in that 
Kanarese field. Already there are boys in the work who began their education 
there. They need) a new school building and dormitories, and we believe that 
God. will supply that need in the near future. The J. L. Crawford Boys’ 
School has had one of its best years educationally. Four boys were sent up 
- for the Government Middle School Examination, three of whom passed, one 
being in the honor roll. The influence of all these boarding schools is being 
felt throughout the field, for our best workens to-day, both men and women, 
have come out from them. : 


Other Schools 


We have seventy-seven day and night schools, most of them night schools, 
for our people are so poor that old and young must work during the day. 
These schools are attended by both young men and children and are supplying 
a great need in the work. They create a desire for education and we are 
beginning to get village workers from them. Miss Simonds has been appointed 
as superintendent of all our village schools for the coming year, with a separate 
superintendent for each circuit, and a course of study has been outlined. 


Sunday Schools 


There has been marked improvement in the work of our Sunday schools. 
We have 129 schools, with an attendance of 2,369. We have two regularly 
organized Sunday schools, one in Vikarabad and one in Bidar. The Vikarabad 
Sunday School, under Miss Wells, as superintendent, has had one of the best 
years of its history. In July, at a special service, the scholars of the school 
gave in thank offerings Rs. 94. This, with some other collections of the year, 
amounted to Rs. 180, which they have given to build a house for a worker, 
somewhere on the district. Most of the scholars took the All-India Sunday 
School examination, and we have every reason to believe that many of them 
passed, though the results from the Telugu department have not yet been 
received. The Bidar Station Sunday School has also had one of its best years. 
Forty-nine of their scholars passed in the All-India Sunday School examination. 
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Better work is being done in our village Sunday schools than ever before. 
A home department has been organized and plans made by which we ‘hope to 
get all our church members to learn at least the text of the day. A special 
three-years’ course has been arranged for the village Sunday schools and all 
those who complete this course are to be given certificates. 


Evangelism 


The people themselves have become evangelists, and go from village to 
village telling their neighbors and kinfolk what the Lord has done for them. 
The call keeps coming in, “Send a teacher to us; receive us’! We are trying 
through our preachers and workers to follow up this movement. We held two 
special evangelistic campaigns during the year, one at our regularly appointed 
campaign time, February 15 to March 15, using the text, “Come unto me 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” which hundreds 
of the people committed to memory. Our second campaign was held from the 
6th to the 3oth of October. Previous to this a series of special revival meetings 
was held with the workers themselves at headquarters of each circuit. The 
text, “Behold I stand at the door and knock,” was used in every meeting. 
Souls were born again and the Holy Spirit took hold of lives as never. before. 
The preachers and their wives went out into the campaign using the same 
text, “Behold I stand at the door and knock,” and the hymn, “Let Jesus come 
into your heart,’ was our campaign hymn, During the year we have baptized 
on this district 4,659, many of whom had been waiting for more than a year 
for baptism. We still have many names recorded of people waiting and 
begging us to receive them. Those baptized this year were largely from 
among the Telugus, but there are signs of a mass movement among the 
Kanarese people. Rev. John Little in charge of the Bidar Kanarese Circuit 
reports 325 baptisms during the year. The day is not far away when we will 
count Kanarese converts by the thousands. 

Our seven Telugu Circuits have been in charge of local preachers and they 
have done remarkably well, but the need of more missionaries to supervise this 
important work is imperative. On the whole district we have not a single 
missionary who can give his full time to this evangelistic work. Word has 
just come from .Dr. Schermerhorn that the Y. M. C. A. of Garrett will guar- 
antee the support of an evangelistic missionary and his wife for Bidar, for three 
years. 


\ 


Self-support 

We can never have a strong church until it rests tpon the hearts of the 
people themselves and they support it. The total amount of our collections for 
the year is Rs. 4,214. This was given in cash, or in things that brought cash. 
Grants of land, work on buildings, materials for buildings, and other help of that 
kind from the Christians has not been included in the amount. The Kortapully 
Circuit, which was cut off from the Vikarabad Circuit last year, and where in 
1906 we had only fifteen Christians, raised this year for self support Rs. 700, 
and that entirely without the aid of missionaries. At a thanksgiving service 
on the Kohir Circuit, the people gave Rs. 142 as a thank offering, and at the 
close of the meeting the leaders of two villages came up and said that they 
wanted to undertake the support of their preachers next year, and of course 
we are going to give them a chance to try. 
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BENGAL CONFERENCE 


The Bengal Conference includes the province of Bengal, which is the largest 
and most populous province in the Indian Empire, containing 84,728 square miles 
with a population of 90,000,000. The Conference was organized in January, 1888, 
mission work having been commenced in 1873. In February, 1893, Burma was 
united with the Bengal Conference to form the Bengal-Burma Conference. In 
accordance with an enabling act passed by the General Conference of 1900, the 
Burma District was organized into the Burma Mission Conference by Bishop Warne 
in February, 1901. 


The Thoburn Church 

Work began in-Calcutta, Bengal, during 1873 under William Taylor, who 
was followed by Bishop Thoburn. The beginning of the work of the Conference 
was ‘among Europeans and that form of work still predominates, centering 
around the Thoburn Church in Calcutta. Around this church there have grown 
two great educational institutions for European young people, known as the 
Calcutta Girls’ School and the Calcutta Boys’ School. The English Church 
has been from the first self-supporting and has also contributed toward the 
support of the vernacular work. First of all it gave a good church building 
which has been used by our largest Indian congregation for over thirty years. 
The general plan of the English work is a large central church, with the pupils 
of both institutions worshiping in it. The vernacular work of the city followed 
on that plan. The Lee Memorial Institution provides educational privileges for 
the girls, and the Collins Institute the same for the boys, and they are-up to now 
worshiping in the original church given by the English congregation. It is 
~ now too small, and surrounded by and in the compound of the Lee Memorial 
Institution. One of the most urgent needs in India, by way of property and 
equipment, is a new central Bengali church, well located in the city of Calcutta. 
It is earnestly hoped that this urgent need will get upon the heart of the 
home church. 


Asansol 


Asansol, about 120 miles from Calcutta, was the first station opened outside 
of Calcutta, which has grown into a district and the district superintendent is 
carrying on work in four languages: English, for which language we have a 
church; Bengali, for which language we have a church and a boys’ and girls’ 
school. There is work in the Hindustani language and also among the San- 
talies, a tribe of aborigines of whom there are about 40,000, and among whom 
there is much hope. A goodly number of missionaries have from time to time 
worked in the district, but the ones who have been in the work for over twenty- 
five years are Rey. W. P. and Mrs. Byers, whose names will always be associated 
with Asansol, a great railway and coal-mine center. 


Pakaur 


Pakaur was the second center opened outside of Calcutta and it has also 
grown into a district. For a number of years the missionary has been Rev. 
H. M. Swan, and his sister, Miss Swan, has been the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society missionary in educational work, and Miss Grandstrand in 
evangelistic work. They are from the Swedish Church and the Swedish people 
have taken a great interest in this work, and for this India sends her thanks to 
our Swedish churches. The largest single moyement we have ever had among 
Mohammedans has occurred in this district, 
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There is within the bounds of this district a large unoccupied territory which 
by all other missions has been given over to us, and putting into it a missionary 
is the next urgent advance needed in the Bengal Conference. There has been 
nothing like a large movement toward Christianity in any mission as yet in the 
great Province of Bengal, with over 50,000,000 people. I think there is nothing 
in India for which more prayer is being offered than for a great outpouring 
of God’s Spirit in Bengal. Will our readers join in these intercessions? 


The Conference Session 


Reports from the Conference indicate that both in vernacular and in Eng- 
lish work there has been much to encourage the missionaries and the churches. 
The Evangelistic month proved to be a source of much blessing. The special 
work in the distribution of Bibles under the auspices of a Committee on Col- 
porteurage was continued, the great dearth of Christian literature in the 
Bengali language making it particularly desirable that the Bible should be 
as extensively distributed as possible. Bishop Warne’s Book “The Heart of the 
Christian Religion,” has had a circulation of over 10,000 copies, and another work 
by him on “Tithes and Offering,” has been translated into the Bengali. Efforts 
are being made to meet the needs of children and young people by issuing a 
Life of Christ, and a History of Methodism, adapted to their needs. In the 
Epworth Leagues emphasis is being placed upon Bible and mission study work. 
In this, the densest populated province in the Indian Empire, we haye a total 
membership of about one thousand. 


ASANSOL DISTRICT 


Asansol is in Burdwan District, but the mission work runs into Manbhum, 
Bankura, Birbhum Districts and a tract of country peopled by an aboriginal tribe 
called Santals. 


Asansol 


Asansol is the headquarters of the civil subdivision of the same name, and is 
situated on the East Indian Railway, 132 miles from Calcutta. It is an_ important 
railway junction and one of the chief centers of the coal industry. The native 
population is about 15,000 and there is a European community of 3,000 all employees 
of Railway Company. The languages used are English, Bengali, Hindustani, and 
Santali. Many large villages surround this place. 

The English work of the Methodist Peiscoodl Church was begun in 1883; the 
native work in 1888. 

Missionaries: Rev. William P. Byers and Mrs. Byers, Rev. James P. Meik and 
Mrs. Meik. W. F. M. S.: Misses Rachel C. Carr and Eugenia Norberg (on furlough). 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School, Leper Asylum. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Board- 
ing School, Widows’ Home. 


W. P. Byers, Superintendent 

Evangelism 

The Evangelistic month coming at the beginning of the harvest in Bengal, 
when everybody was very busy and anxious to reap the all too pitifully small 
crops, created difficulties which were hard to overcome. In the day time every- 
body was in the fields, and at night came home too late and too tired to listen 
very well to the preaching, although every effort was made to get their atten- 
tion. In October the Bengal Camp Meeting was held, which, while not largely 
attended, proved to be of high spiritual value. The camp meeting was 
followed by the summer school, which terminated with the session of the Dis- 
trict Conference, We are encouraged over the success of the Bengali Church 
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in Asansol, a great congregation crowding the church nearly every Sunday. 
There is serious need for a new church edifice to cost $5,000. 


English Work ) 

The Rev. J. P. Meik is pastor. Special emphasis is laid upon the distribu- 
tion of Christian books and literature among the men employed at the Joy- 
randanga Colliery, and some encouragement is felt over the results of the service 
held once a month there, though a difficulty is experienced in connection with 
the constantly recurring’ transfers of the employees to other stations. The 
English parsonage at Asansol is the home of the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Both lines of work 
are enjoyed by the English-speaking ladies. 


Education 

A new dormitory is now in commission giving the boys comfortable and 
airy sleeping accommodations. The next need is for a school building with 
proper classrooms. The work done by the school has attracted the favorable 
comment of the government inspector. A night school for servants is main- 
tained and several of the men have learned to read the Bible and hymn book 
for themselves. 


Work Among the Lepers 


In obedience to the instruction of the government, the Leper Asylum has 
been transferred to Raniganj. We are sorry to lose them and will miss them. 
The old quarters have necessarily been burned down, but the church, caretaker’s 
house, and the children’s home have been made over to our mission, together 
with twelve biggahs of land. 


CALCUTTA DISTRICT 


Calcutta District includes the Methodist Episcopal mission work among the Eu- 
ropean, Bengali, and Hindustani people in Calcutta, Darjeeling, and Tamluk. 


Calcutta 


Calcutta (population 1,100,000) was until December, rorr, the capital of British 
India. It is the principal port in Asia. It is situated on the east bank of the Hoogly 
River, one of the many mouths of the Ganges, about ninety miles from the Bay of 
Bengal. Extensive docks, dockyards, and shops of various kinds lie in or near 
the city, while jute and cotton mills stud the river banks for over forty miles. 
Calcutta is a fine city, with imposing government buildings, courthouses, business 
blocks, residences, churches, and clubs. Facing the commons is one of the famous 
streets of the world, given up almost’entirely to hotels, clubs, and handsome shops. 
The streets, except in a limited portion of the native section, are wide, well-paved 
and clean. Calcutta has a large immigrant population; no less than fifty-seven dif- 
ferent languages are spoken, Of the population, sixty-five per cent are Hindus 
twenty-nine per cent Mohammedans, and about four per cent Christians. ’ 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. Other Mission Boards 
at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Oxford Mission, the English 
Baptist Mission, the London Missionary Scciety, the Wesleyan Methodist Mission 
and the missions of the Established and Free Churches of Scotland, the Women’s 
Union Missionary Society of America, the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions 
General Missionary Board of the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene, the Seventh 
Day Adventists, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 

Missionaries: Rev. John Byork and Mrs. Byork, Miss Augusta M. Geisenhener 
(contract), Rev. G. S. Henderson, Rev. C. H. S. Koch (on furlough), and Mrs 
Koch (on furlough), Rev. David H. Lee and Mrs. Lee, Rev. David H. Manley and 
eee rue Edith L, Matlack (contract), Rev. Homer E. Wark. and Mrs 
Daisy ate .: Misses Fanny A. Bennett, Ava F. Hunt, Elizabeth Maxey and 

Institutions : The Collins Institute and Bible Training School (Bengali 
Boys’ School and Orphanage (English), Industrial Home for Men eye emer 
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Bengali Mission, Methodist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ High School 
(English), Anglo- Indian Girls’ Orphanage, Deaconess Home, Kidderpore Temper- 
ance Home, and Seamen’s Mission (English). 


Darjeeling 


Darjeeling (population, 17,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name, situated in the lower Himalayas, in the northernmost part of Bengal, 
379 miles by rail from Calcutta. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1878. Other Mission Boards at 
work here are those of the Church of Scotland. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Bertha Creek (on furlough), Emma L. 
Knowles, C. Spaeth teh, and Julia E. Wisner. 

Institution: W. . S.: Queen’s Hill School. 


Tamluk 


The town of Tamluk is the headquarters of the subdivision of the same name 
in the Midnapore District, Province of Bengal. It is situated on the west bank 
of the Rupnarayan River, about fifty miles southwest of Calcutta. The population 
in 1901 was 8, 085, compared with only 5,849 in 1872. Tamluk figures as a place of 
great antiquity in the sacred writings of the Hindus, being the capital of an ancient 
kingdom known as Tamralipta. Tamluk is surrounded by a very fertile and popu- 
lous tract which produces rich crops of rice. This is the only town of any con- 
siderable size in the subdivision; but there are 1,578 villages. Ours is the only 
mission working in the subdivision. 

Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Kate A. Blair. 

CALCUTTA ENGLISH AND CALCUTTA VERNACULAR 


DISTRICTS 
D. H. Mantey, Superintendent 


The work of these two districts has been under one superintendent during 
this year. 


The Indian Witness 

Rey. Joseph Culshaw and family went home to England on errlonet in 
May, and Miss Kate Blair was moved from Tamluk to Calcutta to take the 
editorship of the Indian Witness during Mr. Culshaw’s absence. His place as 
pastor of Union Church, Darjeeling, was taken for a period of four months by 
the district superintendent, and for the rest of the season by Rev. Gottlieb 
Schaenzlin. The church is left during the winter months without a pastor to 
be supplied by local help. C. H. S. Koch, the efficient headmaster of Collins 
Institute, fell under a severe sickness and as he was planning to go on furlough 
with his family, it was decided that it would be better to start immediately, and 
they left late in November. The staff of the Lee Memorial Bengali Mission has 
been strengthened by the arrival of Mr. C. H. Archibald and Rev. and Mrs. 
Philip Goold, all well equipped for effective service. 


The English Work 

The English work in Calcutta centers about Thoburn Church, which has 
enjoyed under its new pastor, the Rev. H. E. Wark, D.D., a year of steady 
growth with increasingly large congregations and a gratifying increase of mem- 
bership. The Calcutta Boys’ School has had a hard year in various ways, 
especially financially, but the addition during the year of three contract teachers 
from America, Mr. C. H. Plank, Miss Edith Matlack, and Miss Geisenhener, 
has greatly strengthened the teaching staff. With its large and well adapted 
school building and its great endowment in property, this school gives an 
increasingly useful service to the European and Anglo-Indian community. The 
Deaconess Home, with Miss Maxey as superintendent, has continued to be the 
center of helpful service, especia n with Thoburn Church. 
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At Kidderpore our English work is carried on at two places, the Seamen’s 
Missions and the Industrial Home, both institutions holding out helping hands 
to needy classes of men. Queen’s Hill School, Darjeeling, has been crowded 
in attendance, and received flattering reports from the government inspectors of 
schools. The great need is more and better buildings for this school. The 
English Church at Asansol was transferred to the Calcutta District late in 
the year. This church serves the European railway community of that station. 
The church membership is small but the services are well attended. Rev. 
Meik, the pastor, reports that the railway population is a shifting one and that 
constant visiting is necessary to keep in touch with the people. 


Calcutta Publishing House 

The Methodist Publishing House of Calcutta has been for many years a 
headquarters for the Bengal Conference. It has put out a large stream of 
Christian literature, and from it the Indian Witness, several vernacular papers, 
the Bengali Sunday School quarterlies, and other religious publications haye been 
issued. But as the Press not only had no endowment, but had to carry a heavy 
debt, it was necessary to depend upon the income from a large volume of 
commercial printing. In recent years the competition of native presses so 
increased that it was more and more difficult to make a margin of profit. Also 
to secure expert and continuous supervision of the Press from the members 
of the missionary staff was a difficult matter. It finally became apparent that it 
would be a saving of money and effort to have the mission printing done by 
. outside presses rather than continue to maintain a press by the mission, and 
based upon these considerations it was decided at the meeting of the Central 
Conference Board of Publication held in Lucknow in October to close the 
Calcutta Methodist Publication House. The business is now being sold out. The 
publication of the Indian Witness will be from the Methodist Press at Lucknow, 
which has a large endowment. Arrangements are being made to continue the 
other mission publications from various outside local presses. 


Vernacular Work 

Though there has not yet appeared among us the large mass movements 
seen in other parts of India, there are many hopeful signs. During the month 
of special evangelistic effort in February and March a refreshing work of 
grace was experienced in several places, notably among the Christians on the 
East Calcutta Circuit. Brother Chuckerbutti reports that practically the whole 
membership of the church and congregations were touched with the revival fire, 
and several conversions from among Hindus and Mohammedans occurred. The 
whole tone of the Christian community has been changed. Also among the 
Bengali boys of Collins Institute and the girls in the Lee Memorial School a 
most encouraging work was experienced. Many of our workers attended either 
the Dahera meetings at Lucknow or the convention at Asansol and were quick- 
ened and encouraged. The Dharamtala Bengali Church has had increasing 
congregations and growing interest in its services. The work of the Hindu- 
stani Church has been satisfactory. Miss Reeve reports that she and her Bible 
women visit about six hundred homes regularly every month. 

At Tamluk after long years of faithful sowing with little or no reaping, 
there have been this year what we hope are the first fruits of a plentiful harvest, 
There have been four baptisms from among Hindus and Mohammedans, and 
there are many inquirers. 
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The Lee Memorial Mission, from its centers in the heart of Calcutta, at 
Balliaghatta, and in the South Villages, has continued its large work of evan- 
gelism through its schools, widely scattered preaching, and great quantities of 
Bibles and books sold. 


DIAMOND HARBOUR DISTRICT 


Diamond Harbour District is in the southwestern part of the civil district of 
Parganas. The southern and eastern part of the district includes territory made up 
of estuaries of the Ganges, the land being badly waterlogged. The northern part 
is along the Hoogly River and is generally healthful. The civil district includes 
1,575 villages and has a population of 470,000. 

B. M. Mozunpar, Superintendent 
Extension of Work 

The five stations of last year have become seven this year. Non-Christians 
are accessible and we are able to preach without persecution. Most of our 
people are poor farmers and fishermen, living in a part of the country subject to 
droughts and floods and which, for many years past, has not had a proper 

‘ . 

harvest. Consequently they are not only very poor, but many are in debt to 
the landlords and moneylenders and it will take them years to be free from 
these burdens. We have seven Sunday schools with 300 pupils, mostly Hindus 
and Mohammedans. Over 3,000 copies of the Bible and Christian books have 
been sold. 


Education 

There are seven day schools for boys, with 350 pupils in attendance, most 
of whom are non-Christians. The Bible is a required textbook. There are 
five day schools for girls, with 100 pupils. Two Bible women work from house 
to house among the non-Christians. 


Samuel, the Hindu 

Saugor Island is one of the interesting spots of past pagan history. 
Previous to the coming of the British Raj the Hindu women who had no 
children went to Saugor Island to pray for sons. When a son was born it 
was the custom for the mother to return to Saugor Island and throw the child 
into the Ganges River, where it enters the Bay of Bengal, as an offering to 
the gods. When the British government mercifully put a stop to this wicked 
practice the Hindu women continued to visit Saugor, but, in fulfilling their 
vows, instead of throwing their children into the “arms of Mother Ganges” 
they handed them over to the Sanyasis (hermits), the so-called holy men, to 
bring them up as their followers. 

A Mohammedan mother, in obedience to her vow, handed over her son, 
Hari Charan, to these Saugor Island hermits to bring up in their “holy” way, 
with a result that he became an opium smoker and a worthless feilow. Later 
on he left Saugor and, becoming acquainted with Christians, was led to the 
Saviour and entered upon a useful, industrious life as a farmer. Here I was 
privileged to baptize him and his wife, giving him the name of Samuel in view 
of the circumstances of his birth. With three other Christian families they 
make an interesting and promising group of Christians in the village of 
Shikarapur. 

PAKAUR DISTRICT 


Pakaur is a town situated near the Ganges River, about seventy miles north 
of Bolpur on a loop of the East Indian Railway, and is the center of a great jute 
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and rice-growing country, The rajah has his residence here, and the English 
magistrate’s court and residence make it a place of some importance. ‘ 

Methodist Episcopal Mission work was begun here in 1884 and there is now a 
large and flourishing church with new buildings for boys’ and girls’ schools and a 
new mission house. ‘The territory of the two circuits of Pakaur and Rampur Hat 
includes 1,500 square miles, with a population of 700,000. The languages used are 
Bengali and Santali. r 

ar anaes: Rev. Henry M. Swan and Mrs. Swan. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Pauline Grandstrand and Hilda Swan. 5 

Institutions: Boys’ Middle English School, Industrial Farm. W. F. M. S.: Girls 
Middle Vernacular School, Lace School, Widows’ Home, Dispensary. 

Bolpur 


Bolpur is on the loop line of the East Indian Railway about ninety-nine miles 
northeast of Calcutta. It is situated in a great rice-producing district and is an 
export market town with an immense rice trade. It is chiefly inhabited by brokers 
and grain dealers. The territory of the circuit includes 2,000 square miles with 
a population of about a million. The language used is Bengali. Bolpur is the resi- 
dence of the famous Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore, who was awarded the 
Nobel prize in 1913. The Methodist Episcopal Church has a church, mission house, 
and school, with buildings for the native assistants. 

Missionaries: Rev. Gottlieb Schaenzlin and Mrs. Schaenzlin. 


Henry M. Swan, Superintendent 
Our Territory and Work 


Pakaur District includes a very populous section stretching along both 
sides of the East Indian Railway Loop Line for a distance of about 110 miles, 
having a mean width of about 40 miles. It includes portions of the civil 
districts of Santal Parganas (in the province of Bihar), Murshidabad, Birbhum 
and Burdwan (in the province of Bengal). No other mission enters this 
territory. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission works among both Santals and Bengalis, 
and has a Christian community of over one thousand, divided almost equally. 
among Santals and Bengalis. Bengali converts are nearly all from Moham- 
medanism. By far the larger part of the Christian community belong to 
Pakaur Circuit, where considerable progress has been made in evangelistic 
work in spite of the fact that the missionaries almost from the first have been 
engaged mostly in industrial work and building. 


Moslem Converts 


The work among the Mohammedans has been remarkable. Great numbers 
have accepted Christianity but as they come in contact with the strict marriage 
rules of our church many have found it convenient to return to Mohammedan- 
ism. It is nevertheless apparent that most of those who have retorted still 
have a high estimate of Christianity, and many have found that their return 
to Mohammedanism has only brought them additional troubles and left them 
without the comforts they received from the Christian teachings. Some have 
returned and others are seriously considering the possibilities of coming back. 
Wherever there have been Christians the attitude towards Christianity is of 
the friendliest kind. A sharp distinction is apparent between the Christians 
and the Mohammedans from whom they have come. Most of their children — 
have passed through our schools, a number are mission workers, and God is 
blessing them in every way. During the past year a deeper spirituality has 
taken possession of them. A revival has stirred the people on Pakaur Circuit, 
especially the Bengalis, and they have begun to look at Christianity with 
more spiritual eyes. We trust this spiritual quickening will have its effect 
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also upon the work among the Mohammedans, and that they seeing the new 
life among the Christians will begin to hunger for the same. 


The Santals 


The large Santal community holds out great opportunities. They are a 
simple but sturdy race readily won to Christianity, but requiring careful in- 
struction and care. Their children are coming to our schools in increasing 
numbers. With the exception of one of our ladies, who has passed the first 
examination in Santali, we have never had a missionary conversant with the 
Santali language. The work among this people has therefore depended almost 
entirely upon Santali workers. ' 


The Work 


Pakaur and Rampur Hat Circuits include approximately 1500 square miles 
of territory with a population of about 700,000; Bolpur Circuit includes a 
territory of about 2,000 square miles having a population of nearly a million. 
With our handful of workers we are, of coursé, not able to reach effectively 
more than a very small per cent of these masses. We have not yet explored vast 
stretches of this immense territory. How then can we claim it as our own? — 
The missions working on all sides of us have equally large territories, which 
they reach about as effectively as we do the territory we claim as ours. Had 
we the men and money to work effectively more than the territory we claim 
we might extend our work considerably beyond these limits and find consider- 
able territory practically unevangelized. 

Bolpur and Pakaur are fairly well equipped as to buildings, though these 
are rapidly becoming too small. Our two boarding schools, one for boys and 
one for girls, are the best schools of their grade in this part of the country, 
and students in increasing numbers come here to study. 

Colportage work is carried on successfully at various railway stations and 
at fairs and markets, large numbers of tracts and scriptures being sold every 
month. 

The growth of the work has not been very rapid. The work among the 
Santals has opened up comparatively recently. Work among Mohammedans 
is at best very slow. At Bolpur a resident missionary has been a very irregular 
_ thing, the work there has for the most of .the time been under a native pastor. 

It is to be hoped that from now on there may be a regular missionary there 
permanently and that steady progress will result. 


Statistics 


Comparing the statistics for the years 1902 and 1912 a fair idea of the 
progress will be obtained. It will be seen that considerable progress has been 
made during these ten years. 


1902 1912 

TotaleNumbermot> Christianse cle ..f556 5. 429 1,142 
Sundayeocnool! eScholarsee. dass nevis: 373 693 
Nila <a) Sorcebie ce rp Oar ea NO TATE Cote 20 83 
Wailltie oie (Clima ese ais eiceti aes mee eemnee $4,000 $15,400 
RArsONaGes ace ata. Teeth oe eee 5 ng SS $15,200 $24,100 
Boys in School...... HAE UNL IS. aie ck 351 440 
Girls He SCHOO Olmeas acts clacisiels «eran yields te AG 75 258 


Ministerial Support from Native Church,. $70 $215 
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BOMBAY CONFERENCE 


The Bombay Conference consists of the Bombay Presidency north of the Bel- 
gaum civil district, and such parts of Central India as lie south of the twenty-fifth 
parallel of latitude and west of the Central Provinces Conference. Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, and Kanarese are the principal languages. ; 

The Bombay Annual Conference was organized out of portions of the South 
India and Bengal Conferences in December, 1892. 


Methodism in the Census 


The reports of the India census indicate that about two thirds of all the 
Christians in Baroda State are Methodists. During the decade the entire 
population increased 4 1-10 per cent in religious strength, the Hindus showed 
a gain of 9 7-10 per cent, the Jains 10 per cent. The Parsees decreased 6 5-10 
per cent, due to migration, and the ravages of the plague, while the member- 
ship in the Methodist Church increased 121 2-10 per cent. A claim has been 
made that during this period the total of the Christians in all the communions 
decreased 488, a percentage the same as that of the Parsees, and attributed to 
the same causes. The Conference found, however, that whatever may have 
been the situation as regards other communions, in our own church the 
increase had been, as above indicated, most notable. 


English Work 


Special attention has been given to English work and revivals under the 
Rev. E. Stanley Jones have been accompanied by marked results. 


Temperance 


The Conference lays special stress upon inculcating the principles of total 
abstinence. One of the members of the Conference is quoted as saying, “After 
thirty years of observation of Indian affairs, I am painfully impressed with the 
fact that after all has been done to suppress the evil of drunkenness.it is not 
lessened, but is increasing among the common people by leaps and bounds. 
Formerly I could write home that a drunken man out here was an unusual 
sight, but this is no longer true, and I can often write that a drunken woman 
is now no less uncommon.” In this attack upon this evil, meetings have been 
held throughout the Conference, temperance addresses made, and the pledge 
presented, with a considerable number signing, especially from among the 
pupils of our Sunday schools and members of the Epworth League. The 
subject has also been taken up in occasional sermons, and the position of the 
Methodist Church as a total abstinence body has been thoroughly emphasized. 


Education 


The Conference has a strong educational foundation, made up of a number 
of institutions and schools, and every effort is being made to strengthen them 
in equipment and efficiency. The list includes the Florence B. Nicholson School 
of Theology at Baroda, the Baroda High School with its well developed primary 
schools for boys and girls at Baroda, the Nadiad Industrial School, the 
Normal School at Godhra, the Taylor High School, the Hillman Memorial 
School at Talegeon, the Poona Orphanage and Boys’ School. On the Ahmeda- 
bad District there was a total of 80 day schools, 31 of which are under the 
direct charge of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. In the Baroda 
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schools, on the Baroda District, there are 825 children receiving an education. 
Sindh has four flourishing day schools, and the Kathiawar District six day 
schools, while the day school of the Marathi District, Bombay, is cate a 
great variety of classes and castes, including Beni Israels, Roman Catholics} 
Mahrattas, Mahars and Sweepers. As a result of this educational contact with 
the children a number of families have become Christians. 

Special effort has been made to featurize in the Sunday school work of 
the Conference the All-India Sunday School Union Examinations, with en- 
couraging results, especially among village school children. 


Famine and Plague 


These have hit our churches in this territory hard, and through death 
and immigration there has been a temporary. falling off in numbers. 


20,000 Converts in Gujarati 


The Gujarati field in the Bombay Conference saw a very remarkable move- 
ment some years ago, and in a comparatively short time about twenty thousand 
converts were added to our church there. The necessity of properly instructing 
this large body of people just from heathenism, and the problems of con- 
serving what was accomplished and building up a church worthy the name of 
Christ, are just now laying very heavy burdens upon our missionaries here. 
While the past year has seen large numbers of baptisms, many of these have 
been the children or other members of households already Christian, and 
there has been a most encouraging development of primary and other school 
work among our own people. 


Self-support 


In this section we have also won some of our best victories for self- 
support. Notwithstanding the extreme poverty of the people, aggravated by 
a year of light rainfall and food scarcity, this question has been pressed home 
and our people have responded remarkably, as an increase of about a hundred 
per cent in self-support and slighter increases in the benevolences indicate. 
The self-sacrifice of our people in giving will, when our Christian community 
is more numerous, enable us to put the support of the local pastors upon the 
villages they serve. 


Encouragements 


Another encouraging feature of the work in this Conference has been the 
remarkably large number of high-caste converts that have come to us through 
the city work in Bombay, and the faithfulness of these new Christians in spite 
of persecutions of great bitterness, involving even danger of life. Another part 
of the Bombay work has witnessed the beginnings of what promises to be a 
very remarkable mass movement among a people who have heretofore been 
looked upon as exceedingly difficult of access. The work in Sindh has never 
been so prosperous, and an excellent beginning is being made among the 
various canal colonies in the newly opened irrigation regions. In Beluchistan, 
the furthest outpost of the Conference, we have taken firm root, with a 
promising body of Christians in the strong military station of Quetta, the 
plan to open a few frontier stations with native workers, which will enable 
us to send the Gospel into Afghanistan, in spite of the fanatical opposition of 
people and rulers who refuse us direct admission, 
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AHMEDABAD DISTRICT 


Ahmedabad District includes that part of the Bombay Presidency which lies 
north of the Cambay-Godhra Railway as far east as the town of Dakor, and thence 
north of a line extending in a northeasterly direction to the Mahi River, south of 
Rajputana, and west of the Central India Agency, and including the peninsula of 
Kathiawar. The prevailing language spoken in this district is Gujarati. _ : 

The Methodist District was formed out of part of the Gujarat District, which 


was divided in 1909. 


Ahmedabad 


Ahmedabad (population, 200,000) is the chief city in the northern division of 
the Bombay Presidency. It is 310 miles by rail from Bombay on the Bombay, 
Baroda, and Central India Railway, and 50 miles from the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The Hindus form about seventy per cent of the population. Next in 
importance and wealth are the Jains, who are the traders, merchants, and money- 
lenders, and who have many beautiful temples in the city. Ahmedabad is one of 
the most important cotton manufacturing centers in the world and is progressing 


rapidly. y 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1881. The Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, the Christian and Missionary Alliance, the Salvation Army, and India 
Evangelization Society are at work in Ahmedabad. 


Nadiad 


Nadiad (population, 33,000) is on the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Rail- 
way, 29 miles southeast of Ahmedabad. The town is the center of an extensive 
trade in tobacco and grain. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1895. The Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland and the Salvation Army are at work here. 

Missionaries: Carl H. Conley and Mrs. Conley, Rey Alexander Corpron, M.D. 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Corpron (on furlough), Rev. Frederick Wood, Mrs. Wood 
(on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Ada Holmes and Miss Godfry. 

a pede Nadiad Industrial and Engineering Institute, Thoburn Memorial 
ospital. 


FrepertcK Woop, Superintendent 
Enlargement 

The bounds of this district were enlarged at the last Annual Conference 
session by the inclusion of the former Kathiawar District, thus increasing our 
area by 2,000 square miles, and our community by 500 Christians. There have 
been 485 baptisms this year; and there are still 696 candidates awaiting the 
rite. Forty-two lapsed Christians have been reclaimed. Special attention has 
been given to the upbuilding of our converts, the large majority of whom are 
returned as probationers, with the result that 217 have been added to the 
roll of full members, or an increase of twenty-six per cent. 

There have been 251 deaths, mostly among children. The infant mortality 
in India is always high, and it called forth the following strong message from 
the Viceroy Lord Hardinge during a recent visit to Hyderabad, Deccan: “If 
there is one object almost above all others in India worthy of support it is 

_the extension to Indian women of medical aid for the alleviation of their 
sufferings and the diminution of the frightful infant mortality caused by 
ignorance, neglect, and unscientific, unhygienic treatment.” 


Self-support 

The total raised by the Indian Church was Rs. 3,280 ($1,093.33). Owing 
to bad conditions in Kathiawar there was a falling off on that part of the 
district. But in the old district the increase in regular support was Rs, 542 
($380.66). The monthly collections are given mostly in doles of grain and 
mango and mowra fruit, with occasional cash. In this there was an increase 
of 39.25 per cent. The annual collection, or harvest thanksgiving, the only 
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time that many of our people can give to any appreciable extent, and consisting 
mostly in the produce of the field, totalled Rs. 1,115 ($371.66). These figures 
are encouraging, as indicating that our people are learning the art of giving. 
We are very far from self-support, but we are slowly yet surely heading 
that way. Thank God. 


Sunday Schools and Education 


Every village Sunday school now has its register and the statistics under 
this heading are consequently reliable and not likely to fluctuate. The attendance 
includes adults as well as children. This year the number of Epworth League 
chapters is ninety-eight, an increase of twenty-eight, and the membership is 
1,595, an increase of 543. For the most part these leagues are of the simplest 
kind with practically no organization. But that will come. The main thing 
is the development of the children along lines suggested by the League, and 
that will mean a strong church in the future. 

The day schools are primarily for Christian children, and over two thirds 
are Christian. There is difficulty in securing the attendance of girls, but we 
are able to report an increase, a little over a quarter of the pupils being girls. 
Of the fifty-eight schools twenty-six are registered by government. With the 
exception of the orphanage school in Nadiad these schools are all primary 
village schools, none teaching beyond the fourth book, while some do not go 
further than the “balpothi” (A B C). 


Industrial Education 


The Nadiad Industrial and Engineering Institute fills a large place, not 
only in this district, but in the whole of the province of Gujarat. Mr. Conley 
presents the following report: P 

“Tn the vernacular school last year three fourths of the boys passed in the 
annual examinations while this year out of forty-seven who were attending 
this school all passed but seven. The inspector gives a favorable report of 
this school and mentions very few defects. The government grant was larger 
than the year before. Nine boys passed the seventh standard and of these 
five are now studying for the vernacular final examination. A larger number 
than ever passed the All-India Scripture Examination although the average 
marks were not so high as in former years. Out of eighty-six who sat for this 
examination seventy received the certificates. Out of six boys who appeared 
for the manual training examination four passed. 

“During the year seventeen of the older students have gone out to find 
employment. .Five found good places in a hand-loom weaving factory, one is 
a weaving instructor in a mission school, two have recently been employed in 
the forestry service, two are teaching in village schools, one is engaged in the 
silk industry and two are machinists. A few other lads are about ready to go 
out and will probably leave within a month or so. Our number has been 
reduced to about eighty, but we hope to be able to bring in a number of boys 
from the village schools. Twenty-five such have made application for admission. 

“The sales from the workshop have not been so large as last year, nor did 
we expect them to be, last year having been far from normal on account of 
famine influences which turned a great deal of work in our direction. We 
have, however, done a good deal of work and the sales amount to about 
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Rs. 4,000. «There has been a slight increase in the special gifts, but the financial 
condition is not at all conducive to the best grade of work. 

“The inspector who visited the shops seemed to be pleased with the 
progress made and the work which had been turned out by the students. 
We believe that we have at present a better class of boys with us than during 
any former year and that the usefulness of the school is becoming greater with 
each passing year. We have all about us young men who are now certainly 
making good in various walks of life and are having a large influence for good, 
showing the great value of industrial education in the work of redeeming the 
‘untouchable’ boys of our rapidly-growing Christian community.” 

Superintendent Wood continues: 


Volunteer Lay Effort 

We have not a sufficiently large staff of workers to properly tend the flock 
committed to our care. But we are glad to report that this year we have been 
able to call to our aid fifty-five laymen, who will take charge of Sunday schools 
and Epworth League chapters. This will free the regular workers for more 
work, and will be a training ground for these sons of the church to develop into 
strong voluntary Christian workers. 


Attacks by Romanists 

Our people continue to suffer persecution of one kind or another, some 
the spoiling of their goods, and others physical hurt, for the sake of Christ. 
The opposition of the Romanists is increasing. Although styled a “Mission 
to Pagans” they confine their work to villages where Protestant missions are 
at work, and open schools to draw away our children, offering many induce- 
ments to effect this. They have a large staff of “brothers” and “sisters” in 
the field, while we have but two or three for a large district. One of the priests 
is reported to have said that they intend to break up our work. We thank 
him for his candor. There is no doubt that this present propaganda is the 
result of the Vatican’s hatred to Methodism. If she cannot drive Methodism 
from the banks of the Tiber she will endeavor to push her mission where she 
thinks she can harm us most and where we are weakest, among these poor, 
illiterate, weak Christians, and by methods that we would not stoop to imitate. 

What with persecution, opposition, and occasional unfaithfulness and back- 
slidings, there is much that has a tendency to discourage. But, on the other 
hand, there is so much of the most encouraging character. To watch the 
converts grow and develop; to note the faithfulness of the workers, and to 
prove the faithfulness of the Master; these are heartening, indeed. 

Among the encouraging features I would mention the growing observance 
of Sunday by our people. In fully half the villages we have visited Sundays 
in’ recent months we have found the Christians observing it as a day of rest 
and worship, while the non-Christians were at their looms or at work in the 
fields. This is sacrifice of no small kind to these poor people. ‘There is a 
strong movement resulting in the banding together of Christians in groups of 
villages. to oppose the observance of heathen customs or the countenancing 
them, and especially to put off the marriage of the children to a more mature 
age. Zeal and earnestness are often displayed by our people. At Dhandhuka, 
Kathiawar, there appeared at an early morning service ten men from the 
village of Pipli, about twenty miles away, who must have started at three in the 
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morning to be present at this meeting. Then how encouraging to hear a 
convert at Bahial declare openly at his baptism in the village street, “No matter 
what people may do to me I will be true to Jesus, whose servant I am hence- 
forth.” Or at Hathijan when at a recent service in the village street 150 
converts united in a solemn pledge to have done forever with everything savoring 
of heathenism, gave Rs. 50 ($16.66) in harvest thanksgiving, and the promise 
of Rs. 200 ($66.66) toward a house for the worship of the true God. So we 
are encouraged. 


The Thoburn Hospital, Nadiad, India 


District Superintendent Wood, speaking of the Thoburn Hospital, says: 
“Dr. and Mrs. Corpron were obliged to go home in the middle of the year 
owing to the condition of their daughter’s health; and as there is no supply 
for another physician the hospital had to be temporarily closed. We look 
forward to Dr. and Mrs. Corpron’s return.” 


Report of Dr. Corpron . 


Thoburn Hospital was opened to receive patients about the middle of March, 
to11, and from the first the attendance has been gratifying. The hospital was 
located at Nadiad because this city is central to the Christian population in 
northern Gujarat. In addition to the large number of Christian boys in 
Nadiad Orphanage and Industrial School there is a Christian population of 
about 25,000 in the surrounding villages for whom, previous to the opening of 
Thoburn Hospital, there was practically no medical aid, and the surrounding 
millions of non-Christians have only an occasional government dispensary to 
which they may apply for treatment in time of sickness. The Christians have 
been prompt to avail themselves of the help this hospital affords, and come for 
treatment from the remotest parts of the district. 


Physical Suffering 

The vast majority of those applying for treatment are too poor to pay 
for it; many have to live on a single meal a day and that of the coarsest grains. 
Their condition is indeed pitiable’ I wish you could have the privilege of 
spending a forenoon with us in the hospital and of seeing the work, the sores 
and the burns, the deformities of all kinds, the decayed bones, the endless 
varieties of skin diseases always complicated with filth, the fevers and the 
smells and the sore eyes, the tuberculous joints, the revolting venereal diseases, 
the squailing babies and the flies—in a word, human misery and poverty in 
its most aggravated forms. I have become thoroughly convinced from my 
experience as a medical missionary that it is our response to the physical need 
of the people, the medical help we freely extend to these helpless and un- 
fortunate sick folk, that commends our religion and interprets it to the Hindu 
or the Mahommedan as few other agencies do. Christianity is presented to 
them not as a belief only, but as a life of true brotherliness expressing itself 
in beneficent activity. It is just this that the non-Christian systems of religion 
lack. The amount of help we have been able to give this class of patients has 
been greatly limited by our having so little money to pay for medicines and 
dressings. We are constantly in the most urgent need of a fund to provide 
the necessary medicines and dressings for the very poor.. To approximately 
meet this need we require about $500 per year. If this item could be provided 
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for it seems to me our other problems will work out satisfactorily and the 
helpfulness of this hospital would be at least doubled. 


Self-support 

A considerable number of patients pay for the medicines and services they 
receive, and it is due to the income from this source that we have been able 
to carry on the work of the hospital. Each year the number of these paying 
patients has greatly increased, but the margin of profit has necessarily been 
very meager. Those who pay most are generally those who come from a long 
distance attracted by the reputation the hospital has acquired. Thoburn Hos- 
pital is now favorably known all over the Province of Gujarat and this will 
insure a continuance of income from wealthier patients and gives promise that 
in a few years this hospital may become entirely self-supporting. This is the 
goal toward which we are striving. 

Although it is to be regretted that, owing to our absence from India this 
year, it was found necessary to close the hospital until our return I do not 
think the people will question the permanence of the hospital in the community 
because all India is accustomed to the fact that missionaries and all British 
officials in the country go on furlough only to return after an interval and 
resume their services. This the people have long come to regard as natural 
and inevitable as the changing of the seasons. Bishop J. W. Robinson, in 
consultation with the district superintendents of Ahmedabad and Baroda Dis- 
tricts and the local missionaries, decided that it was best to close the hospital 
in our absence rather than to secure a “locum tenens” to keep the hospital open. 

Thoburn Hospital has a splendid future of usefulness before it, evangelistic 
and medical. In addition to the great work it is doing in helping the poor it 
is the united testimony of the evangelistic missionaries of Nadiad that more 
caste people are reached through the agency of this hospital than by any other 
means employed to reach them with the Gospel message. 


OutLIne oF Work Done Durtne YEAR Enpinc May 1, 1913 
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Slight operations without anesthesia, such as curretting ulcers, extracting 

teeth, etc., very numerous but unrecorded. 

The following list of operations classified according to the region of the 
body operated on: 


Heap AND FACE 


Scale a repiining stom depresseden FacCtunen ase ea ani ae pies 
Trephining for removal of blood-clot 
Removal Soft seqitestresvot bonessasc ste seein ae 
Mastoid operation to relieve inflammation of mastoid cells.. 

Scalp, Sebaceous cysts 
VASCUal:, ROVE. rig a veiameherka aalas srl rite senate Ree eee 

Eyelids, Canthotomy, external 
For relief of trichiasis 
Abscess of lids 
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Lachrymal apparatus, 


Slitting canaliculus and opening duct 
Dacryocystectomy 
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Strabismus operations ............ AE ROT a cs GR ARROT IER ae Ie 

BrrehaticePiorcision See. cct twceds sk ota CMO citer stee betes ele Crecdiwheis ots 
teOMletamriicn. fa ec sit. eke Ra CRIS dprattiersyain sales dane Ge 
Cataract extraction, senile........ REA cnslvare Sharad tens, & alone ole 5 4 5 


EPA UMATIC Note cere Mek.. Aaa ett sels aos fis: 

cohgenital, needling. oo... cs. se Rake sate F 
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Nose 
Nasal spur 3, polyp 1, excision of turbinates 7, cauterizing turb. 8, 
repair of lacerations 6, ! 
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THROAT 
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Jaws 
Teeth extractions, several hundreds. 
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NEcK nee 
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THORAX 
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Amputation of female breast and clearing axillary glands............. 
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EXTREMITIES 

Amputations: thigh 5, leg 12, arm 5, fingers and toes 8, total........... 30 
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BARODA DISTRICT 


Baroda District includes a large part of the territory of the Gaekwar of Baroda; 
it is bounded on the north by the Ahmédabad District, its southern boundary being 
the Narmadda River; it also includes the Panch Mahals, the eastern boundary of 
which is the Central India Agency. It covers about 6,000 square miles of territory. 
The Gujarati language is spoken. The total population of the district is 2,500,000. 
About four fifths of the population are Hindus, the rest being Mohammedans to- 
gether with a few Parsees. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun about 1875. In 1895 the people 
began to turn to Christ by hundreds. The Gujarat District was organized the fol- 
lowing year. The Baroda District was formed by the division of the Gujarat District 
in January, 1909. Other mission boards in this field are the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland and the Salvation Army. 


Baroda 


Baroda (population, 125,000) is the capital of the native state of the same 
name. It is situated on the Vishwamitri River, 248 miles by rail from Bombay, and 
60 miles southwest of Ahmedabad. There are many important buildings in Baroda 
including notable Hindu temples. Under the progressive and enlightened adminis- 
tration of the present Gaekwar, Baroda is rapidly becoming an important educational 
center, and is well equipped with hospitals. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun by William Taylor’s local preachers 
from Bombay about 1875. The first missionary was sent there in 1888. No other 
mission board is at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Royal D. Bisbee and Mrs. Bisbee, Rev. Charles B. Hill and 
Mrs. Hill, Rev. Lewis E. Linzell and Mrs. Linzell (on furlough), Rev. Albert. A. 
Parker (on furlough) and Mrs. Parker (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Ethel 
Mae Laybourne, M.D., Belle Allen, M.D. (on omit soy'g Ida Haney, Nellie F. 
Nunan, M.D., Laura F, Austin (on furlough), Mary E . Chilson, Dora L. Nelson, 
and Helen E. Robinson. 

Institutions: Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Boys’ Orphanage, 
Coeducational Anglo-Vernacular and High School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage, 
Mrs, William Butler Memorial Hospital. 


Godhra 


Godhra (population, 30,000) is the headquarters of the Panch Mahals civil 
district of the Bombay Presidency, situated on the Godhra-Ratlam Railway, 288 
miles from Bombay. Godhra is the center of the trade in timber and firewood 
extracted from the forests of the district and the neighboring states, and exported 
to the rest of Gujarat. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1896. No other mission board 
is at work here. 

Missongnes: Rey. John Lampard and Mrs. Lampard. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Lid Slceees . Crouse (on furlough), Cora L. Morgan, Minnie E. Newton and Elsie 

oss. 

Institution: W. F, M. S.: Girls’ Orphanage. 


Lewis E. Linzert, Superintendent 


Status of the District 

Our entire Christian community numbers 11,924, and, during 1013, there 
were 817 baptisms. The Indian staff consists of 131 preachers and exhorters, 
and 100 Bible women. There are 1,416 students in our schools and 5,036 
scholars in the Sunday schools. The district raised Rs. 5,176 for self-support 
and benevolences. 
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Working with a Reduced Staff 


It is difficult to make a true and fair record of the year’s work of the 
Baroda District. Not because there is little to record, for the reverse is true, 
but because words and statistics cannot represent what has really been accom- 
plished, or indicate the true conditions of the work. First, it is our duty to 
ascribe praise to God for His unfailing helpfulness. Surely with the reduced 
missionary staff and with so few mature Indian workers advance would seem 
impossible; the question would seem rather, whether we could hold our own 
or not. With two of our men missionaries on furlough and the Boys’ Orphanage 
without a missionary the task was a serious one. However, the lady missionaries 
have assisted in carrying the burdens of the Parent Board in every possible 
way. In order that the burden of finance might be lighter some have con- 
tributed liberally of their personal funds to the work, that the village work 
might have supervision, two of the ladies have itinerated tirelessly, and, in 
order that the school work should not suffer, another has borne very heavy 
responsibilities. God has given to us all good health, good cheer, and peace 
one with another. Moreover, our hearts have been filled with joy repeatedly 
as we have witnessed the real progress which is taking place in every depart- 
ment. The majority of our Indian workers, realizing the reduced staff of the 
missionaries, have rendered service such as they have never done before, and 
the work shows the result of this cooperation. First let me* speak of the 
institutional work. 


Productiveness of the Florence B. Nicholson School 


Another fine class of young preachers has just graduated from the Theo- 
logical School, thirteen in number, and every man gives promise of years of 
usefulness. There are now sixty-six graduates of this school working in our 
church, the first class having passed out of the institution only four years ago. 
If you consider the number of those who now occupy positions of leadership 
you can see how great is the influence of this school upon the ebarch 

The Rey. Bisbee, principal of the school, writes: 

With the opportunity of helping the forty-eight men with their wives in 
the study of the Bible and the other studies taught in the Theological School 
one cannot help but rejoice that God has given such a wonderful privilege. 
Bishop Eveland in speaking of the school says: “It is not merely getting the 
right ideas into the heads of the men who are to be the spiritual leaders of 
their people, but what is even more important, getting the flower of a vital 
religious experience well started in their hearts.” During the year many of 
the men have received great spiritual blessings and I feel that those who are 
leaving the school are men and women thoroughly consecrated to the service 
of the Master. As is most of our work, the Florence B. Nicholson School of 
Theology is entirely supported by special gifts. The running expense for the 
year has been Rs. 15,500. All the bills are paid, and there is no debt on 
current work. 

This year thirteen men and three women received diplomas of graduation, 
So far sixty-six men and sixteen women have graduated from the school. 

During the year the “History of Methodism” has beén published. We 
were able to get this book printed because of the kindness of our Epworth 
League secretary, Rev. Brenton T. Badley, who financed the undertaking. The 
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“Introduction to the Pentateuch” and “Joshua” by G. Campbell Morgan has been 
translated and this book is also now ready for classroom use. We have very 
few books in Gujarati suitable for our theological students. A special grant 
should be made for the publication of books suitable for classroom use. 


Coeducational Work 


Miss Nelson, the principal of the high school, holds a high standard before 
the boys and the girls, as is seen from the good work which the students are 
doing, and also from the character which manifests itself in their conduct. 
We have been more careful this year in admitting students to the high school in 
seeing that they were fitted for advanced education. On this account the 
number in the school is no larger than it was last year, but the school is 
stronger. In the Anglo-Vernacular school there are at present eighty-one boys 
and twenty-nine girls. The staff of teachers is being improved each year and 
there are now two college graduates among the teachers. These are Hindus, 
men of high ideals and good character, but we would wish they were Chris- 
tians and we pray for the day when we can find educated Christian men to 
equip all our classes. 


Boys’ Boarding School 


The class of boys who enter improves year by year. Our aim is to make 
it an institution where the best of our Christian children from all over 
Gujarat may come for higher education. All excepting the smallest have two 
hours’ work a day, besides their studies. Many have fathers who pay a small 
fee and provide some clothes, but all have to be educated and fed on the 
scholarships received from friends in America. Owing to the fact that there 
was no missionary for the boarding school, Mrs. Linzell has divided her 
time between this institution and her own family. Notwithstanding the many 
difficulties; the results have been gratifying. Several boys have gone into 
domestic and other service. Thirteen boys of this institution have gone out 
from the high school this year. Of these six are now teachers in mission 
schools, three entered the Theological School, one into secular work, one into 
the Teachers’ Training College, and two have gone up for the university 
matriculation. This is a large dividend for the investment which the church 
is making. 


Self-support. American Distress Felt in India 


This year the disasters in America by floods and by drought threatened 
at the time to interfere with our income. In the month of March it looked 
so serious that we were afraid that much of our work would have to be 
temporarily discontinued. At that time I sent out an appeal to all the workers 
calling attention to the fact that owing to the floods it was necessary for us 
to take advanced. grounds regarding self-support. We felt this was necessary 
not merely because our income was threatened but chiefly because we felt 
that until our work becomes practically self-supporting it cannot exert the 
influence for God and righteousness which it should. The response on the 
part of the people and preachers far exceeded our expectations. Last year we 
felt the poor village Christians were doing well in giving Rs. 3,121 for the 
work, but this year they have paid the gratifying sum of Rs. 5,176. The self- 
support campaign commenced only in April. Next year we shall do better. 
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Last month we were honored by a visit from Bishop Eveland and it was a 
pleasure to me to take him out to the Savali Quarterly Conference. It was 
harvest time, nevertheless the church was crowded to its uttermost capacity. 
At that Quarterly Conference there were seventeen young men and women 
taken into the church in full connection, a baptismal service was held, and the 
Lord’s Supper was administered to those who were received into the full 
membership. I was glad to be able to tell the bishop that the little church 
in which we were holding the Quarterly Conference was self-supporting, paying 
all of its pastor’s salary. There are other churches which are doing very well. 


Church Advertising in Secular Papers 


For two or three years past I have had an advertisement in the leading 
Hindu paper of Baroda, a paper which circulates over all Gujarat and Kathia- 
war, announcing our Christian services and inviting all to come and any who 
may desire to inquire regarding Christian truth to visit me or to write to me. 
There have been many interesting inquirers. At this time we have with us 
a Brahmin gentleman who has come to Baroda ostensibly to teach school, but 
actually to seek Christ. Last month a letter came from another Brahmin who 
is in a good government position—a man with more than one university degree— 
stating that after being a secret disciple for years he has decided to accept 
Christ openly by public baptism. I might mention others, for there seems to 
be a sporadic movement toward Christ on the part of men of high standing. 

The work among the lower classes still continues and I believe will con- 
tinue until they all cast away their idols and turn to the living God. Owing 
to the fact that we have had no man missionary in Godhra this year the work 
in the Bhil country, I fear, has suffered. However, every month has witnessed 
an advance, a number of Bhils and Kolis have been baptized and there are 
many inquirers. 

At the District Conference one hundred and thirty-five preachers and 
nearly one hundred Bible women received appointments and have gone out to 
care for the Christian community of 12,000 and to preach Christ and Him 
crucified to the multitudes who as yet know Him not. In all we have had 
817 baptisms during the year. Manyeare applying for admission to the church 
in full connection, and year by year the Christian church grows in grace and 
in true strength. , 


BOMBAY DISTRICT 


Bombay District includes the English work in the city of Bombay and a number 
of English circuits near the city, Poona, Lanauli, Igatpuri; also a few centers in 
the northwestern part of the Bombay Presidency, near the delta of the Indus River, 
including Karachi and Quetta Circuit in British Baluchistan. The district is widely 
scattered, stretching over a territory of about twelve degrees of latitude. The ex- 
treme stations, Poona and Quetta, are 1,400 miles apart, by ordinary routes of travel. 


Bombay 


' 

Bombay, the “Eye of India” (population, 1,000,000), is the capital of the Bombay 
Presidency and the principal seaport of West India. It is situated on an island 
which is one of a group lying off the coast of the Konkan. The island of Bombay 
is united with the larger island of Salsette, and also with the mainland by many 
causeways. It has an area of twenty-two square miles. For beauty of scenery and 
advantages of position, Bombay is unsurpassed by any city of the East. In front of 
the city is a wide harbor, studded with islands and dotted with native craft and 
steamers from many ports. The houses are well built and the broad streets of the 
city are ennobled by public buildings. There is a great variety of national types in 
Bombay and there are many industries incidental to the active life of a great sea- 
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port. Next to New Orleans, it is the largest cotton-exporting center in the world. 
Scores of cotton mills are in prosperous operation. The Improvement Trust is 
transforming the city. New docks to cost some $20,000,000 are under construction. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1871, Other mission boards 
at work here are the American Board (Congregational), the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance, the Missionary Settlement for University Women, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Free Church o 
Scotland, the Wesleyan Methodist, and the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. William E. Bancroft and Mrs. Bancroft, Rev. William E. L. 
Clark and Mrs. Clark (on furlough), Rev. William H. Stephens and Mrs. Stephens, 
Rev. Ariel N. Warner and Mrs. Warner. W. F. M. S.: Misses Anna A. Abbott, and 
Miss Elizabeth W. Nichols, Miss Joan Davis. is 

Institutions: Seamen’s Rest. W. F. M. S.: Thoburn Deaconess Home. 


Karachi 


Karachi (population, 120,000) is the capital of Sind and the headquarters of 
the district of the same name. It is situated at the extreme end of the Indus 
Delta, near the southern base of the Pab Mountains, and close to the border of 
Baluchistan. Karachi is 933 miles distant from Bombay by rail and about 700 by 
sea. There are about 60,000 Mohammedans, 49,000 Hindus, and over 6,000 Chris- 
tians. Owing to the value of the Indus as a channel of communication the develop- 
ment of great irrigation projects along this river, and building of great trunk lines 
of railway, Karachi is now the second port of importance on the west coast of India, 
and is the chief grain-exporting city of the Indian Empire. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1876. Other mission boards 
at work here are those of the Church of England. 

Missionaries: Rev. George W. Park and Mrs. Park (on leave to America), Rev. 
Fawcett E. N. Shaw, and Mrs. Shaw. 

Quetta 


Missionaries: Rev. George Eldridge and Mrs. Eldridge. 


W. H. Srepuens, Superintendent 


This district is mostly engaged in English work and is the longest district 
in any Indian Conference, its farthest point at Chaman being eleven hundred 
miles from Bombay and only fifteen hundred miles from Jerusalem. 

The furlough of Rev. C. B. Hill, superintendent of the district, made it 
necessary to fill his place and Bishop Robinson wrote asking if we would cut 
ours short and come out and fill the gap in the ranks. I at once wired him, 
“Coming cheerfully.” There was no heroism in this heroic phrase. The home 


climate did not agree with us and we welcomed an excuse to hurry back to 
India. 


Inter-relation of English and Vernacular Work in India 


I have a conviction that this English-speaking part of our Indian work 
has no small place and responsibility in that portion of the great battle line 
of our church which runs through India, as well as through other Eastern 
lands. I look down the firing line of this fierce battle front and note the little 
groups of Europeans—not called to be missionaries in the usual acceptance of 
what that word stands for, but missionaries nevertheless—those who represent 
a most important factor in this great problem of bringing Jesus Christ to His 
Indian throne and whose lives and influence count for or against this move- 
ment. A converted European, living a clean life, throwing his influence on the 
side of good, is an asset in the struggle against Eastern vice and unbelief. Such 
a life counts for much out here. On the other hand a Godless European is 
a big stumblingblock to a people who look to him for leadership, and they 
who had given themselves to the task of getting these stumblingblocks out 
of the way—squaring and polishing them and fitting them into the wall of the 
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spiritual temple that God is building in India—such laborers are our fellow- 
workers indeed. 

Bishop Taylor, who was so greatly used in beginning this part of our 
work, had visions of the relation of our English work to the vernacular which 
have never become history. In the light of today in which we are reading the 
story of the wonderful development of vernacular work we see that some of 
those visions could not be materialized, for, with the limited material at our 
disposal, no development of the English-speaking churches could ever have met 
a tithe of the financial obligation thrust upon us by the extensive development 
of the vernacular field. 

While Bishop Taylor’s vision of an English-speaking church in India which 
would supply sufficient men and money for the conversion of the native peoples 
may be impracticable, there is much that we can do and much is being done. 

In these days reports from the East must be blazing and thrilling ones or 
they will not be noticed. In the midst of the reverberations cf exploding 
dynasties we must pitch our reports to high keys or they will not be heard. 
On the home platforms, in the thunder of the mission orator, and in the 
deluge of statistics benumbing the brain with their immensity, there is not 
always the same interest in a recital of work where the silent forces are busily 
engaged, where there is a coming of the Kingdom of God not with observation, 
and this latter feature is the characteristic of our English work. 


Bombay 


Our English-speaking work is represented here by two churches situated 
several miles apart. At the Bowen Memorial Church, of which Rev. A. N. 
Warner is pastor, the series of meetings conducted by the Rev. Stanley Jones 
have resulted in some conversions, and the membership has been stirred up 
‘and refreshed. The parsonage has been practically rebuilt, and a portion of 
an upper story added for the accommodation of Miss Davis, as deaconess, 
who has taken her share of the church work, and is greatly appreciated by 
the whole community. 

Special efforts are made to reach the young people, and there are swarms 
of young folks around that church. Reading rooms, a special meeting room for 
young men, tennis court, rifle range, form part of the equipment. 

During the year the debt on church property has been reduced by 
Rs. 12,000 by the sale of a small piece of land, the surrender of which will 
not materially affect our property. The church pays Rs. 3,000 toward the 
pastor’s salary, besides raising large sums for the upkeep of the institutional 
part of the work. 

Both of the Bombay churches recognize their relation to the vernacular 
work and continue to give Rs. 1,300 a year toward its support. 


Poona 

This important station, 120 miles from Bombay, with a population of 
140,000 in the native city, a large military cantonment and an important railway 
center, will always be, for both vernacular and English work, one of our 
most valuable strategic positions. In years gone by it was a military dictum 
that the power that controlled Poona held western India in its hand. If Poona 
were to become a Christian city the walls of the Jericho of the Marathi country 
would be down, and the conversion of the remainder of this side of India 
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would speedily follow. Our battle lines are lengthening—ever lengthening— 
but one is sometimes saddened by the thinness of the line. The English part 
of our garrison on this part of the fighting line consists of a high school for 
' girls, the Anglo-Indian home, and a church community. 

The Anglo-Indian home exists to care for the young people of the domiciled 
community of Europeans, or those of European extraction. Up to its last 
corner of space, and up to the last possibility of devotion and fidelity of its 
working staff, it justifies its existence. 

Mrs. Fox and Miss Goodall have gone steadily forward in the educational 
work of the Taylor High School for girls. They have had to contend against 
many things, all the burdens peculiar to this kind of work in the West, plus the 
special difficulties of the East. Plague ever crouches at the Poona door and 
often breaks through. Smallpox and cholera threaten, and when any of these 
dreadful visitors come into a school it means panic among parents and 
scattering of the children. These are some of the foes against which the 
Taylor High School has. contended. 

Rev. W. E. L. Clarke, in charge of the English Church, has also had 
charge of the Poona vernacular work, including an orphanage and other de- 
partments of vernacular effort. 


Karachi 


Our English church at Karachi is meeting a real need. I am not acquainted 
with any church in India that seems to be justifying its existence more. The 
membership is not large, but there is a compactness about the whole church 
machinery—Epworth League, Sunday school, the spirit of the people, and the 
general swing of the whole thing—which makes a good impression on the 
beholder. The church has a new name, the Brooks Memorial Church, an 
instance of giving honor to whom honor is due. All that concerns the good 
of this church has been the concern of this family. Much of its temporal and 
spiritual prosperity is due to their generosity and fidelity. 

Karachi has grown with the speed of a mining camp but with the solidity 
of London. This is an outpost to hold at all costs. It has a great work here 
on the spot, a country over which the iron horse will soon be rushing carrying 
commerce and people from India to England and from all the West into India. 
Let us not be niggardly in providing for these great stations on the world’s 
highway. Methodism got started late in many Indian centers and we have 
been crowded into corners. Here we began with the town. Let us keep step 
with it in its growth and progress. 


Karachi Vernacular Field 


All that I have said above as to position, responsibilities and privileges 
pertains to our vernacular work. I am not now so much concerned in sorting 
over and putting into the shop window a few things we have to display. 
What we now have we used to consider great. We have learned to handle 
greater things and we can humbly say that there is coming to us a wideness 
of outlook, and a hungering for expansion that we formerly did not know. 
We believe that these aspirations are inspirations from above, not sent as a 
mirage to mock us but to encourage and enthuse us that with the spirit of 
Abraham we may go forward into strange lands among strange peoples with the 
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assurance that these belong to our Christ, and if we are faithful Jesus Christ 
will come to His throne among them, 

So we say to Brother Park, go forward, go forward on your lonely road of 
service and duty. Go in and out of those poor little huts, into some of which we 
had the privilege of going with you, go on with your journeyings up and down 
the canal section along which your people are scattered, baptize your few 
dozens of people to-day and see them scattered to-morrow. Keep at it and 
faint not and as sure as God’s promises are true those dry barren lands will 
be waving with a fine harvest by and by. 


Quetta, Baluchistan 


This station is over one thousand miles from Bombay and only one 
hundred miles from the border of Afghanistan. I had the pleasure of visiting 
this remote point some time ago and while on that side I visited Chaman, a 
hundred miles farther on, on the very edge of Afghanistan, that forbidden 
land to the missionary. The weary preacher looking for rest would find it by 
walking a few yards beyond the railway station at Chaman, for an Afghan 
bullet would probably cut the connection between him and his mundane con- 
flicts. On that railway station you are at the very last foot of road on which 
the Gospel preacher may go with his message towards the Northwest. But 
there now Hes at that station a million and a half dollars’ worth of railway 
material, ready when the signal is given to move forward. There are acres 
of this material rusting at Chaman. It is changed from time to time and fresh 
material brought in, but the quantity is never reduced.» The Church Missionary 
Society is the missionary force at Chaman. They are willing to hand it over 
to us. It is weary work waiting there for the order to move forward. The 
bigotry and intolerance of the people on the Baluchistan side make mission 
efforts dangerous and apparently useless. On the other side it would be 
death. One question for us to decide is whether we are willing to keep 
workers stationed there, doing what we can in Chaman itself, and waiting for 
the moving of that railway material. When that begins to move into that 
turbulent Northwest country we move with it. 

I wish we could hold Chaman and be ready to move out and carry the 
Gospel into that closed land into which no Gospel message has ever gone. 
The vision from that railway station takes in more than the few millions of 
Afghans beyond the border. From there we look straight up into Asia Minor 
with its vast fields waiting for the Gospel reaper. From there we look out 
towards the almost untouched fields of Persia. Journey on at about the same 
angle you have been traveling and you will reach. Jerusalem, only about 
fifteen hundred miles from Chaman. Fifteen hundred miles is not much of a 
gap to men who have to do with districts twelve hundred miles long. Hold 
Chaman and add one more district to the Bombay Conference and you are in 
the promised land. 

I pray that some great hearted donor with ample resources at his command 
may get the vision that came to me that evening as I stood at the rail head 
of the Indian railway system and looked over the vast barren fields waiting 
to be tilled and sown. 

Quetta is of great importance to us and all honor to that Methodist 
government official, so closely identified with Quetta, James Cummings, without 
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whom we would not be there to-day. A large railway community looks to us 
for pastoral supervision. We have an ever increasing vernacular work. We 
own a church and parsonage in addition to another fine house—Epworth. We 
are well planted there. Mr. and Mrs. Eldridge are finishing their first year 
of a settled Methodist pastorate. 

In closing our report I must not fail to refer to two other important 
points of our district, 


Lanowlee 


Brother J. N. Hawkins, local elder, who has done faithful and efficient 
service at this station for several years without financial remuneration, is 
obliged to retire from it. As far as Methodism is concerned Lanowlee spells 
Hawkins, and what we will do without him and his good wife is a problem, 
but his health will not permit him to continue. | 

E. W. Fritchley, Esq., that loyal Methodist architect of Bombay, a man 
already overloaded with our concerns, has agreed to be responsible for Lanowlee 
for some months to come. This is comfort for the district superintendent and 
pleasure and profit for the people of that station. 


Seamen’s Rest, Bombay 


The work here goes forward as it ever has done. It is a wide-reaching 
service with its fruit on many seas and in many lands. We have been 
obliged to change superintendents, but that good friend of this work, A. H. 
Hughes, Esq., has consented to take it for a little while until we can secure 
a permanent superintendent. 


MARATHI DISTRICT 


The Marathi District includes all the vernacular work in the important cities 
of Bombay and Poona, with also a number of circuits adjacent to them. The Marathis 
are a virile, independent, and haughty race, and while subjected, have never been 
conquered. 


Bombay 
Missionaries: Rev. W. E. Bancroft and Mrs. Bancroft. 


Igatpuri 


Igatpuri is an important railway town on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
87 miles from Bombay, at the top of the pass in the Ghats crossed by the northern 
uae lines of this system. It has a pleasant climate and an elevation of about 2,000 
Gets 

Methodist Episcopal mission work in Igatpuri was opened during William 
(Bishop) Taylor’s visit to India in the year 1875. The General Missionary Board 
of the Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene is at work here. 


Poona 


Poona (population, 154,000), the “Queen City of Deccan,” is the headquarters 
of the Poona civil district, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 110 miles south- 
east of Bombay. It is the terminal of the Southern Mahratta Railway. The city 
extends along the banks of the Mutha River for about a mile and a half. Though 
no longer an important center of trade and industry, there is still much weaving car+ 
ried on in Poona. There are several government and private schools in the city, 
also a college. Poona is the heart of the Maharashtra, the center of everything that 
pertains to the Mahratta people, and is generally regarded as the most influential 
Brahminical city in the empire. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1872. Other mission boards 
at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Church of Scotland Women’s 
Association for Foreign Missions, the Poona and Indian Village Mission, the United 
Free Church of Scotland, the Wesleyan Methodists, and the Zenana Bible and 
Medical Mission. ; 
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_ Missionaries: Rev. William H. Stephens and Mrs. Stephens. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Annie Goodall and Vida M. Stephens. 
Institutions : Anglo-Indian Home, Marathi Boys’ Orphanage and School, Fox 
Memorial and Training School. W. F. M. S.: Taylor High School for Girls. 
Talegaon 


Talegaon (population, 6,000) is on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, about 
twenty-three miles from Poona, in the civil district of Dhabhada. It is about 1,800 
feet above the sea, and has a healthful climate. It is an important strategic center, 
with some 3,000 villages and 2,000,000 people in the region at hand. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Christine H. Lawson, Lucile C. Mayer. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Orphanage. 


W. E. Bancrort, Superintendent 


Never have we had so many converts in this part of India as now, and never 
was there such a hope of a great turning to God. 


Puntamba and Kopargaon Circuits 


During most of the year scarcity and want was on every hand in the greater 
part of this territory and owing to these famine conditions very few people were 
baptized until after the rains late in the year. During Bishop Robinson’s three 
days’ visit he baptized sixty-two souls, which brought the total up to 117 for 
these two circuits. Rev. R. W. Duthie, preacher-in-charge, has had the con- 
fidence of the government officials and was in charge of the Government Poor 
House at Puntamba during the famine. He was thanked by the government for 
his helpful services. The work here should have the careful consideration of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and we trust that they will make provision 
to supervise the work there among the women and children. 


Poona 


The missionaries and Indian workers in this old capital of the Marathi 
Empire are filled with expectations of a mighty turning to God. Already there 
are a number of candidates under instruction for baptism, and those baptized 
during the year are more than last year, and several times more than many of 
the previous years. 

The government inspector was well pleased with the progress which has 
taken place in the Boys’ Boarding Schools and.Orphanage, and complimented the 
management on the advancement made. The greatest need of the school is 
scholarships for the support of orphans and the children of poor Christians as 
quite a number have had to be refused admittance owing to the lack of income. 


Talegaon 

The evangelistic work here is hopeful and a number of people are under 
instruction around Indhuri, where we are expecting a turning to God. The 
church and school, with a room for the worker to live in, was dedicated by 
Bishop Robinson and the gentleman who gave the money with which to build 
has taken up the support of an evangelist for this section next year. 


Igatpuri 

Here we have a small English Church among the railway men of this 
station and evangelistic work and day schools among the Indians. Rev. C. B. 
Hanson and wife, who were missionaries stationed here, left for America on 
furlough and we secured Rev. J. A. G. Whittle to look after the work. The 
day schools are in a very encouraging condition and we are looking for good 
results as the fruit of the evangelistic work which is being done. 
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Kalyan 

This is to be a great railroad center and steps should be taken toward acquir- 
ing property here before prices rise to any considerable extent. We have been 
“holding the fort” with two Indian agents, one a day school teacher, and the 
other a colporteur, but we feel that the time has arrived to place one of our 
best Indian workers here for intensive evangelistic work. 


Bombay: Caste and Economic Problems 


At Bombay there is every indication of a turning to God on the part of the 
higher classes as well as the lower. We have had more converts during the past 
year than in any previous one. Olur problems are economical, in reaching the 
better classes, and our greatest need is the whole time service of a Christian 
business man or missionary with technical knowledge to look after the material 
development of our Christian community. 

Mistakes have been and will be made in solving the economic problems 
that confront nearly every high caste man who turns to Christianity, and one 
will be “taken in” sometimes. There are many trying circumstances connected 
with the West touching the East. Circumstances often tend to dry up the 
natural channels of heart sympathy and check and, in the end, destroy it if one 
is not filled with the love of God and the compassion of Christ for these 
struggling people. But if the Christian Church cannot get under the problems 
of the people of India she had better get out of India. We must make Chris- 
tianity a vital force, a practical thing, to these people. We cannot baptize a man 
and then say, “Well, now you are a Christian, go and beg!” Still, when a high 
caste man or Mohammedan steps out and becomes a Christian he loses, generally, 
his source of income. Where is he going to earn his living after he is kicked out 
of his present place of employment for no other reason than becoming a 
Christian? If the Hindu or Mohammedan will not employ him and there is 
no Christian to give him work, what is he to do? This is the problem we find 
ourselves confronting in reaching the better classes in India, and the sooner we 
begin to do something in our centers of work in the large cities to help solve 
it the better for the work. 

Heretofore we have taken on the few high caste converts as preachers or 
teachers, but we cannot do this if they come to us in larger numbers. This is 
what is happening in Bombay, and if we could only make it possible for a man 
to make a living by the labor of his hands when he becomes a Christian we 
would have no trouble in getting as many converts as we would want from the 
higher castes of Hindus and Mohammedans. We believe that there is a solution 
to it, if it is properly studied. 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES CONFERENCE 


The Central Provinces Conference includes the Central Provinces with their 
feudatory states, the southern part of Central India, the province of Berar, and a 
strip along the northern and eastern border of Hyderabad state. 

ieuas population within the bounds of the Conference is about fifteen 
millions. The Mission Conference was organized in Januaty, 1905, by joining 
together the Central Provinces District of the Bombay Conference and the Godavari 
and Raipur Districts of the South India Conference. It was organized into an Annual 
Conference by Bishop J. W. Robinson, February 27, 1913, in harmony with an ennab- 
ling act of the General Conference of 1912, 


Early Steps 

Central Provinces, which only a year ago became an Annual Conference, 
has little unusual to report, though faithful and effective work has been carried 
on within its borders. As yet there are no mass movements, but that foundation 
wotk without which it is impossible to build up a church, is being carefully and 
prayerfully carried on. Evangelistic work is being pushed, the children are 
being taught in schools and Sunday schools, and the hand-to-hand mohalla work 
is making the people acquainted with our workers and their message. The number 
of baptisms has not been large but is decidedly encouraging, and in the jungle 
work among the Gonds, an aboriginal tribe of much promise, we are beginning 
to reap. For many years this field was cultivated with practically no visible 
results, but the last year has witnessed more conversions than all the previous 
seventeen years put together. While there is little indication of a mass move- 
ment, there is every indication that from year to year an increasingly large 
number of these animists will accept Christianity. 


The Jungle Tribes 

Within the Conference we have a very large amount of work among jungle 
tribes, and’ others besides the Gonds have been received. In Bastar, where 
because of the opposition of the native ruler very special difficulties have to be 
faced, we have about. fifteen hundred converts among the Muriya and Mariya 
tribes, most of whom speak Oriya. Living as these people do, in jungles filled 
with wild animals and without roads or bridges, it is with greatest difficulty they 
are shepherded, and we can expect little increase in numbers until a larger force 
of. workers can be secured. Just west of Bastar, in the Chanda District, in a 
jungle region equally wild and difficult, but with the advantage of being under 
the British government, we have a splendid work among these same aborigines 
and also among the Telegu-speaking people who have come over from the 
Nizam’s dominions. 


Institutions 

So far as institutional work goes, the development of a Bible training school, 
in which our Hindi-speaking workers may receive instructions, and a high school 
in which our Christian boys and girls may be taught, are absorbing our energies, 
though attention is also given to other primary and secondary and industrial 
schools scattered over the Conference. It is certain this foundation work will 
give us one of the best Conferences in the field in due time. 


JUBBULPORE DISTRICT 


Jubbulpore District includes the civil districts of Jubbulpore, Narsinghpur, 
and Balaghat. The northern part includes the junction of the Vindhyan and Satpura 
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‘ranges of mountains. Jubbulpore forms part of the great watershed of India. The 
main line of railway from Bombay to Calcutta runs through the district. e 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in Jubbulpore in 1874. In addition 
to work among Hindus and Mohammedans work is carried on among the Gonds and 
other aboriginal tribes. 


Jubbulpore 


Jubbulpore (population, 100,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name, situated 616 miles from Bombay, on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 
and 784 miles from Calcutta by the East Indian Railway. The city is situated in a 
rocky basin surrounded by low hills. It ranks as the second city in the Central 
Provinces. Jubbulpore includes a cantonment of troops with a population of over 
13,000. It is an important commercial and industrial town. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1874. The other Mission 
Boards at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Church of England 
Zenana Mission, the English Wesleyans, and the Foreign Christian Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rev. David G. Abbott and Mrs. Abbott. W. F. M. S.: Miss E. 
Lahuna Clinton, Mrs. Alma H. Holland, and Lydia S. Pool. 

Institutions: Johnson Anglo-Vernacular School, Thoburn Biblical Institute. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School and Normal School, Johnson Vernacular School. 

Narsinghpur 


Narsinghpur (population, 12,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name. It is situated on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 564 miles from 
Bombay. Hand weaving, dyeing, and bookbinding are important industries. 

Missionary work formerly conducted by Swedish missionaries was transferred 
to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1891. No other 
Mission Boards are at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Henry C. Scholberg and Mrs. Scholberg. 

Institutions: Hardwicke Christian Boys’ High School, Hardwicke Boys’ Orphan- 
age. 

D. G. Aszott, District Superintendent 


Results 


The workers received great help and inspiration in the evangelistic campaign 
held in connection with the District Conference. A prayer list was printed and 
each worker and his work were remembered on some day during the month. 
Eight hundred and eighteen meetings were held, with an attendance of 19,400, 
and 173 professed to have received new hearts. One hundred and twelve have 
been baptized. There has been no mass movement, but in the Baihar Circuit the 
Gonds continue to respond to the appeal of the gospel in encouraging numbers, 
and the workers in Narsinghpur, Gadawara, and Ratan Circuits think that 
the next few months will witness many baptisms. The statistics show an 
increase in membership, in the number of Sunday schools, and in the number of 
Christian workers. Benevolences have increased about twenty per cent, while 
the amount for pastoral support is almost as much as last year, and the fact 
that our forces are not only occupying the field, but are actually moving forward 
at the present moment, is a cause for much encouragement. 


Educational Work 


Regarding the projected High School building at Narsinghpur we can only 
report progress. Some technicalities in the plans have delayed their final 
approval by the government, so nothing more has been done beyond collecting 
material. All are eager to see the new building erected. A friend in America 
has promised to send money for a new Middle School building, and we hope 
work on that may be undertaken as soon as the High School building is finished. 
During the year the Ariya Somaj closed its Primary School in Narsinghpur, 
and as a result our Primary School attendance has increased to about 180, which 
is a larger number than we can accommodate. The Workshop is not a paying 
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institution and since the demands of the schools are so great it seems desirable 
that the missionary should be relieved of the responsibility of managing it. In 
Baihar Circuit, in addition to the Mission School, there are two large village 
schools for boys, and in Baihar itself the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
assistant has charge of the Municipal Girls’ School, and in all these the gospel 
is put before the people in life and word and deed. There are more than 1,000 


children in our schools—an increase over last year—and the good seed is being 
sown with care. 


Property 


Last February the beautiful new church at Baihar was dedicated by Bishop 
Robinson. It cost 4,000 rupees and is a monument to the faith and perseverance 
and consecrated efforts of Brother and Sister Williams. Both Christians and 
non-Christians of the town are proud of the new church. The little church at 
Gotega on Chhindwara Circuit, of which mention was made in last year’s 
report, was dedicated October 3 by Bishop Robinson. The money for this 
church was given by our church at Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, the former home of 
Mrs. Herrmann, through whom the money was sent. The Christian people in 
Chhindwara Circuit are from the poorest classes and they would not have been 
able to build such a church for themselves. On dedication day the government 
schools were closed and the teachers and a goodly number of the reputable 
men of the town were in attendance. 


Thoburn Biblical Institute 


A choice site has been secured for the Thoburn Biblical Institute (a Con- 
ference institution) in the Civil Lines not far away from our other mission 
property. Only a part, however, of the $10,000 pledged by the East Ohio 
Conference has been paid as yet and so building operations cannot be undertaken 
at present. Mr. Herrmann has been able to give only a part of his time to this 
work owing to the duties demanded of him as,pastor of the English Church. 
The three students who graduate this year will be eagerly welcomed by those 
in charge of the districts where the men will work. There are some very promis- 
ing young men in the school at present and with a principal who can give his 
time to the work the results will be most gratifying. 


English Work 


The English Church welcome their new pastor, the Rev. O. M. Auner, from 
Kansas Conference. Mr. Herrmann has been pastor of the church for more 
than five years, and as he came out primarily for vernacular work he will be 
glad to give to that work his whole time. 


A Vacant Station 


Balaghat is still without a missionary. We have good property there, a 
good church and bungalow and school building, and with that great field occupied 
thus far by no other mission I cling to the hope that a missionary will be pro- 
vided in the near future. Our Indian preacher, S. B. Singh, has charge of the 
vernacular work and Brother Moore very kindly continues to come from Gondia 
once or twice a month for English services. 


Inter-mission Relations 


One pleasant feature of mission work has been our Interdenominational 
relationships. The monthly Missionary Conference; the Union Summer School 
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for the workers of the four missions; the work among the soldiers; the Saturday 
evening meetings for non-Christians at our Sadr Church; the meetings for the 
low caste people in the Soldiers’ Prayer Room; the Young Men’s Christian 
Association meetings; the weekly meetings for educated students under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association; and the occasional Union 
Services on Sundays for the Indian Christians (participated in by three mis- 
sions) ; all this gives strength and unity to the message of the gospel. 


Woman’s Work 

Mrs. Abbott in her district work finds the women ever ready to welcome 
her, and she wishes for many more Bible women. Mrs, Holland states that 
increasing numbers among all classes hear the message with interest. For some 
months Mrs. Williams has had the help of an assistant, and the work in Baihar 
is profiting thereby. Mrs. Scholberg hopes for an,assistant to share with her the 
responsibility of the work in Narsinghpur. 

The District Conference of 1913 was held in Narsinghpur, October 17-26. 
Bishop Robinson was with us for three days, and Rey. J. R. Chitamber was 
present for two days and the messages of both these men were very helpful 
and inspiring. The Sunday following the close of the Conference was a great 
day for all. Brother Chitamber’s messages reached all hearts, and the men and 
women went to their appointments with renewed zeal and consecration. 


KHANDWA DISTRICT. 


Khandwa District includes all of Nimar civil district and part of Kandesh 
north of the Tapti River, with the western boundary not definitely fixed. The popu- 
lation numbers at least half a million. At present there are two large circuits, 
Khandwa and Burhanpur, in each of which there is room for at least ten good- 
sized circuits. The Roman Catholics are in Khandwa Circuit with a strong force. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church is the only evangelical denomination at work in 


the district. 
Khandwa 


Khandwa (population, 20,000) is the headquarters of the Nimar civil district, 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 353 miles from Bombay. It is at the 
junction of the two great roads leading from north and west India to the Deccan. 
In the twelfth century Khandwa was a great seat of Jain worship. It is a center 
for the exportation of cotton. Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1880, 

Missionaries: Rev. Herman Gusé (on furlough) and Mrs. Gusé (on furlough), 
Rev. Carl C, Herrmann and Mrs. Herrmann. W. F. M. S.: Miss Josephine Liers. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage. W. F. M, S.: Girls’ School and 
Orphanage. 


Herman GuseE, District Superintendent 

Changing Conditions 

Burhanpur is the largest town in the district. The work there was opened 
nearly thirty years ago and last year reported a Christian community of 306, 
and forty-two boys in the orphanage. On the advice of the committee appointed 
by the Conference the boys were removed to Khandwa. «Several families also 
left Burhanpur so that now we have only about one hundred Christians. This 
includes the seven workers and their families. The Boys’ School at Burhanpur 
is now only a primary one, and the enrollment is thirty. Our bookseller in the 
circuit sold nearly one thousand Bible portions during the year. We need a 
missionary for Burhanpur, several more workers, and the prayers of all our 
friends. 

In Manjroad we now scarcely number fifty souls. There we lost a unique 
opportunity, Government gave us a splendid tract of land, we had the boys and 
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older Christians to work it and make a strong Christian settlement, but the 
policy of exploitation of the land and workers inevitably resulted in failure. 
The mission now has about eight acres of land, a building for the workers and 
meetings, and a few huts in which the few remaining Christian families live. 
During a recent visit we had a good meeting with the little flock, baptized four, 
and celebrated the Lord’s Supper. A small boys’ school is kept up among the 
non-Christians of Manjroad, but as the people are not willing to have us give 
religious teaching we are about to close it. 


Intensive Work in Khandwa 


Khandwa Circuit takes in nearly all of the Khandwa and all of the Harsud 
Tahsils. It extends about one hundred miles north and south and for more 
than fifty miles east and west. The town of Khandwa is nearly in the center 
of the district and has 20,000 inhabitants. The work was opened thirty-two. years 
ago and for some years the English work maintained the Vernacular. Two 
local preachers are set apart for touring the circuit and also give some time 
to bazaar and mohalla work. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society assist- 
ant, with six Bible women, has visited 350 homes in Khandwa and twenty-two 
villages near by. A Boys’ School with an average attendance of eight has 
been kept up in the Mahar mohalla. Without a schoolhouse, it is very difficult 
to keep up the school. The Boys’ Vernacular Middle School has had an enroll- 
ment of fifty-seven and an average attendance of forty-nine. Four of our boys 
passed the Upper Primary examination. The encouraging feature is that all the 
teachers are our own boys. The number of boys in the orphanage is seventy, 
of whom twenty are working in the shop and on the farm. All have made good 
progress in that work. The farm and garden have yielded a good return, and 
kept the boys busy. The shop has turned out Rs. 6,000 worth of work, and 
paid toward the boys’ board over Rs. 400. Owing to the decrease in the number 
of girls in the orphanage, the attendance in the school has slightly dropped. 

We have kept up the English work and held services every Sunday evening 
when in the station. The church has been repaired and the agent of the G. I. P. 
Railway has given us enough coir matting to cover the floor of it.. The work 
in Khandwa has been intensive rather than expensive. 

In the Khandwa Circuit we have workers in eight out-stations. Harsud is 
the headquarters of the Tahsil and has two workers. There is a spirit of inquiry 
among the Banjaras. From one village we have had repeated requests for a 
teacher. They have offered Rs. 9g per month toward such a worker. I hope to 
be able to give them a man after the District Conference. This field is large 
enough for several circuits. In Pipilya, thirteen miles toward the south of 
Khandwa, we opened work a year ago in January, and in last April I baptized 
thirteen men and boys. The worker tells me that about twenty more are ready 
now. In that neighborhood several other villages want. workers. 


Recovering Lapsed Christians 


Mortakka is forty miles north of Khandwa on the R. M. Railway and the 
Narbudda River. A mile from the station we have over one hundred lapsed 
Christians. They were baptized many years ago, but not having a worker to 
look after them they went back into caste. Our workers now visit them and 
keep up a Sunday school and we have hopes of reclaiming them. Mortakka 
is the railway station for the large mela at Mandata, which is yearly visited by 
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thousands of pilgrims, hence it is a strategic center for work. Our men have 
sold several hundred Bible portions, and preached at the melas. 


The Catholics 


About ‘halfway between Mortakka and Khandwa is the out-station of 
Sirraun. Three years ago I had about completed arrangements for sending a 
worker, when the Roman Catholics quietly slipped a man in there. They 
baptized a number, among whom were the children of some of our Christians, 
and by distribution of sweets and of pecuniary aid kept a loose hold on the 
people. In July of this year things so worked out as to enable us to put in a 
man. He now looks after the Christians there and also in Rohina, a village a 
mile from Sirraun. In the two places we have fifty-four Christians and nearly 
thirty boys in the schools. A number of inquirers are ready and several villages 
in that neighborhood are asking for workers. 


Climbing High to Lift the Lowly 


Pandham Circuit was organized two years ago. The young man in charge of 
it is a probationer in the Conference. Putting upon him the responsibility of 
the circuit has done him good as well as the people. Forty-five persons have 
been baptized, and others are ready. Here much needs to be done. While 
baptizing twenty-one in one village, most of whom are children of Christians, 
the surroundings were not very inspiring nor agreeable. But these unclean 
and despised ones also have immortal souls, capable of infinite development. 


We need to get much higher to enable us to get low enough to lift these neglected 


ones. ; 


NAGPUR DISTRICT 


Nagpur District embraces the greater part of the Marathi-speaking section of 
the Central Provinces Conference. The actual territory in which the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission is at work includes a triangular section of about 90,000 square 
miles, with a population of about 6,000,000. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the other Boards represented in this 
district are the Church Missionary Society, the United Free Church of Scotland, 
the Free Methodists, and the American Christian Alliance. 


‘ Nagpur | 


Nagpur (population, 130,000) is the capital of the Central Provinces. It is 
situated on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 520 miles from Bombay, and on 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 701 miles from Calcutta. Of the population about 
eighty-five per cent are Hindus and about 4,000 Christians. Nagpur is the leading 
industrial and commercial town of Central India, and carries on trade principally 
with Bombay. It is a prominent educational center. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1874. The United Free Church 
of Scotland is also at work in Nagpur. 

Missionaries: Rey. Arthur E. Darling and Mrs. Darling, Rev. Frank R. Felt, 


M.D., and Mrs. Felt, Rev. Howard A. Musser (on furlough) and Mrs. Musser (on 
furlough). 


Basim 


Basim (population, 14,000) is in the southern part of the province of Berar. 
The town has an altitude of 1,758 feet above the sea level. It contains several 
ginning factories and a printing press. Its importance as a base for extensive 
evangelistic work is recognized by all, though it suffers the disadvantage of being 
forty miles distant from the raiiway. 

The mission work now carried forward by the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
started by independent missionaries in 1884. It was transferred to the Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1895. 

Missionaries: Rev. Steadman Aldis and Mrs. Aldis. W. F. M. S.: Mrs. May 
L. Dutton, M.D., Miss Nellie A. Wilson. 

Institutions: Boys’ School and Orphanage, W, F, M, S,: Girls’ School and 
Orphanage, 
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Hingoli 


Hingoli is a_ town situated in the northern borderland of the Hyderabad 

(Deccan) state. It is 30 miles south of Basim and about 170 miles southwest of 
agpur. It is the center of a huge circuit of 30,000 square miles and about 80,000 

people, who speak chiefly the Urdu and Hindustani. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun there in 1903. It first became 
a mission station in November, 1906, when the Rev. William A. Moore was sta- 
tioned there. No other mission board is at work in the territory of this circuit. 

Missionaries: Rey. Steadman Aldis and Mrs. Aldis. 

Sironcha 


Sironcha is a town in the civil district of Chanda, and is situated on the east 
bank of the Godavari River, at its confluence with the Pranhita. Marathi, Koi, and 
Telugu are the principal languages of the region. 

d Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1893. No other Mission Board 
is at work in this region. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss Ada J. Lauck. 

Institutions: Boys’ Orphanage. W. F. M. S.: Dispensary, Girls’ School and 
Orphanage. 


HerMAN GusE, Superintendent 


With Khandwa District, and one circuit in Nagpur District as my other 
appointment, I did not have much time to give to the Nagpur District work. 
The latter is in itself more than one man can do well, and we hope that soon 
there may be workers sufficient in the Conference to allow one man to give his 
whole time to this district. 


Work Among Manganese Miners 


Our Christian community has increased by more than one hundred. In 
Kampter Circuit 127 were baptized, nearly all from among the manganese 
mine workers. Their language is Gujerati, hence our workers, who are not 
able to use that language, cannot do the most efficient work among them. We 
hope to secure a couple of Gujerati workers from them soon. The head man 
of this village where most of these converts live, can read and write, and so helps 
in the work. Perhaps these people will not be permanent residents of Kampter 
Circuit, but we cannot allow to let slip the opportunity of winning and establish- 
ing them in the faith. 


Orphans and Children Our Hope 


In the Basim Circuit the orphans form a good part of our Christians. A 
number of families were settled at Taranpur village on farms. With a little 
more care they might have been trained into a strong, self-supporting church, 
but being neglected, they have become scattered, and have not made much 
progress, socially or spiritually. In the Sironcha Circuit a good part of our 
Christians are the boys and girls in the orphanage. Forty were baptized and a 
number of inquirers in the out-stations are ready. We. have sent .one young 
man to one of the stations where several families have been on the point of 
becoming Christians. 

Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues, and Temperance 

In the Sunday school work there are no marked outstanding features, but- 
faithful work has been done. In Sironcha we have a teachers’ training class 
and a number of the pupils have received certificates from All-India Sunday 
school examinations. In Nagpur Circuit we have only three Sunday schools 
but they are well attended, having about 125 pupils each. The attendance here 
is kept up partly by distribution of grain. There is doubt as to the advisability 
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of this practice, but it gives us the children for an hour a week and good will 
be done. There is an Epworth League chapter in each of the four circuits. In 
Nagpur the weekly program draws a good number of those who are not members 
of our church. 

In Sironcha a Temperance League has been organized during the year 
and numbers among its members several of the leading citizens of the town. At 
a recent meeting with a program full of sound and strong temperance doctrine, 
among the non-Christians present were the owners of the distillery and the 
Tahsilder, who presided at the meeting. Afterward several of these men spoke 
appreciatively of the program, and said that they could heartily join in a move- 
ment like that. 


Condition of Property 


Thanks to the generosity of one of our laymen at Nagpur, we were able 
to do some most urgently needed repairs on the church there. In Sironcha our 
boys still live in huts, or share the pastor’s bungalow. There is no substantial 
building for school or meetings. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society’s 
buildings will soon be finished and give adequate shelter for the girls and women, 
but thus far nothing can be done for the boys and workers. Three thousand 
dollars would give us proper accommodation and save the paying of rent. 


Cooperation 


The National Bible Society of Scotland has continued its generous help at 
Sironcha and also gives us a colporteur for each of the other three circuits. 
The men have sold and distributed nearly 15,000 Bible portions during the year. 
May we not reasonably hope for an abundant harvest. The government grant 
has not been large, but it has helped out. Bishop Quayle and Charles Stimson 
of Los Angeles have sent substantial gifts for the work. There is some increase 
in the collections. Nearly all the workers on the Sironcha Circuit pay the tithe. 
The church at Nagpur pays about two thirds of the pastor’s salary. 


Education 


The Basim School has increased in numbers and efficiency. The Hingoli 
School is doing good work. Both Ramtek and Mangelwari have received a 
number of Upper Primary certificates. In Sironcha the new boys’ school 
among the Chamars registers a good attendance. In Ulmer the numbers keep 
up well, and we shall soon have a fourth class there. The girls’ school at 
Basim has lost in attendance. We have had great difficulty in securing a staff 
sufficient for the work. The Sironcha girls’ school is better supplied with 
teachers and the assistant in charge is a trained teacher from England. The 
girls there have made good progress. The girls’ schools at Nagpur and 
Kampter Have done good work under the circumstances, but our mission is not 
doing its full share for the girls and women in these two great centers, 
Medical Service 

Special mention should be made of the medical work at Sironcha. Miss 
Lauck reports that for some months about fifty have presented themselves daily 
for medical treatment. It was both interesting and touching to see our mis- 
sionaries with their assistants, already having more than enough to keep them 
busy, cheerfully for an hour or two turn doctors and nurses and help those in 
such dire need. What a field for a medical lady doctor who we hope will come 
soon to take charge of the new hospital just about completed, 
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RAIPUR DISTRICT 


Raipur District includes a territory of 35,000 ‘square miles, and has a population 
of about 3,000,000. It was established in 1903. The main line of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway passes through this district. The following languages are current in the 
district : Hindi, Marathi, Uriya, Telugu, and certain aboriginal tongues. 

. mane American Mennonite Mission has work in the district, about 48 miles south 
of Raipur. 


Raipur 


Raipur (population, 34,000) is the headquarters of the civil district of the same 
name. It is on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 513 miles from Calcutta, and 188 miles 
from Nagpur.. The town is situated in an open plain, about four miles from the 
Karun River. Of the population, about eighty per cent are Hindus and seventeen 
per cent Mohammedans. The town is important commercially. Hindi is the ver- 
nacular of the circuit centering here. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1898. The Foreign Mission 
Board of the German Evangelical Synod of North America is at work in Raipur. 

Missionaries: Rev. George K. Gilder and Mrs. Gilder and Rev. Judson T. 
Perkins and Mrs. Perkins. W. F. M. S.: Misses Emily L. Harvey, Elsie Reynolds 
and Vera R. Thompson. 

Institutions: Boys’ Orphanage and Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School 
and Orphanage. 

Gondia 


Gondia is a town of about 5,000 on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway, 81 miles from 
Nagpur and 601 miles from Bombay. It is a busy railway center, receiving goods 
from the surrounding country. While Hindustani is spoken, the vernacular is 
Marathi. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1906. No other Mission Board 
has work in the Gondia Circuit. 

Missionaries: Rev. William A. Moore and Mrs. Moore. 


Jagdalpur 


Jagdalpur (population, 4,000), a town situated near the left bank of the Indra- 
vati River, is capital of the feudatory state of Bastar. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, which began mission work here in 1893, is 
the only Mission Board represented. 

Missionaries: Rev. Frank D. Campbell and Mrs. Campbell. 

Institutions: Boys’ Orphanage, Girls’ Orphanage, Training School for Workers. 


Drug 


Drug Circuit is 4,645 square miles in area, population 676,313. This Civil Dis- 
trict ranks thus seventh in area and population.of the Districts in the Central 
Provinces and Berar. . } _ 

Drug Town is 26 miles to the west of Raipur and on the Bengal-Nagpur Rail- 
way. It is the headquarters of the civil district of the same name. The town is 
536 miles from Calcutia and 685 miles from Bombay. The population is over 4,000. 
Mission work in connection with our mission was begun in 1899. We are the only 
mission in Drug Town. In the Dondi-Lohara portion of the civil district the Pente- 
cost Mission is working. And in the extreme end of the Sanjar Tahsil in the south 
of the district is the American Mennonite Mission. Practically, we have the field to 


ourselves. : 
G. K. Guper, Superintendent 


Inquirers are numerous, but as we are seriously handicapped for want of 
a sufficient force of workers, we have gone slow in the matter of receiving them. 
Evangelistic operations have been steadily pushed in every circuit. Our workers, 
except when the rainy season was on us and when, in parts of the district, cholera 
was raging, have diligently preached in city and village and bazaar. 


Need of Reinforcement and Equipment 

There is real need for at least three new married missionaries. Our work 
in Bastar State, and also at Raipur, ought each to be reinforced by an additional 
missionary. And there is a pressing demand for a man at Gandai, the center of 
a cluster of important and popular Zamindaris, and lying midway between the 
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Feudatory States of Chhuikhadan and Kawardha. We were encouraged eight 
years ago to occupy the Gandai field, through the suggestion of a high British 
official, to whose friendly influence we hold ourselves indebted for the acqui- 
sition of the excellent building site we possess there. We know of no other 
point in the Central Provinces so strategically situated for aggressive missionary 
effort as Gandai. 


The Polyglot Evangel 

In Raipur District we are preaching in Indi, Marathi, Uriya, and Telugu. 
Hindi prevails in Drug and Raipur Circuits and is spoken to a small extent in 
Bastar. Marathi is the vernacular of Gondia Circuit, while in Jagdalpur Circuit 
Uriya and Telugu obtain, the former on its northeastern border and the latter 
toward the south. Within the area embraced by the district are several Feudatory 
States, in three of which, Bastar, Chhuikhadan, and Khairagarh, we are today 
| laboring for the Master. 


Schools and Young People 


Educational work is represented by the Boys’ and Girls’ Orphanages in 
Jagdalpur, by similar orphanages in Raipur, and by several day schools among 
villages, particularly in Raipur Circuit. Work among young people takes the 
form of Sunday schools, Epworth Leagues, and Juvenile Class Meetings or 
“Fellowship Bands.” Our Christian community is poor, being made up in 
the main from converts from the lowest castes. With these low caste folk, life 
is a constant struggle for existence and from this strife our Christians are 
by no means exempt. Yet barring a few, none are too poor to contribute of 
their substance. In this matter of giving we keep the tithing plan all the while 
in view before all our people. 
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BURMA MISSION CONFERENCE 


The Burma Mission Conference includes Burma, with its area of approximately 
237,000 square miles, lying along the eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal. The 
scenery is of surpassing variety. In the extreme north the uplands reach almost to 
the snow line. In the south are low-lying fertile plains. Islands are numerous along 
the shores of the Bay of Bengal, the largest being fifty miles in length. The popula- 
tion of Burma was 10,500,000 at the last census (1901), the Burmans constituting 
about 7,000,000, The other chief races, in order of numbers, are the Shans, Karens, 
Talaings, Chins, and Kachins, all of Mongolian origin. The great majority of the 
Burmans are nominally Buddhists, but their Buddhism is badly mixed with spirit- 
worship. Being Mongolians, they are free from caste restraint. Next to the 
Buddhists are the Animists, or non-Buddhist spirit-worshipers; then follow Moham- 
medans, Hindus, and Christians, the latter numbering about 150,000. The Burmans 
are ardently devoted to the pursuit of pleasure, yet they are probably the most literate 
of all heathen peoples. 

The Burma Mission was started in 1879 by Bishop Thoburn, then presiding 
elder of the Calcutta District. A church was organized with preaching in several 
languages, and, later, the Mission became the Burma District of the Bengal-Burma 
Conference. In February, 1901, it was organized by Bishop Warne into the Burma 
Mission Conference, in accordance with the action of the General Conference of 
t900. No considerable work was done among the Burmese people until 1889 and 
1890, and even for a decade thereafter there was little continuity of effort, owing 
to very frequent changes in the personnel of the missionary staff. No work is under- 
taken in Upper Burma, as the English Wesleyan Methodist Mission occupies that 
field. Work is also carried on extensively in Lower Burma by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society, the Seventh Day Adventists, and to some extent by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


Growth 


The work in Burma is much newer than in most other parts of the Southern 
Asia field, and in some ways is as yet in the day of small things. Our missionary 
force, entirely too small to man the work, has been further reduced through 
sickness and breakdown, but in things which make for substantial growth this 
has been one of the best years of the history of this Mission Conference. 
School work, an effective means of reaching the most enterprising and the best 
minds of the young people, and which is being made almost self-supporting, 
flourishes in all of our stations. In Rangoon our English girls’ school has an 
attendance limited only by the size of its classrooms, and the girls’ and boys’ 
Anglo-Vernacular schools have a thousand pupils in attendance. 


Preaching in Five Languages 

While up to the present our work has been chiefly among the Burmese, 
the influx of other people promises radical changes in the national life within a 
comparatively short time, and this is having its influence upon our policy. 
Large numbers of Tamils and Telugu Christians from Southern India, Punjabis 
from upper India, and Chinese from the Straits Settlements and China proper, 
have been gathering in fertile Burma, and we have congregations among them. 
Services in five languages are held every Sunday in our church in Rangoon. 


The Chinese 

While solicitous for all these people who are crowding in, we are giving 
special attention to the Chinese, for because of the large numbers coming, and 
of the way they are securing a grasp. on the commerce and trade of the country, 
they promise to become a dominating element. While we began work with the 
purpose of providing a church home for the Christians among them, we find 
those who are yet Confucianists so open to the gospel that even without tegular 
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pastors the congregations grow. The Rangoon congregation this year got out from 
China a man for their own pastor, and because of the openings everywhere and 
the strategic importance of the work, we have this year set apart a missionary to 
learn the Chinese language and give his time to developing these congregations. 
The Rangoon boys’ school has a Chinese department with three hundred pupils 
in it, and it is hoped that in the girls’ school there may soon be a department 
for these earnest and virile people. It is only lack of room that keeps such a 
department from being opened at once. 


Rangoon 


Rangoon (population, 289,000 in 1911) is the capital of Burma, situated on both 
sides of the Hlaing or Rangoon River, at the point of its junction with the Pegu 
and Pazundaung streams, 21 miles from the sea. The greater part of the city lies 
along the east bank of the river. Rangoon contains several handsome buildings. 
It is famous for its carvers in wood and ivory, also for the beauty of its work in 
silver. The Shwe Dagon Pagoda, situated here, is the most magnificent and most 
sacred shrine of Buddhism. 

Besides the Methodist Episcopal Mission, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Seventh Day Adventists, and the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society are at work in Rangoon. 

Missionaries: Rey. Willard E. Graves (on furlough) and Mrs. Graves (on fur- 
lough), Rev. Clarence H. Riggs and Mrs. Riggs, Rev. Cyrus W. Severance and Mrs. 
Severance. W. F. M. S.: Misses Phoebe James (on furlough), Roxie Mellinger, 
Alvina Robinson (on furlough), Valeria Secor, Mary E. Shannon, and Grace L. 
Stockwell (on furlough), Marie Wiegand. 

Institutions: Anglo-Vernacular Boys’ School, Tamil School. W. F. M. S.: Bur- 
mese Girls’ School, Methodist Girls’ High School (English). 


Pegu 


Pegu (population, 14,200 in 1901) is the headquarters of the civil district of the 
same name in Lower Burma. It is situated 47 miles by rail northeast of Rangoon. 
In 1907 Pegu was connected with Moulmein by railroad. It was already on the main 
line of the Burma Railway from Rangoon to Mandalay. A line has been surveyed 
from Pegu to Syriam. Pegu was formerly the capital of the kingdom of that name, 
and the Methodist Mission house is built on the old fortifications of the city. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1895. Mission work was car- 
ned an by the Baptists in Burmese, and by the Methodists in Burmese, Chinese, and 

amil, 

Missionaries: Rev. Benjamin M. Jones and Mrs. Jones. 

Institution: Methodist Tamil School, 


Syriam 


Syriam is about 5 miles east of Rangoon, on the east bank of the Pegu River 
near its junction with: the Rangoon River. It was the old capital of the Portuguese 
Kingdom set up for a short time in Burma, centuries ago. It is the seat of the 
refiners of the Burma Oil Company. Government has surveyed land for build- 
ings in Syriam, with the plan of making it the headquarters of a civil district. 

Methodist Episcopal work was begun in Syriam in 1904. 

Missionary: Rev. Irving M. Tynan. 

Institution: Boys’ School. 


Thandaung 


Thandaung is in the Toungoo civil district of lower Burma, east-northeast of 
the town of Toungoo, which is 169 miles north of Rangoon. A motor stage connects 
Thandaung with the railroad at Toungoo. The village is situated on a ridge about 
4,500 feet above the sea. Thandaung is a useful sanitarium for the residents of 
Lower Burma. 

It was first opened as a Methodist mission station by the transfer from Rangoon 
of the Methodist SA oees for European and Eurasian children in 1897. 

Missionaries: W. F . S.: Misses Estelle M. Files, Charlotte J. Illingworth, 
and Fannie A. Perkins. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Coeducational High School and Orphanage. 


Thongwa 


Thongwa (population, 3,200 in 1901) is situated near the Gulf of Martaban, 
about 25 miles east of Rangoon. 
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Methodist mission work was begun in roor. 
Institutions: Burmese Boys’ School, Burmese Girls’ School. 


BURMA MISSION! 


B. M. Jones, Superintendent 
The Annual Mission Conference Session 


This met in the Epworth Memorial Church, Rangoon, November 13 to 16, 
1913, under the presidency of Bishop John W. Robinson. Two men and five 
women have been lost to our work for one reason or another in the course 
of the year. These include Rev. and Mrs. W. E. Graves and Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Lobdell, compelled to return home on account of health reasons, and 
three ladies of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Two new members 
have been added to the mission. The Rev. C. J. Soelberg, who arrived in 
October, 1913, has been appointed to work among the Chinese in Burma. He 
is the first missionary to be appointed to this work. He has already begun the 
study of the Chinese language. One worker arrived to reinforce the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society work. 

In spite of the shortage of workers throughout the year, the statistics 
indicate a slight increase at all points. 


The Chinese in Burma 


It is probably true of any people that they are more susceptible to external 
influences when abroad than at home. A new domicile necessitates numerous 
changes in one’s mode of living, and change rapidly becomes a habit. For this 
reason the Chinese people in Burma, living under an enlightened government, 
have been very accessible to Christian approach. 

According to the census of 1911 there are about 125,000 Chinese people 
living in Burma. This may seem to be a very insignificant nttmber compared 
with the teeming millions in the populous districts of China itself, but these 
men that have come abroad are among the most virile of their own race and 
constitute an influential class among the ten millions of Burmans. They have 
penetrated to the farthest borders of the country; they are the backbone of 
its commerce. The Burman respects the Chinese because he is prosperous and, 
being of cognate Mongolian origin, regards him as a relative or an equal, 
whereas he affects to despise the Indian. 

For over ten years the Chinese have maintained schools for their children 
in Rangoon, both for boys and girls, and have supported them liberally, taking 
no grants in aid from the government and soliciting no outside help. They 
have not been able to manage very economically, and the financial burden has 
proven a heavy one. As a result one school has been closed and the others 
are hard pressed. Our own Chinese school is being solicited to take in 
these students, though it is situated on the opposite side of the city from the 
Chinese quarter, but it is already full to overflowing and the demand upon us 
cannot be met. 

No finer opportunity ever presented itself to lay deep the foundations for 
pur Lord’s kingdom than is found in this opening to establish and equip a 
Chinese mission in Rangoon. It has the promise of early reaching self-support; 
it will send out into the civil life of the country a constantly increasing group 


1No Report having come to hand from the field the following was compiled by the Editor 
from data in the files of the Board at New York, 
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of young men trained in the Bible and in Christian righteousness. Our 
mission now has a man assigned to work among the Chinese only, and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has promised to send out a woman for 
this work next year. Nearly all the teachers in the existing Chinese schools 
are Christian, and are available for Christian work. 

We have come in touch with the Chinese in a most sympathetic and 
helpful way at Pegu. The plans for a combined church and school building, 
offering accommodation for our Chinese school, and costing $3,500, are now 
in the hands of an engineer. A Chinese gentleman has promised a plot of 
ground worth $400, and a grant-in-aid from the educational department of 
the government toward the school portion will partially meet the cost of this 
structure, 


The Evangelistic Month 


Burma, in common with the rest of the work throughout southern Asia, 
observed February 15 to March 15, 1914, as a month of special evangelistic 
effort throughout the entire mission. The missionaries in Burma send an 
earnest call for a concert of prayer throughout the home churches in America 
that special revival power may rest upon them and the staff of native Christians 
not only during this special month, but throughout the year. 


Hindustani Work 


Six languages are now used by the workers of the Burma mission in 
bringing the gospel to the people of that land, the last being Hindustani. Work 
in such diversity of speech is exceedingly difficult of direction, but that is a 
problem which will work its own solution. At Pegu eight Punjabis of the 
Sweeper caste have been baptized; some of these men influenced by their own 
people, who had been converted at home, came to our veteran Tamil preacher. 
Shadrach Joseph, who speaks Telugu and Hindustani, and sought instruction 
for baptism. There are smaller groups of these people in most of the large 
towns of the country. In the course of a journey from Thandaung, Bishop 
Robinson visited the Sweeper communities at. Toungoo and found there nine 
Christians, some of them from our own mission in the Punjab. While their 
own.language is Punjabi, most of them understand Urdu, and a few can read 
it. An effort is being made to secure a Hindustani preacher from India to 
work among these people, for it has a promise of ready response among them. 


Epworth Memorial Church ' 


Three congregations worship here every Sabbath. The English-speaking 
people observe early hours and worship at 7:30 in the morning, holding their 
Sunday school at 8:30. At 10 o’clock the Indian Church holds a service in 
the Tamil language. At 11 o’clock the Chinese congregation worships and 
then, at 6 o’clock in the evening, there is another English service. A busier 
place of Christian worship cannot be found in all Burma. The English Sunday 
school has grown so during the year that we feel deeply encouraged. In the 
church itself there has been raised Rs. 10,000 ($3,333) for current work, debt, 
and benevolences. The Brotherhood maintains a reading-room, and through 
the aid of an American friend who visited Rangoon and who is now providing 
the necessary funds, a night school is conducted in connection with this reading- 
room, It provides a place where young men and boys may learn to read and 
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write English and, at the same time, come under the influence of Christianity. 
There is an opening for an English boys’ school in Burma. 


The Rangoon Boys’ High School 


The Methodist Boys’ High School of Rangoon has now completed its first 
ten years of existence. It ministers to the needs of this capital of the Province 
of Burma, a city of almost three hundred thousand people. It began in a 
small way. The beginning of its larger usefulness is almost romantic. One 
day Mr. Jones, happening to pass a letter box that had not been used for some 
time, thought that possibly there might be a letter inside. The possibility of 
such being the case was very small but, at a venture, the box was opened, and 
there a letter was found. It was addressed in a strange hand, and bore a 
strange postmark, but its contents contained an offer to build a new building 
and asked how much would be needed. ‘As a result the building was secured 
largely through the aid of the writer of the letter. To-day that building is 
more than full, and three classes have had to be transferred to the church, 
and still there is not room enough for the boys who desire its educational 
privileges. Its enrollment is now over 750, of whom 135 are resident in the 
dormitories. There are thirty teachers, all of them Christians. The Bible is a 
daily textbook. Many applicants have to be turned away. The school needs 
enlarged facilities. It could easily have a thousand pupils if it had the room. 


Schools at Syriam and Thongwa 


There is an increased attendance at both of these schools of thirty per 
cent. Syriam has in hand funds raised on the field for an addition to its 
building. At Thongwa the school is conducted with five classes held in an 
abandoned police station and two in a thatched shed. The government has 
‘sanctioned a grant of $2,000 as half the cost of a new building, but this grant 
will lapse unless the building is completed by a certain date. These schools are 
practically self-supporting after they are once built and equipped, and the 
government usually bears half the cost of building and equipment. 


Training School for Preachers 


The only hope for a permanent work is the development of a native 
‘ministry. Our Burma mission is not working among an illiterate people of 
small mental acumen and ground down by social ostracism and oppression, 
but ‘among a literate people, with high ethical standards as far as religion is 
concerned. The need of a trained ministry is apparent on‘every hand. We 
have been surprised at the progress made by the workers we have, but their 
number must be multiplied by ten, and the poorest made equal to the best. For 
several years past the mission has appealed for a training school for native 
preachers. ‘It is hoped that it will soon be realized. 


Christianity’s First Century in Burma 


The honor of beginning Christian work in Burma belongs to Dr. Adoniram 
Judson, the one hundredth anniversary of whose arrival in that country as the 
representative of the Baptist Church in America was fittingly celebrated in 1912. 
The work advanced slowly, for it took six years to win the first convert. He 
wrote home that the winning of a convert in Burma was like attempting to 
draw the tooth of a live tiger. To-day the Baptists have a church membership 
of over 60,000, and a Christian community of 130,000, The Methodist Episcopal 
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Mission was privileged to join with the Baptists in celebrating the centenary 
of this epoch-marking event. There were great gatherings in Rangoon, Maul- 
main, and Mandalay, a large number of visitors from America, and fraternal 
delegates from other mission fields being present. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was represented by Bishop John W. Robinson. 


The Edinburgh Continuation Committee Conference 

The Conference, held under presidency of Dr. John R. Mott, in Rangoon, 
has resulted in the organization of a council composed of representatives of 
the Protestant missions at work in Burma. At this Conference we were repre- 
sented by Rev. B. M. Jones, Rev. W. E. Graves, and Rey. C. H. Riggs. One 
of the great results of the Mott Conference was the bringing together of the 
Christian forces in closer cooperation in the activities common to all. A survey 
of the field revealed a large extent of unoccupied territory. ‘The Conference 
recognized the large degree of success which has attended the work of Christian 
missions among the Karens and other races and put on record the following 
findings : 

1. That no corresponding measure of general sticcess has accompanied the 
work among the Burmans themselves, who form the vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the country. 

2. That there still remain large areas practically unoccupied by foreign 
missionaries and only scantily occupied by native helpers, namely, six districts 
in upper Burma, four in lower Burma in which there is no resident foreign 
missionary for Burmese work, and nearly the whole of Arracan Division, con- 
taining a Burmese-speaking population of nearly three million inhabitants. 

3. That there are numerous hill tribes and other animistic races and also 
several immigrant races who are, as yet, almost or entirely unreached by 
missionary effort, and that in the absence of the knowledge of any higher or 
more spiritual religion, these races are gradually drifting into the dominant 
Buddhism of the country. 

4. That the present missionary staff is very largely engaged in educational 
work, a work which the Conference holds to be of very great importance both 
for the conservation of the results of past effort and for the building up of a 
sturdy type of Christian manhood and womanhood among the people. 

The following proposals for a more adequate occupation of the field were 
adopted : , 

1. That every effort be made to secure additional funds and workers ‘for 
the immediate or early occupation in force of the areas still unoccupied or 
practically unoccupied. 

2. That a special effort be made in behalf of the animistic races of Burma 
in this critical stage of their development. 

3. That in the areas now occupied, both urban and ‘rural, it is essential 
that the present staff be so strengthened that, without weakening in any sense 
the present educational phases of missionary activity, it may also be possible 
largely to increase the number of directly evangelistic missionaries and to 
emphasize aggressive evangelistic methods. 

4. That a periodic survey of the field, say once in ten years, be made for 
the purpose of collecting all facts and information necessary to promote con- 
tinuous, harmonious, and proportionate growth in every part of the field and 
eyery phase of the work, 
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The Conference appointed an Interim Committee to take the necessary 
steps for the organization of a Provincial Missionary Council. The Anglican 
Bishop of Rangoon is the convener of this Interim Committee and our mission is 
represented by Rev. B. M. Jones. Writing of the work proposed, Mr. Jones 
says: Through the agency of the Council, which meets quarterly, it is hoped to 
make surveys periodically, to bring unity of action on the part of different 
bodies in regard to educational policies, to cooperate more generally in the 
publication of Christian literature, to adopt uniform standards of examination 
for missionaries studying the vernaculars and to arrange, if possible, for some 
assistance to new missionaries in the shape of a union language school. This 
last mentioned enterprise is at present regarded as impracticable, for because 
of the scarcity of missionaries new comers have to be put in charge of vacant 
stations immediately on arrival. ; 
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MALAYSIA CONFERENCE 


The Malaysia Conference includes the Straits Settlements, the Malay Peninsula, 
French Indo-China, Borneo, Celebes, Java, Sumatra, and the adjacent islands (not 
including the Philippines) inhabited by the Malay race. Malaysia is like a great 
saucer into which the overflow of China and India is sending a continuous stream 
of immigration. In the territory included within the limits of this Conference 
there are 70,000,000 people of many races, including Malays, Javanese, Malayo- 
Siamese, Chinese, Siamese, Dyaks, Arabs, Eurasians, Europeans, and others. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced by the Rev. William F. 
Oldham, who arrived in Singapore in the spring of 1885. The Mission was organized 
in April, 1889, and in April, 1893, the Malaysia Mission Conference was organized. 
This Mission Conference became the Malaysia Annual Conference in 1902. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is the only American organization at work in Malaysia. 


Conference Session 

The annual session of the Malaysia Conference was held December 10 to 
17, 1913, Bishop J. W. Robinson presiding. Seventeen new missionaries, repre- 
senting the Board and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, were intro- 
duced. In spite of this reinforcement there were not enough workers, however, 
to take the places made vacant’by furloughs and the necessities of the various 
institutions, This Conference is one of the strongest in the matter of self- 
support. Out of forty-six names on the estimates submitted to the Board only 
ten were to receive their support from home, the balance being cared for by 
local resources. 

During the sessions of the Conference, Bishop Robinson conducted evangel- 
istic services in English in our Wesley Church. The results were gratifying; 
many persons indicating a desire to seek salvation by coming forward to the 
altar. These included many young people, especially among the Chinese, who 
have been, or are at present, students in our schools. Many of the members 
of the. English congregation shared in the spiritual uplift, while renewed 
spiritual vigor and refreshment was given to the missionaries who were 
present. The success of this effort led the Conference to take action directing 
that a similar programme be arranged for next year. 

The Conference organized a Board of Education for Malaysia, its purpose 
being to systematize and harmonize the entire educational work throughout this 
vast polyglot field. J. R. Denyes was appointed to the post of secretary. He 
was for many years connected with the Anglo-Chinese school in Singapore 
and later opened up our work in the Dutch Indies. Steps were taken to 
reinforce the Chinese and Tamil work throughout the Conference, three new 
Chinese preachers being sent to the Dutch Indies and four new men who have 
recently been engaged in India being stationed among the Tamil churches. 


Success in Education 


This Conference stands out conspicuously among its sister Conferences 
in the Orient by reason of several features to which attention may appropriately 
be called. First, its work is educational to a larger proportionate extent than 
is known elsewhere. The Chinese are pouring down into these fair equatorial 
regions in ever-increasing numbers and amongst them has developed an irre- 
sistible demand for English education. The same is true respecting Tamils 
from India. For a quarter of a century our church has been foremost in 
meeting this demand on the Malay Peninsula, The results have been excellent, 
although accessions to the Christian community have not been as large as we 
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could wish or as we hope they will be in the near future. But all through 
these regions graduates of our Anglo-Chinese schools are to be found filling 
positions of trust and responsibility. The Christian ideals have gotten hold 
of them, they are sympathetic toward the mission, many have become Chris- 
tians, and they are generally ready to assist in our educational projects. We 
confidently look for more abundant fruit from the seed-sowing so faithfully 
and judiciously done in the past. An enrollment of 6,592 pupils was recorded 
in I9QI3. 


Remarkable Record of Self-support 


The Malaysia Conference is self-supporting to an extent not known else- 
where. This is due to the healthy financial condition of the educational work. 
Over $250,000 (Mex.). was expended in the maintenance of schools in 1913, 
provided wholly on the field. The appropriation from America for the whole 
Conference was but $23,778 (gold), the largest part of which was for support 
of missionaries. 


Evangelism and Colonization 

Again, industrio-colonization schemes have a prominence in this Confer- 
ence unknown elsewhere. The mission has responsible supervision of many 
hundreds of Chinese colonists engaged in rice and rubber cultivation, at 
Sitiawan in British Malaya, and at Sarawak and Sibu, in Rajah Brooke’s state 
in North Borneo. These settlements promise good results and the mission 
has a unique opportunity for developing the spiritual life of the colonists and 
evangelizing those not yet baptized into the Christian faith. At Sibu a gracious 
revival has gladdened the heart of the missionary in charge and revealed the 
possibilities of large spiritual advance. 


The Dutch East Indies 

The work on the Malay Peninsula is wholly under the British government, 
the other territories of the Conference with the exception of Sarawak being 
under the Dutch government. The latter is embraced in the Netherlands Indies - 
District and includes work in Java, Sumatra and West Borneo. Here also the 
work is mainly educational, but the evangelistic effort is growing in strength. 
Both on the peninsula and in the islands, the missionary force needs to be 
increased. 


Singapore Publishing House 

The Publishing House at Singapore is a potent factor in the development 
of Methodist work in Malaysia, and at this stage altogether indispensable to 
its largest success. The press is doing a most useful publication work in 
Chinese and Malay. Admirably managed, strategically located, well patronized 
by the missionaries and the public, its finances are in flourishing condition. 
This press is truly a lighthouse to give light to those still sitting in darkness 
in those beautiful tropical lands where, while every prospect pleases, man is 
as morally and spiritually needy as in any part of the world. 


SINGAPORE DISTRICT 


Singapore District includes the work on the island of Singapore and in Sara- 
wak, northwest Borneo. The island of Singapore is located at the extreme southern 
end of the Malay Peninsula. It has an area of 206 square miles. Cocoanuts, pine- 
apples, rubber, and various tropical fruits are produced on the island. 
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Singapore 


Singapore (population, 259,578 in 1911), the capital of the Straits Settlements, 
is located on the island of the same name off the extreme southern point of the 
Malay Peninsula, and is about 76 miles north of the equator. It is on the direct 
route between India and China, and is a coaling station for steamers. Singapore is 
the chief emporium of southeastern Asia, and the second port in the East. The 
city of Singapore is well built and has several fine buildings, Of the population 
about sixty per cent are Chinese. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1885. It is conducted in Eng- 
lish, Malay, Tamil, Hokkien Chinese, Hinghwa Chinese, Hakka Chinese, and Foo- 
chow Chinese. 

Other Boards at. work are the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the Plymouth Brethren, the Church of England 
Zenana Missionary Society, and the Seventh Day Adventists. 

Missionaries: Rev. Albert J. Amery and Mrs. Amery, Rev. William T. Cherry 
and Mrs. Cherry, Miss Loueze Hawes (contract), Rev. Harry B. Mansell (on fur- 
lough) and Mrs. Mansell (on furlough), J. Stewart Nagle (contract) and Mrs. Nagle 
(contract), Rev. Kingsley E. Pease (on furlough) and Mrs. Pease (on furlough), 
Miss Harriett C. Read (contract), Rev. William G. Shellabear and Mrs. Shellabear 
(on furlough), Rev. Floyd H. Sullivan (on furlough), Rev. Benjamin F. Van Dyke 
(on furlough), and Mrs. Van Dyke (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Sophia 
Blackmore, Minnie B. Cliff (on furlough), C. Ethel Jackson, Mary E. Olson (on fur- 
lough), and Marianne Sutton (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School, Publishing House, Jean Hamilton Training 
School, Anglo-Tamil School. W. F. M. S.: Methodist Girls’ School, Telok Ayer 
Girls’ School, Bible Women’s Training School, Deaconess Home. 


Sibu 
Sibu is a small town in Sarawak, northwest Borneo, on the Rejang River, 70 
miles from its mouth. 
Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1902. 


Missionaries: Rev. Charles E. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Rev. James M. Hoover (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Hoover (on furlough). 


W. T. CHeErry, Superintendent 

The District and its Staff 

Singapore District consists of the island of Singapore, but all our work is 
within the city itself, and comprises the following: Eight preaching places in 
seven languages, five day schools, two boarding schools, two training schools, 
-and the publishing house. Out of the thirty-one foreign workers on the staff 
during the year, five are missionary wives, three have gone on leave, four are 
in the publishing house, one in our English work, and the remaining eighteen 
are in the schools. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society supports three 
of the thirty, the Board of Foreign Missions partly supports one, all the others 
are supported 4tocally. Twelve of the thirty are using an Asiatic language in 
some form or other of evangelistic work. A few of the staff limit their 
activities to the school or other appointment for which they were sent out, 
but most of them do more or less volunteer work in addition to teaching, 
printing, training or managing board schools, and by such help, together with 
that of seven Asiatic preachers and four Bible women, our vernacular work is 
carried on. 


Statistics and Self-support 

There were sixty baptisms during the year (thirty-five adult and twenty-five 
infant) ; the combined church membership of the city is 140 probationers and 
385 full members; total, 525. The average enrollment shows that there were 
seven students in the Preachers’ Training School, six in the Bible Women’s 
Training School, 200 in the boys’ and girls’ boarding schools, and 2,200 in 
the day schools. The churches raised for all purposes $6,435, of which the 
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seven vernacular churches raised $2,228, while the day and boarding schools 
and the publishing house were wholly self-supporting except for aid given by 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society to the girls’ schools. 


English Work 


Wesley Church suffered heavily by removals, including several official mem- 
bers, among the latter being Mr. H. Rickard, for years a mainstay inthe 
chaplaincy work. The present garrison in Singapore has a strong Wesleyan 
contingent under our pastoral care. The attempt of a lunatic to burn the 
church happily failed. The church has a debt of $5,800 which it has not yet 
been able to reduce, its current expenses absorbing its entire resources. It 
has had a good year. 


Malay Work 


The growth in numbers on the men’s side has not kept pace with that of 
the women. Having had no expense for its pastoral work, this congregation 
has raised $785 and has given substantial financial assistance to others, in- 
cluding $302 for benevolences and for a Chinese church at Gelang $240. ‘The 
decrease in the church membership of ten is due to the removal of the Malay 
section of the training school and to Mr. Sullivan’s censorship of his record 
on the eve of his homegoing, for he reports sixteen baptisms, and I saw, only 
two weeks ago, a fine class of ten young men and women, the fruit of our day 
schools, received into church membership. This church has the largest Sunday 
school in the city, and maintains:an Epworth League and three or four well- 
attended mid-week services. 


Tamil Work 

There are nearly 20,000 Tamils within Singapore municipal limits. There 
has been more systematic aggressive work done for these than in any year 
that I have known them. Revival meetings, probationers’ classes, visitation, 
correspondence, hospital and’ suburban work, social gatherings, and much similar 
effort has been bestowed persistently, and some indication of the results may 
be found in an increase of our Tamil membership from fifty-seven to seventy- 
two. The congregation raised $419, of which $107 was for benevolences. A 
considerable number of Tamil young men come from our outstations to attend 
the medical school here, and we have sought with some moderate success to 
influence them for good. The Tamils worship in the Short Street School, and 
its principal, Miss Bennett, deserves great gratitude for the unstinted devotion 
she has given to this work. 


Work for the Chinese 

At Telok Ayer, by an expenditure of $800, or two years’ rent, we erected 
a chapel that will. answer our purposes for some time. We have had it 
crowded again and again, getting 200 people into a room twenty by thirty-six 
feet. The Sunday school has been well organized and has an attendance of 
sixty. The week-night prayer meetings are growing steadily larger and a bi- 
weekly social meeting is highly appreciated. The Foochow Chinese work is 
not as strong as it used to be but I anticipate a better year just ahead. The 
Gelang Chinese work is four miles out in the suburbs. With only twenty-four 
members it has raised $221 for self-support in ten months. We have families 
in this district with plenty of chance for good work. The land for a new 
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church has been paid for, $1,800, and we have about $500 in hand toward the 
building, which will cost $3,000. We hope to build here this year, and to open 
an Anglo-Vernacular school. The Hakka Chinese Church began the year with 
fifteen members and about a dozen attending service, and now has five times 
that number. We have had sixteen baptisms, and report twenty-three members, 
with several others ready to be admitted. This church has raised ninety-eight 
dollars, as against thirty dollars reported last year. The Hinghwa Chinese is 
our youngest church. Soon after last Conference, Deng Ping Deng, of the 
Hinghwa Conference, was given the pastorate. The membership as a result 
of good pastoral work in reclaiming men who had come to Singapore without 
church letters has nearly doubled, and is now thirty-six. The members have, 
since September, sustained a day school at their own expense and, in addition, 
have raised seventy-three dollars for church expenses. 


Education 

The Anglo-Chinese School has had an average attendance of 1,340, and 
maintains its usual high standard. At the annual government inspection, of 
128 boys examined’ in standard IV 119 passed, sixty were presented in the 
seventh, but the results are not yet known. A post-Cambridge class is to be 
opened shortly, and we hope to retain a number of our senior Cambridge boys 
for .advanced work: . Chapel services for the upper-class boys have been 
resumed, and a Sunday school has been attended quite voluntarily by fifty or 
‘more pupils. 

The Commercial. Department has had a* smaller enrollment than last year, 
when Mr. Morris worked at a pace that no man could maintain. The depart- 
ment has been placed under the code, and while plenty of liberty is allowed 
‘in regard to the curriculum, we are subjected to certain restrictions which 
reduced our enrollment and limited our usefulness along certain lines where we 
had intended’ making the school a real benefit to the pupils and to the business 
“community. Other and larger considerations, however, impelled us to take this 
step. The school already enjoys a good reputation in commercial circles. 

Oldham Hall enrolls seventy-five boys who are in residence at the hall. 
‘The religious, social and educational atmosphere of the school is excellent, and 
the boys are happy, and give a good account of themselves in the day school. 

The Serangoon English School stands for what we used to know as the 
Anglo-Tamil School. It reports 102 pupils and is in hot pursuit of a first- 
grade grant. The four teachers are all Christians and I think are making use 
of their opportunity to develop character as well as intellect. 

The most remarkable growth has been that of Fairfield, which, since 
entering its new building a year ago, has increased its average enrollment 
from 153 to 301. Short Street School also reached the 300 mark in December, 
with, an ayerage attendance of 289. The principal handed me a report of the 
religious condition of her work that is well worth quoting. “There are 170 
children in the school from non-Christian homes and 133 from Christian 
homes. There are about thirty Jews enrolled. Of the fifty-nine children above 
standard III, forty-eight are Christians and thirty-five are church members. 
Two of the thrée seniors, all of the five juniors of the ten standard VII pupils, 
and eight of the ten standard VI girls are Christians.” I would like to see a 
similar study made of every school in the Conference. It is needless to say 
this school attends to its religious work. 
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The Bible Women’s School has had a small enrollment of the usual grade 
of women. Large numbers are no object here, but high grade is, and we have 
not yet discovered the secret of enrolling a class of women belonging some- 
where between, on the one hand, girls too young for Bible women’s work, and 
- on the other hand, women too old and illiterate to make trainable material, 


Sunday Schools 


The Sunday schools are better organized than they were a year ago, each 
preacher having been notified early in the year that as a minimum he must 
maintain a Sunday school and a week-night prayer meeting. There is an all- 
round advance in attendance, a new school of 37 being reported for the Hinghwa 
Church. Last year’s statistics report the Tamil Sunday School as enrolling 
fifty-one, with an average attendance of thirty-one per cent. The three Sunday 
schools reported by the Baba Malay Church include one at Oldham Hall and 
one in the Anglo-Chinese School. 


Needs 


The conspicuous needs of this district are: (1) Funds for an institutional 
Chinese church at Telok Ayer, and the immediate appointment of a first-class 
Chinese preacher to that work. (2) Better accommodation for the Tamil 
congregation and for the Chinese congregations using Middle Road Church, 
one of which cannot have the use of the building long enough for a Sunday 
school service. (3) Better provision for training our best educated young men 
and women for definite religious service, whether as preachers, teachers or 
otherwise. (4) Normal training and advanced educational classes, and the 
selection as contract teachers of men and women who combine love for 
evangelistic work with first-class educational qualifications. 


FEDERATED MALAY STATES DISTRICT 


Federated Maiay States District includes the work in the states of Pahang, 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan, and the territory of Malacca. All of the mission 
centers in this district are on the west coast of the Malay Peninsula. The district 
includes a territory of 27,000 square miles. The country is mountainous in the 
center, and along the slopes of the mountains are luxuriant tropical forests. In 
the valleys are vast deposits of tin ore, the largest that have yet been found. Be- 
sides there are gold, silver, lead, iron, and copper. There is a large and ever- 
increasing foreign population in the Federated Malay States (principally Chinese), 
but Tamils from South India and Ceylon are coming in large numbers. 


Ipoh 


Ipoh (population, 15,000) is located in the state of Perak. It is the commercial 
center of the richest tin-mining district in the world. Near the town are extensive 
quarries of excellent marble. There are large rubber estates in the-neighborhood. 
Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1895. No other mission boards 

tk here. 
a Tiiattbnariee: Rev. William E. Horley and Mrs. Horley; contract teachers Cas- 
sius R. Zimmerman, Mrs. Zimmerman, and Miss Amy Zimmerman. 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 


Kuala Lumpur 


Kuala Lumpur (population, 30,000), the capital of the Federated Malay States, 
is one of the most important business centers on the Malay Peninsula, having rail- 
ways running out of the city in four directions, thus giving it easy access to a 
number of important and growing towns. More than half of the population is 
Chinese, the remainder being principally Tamils and Malays. 5 

Methodist Episcopal mission work Was begun in 1897. The-Society for the 

tion of the Gospel has a mission here. 
SEE aaahan ae W. i. M. S.: Misses Luella Anderson (on furlough), Mabel 
Marsh, Minnie L. Rank, and Hetta A. Wheeler. 
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Institutions: Methodist Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School (English), 
Boarding School and Orphanage. 
Taiping 
Taiping, the capital of the state of Perak, is on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula, halfway between Penang and Ipoh on the main line of the railway. 
No other mission boards are at work here. 


Missionary: W. F. M. S.: Miss Thirza E. Bunce (on furlough). 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: Deaconess Home and Girls’ School. 


W. E. Hortey, Superintendent 


Re-alignment of the District 


By action of the Annual Conference of 1913 the Federated Malay States 
District has been reduced in size, the new Malacca District being created out 
of Malacca, and Seremban and Sitiawan added to the Penang District, which 
‘has still left territory and work to be cared for which has proved a tax upon 
health and strength. 


Chinese Work 


Excellent progress has been made at Ipoh, there being a congregation of 
300, and several adults have been baptized. Mission-hall services, open-air 
meetings, cottage gatherings, and Bible classes have been carried on during the 
year. Some of the Chinese women, forerunners of the new womanhood of 
China, have commenced preaching in the mission hall. We work in closest 
cooperation with the Chinese Young Men’s Association, which is self-supporting, 
having raised over a thousand dollars for rent and other expenses. This pro- 
vides us with a rent-free mission hall; a free reading room is provided for the 
public, and through the association several have been baptized. 

At Kampar the Chinese workers have carried on preaching in the streets, 
in mining camps, in hospitals, and in schools, as well as in the church. The 
Chinese Young Men’s Association has raised $800 and has started a Vernacular 
Chinese School with fifty pupils in attendance. At Kuala Lumpur the Chinese 
Young Men’s Association carried on a campaign in which I was privileged to 
assist to raise funds for a new building, and $5,000 has been promised. The 
association building will be erected adjoining our school and will be com- 
modious, including a lecture hall and reading rooms. It will be for the use 
of Chinese-speaking young men, and through it we shall be able to reach a 
great many non-Christian Chinese. 


English Work 


The English-speaking church at Ipoh has been well maintained, though 
constant removals among its membership constitute a problem. $1,800 has 
been raised toward the support of the pastor and running expenses and, in 
addition, $800 for a new organ, which has already been purchased; a truly saved 
‘Christian European community will mean much for God in Malaya. 

At Kuala Lumpur the church is situated on a noisy site with an unsuitable 
building. In spite of these difficulties the attendance under the pastorate of 
the Rev. W. G, Parker has increased. The site, however, has permanent value, 
being adjacent to the new railroad improvements, and not far off the govern- 
ment has developed a recreation ground for the Chinese which all enhances its 
value. The necessity to build a suitable structure is growing more urgent. 
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Education 

We now have Anglo-Chinese schools at Ipoh and four other points, with a 
total enrollment of 1,100 scholars and a staff of forty-one teachers. These are 
maintained at an annual cost of $40,000 for current expenses. The new building 
at Ipoh will be opened by His Excellency the Governor. 

The Board maintains a school for girls at Ipoh which, under the able 
management of Miss Urech, has had a prosperous year. It will soon remove 
from its present unsuitable quarters into a new building. There are now over 
eighty pupils in attendance and the annual deficiency in the support of the 
school is met from the receipts of the boys’ school. 

At Kuala Lumpur the boys’ school has an enrollment of 460, being an 
increase of 138 over the previous year. 


TAMIL DISTRICT 


(Federated Malay Settlements) 
SAMUEL ABRAHAM, Superintendent 

A New District 

This newly organized district has made slow progress in its first year, and 
the work of the district as a whole is in its infancy. The resolutions passed 
by the Quarterly Conferences thanking the bishop and the cabinet for the 
creation of the district, personal letters of congratulation, and the willingness 
of members to pay for the additional item of support of the district super- 
intendent, showed that the Tamils appreciated this new departure. The district 
has had nine preaching places. Of these Ipoh and Kuala Lumpur have large 
congregations and are under the charge of two ordained men, who are members 
of the Annual Conference; Taiping and Seremban with small congregations 
were under paid local preachers; Kampar and Telok Anson were under 
pastor-teachers supported by the schools; while the other three small 
stations, Klang, Jeram and Sungai Siput were under local preachers and 
exhorters. 


Ipoh and the Tinnevelly Christians 

Brother Edward Isaac has worked earnestly among the large numbers of 
C. M. S. Tinnevelly Christians. Ipoh Church is always crowded, extra seats 
being needed on special occasions. Although Mr. Horley and I have several 
times spoken to these men from the pulpit, urging them to join the Church of 
England, with which they were connected while in India, they still continue to 
attend our services, stating that the worship of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church most nearly resembles that of the C. M. S. churches, and that they 
wish to show their gratitude to the Methodist Mission and to Brother Horley, 
who has helped them and their families for the past twenty years or more. 
On the other hand there are many among them who are unwilling to attend 
olir communion services, and others who wish to be known as members of 
both churches, and attend both the Methodist and Church of England services. 
It was brought to my notice that this state of affairs very often created mis- 
understanding and on a certain occasion when one of these men died in 
Taiping the ministers of three different denominations went to conduct his 
funeral service, each claiming that the deceased was in his church. From 
the church record it was impossible to find out who had been admitted accord- 
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ing to the Discipline and who had not. At the suggestion of the leading 
stewards of Ipoh, a form of application was prepared, and it was unanimously 
decided by the Quarterly Conference that only the names of those who signed 
the form could be counted as members, but that others would be entitled to all 
privileges except that of being in official standing. When these forms were 
circulated the pastor was able to get the signatures of only about seventy 
persons, which clearly showed that the majority of this large congregation did 
not want to be known as out-and-out Methodists. This accounts for decrease 
in membership in this church. 

This church has maintained its reputation as a self-supporting church, and 
closed the year with a credit balance of fifty-four dollars and twenty-one 
cents, after paying twenty-nine dollars for the disciplinary collections and forty 
dollars for the support of the district superintendent. The number of adult 
baptisms was two. 


Growth at Kuala Lumpur 


The work in Kuala Lumpur was able to close the year with a credit 
balance, after contributing towards all the disciplinary benevolences, and thirty 
dollars for the district superintendent. The attempt of the stewards to secure 
the services of a qualified pastor from Jaffna having failed owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining either the man or the money to support him, an assistant pastor 
from India was engaged in October last to help the district superintendent in 
his pastoral labor at Kuala Lumpur, and the Quarterly Conference has decided 
not to employ another pastor until the churches of the district begin to pay 
‘the entire salary of the superintendent. 

The membership of the Epworth Leagues consists of Chinese, Tamils, and 
others. Marked spiritual growth is found among some of the Tamil young 
men of the senior league, who in company with those of other nationalities 
hold open-air meetings in Tamil villages and prayer meetings in Tamil houses. 


PENANG DISTRICT 


Penang District includes the island of Penang and the neighboring mainland 
called Province Wellesley and the west coast of the peninsula up to the Burman 
frontier, including the Malay and Siamese states, also a part of the Island of Sumatra. 
The chief products are cocoanuts, rubber, and tin. 


Penang 


Penang (population, 100,986 in 1911) is located on an island of the same name 
off the west coast of the Malay Peninsula on the Strait of Malacca. The population 
is made up of Chinese, Tamils, and Malays, the Chinese composing about sixty 
per cent. _The Chinese are enterprising and thrifty, and make the best business 
men. Th® Tamils are next to the Chinese in industry and wealth, the Malays 
being obliged to fill the more humble positions. 

Methodist mission work was begun in 1891. Other Boards at work in Penang 
are the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Plymouth Brethren. 

Missionaries: Mr. Earl R. Hibbard (contract) and Mrs. Hibbard (contract), 
Rev. George F. Pykett (on furlough) and Mrs. Pykett (on furlough). EMS See 
bfisves lease Brooks, May B. Lilly (on furlough), Clara Martin, Ada Nagy, and 

ive Vail. ~ 

Institutions: Anglo-Tamil School, Anglo-Chinese School. W. F. M. S.: Anglo- 
Chinese Girls’ School, Alexandra Home for Destitute Women, Deaconess Home. 


Sitiawan 


Sitiawan is a small village in the state of Perak on the west coast of the Malay 
Peninsula. With the assistance of the government, some 300 Christian Chinese 
were brought to this place from Foochow by Dr. Luering in the year 1905, to 
form an agricultural colony, the land being given by government on favorable terms, 
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Many of these Chinese planted Para rubber, and will shortly be very prosperous. 

Subsequently large rubber estates were opened near Sitiawan by European planters. 
Missionaries: Mr, Charles E. Draper and Mrs, Draper. 
Institution: Boys’ Orphanage. 


G. F. Pyxerr, Superintendent 
The Fitzgerald Memorial Church 


This beautiful memorial fills a much-needed place in our mission. It is 
well attended by our young people and by the boys of the day and boarding 
schools. Outsiders have not been numerous, but the attendance at the evening 
services is growing. It has had a hard year financially but has met its current 
expenses, 


Chinese and Tamil Churches 


The Chinese Church at Penang has had a prosperous year both as regards 
finances, growth in numbers and a spirit of peace and harmony. ‘There is a 
demand for a larger building, but if-some arrangements can be made to have 
the children attend a separate service, leaving the main service for the adults, 
the congestion could be obviated for some time to come. The Tamil Church 
and school also report good progress. 


Anglo-Chinese School 


This school has had an average enrollment for the year of 1,147, with an 
average daily attendance of 1,062. The Cambridge examinations resulted in 
the passing of seven seniors and twenty juniors. Two of our students, Go 
Guan Ho and Ang Ban Ho, have gone to England to study, the former taking 
law and the latter civil engineering. The first has entered the Middle Temple 
of London, having won a valuable studentship. Born in Confucianism, he was 
converted in our Anglo-Chinese school in Penang and has been an active 
worker in the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Two more of our students who have studied in the Singapore Medical 
School have gone to Hongkong University to try for their degree. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association has been organized in the school, 
Mr. Hibbard, having formerly had secretarial experience, taking an active part 
in the spiritual work, while Mr. Toomey has done vigorous work in the literary 
and social departments. He has succeeded in securing a set of splendid lectures 
from prominent professional men of the city. Mr. Toomey has also served ‘as 
captain of the cadet corps. It has taken on a new lease of life’ and provides 
for the physical needs of the boys. The school union has taken up athletics and 
gymnastics seriously and has a thorough equipment which is now at the service 
of our senior boys. The union commands the respect of the Chinese community 
and membership in it is eagerly studied for because of the guarantee of freedom 
from vice. Healthy recreation is in greater demand among the young people of 
Penang than ever before. A Bible class in the union rooms has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Toomey and is well maintained. In former years this class could 
not be sustained, and its present success shows a change in attitude among the 
young men of the community. 


Sitiawan 

This territory has been reincorporated into the Penang District this year. 
It is so full of promise for evangelistic, technical and educational work that 
it has an importance equal to no other station in Malaysia and might well be 
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a district in itself. The plantation has absorbed the strength of Mr. Draper, 
who has been directing the work and the school, and has been called on day 
and night for help and advice by all classes of the community. The Chinese 
Church is a composite body consisting of at least five distinct clans and it 
seems almost impossible to blend them into one homogeneous congregation. 
The Sunday services are well attended, including a large crowd of small children 
and many of the family dogs. It is very difficult to keep such a congregation 
in order and there should be a separate service for the children. The oppor- 
tunity for Tamil work can hardly be equaled anywhere in the state, for 
thousands of Tamil coolies are employed on the estates. We are still looking 
for the right kind of a man to carry on the necessary evangelistic work. 
There is also an opportunity for an English service for Europeans, who would 
attend such if it could be arranged. There are a number of Battak boys here 
who earn their living by tapping. They go-to school to learn English and 
pay their fees. They are deeply in earnest about learning and some of them 
have expressed the wish to become preachers. Under the existing circumstances 
we are able to give them very little help and a good opportunity for profitable 
work is being lost to us. 


Krian Work 


Here there has been steady growth. The school building is completed, the 
government having made a grant of $1,750, and $700 additional having been 
raised among the people of the district. Thus the building is nearly all paid 
for. An additional piece of land has been secured which will serve for a good 
playground and give room for extension. On the plantation at Kulim several 
hundred trees are now tappable, and the cocoanut trees are near bearing. 


Alor Star 


This station has not maintained the promise of the beginning of the year. 
Most of the people who invited us to place a pastor-teacher here have left, 
taking their children, who were in the school, with them. Those who remain 
are mostly members of other churches and, while quite willing that we should 
provide them with a preacher, have been unwilling to furnish his support. 
Through the help of some of the European gentlemen in Alor Star our 
preacher has been maintained there for the past year, but the school having 
reached the vanishing point and the congregation rapidly going in the same 
way, I have for the present withdrawn the preacher. 

On my visits to Alor Star I have been hospitably entertained by the 
European residents and at their request held English services. These have 
been well attended, forty-five being present. They have invited me to come 
at least once a month, but in view of the pressure of other duties and the 
fact that the friends are members of the Church of England I have not felt 
that I could accede to their request. They have now built a small place of 
worship which is to be at the disposal of any denomination that may desire to 
use it. 


Opportunities 


An urgent invitation has come to open work in Kangar, the capital of 
Perlis, and a local promise of substantial help in house rent and the support 
of a teacher is made. At Tongkah the people are ready to rent a large house 
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and provide at least sixty boys as pupils if we will open up school work. 
Because of the lack of reliable and suitable men it has not been possible to 
take steps in these matters, for with our stations near home so undermanned 
it is not wise to undertake responsibilities far afield, 


MALACCA DISTRICT 


Malacca 


: Malacca (population, 21,213 in 1911) is situated on the Strait of Malacca and 
is a British free port. The population is made up of Malays and ‘Chinese. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1897. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel has a mission here. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Ada Pugh, Ruth E. Atkins. 

Foreign Worker: Rey. Abel Eklund (on furlough). 

Institutions: Anglo-Chinese Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Woman’s School, 
Girls’ School. 


W. G. SHELLABEAR, Superintendent 
The Territory and Staff 


The organized work of the Malacca District consists of two congregations 
at Malacca and one at Seremban, on the Malay Peninsula, and a group of ten 
congregations in Sarawak, nine of which are within a distance of ten miles 
from Sibu, on the Rejang River. The missionary force consists of two married 
couples in Sarawak and three ladies at Malacca. With the exception of the 
missionaries and half a dozen Tamil at Malacca, the entire membership of the 
district is Chinese, and, including adherents, amounts to ninety-nine on the 
Peninsula and 854 in Sarawak, or about one half of the total Chinese membership 
of the Conference. 


The Churches of Malacca 


The Chinese Church has steadily increased during the year and the mem- 
bership is forty per cent more than last year. The whole work of the church 
is in a satisfactory condition. The Malay Church is attended by the boys and 
girls from the boarding schools, and a few Malay-speaking Tamils. We need 
a man to work among the Babas. 


Our Mission Schools in Malacca 


The Anglo-Chinese school shows a slight increase both in enrollment and 
average attendance. The Girls’ School has completed its first year’s work in 
the new building, and the advantages gained by the increased accommodation 
and improved facilities are evident. There is no marked increase in enrollment 
for the Malacca Chinese are much slower than those of the other Settlements 
in adopting new ideas, and have not yet realized the importance of educating 
their girls. House to house visitation is necessary in order to persuade parents 
to send their girls to school. 

Seremban membership remains the same as last year. The people of 
Seremban have requested us to open a school, in which Chinesé shall be taught 
as well as English, and a strong committee of the leading merchants has been 
formed for the purpose of collecting money for the erection of the building on 
our property, the government having offered us an extension of our present site, 
which will give us one and one half acres on the main street near the railway 
station. One large firm has promised $5,000, and it is hoped that the sum of 
$10,000 required by the government for the erection of the building will be con- 
siderably exceeded. When this school is opened our opportunities for work 
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among the Chinese of Seremban will be greatly increased. The Tamil work is 
now connected with the Tamil District. 


Malay Work 


Early in the year the Bible Society offered to pay half the cost of employing 
two Battak Christians as colporteurs to work under my direction, provided that 
half their time should be given to the dissemination of the Scriptures. When 
Mr. Sullivan went to Sumatra he made inquiries and found it was possible to 
get stich men, but as funds were not at my disposal I have not as yet been 
able to close with this offer. With men of this kind to help me, I believe that 
something might be done among the Malays. During the past year I have visited 
several of the Malay villages and have been welcomed, but more might be 
accomplished if I were not working single-handed. 


Sarawak 


Our work in Sarawak is on the Rejang, the largest river in North Borneo, 
and it is about half a mile wide at the little town of Sibu, which is sixty miles 
up the river. This town lies at the apex of the delta, for here the Rejang 
divides, the Igan running to the sea in a northerly direction and the Rejang 
continuing to run toward the northwest. Our people are all settled along the 
banks of the Igan and the Rejang below Sibu; upstream from Sibu there are a 
few Tamil and Cantonese settlers. The salt water from the ocean does not 
reach within fifteen or twenty miles of Sibu, but there is a distinct ebb and flow 
of the tide, and our people are able the more easily to bring their produce to the 
market at Sibu. For the most part they have their own boats and transport 
costs them nothing beyond the original price of the boat. In most places the 
cultivation does not extend back more than a quarter of a mile from the edge 
of the water, and the only communication along the river banks is by narrow 
footpaths, which in wet weather are very muddy and slippery. It is therefore 
not at all easy to go any considerable distances for worship. The community 
to whom we are ministering consists of about 150 Hinghwas on the right bank 
of the Igan River, and-I suppose not less than 3,000 Foochows, some of whom 
are settled along the Igan River near the Hinghwas, and the remainder along 
both banks of the Rejang for a distance of fifteen miles below Sibu. Owing to 
the long distances and the difficulties of transport it has been found necessary to 
erect churches at intervals along the banks of the river, so that altogether 
there are ten distinct congregations, each of which has been organized as a 
Quarterly Conference. The aggregate attendance at Sunday morning worship 
amounts to between five and six hundred, and we report this year 513 members 
and probationers, 341 adherents, and 305 baptized children, a total of 1,159 
persons. For all of these congregations only. three salaried Chinese preachers 
are employed, two of whom serve two congregations each while the third has 
been working throughout the year as a traveling preacher, visiting each station 
in turn. One supernumerary preacher, and one former member of Conference, 
now a local elder, have had regular pastoral charges without remuneration, and 
sixteen local preachers and twenty-seven exhorters have done. the remainder of 
the work. 

Special-meetings, lasting three or four days, were held in each of the country 
churches, and many of those who had pepper and rubber gardens hired coolies 
to do their work for them in order that they might attend the meetings. This 
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special effort continued for several weeks, and culminated in a week of services 
in the boys’ school at Sibu. The workers were greatly quickened, and many of 
the people wept and confessed their sins. The whole town was stirred. Hun- 
dreds who had never before been to a Christian service attended the meetings, 
many of whom continue to come. One feature of this movement has been the 
number who have signed a pledge to abstain from gambling, opium, liquor, and 
tobacco. Over 180 persons have already signed this pledge, and the number 
continues to increase as the pledge is circulated among the country churches. 


Education in Sarawak 


At, most of the church centers village schools have been established, boys 
and girls being taught together, in some cases by women teachers. Toward each 
of these schools five dollars a month is contributed from mission funds. At 
Sibu, boarding schools for boys and girls were established years ago by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hoover, and have done splendid work. The girls’ school was dis- 
banded temporarily three or four months ago, but it has recently been reopened 
under a new Chinese teacher, who is also matron, and who brings good testi- 
monials from China. In both of these schools the principal emphasis is laid upon 
the study of Chinese, but Malay is also taught. Through the work of the 
Church of England Mission at Kuching, English-speaking Chinese clerks are 
now so plentiful that three are working in the Resident’s office at Sibu without 
salary, in the hope that they may some day get employment, and to keep them- 
selves in practice. It would appear to be of very little practical use to continue 
to teach English even to the present limited extent, whereas Malay is almost 
a necessity for business and for intercourse with other races. It is in fact the 
official language of the country. The boys’ boarding school at Sibu and the 
missionary ’s house are in the same building, and the girls’ school in the adjoining 
compound. The question which now arises is whether the boys’ boarding school 
should not be removed to Bukit Lan, ten miles down to the Rejang River, and 
be conducted as an industrial school for the purpose of teaching improved 
methods of agriculture and useful trades. For this specific purpose the Raja 
of Sarawak has given us 250 acres of land, and an annual grant of $500 toward 
expenses, and Mr. Ely, of Kansas, has given $5,000 in gold for the erection of a 
building seventy by fifty feet, capable of accommodating 100 boarders. The 
building is almost ready for occupation. 


Problems in Self-support 


In his report to District Conference, Brother Lim said very truly that our 
Foochow Christians do not understand their responsibility for the education of 
their children, for they make them work in their gardens instead of sending 
them to school. A man who owns thirty acres of rubber recently took his 
daughter out of school in order that she might tap his trees. It is certainly 
discouraging to find that many of our people who have put their boys and girls 
in the boarding schools are unwilling to give even one dollar.a month to pay for 
their food. The Foochows appear to have brought with them from China the 
impression that it is the duty of the mission to educate their children for them, 
and even to pay the salaries of their preachers.” Self-support i the”proper sense 
of the word has apparently no place at all in their” thoughts. They have left 
their homes in China for the ptirpose of making™ money, and of sending it back 
to help their friends and relatives at home, and this they are industriously 
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doing, as I was informed by the Resident, at the rate of over $1,000 a month. 
A Malay from Sibu said to me on the steamer, “The Foochows are the prosper- 
ous people at Sibu, they owe no one any money except what they have borrowed 
among themselves.” They are certainly well able to pay the entire support of 
the Chinese preachers working among them, which amounted this year to $1,300, 
and toward which they only contributed $400. As things are at present, the 
greater part of the expenditure on the support of the ministry and the boarding 
school boys and girls, and salaries of day school teachers has to be met from the 
revenue derived from the produce of rubber and pepper gardens which are 
pattly owned by the mission, and the profits.of the rice mill, “and consequently 
there is no money available for new school equipment, improvement of existing 
institutions or the extension of the work to the outlying parts of the concession, 
new openings such as that at the Sriki River, or for work among the Dyaks, 
Sibus, and Milanos, which could have been undertaken long ago if funds had 
been available. I believe that if this aspect of the question of self-support were 

carefully explained on each charge at the first quarterly meeting next year the 
* churches would do much more than they are doing now. Advantage should be 
taken of the recent spiritual awakening to inspire the people with missionary 
enthusiasm for work among the hundreds of non-Christian Foochows and the 
thousands of heathen natives who are at their doors. 


Colonization an Opportunity 


The Hinghwa colony started last year has had a hard time. They did not 
plant enough rice for their own use, and then forty more of their fellow country- 
men came from China, whom they had to feed in addition. Some of those who 
came had had no experience in hard agricuitural work, and have been a burden 
on the others, they have wasted time in planting rubber on low land where it 
can never grow properly, but where rice would have done well, and in many 
places their rice is not thriving for lack of dykes to hold the water on the land 
when the high tides flood the fields. It is a pity that they should have had to 
learn wisdom by bitter experience, when effective supervision by some of the 
older settlers would have enabled them to attain prosperity more surely and 
rapidly. If ever another new colony composed exclusively of immigrants from 
China is started, it would be well to pay an experienced Foochow settler to direct 
and supervise their work, in order to save them from the inevitable results of 
mismanagement due to ignorance of local conditions, but such a man should 
be given full authority to enforce obedience to his instructions. 

Immigration from China continues steadily, and a considerable proportion 
of these now coming are non-Christians; thus our responsibility for their 
evangelization and instruction in righteousness continues to increase. Our 
Christian Chinese have done great things for the permanent development of the 
country, where the native races had merely cleared patches here and there which 
they subsequently abandoned. It is no wonder that the Raja and his European 
officers are enthusiastically in favor of inducing such people to come into the 
country. The Cantonese settlers up river see what the Foochows are doing, 
and some of them are coming to the Hokkien meetings and are asking for 
instruction in the faith. Two boys, the first fruits from the Sibu tribe, were 
baptized last year; they had been taught in the day school. Even Dyaks have 
been coming to the meetings. A great door is opened to us, and the time is 
ripe for us to lead our Chinese bréthren in the Rejang valley into a deeper 
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experience of the grace of God, and into a more wholehearted consecration of 


themselves and the material blessings which God has given them to the service 
of their fellow men. 


Literary Work 


My time has been very fully occupied with the editorial work connected with 
the very exceptional amount of Malay and Chinese literature which the Publish- 
ing House has turned out this year, especially the completion of the Baba 
version, the Malay Discipline, and the Hymnal, and the Chinese Ritual and 
Hymnal, in addition to which I have translated three Malay tracts which have 
not yet been printed, and one third of Telford’s Popular History of Methodism, 
and have prepared about one fourth of my English-Malay Dictionary. 


NETHERLANDS INDIES DISTRICT 


Netherlands Indies District includes the work in Dutch Borneo, Java, and Su- 
matra. Borneo contains 288,000 square miles and is one of the largest islands 
on the globe. The interior is densely wooded and but partially explored. It has 
a population of about 2,000,000, made up of Dyaks, Malays, Javanese, Arabs, and 
Chinese. Java is about the size of Ohio, 49,000 square miles, and has.a population of 
31,000,000, made up of Javanese, Sundanese, Malays, Chinese, Arabs, and Europeans. 
In Java there are 1,500 miles of railroads. Telegraphs and telephones connect all 
the larger towns. Java produces yearly 40,000,000 pounds of tin; 3,000,000 gallons 
of petroleum ; 5,000 pounds of gold; 28,000 pounds of silver; 1,000 carats diamonds; 
3,100,000,000 pounds of of sugar; 35,650,000 pounds of coffee; 22,500,000 pounds Pe- 
ruvian bark; 92,000,000 pounds of tobacco; 28,000,000 pounds of tea; and 3,200,000 
pounds of cocoa. The natives cultivate 2,858,000 acres of rice. Sumatra has an 
area of 167,563 square miles and a population of more than 3,000,000. Most of the 
people are of the Malayan race. 

Sumatra, Java, and two thirds of Borneo are under. the Dutch government. 
All the native peoples are Mohammedans, except the wild tribes of the interior of 
Borneo and Sumatra. These are heathen. 

Various Dutch and German societies have work in these and the other islands 
of Netherlands India. In Java 20,000 Mohammedans have become Christians. In 
north central Sumatra 100,000 Battaks have enrolled themselves as Christians. 
Seventy-five years ago they were cannibals. In Celebes, Ambon, and cther islands 
more than 150,000 more have turned away from heathenism to Christ. At the 
same time 10,000 Mohammedans each year return from their pilgrimage to Mecca 
as zealous self-supporting propagators of Islamism. 


Batavia (Java) 


Batavia (population, 140,000), the capital of the, Dutch Indies, is situated on the 
north coast of Java, near the western end of the island. The population is made 
up of natives, Chinese, Arabs, and Europeans. ; eacne 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1905. On the Batavia Circuit 
are three city churches and four out stations, and three schools. Services are con- 
ducted in English, Dutch, Malay, and Chinese. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. A. H. Fisher, Rev. Charles M. Worthington. W. F. M. S.: 
Miss E. Naomi Ruth (on furlough). 


Buitenzorg 


Buitenzorg (population, 30,000) is located thirty-five miles south of Batavia ; at 
this place are the residence of the governor-general and the finest botanical garden 


in the East. ‘ 
Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun here in 1905. There are a Malay- 


speaking Chinese church, and English, Malay, and Chinese schools in the city. 


There are also five out stations. 
S Miecnaries: Rev. Burr J. Baughman (on furlough) and Mrs, Baughman (on 


furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Hilda Holmberg, Pauline Stefanski. 
Foreign Worker: Mr. R. L. Archer. 


Banka 
Missionary: Mr. Mark Freeman. 


Medan (Sumatra) 
Methodist mission work was begun at Medan in 1912. 
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Missionary: Rev. William T. Ward. 
Institution: Anglo-Chinese School. 


Soerabaya 


Soerabaya (population, 151,000) is at the east end of the island of Java. Its 
population is made up of Javanese, Madurese, Chinese, Arabs, and Europeans. This 
is the principal trading center of Netherlands India, and it is rapidly growing. It 
is 600 miles from Batavia, but it is connected by railway, telegraph, and telephone. 
It is on the main route from Australia to China. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1909. There are a Hokkien 
Chinese Church and an Anglo-Chinese school. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. Harry C. Bower and Mrs. Bower, 


Singkawang 
Missionaries: Rey. B. O. Wilcox and Mrs. Wilcox. 


Tjisaroea 


Tjisaroea is a great coffee, tea, and cinchona estate in the interior of Java, 
about fifteen miles southeast of Buitenzorg. It is in the midst of a thickly popu- 
lated farming country. The people are Sundanese. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1907. There are now two 
Mohammedan schools and three preaching places. 

Missionaries: Rev. Charles S. Buchanan and Mrs. Buchanan. 


C. S. BucHaNnan, Superintendent 


JAVA 

Staff Necessary for Occupation 

In Java there are sixteen Residencies averaging a population of 2,000,000 
each. In many of these we could station in the Residency capital cities five to 
ten missionaries and not overlap the work done by other societies. There are 
few places in the country where a missionary might not have about him within 
a radius of five miles a community of nearly 25,000 people. It is estimated by 
Dr. Mott and the missionary leaders at home that there should be one missionary 
to each parish of 25,000 people, in which case Java needs 1,280 missionaries. 
Our estimate of a reinforcement of five hundred missionaries is modest for it 
would provide not only for Java, but also Borneo and Sumatra. 


BATAVIA 


A. H. Fisher, our representative here, has maintained evangelistic services 
in the government native hospital and the jail, as well as street meetings in 
Glodak, a prominent section of the old city. This work has impressed the 
Assistant Resident with its desirable character. The work in the Chinese middle 
school has been handicapped by the fact that Java does not have the pupils 
ready for such an undertaking. With the development of primary education, 
however, and more pupils, possible students are being developed in increasing 
numbers and in due time this work should take on new life. 


BUITENZORG 


There are fifty boarders in our English High School, with its Malay and 
Mandarin departments. Mr. R. L. Archer is in charge of this school and of 
the girls’ school, and is assisted by a staff of five helpers. In addition to these 
there are five country appointments; a training school for native workers and a 
boarding school for poor native Christian children are maintained. This has 
been a heavy program for one man to carry. At Soekaradja C. C. Underhill has 
maintained an English school with an average of ninety boys in attendance. He 
has also begun an evangelistic work among the Javanese. We have been able 
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to establish good understanding with the other missionary society at work in 
this Residency and harmony is assured. In other parts of the work also the 
influence of the Mott Conference has been helpful. 


SUMATRA 


Here we are getting hold of a fine class of Chinese, many of whom have 
been educated in our schools or in the government schools of the Straits 
Settlements. These young men in most instances are married, so that our 
church seems destined to be less fluctuating than in so many places in the 
Conference. W. T. Ward, in charge of the work, has won the respect of the 
government officials and of the European and Chinese population, while, at the 
same time, he has stood fearlessly for rigid righteousness. 

At Palembang there are 10,000 Chinese and 70,000 Malays. There are some 
Christians among them, but so far we have been able to secure very few proba- 
tioners. Here, as in so many places in the Indies, property and rents have: 
increased in price amazingly. Fifteen years ago a piece of ground, where we 
have our school with six houses on it sold for $14,000, but now could not be 
bought for less than $63,000. Here the government has built a new and expensive 
wharf and series of warehouses. Here is the beginning of the new railroad 
now being built from Teloek to Palembang, via Moeara. These places lie on 
the great river system and to reach the upper waters of either branch takes. 
several days by steamer. When the railroad now under construction is finished 
there will be connections with the extreme south of Sumatra and by a short run 
across the Strait of Sunda on into Java. These considerations urge upon us 
the necessity for immediate occupation of this strategic center. An evangelistic 
missionary stationed at Palembang has all south Sumatra within easy reach. © 


Property 

The Padalarang site for the hospital has been transferred to us by govern- 
ment deed, the cost being paid by the tithes of a missionary family. The war in 
Borneo and the absence of the Controleur has prevented our securing new prop-., 
erty at Bengkajan. This, however, can be taken up anew on a representation 
to the Sultan of Sambas for a different site. 


BORNEO 


Here we are represented by one missionary, B. O. Wilcox, who is assisted 
by a Battak preacher. We have Christians at a number of places, sometimes 
thirty in a single settlement, while in others there may be but one family. Mr. 
Wilcox is studying the Hakka dialect and during our trip together when Malay | 
failed us we found that the little knowledge he has already acquired did good 
service. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


In accordance with the allotment made by the Evangelical Union, composed 
of all the evangelical churches working in the Philippine Islands, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church for the present confines its efforts to that portion of the island 
of Luzon lying north of a line drawn east and west through the city of Manila. 
Luzon is the principal island of the Philippine Archipelago, having an area of over 
43,000 square miles, about 2,000 square miles less than the State of Pennsylvania. 
The. coast of Luzon is irregular, having large bays and excellent ports and harbors 
near the center and south. The island is drained by four large rivers and numerous 
smaller rivers and streams. A number of roads connect the capital with remote 
points, and there is a railroad which unites Manila with important cities in the north. 
Luzon has a population of about 4,000,000. The most numerous native race is the 
Tagalog, which occupies the municipality of Manila and the surrounding provinces, 
and speaks the Tagalog language. Second in importance is the Ilocano race, occuping 
the northern part of Luzon, Other important races are Pampangas, Pangasinanes, 
and Ibanags. Hemp, tobacco, sugar, coffee, rice, and numerous other staple products 
grow in abundance in Luzon. There are valuable mineral deposits, including copper, 
gold, asphalt clays, coal, gypsum, and iron. 

Methodist Episcopal missionary work was begun by the Rev. T. H. Martin, 
who reached Manila in March, 1900. The General Conference of 1904 enabled the 
Philippine Islands District of the Malaysia Conference to become a Mission Con- 
ference. In 1908 it was organized as an Annual Conference. The Boards of the 
following churches are at work in the Philippines: the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States, the Protestant Episcopal, the United Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the American Baptist (North), the Methodist Episcopal, and the Congrega- 
tional. The American Bible Society and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
are translating and distributing the Scriptures in-all the islands. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is at work here. 


THE SITUATION IN THE PHILIPPINES 
BisHop WILLIAM Perry EvELAND 
The Only Foreign Mission Under the Flag 


Only American missionaries are found at work in the Philippine Islands. 
Providence has set this for us as our own peculiar task. In India, China, and 
elsewhere, we are workers together with other great missionary societies. In 
these islands there are none others to help bear the burden. Either we do this 
work or God’s heart will be grieved over “One task more declined, one more 
footstep untrod.” 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


This field presents an exceptional opportunity. The Filipinos are a religious 
people. The Romanist Church has meant much to them. But the old order is 
changing with amazing rapidity. The upheaval that shattered the autocratic 
rule of Spain also paralyzed the hand of Rome. Almost anywhere can still 
be seen the massive and impressive ruins of what were, a few years ago, 
magnificent Roman Catholic churches. The public school has also been a dis- 
integrating force. Here as always it is breeding a type of mind that refuses 
to subscribe to the puerile superstitions and pagan practices of a back-number 
Romanism. But Protestantism was not able to take advantage of this nation- 
wide revolt from Rome. To-day she might have 750,000 converts as easily as the 
75,000 she now has. It was simply a question of sending laborers into the fields 
that were white unto the harvest. There was there, waiting to be gathered into 
ripe and healthy Protestant sheaves, what is already dangerously infected with 
the dry-rot of infidelity. It was truly a “tide in the affairs” of this people. It 
is already too late to take it at its full flood. But it has not by any means wholly 
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abated. Many are and many more will continue to break away from the 
Romanist Church. God has put evangelical religion here to see that even though 
these people leave the old church, they shall still be held to Him. They need 
God. To lose their touch with God will mean the shattering of all their patriotic 
hopes. It is the God-appointed task of Protestantism to see that, although they 
cease to be Romanists, they must continue to be Christians, and Christians of a 
higher type. 


Rome Building Anew 

All this makes the present a Time of Crisis. True, the blow inflicted upon 
Romanism was a crushing one. But her paralysis was only temporary. Here 
as always she shows marvelous powers of recuperation. She is not dead. She 
is still a force to be reckoned with. She sold the Friar Lands for $7,000,000, but 
still owns the major part of the property within the walled city of Manila. The 
rent paid to the Catholic Church for buildings owned by it and used for govern- 
ment purposes would more than support one of the Protestant Missionary So- 
cieties. In many towns the church buildings are a mass of crumbling ruins but 
the ground upon which these stand—always spacious, and in the very heart of 
the town—is owned by the Church, and upon this ground she is already begin- 
ning to rebuild. Recently I have traveled about three hundred miles on 
horseback through three provinces that for ten years had stood wide open to 
Protestantism. Romanism was demoralized. Not more than eight or ten 
churches in these provinces could be said to be in good condition. Many had 
been entirely abandoned. But report says that the bishop in charge of these 
provinces has received $200,000 from the United States for repairing and rebuild- 
ing his churches. Certain it is that they are being repaired and put into good 
condition, and towns that had not for years been cared for by a padre, are now 
being furnished with resident priests. The day will come when it will require 
ten men to do the work and achieve the results that can now be secured by one. 


Increase in Appropriation to be Followed by Reduction 

Unlike other fields, the Philippines does not and never will demand a 
constantly increasing supply of money and men to work it to its maximum of 
efficiency. In China or India and other countries, the demands must increase in 
direct ratio to the success of the work at least for an indefinite period to come. 
An increased appropriation successfully administered demands a further increase 
the following year. There is a different situation in the Philippines. The work 
here needs, and sorely needs, this year, as large an appropriation as it will ever 
need. The field for which Methodism is responsible is, with certain limitations, 
the Island of Luzon north of a line drawn through the city of Manila. It 
includes more than a fourth of the total population of the islands. But with 
her characteristically evangelistic spirit Methodism has already gone into every 
part of this field. She has to-day more converts than can be properly cared for 
and trained by the missionary force upon the field. She knows now every 
center into which a missionary ought to be put. Given the right men and 
women to occupy these centers today, she will so develop the work that it will 
care for its own increase, and then utilize this increase to make for an ever- 
increasing growth. It is my firm conviction that a regular appropriation of 
$100,000 a year for twenty years would permit a work that would be uniquely 
successful, and if, at the end of twenty years, there should be a change in the 
appropriation, it would be in the direction of a decrease rather than an increase, 
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Standard Bearer of Protestantism 


In the work she has tried to do Methodism has been conspicuously success- 
ful. Almost half of the total Protestants in the Philippines are Methodists. Her 
enrolled membership is over 30,000. Never was there occupied a field that 
within a decade and a half after its occupation could show such a membership. 
Our little bamboo and nipa chapels are found everywhere. Already in the 
larger towns like Vigan, Candon, Tarlac, San Fernando, Aparri, Tuguegarao, 
substantial structures of wood, cement, or brick, are built or are in process of 
building. More of this will be needed to answer the criticisms of our enemies 
who point to our frail church buildings and say, ‘““The Protestants are here for 
only a little while. See their church. It will soon fall to pieces and then they 
will go.” 


Medical Work 


But our rapid growth and widely spread membership may prove to be a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. We have been so busy with the 
work of evangelizing the people that we have failed to build up the kind of 
institutional work that has proven to be the backbone of the mission work in 
other fields. I am confident that a careful study of this field would show that 
there is no people among whom medical mission work would count for more than 
it does among the Filipinos. And yet our Board of Foreign Missions does not 
have a single hospital or medical missionary. This is all the more difficult to 
understand because the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society does have one 
such hospital in Manila, and this work has so won the hearts of the Filipino 
people that their Assembly, entirely of its own volition, has for years been 
annually voting substantial sums for its support and extension. The other 
churches have not been so slow to see this opportunity. The Baptists and the 
Presbyterians both have hospitals and medical missionaries. The Christian 
Church has three hospitals and is planning to locate a fourth in a town which 
is the port of entry to a valley which is Methodist territory. There should be 
no delay in placing a medical missionary, if not a hospital, in every one of our 
five districts. 


Need of Schools 


Methodism is also the only great church without educational work of any 
sort. Notwithstanding the presence of the public school, the Presbyterians have 
built up at Dumaguete, the Silliman Institute, a truly great school, which is 
exerting a strong and rapidly extending influence over that section of the islands. 
At Jaro near Iloilo the Baptists have a Trade School, with upward of five 
hundred boys. Both of these schools are largely self-supporting, apart from the 
missionary salaries. Methodism has need for such a school in northern Luzon. 
Fifty thousand dollars would make it possible. The work of preparing men 
and women for distinctively religious work is cared for by the Florence 
Nicholson Seminary for training preachers and the Harris Memorial Training 
School for Deaconesses. 

The introduction of the American public school system makes it impossible 
to do the educational work which in other mission fields opens a way of approach 
to the young. Here the same results must be sought and secured through a system 
of Dormitories or Hostels. In any province there is only one High School and 
that is located at the provincial capital, In two of these capitals, Vigan and - 
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Tuguegarao, we already have Dormitories for boys. We ought to have them 
at once in at least six other capitals. Some of the best workers in our churches 
as well as several of the most efficient young ministers, were won through early 
experiments with this Dormitory work. In Manila we have sufficient ground 
for such work, located in the very heart of things. Our present Boys’ Dormi- 
tory, a concrete two-story building, accommodating eighty boys, is within a 
few minutes’ walk of the University and also of the new Normal School, which 
already has over twelve hundred students. Last year we cared for eighty boys 
and during the year turned away four hundred more. There is need for another 
larger building. At present the girls are cared for in one of the mission houses, 
but the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are sending $15,000 and soon 
there will be a modern Girls’ Dormitory. The plan contemplates, on the same 
plot of ground, a church building that shall be not only a students’ church; but 
a center for English-speaking work among the better educated Filipinos. Already 
this students’ work has accomplished much. The Sunday before he left for his 
furlough, Dr. Rader, who has been in charge of this work, preached to these 
young people and twenty-three accepted Christ as their Saviour, and joined the 
church. 


Our Responsibility 


Methodism in the Philippines has a unique opportunity and a truly 
tremendous responsibility. These people must not be allowed to drift away from 
God. The religion that held them during the days of their ignorance is powerless 
to hold them to-day. They must be led out into a clearer light, a larger faith. 
The foundations are laid. We have a skeleton organization for the Army of 
Advance and Occupation. We have a plan of campaign that-is not visionary, 
that holds every promise of success, that does not call either for more men 
or money than the American Methodist Episcopal Church ought to be willing 
to furnish for the one Foreign Mission work under the Stars and Stripes. We 
have a wide-spread evangelistic work running out into all parts of our field. 
We do not ask for Americans to do this work. We ask only for enough to find 
and train and lead the Filipino workers who can and must do the work. But 
to win and train such leaders we must strengthen and extend our work among 
the student class. For this we need more workers. To provide buildings and 
equipment we must have more money. I cannot believe that the church will 
fail us. I am certain that if the question is studied as a question of business by 
men of sanctified business sense, the value of taking a limited field like this, 
and working it in an efficient way will be at once apparent. The world is full 
of needy fields. This is quite true. But where is there another field whose needs 
can be fully met by the present resources of our church? Let our church make 
its Philippine field a missionary experiment station and by actually doing the 
thing there, show what Protestant missions can do if they are given men and 
resources in any degree adequate to the work demanded of them. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Central District lies in the central valley of the island of Luzon, and includes 
the provinces of Nueva Ecija, Pampanga, Tarlac, and the larger part of the Bulacan. 
The district measures fifty miles east and west and more than 100 miles north and 
south, with the southern boundary line near Manila. The territory included in 
the provinces which form the district is about 8,000 square miles in extent, and 
supports a population of over 700,000. It is well drained by rivers and creeks. 
The soil is very fertile and produces sugar, rice, and tobacco. Travel is not diffi- 
cult, as three fourths of the circuits are reached by the Manila and Dagupan Rail- 
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way. The inhabitants of the district are Tagalogs, Pangansinanes, Pampangas, and 


llocanos. 
Malolos 


Malolos (population, about 12,500) is the capital of the province of Bulacan, 
and is situated on a branch of the Pampanga River, at the head of the delta of 
that stream, six miles northwest of Bulacan, the former capital. Malolos is a railroad, 
telegraph, and military station. It is the seat of a flourishing high school. 

Missionaries: Rev. Daniel H. Klinefelter and Mrs. Klinefelter. 


San Fernando 


San Fernando (population, 15,000) is the capital of the province of Pampanga, 
and is situated near the west bank of the Pampanga River. It is a telegraph station 
and has a military garrison. San Fernando is the shipping point for the sugar 
grown in central Luzon. It is on the main line of the Manila and Dagupan Railway. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1901. 

Missionaries: Rev. Edwin L. Housley and Mrs. Housley. 


San Isidro 


San Isidro (population, about 7,000) is the capital of the province of Nueva 
Ecija. It is situated on the east bank of the Pampanga River. It is on the main 
highway of the province and in road communication with all the towns and proy- 
inces in the vicinity. There is direct railway communication with Manila. 

Missionaries: Rev. Joshua F. Cottingham and Mrs. Cottingham. 


Tarlac 


Tarlac (population, 12,300) is the capital of the province of the same name. 
It is situated near the center of the province at the point where the Bolso River 
changes its name to the Tarlac, twenty-two miles above its junction with the Agno. 
The Manila and Dagupan Railroad passes through Tarlac. 

Missionaries: Rev. Rex R. Moe (on furlough) and Mrs. Moe (on furlough). 


D. H. Kiinere_ter, Superintendent 
General Conditions 


Central District stretches one hundred miles north from the city of Manila. 
Rich agricultural lands, where immense crops of rice and sugar cane are raised, 
comprise nearly all the area of this district. The inhabitants number one million, 
half of whom speak the Tagalog dialect, the remainder dividing almost equally 
between the Ilocano and Pampangan. Spanish is spoken by a very small part 
of the population and English is fast coming into use. It is not uncommon in 
the most distant barrios to have little tots call out to us, “How do you do? 
Where are you going?” with a typical Southern drawl on the “going.” Few of 
the people are wealthy, yet there is none of the abject poverty seen in many 
mission fields. 

The public school system has brought about a situation which makes it 
possible for a missionary without the dialect to do a great work among thousands 
of Filipino young men and women. These are the future hope of the church and 
a missionary can well devote himself to such work leaving the dialect work 
largely to the care of the native brethren, who have proved themselves capable 
of such responsibility. The little attention we have been able to give to English 
work has borne large fruitage and with adequate forces at work should yield 
large returns. Many people have been converted and give evidence in their lives 
that old things have passed away and all has become new. Schismatic move- 
ments have appeared at various places, but the total members lost to such 
movements has been negligible and there is a fine spirit of love and fellowship 
over the entire district. 


Filipinos and Responsibility 
Until this year the work has been cared for by an American missionary in 
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each of the provinces of the district—Moe in Tarlac, Housley in Pampanga, 
Cottingham in Nueva Ecija, and Koehler in Bulacan, but furloughs due and 
sickness have caused all these men to be absent from the field this year, which 
has placed heavy responsibility on the Filipino brethren. They have each done 
a splendid work—a work bringing joy and assurance to me in my association 
with them and a larger appreciation of their spirit of sacrifice and love for the 
Kingdom of our Christ. Their godly lives, their counsel and sermons to the 
churches have been a great blessing and the Filipino brethren associated with 
them have rendered a year of loyal service. With such leaders and helpers the 
future progress of the gospel in the islands is assured. May their kind increase ! 


The Government’s Policy and Missionary Work 


The work is wholly evangelistic—nearly half the Methodist Christians 
being within the bounds of these four provinces. The public school system 
makes it unnecessary that we maintain day schools, leaving us free to spread the 
gospel by public services, Bible and tract distribution, and through the regular 
work of the churches. Six hundred thousand young people are studying in the 
public schools of the islands. Protestantism has always favored the public 
school system and counted it an ally, but Catholic influence has caused the 
government to frown on any religious activity on the part of its teachers, either 
native or American, Protestant or Catholic, and the schools are what the 
Catholics claim—‘‘godless.”” Frequently in holding Quarterly Conferences young 
men holding licenses as exhorters or local preachers say they have not been 
able to do any work religiously as they are teaching and their supervising 
teachers look with displeasure on any activity connected with the church. Unused 
talent eventuates in the loss of the talent and these young men become lost to 
the church in her work of building the Kingdom in the islands. What is true 
of the native teachers is also true of Americans. Many a young man and woman 
has come out from the States with high religious ideals and splendid Christian 
character born of Protestant training and influence; but to obtain favor with the 
Bureau of Education has lost testimony as a Christian. 


Condition of Membership 


Our people live well and die well. Some fall back into their old sins, but 
the remembrance of the joy of past days has, through the work of the Spirit, 
brought them back repenting. Gambling, cock-fighting, and licentiousness are 
not common among us and the conscience of our people is such that none can 
remain among us and continue in such things. The Sunday schools number 
about 4,000 in their classes, about a third of whom are children from whom will 
come the future leaders and strength of our work. Our preachers have largely 
left off reviewing of the errors of Rome in their sermons and our people are 
getting the sincere milk of the Word, which is strengthening them to lives of 
larger blessing to others and more satisfying to themselves. 


Self-support 


For some things our people contribute splendidly, but for self-support we do 
not feel that we have done what we should, nor what we could have done. This 
part of the work was not very well organized for the year, which may account 
for the small amount contributed. The total given by the membership for 
support of their pastors and deaconesses is about $2,000. This is about one 
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fourth of the amount received by the pastors. About $4,000 for pastoral support 
is pledged by the Stewards for the present year, which we hope may all be paid. 


Church Building 

Good substantial chapels have been built during the year at Pamaroan, 
Hagonoy, Bankal, San Jose, Penaranda, Papaya, and Victoria. These chapels, 
including the land, will average about $1,000 each, half the-cost of which has been 
paid by the members. Totals paid by the membership—$4,ooo, A few small 
nipa chapels and three small nipa parsonages have been built by the members 
alone. 


Property Matters 

At Malolos we have been able to acquire title to land adjoining the Mission 
House site on the north and also to land in front of the Mission House. We 
now have splendid building sites for a church and both a Boys’ and Girls’ 
Dormitory which ought to be built this year. Here we have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to do a good work among English-speaking students. At Cabanatumn, 
which has now become the capital of the Province of Nueva Ecija, we ought 
to buy'a tract of land for the future development of our work. We have a 
splendid site in process of purchase, but can state nothing definite as yet. At 
Sibul Springs we have a centrally located property on which a small sanitarium 
ought to be built for those who, for various reasons, cannot go to Baguio, and 
would find invigoration and help in the waters from the springs. 


The Bible Institute and District Conference 


The Bible Institute and District Conference at San Fernando the first two 
weeks of the year were of special help and blessing to the men. The Pentateuch, 
the Minor Prophets, and the four Gospels, together with the History of Protes- 
tantism, were the heavy studies carried. Lectures on Health, the Influence of 
the Bible on Nations, Sunday School Work, Prayer, and the Relation of our 
Work to Present Conditions in the Philippines, were given prominent place 
on the program. ‘About one hundred men were present, coming from the four 
provinces of the district. They return to their circuits better equipped than 
ever to help their people. American friends made it possible for us to offer all 
our local preachers and exhorters the privilege of this meeting, even though they 
personally could not bear all the expense of the journey and maintenance in 
San Fernando. Bishop and Mrs. Eveland were with us during the Conference 
and our native brethren rejoiced greatly in having with us, and coming to 
know personally, our Chief Shepherd. While Miss Stixrud’s report will speak 
of the work being done by the deaconess girls, I ought to say that I find it 
impossible to express my high appreciation of the work they are doing. With- 
out a single exception they have acquitted themselves splendidly and reflect 
credit on the institution where they were trained for field work. Nursing the 
sick, praying with the dying, burying the dead, playing the organ, and teaching 
singing, gathering the children for instruction, have all had place in their activi- 
ties. Placida has even built a chapel at Lubac. May our Father’s choicest 
blessings be on them! 


The Outlook 


Despite all these hindrances, however, the work has had a good growth and 
we reach thousands of people every week through church and open-air services. 
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Many are being converted and built up in lives of righteousness and true holiness 
of heart. Miss Stixrud has been with us a few months in charge of the 
woman’s work—she has already made a place for herself on Central District. 
Five girls from the district have recently finished their courses in the Training 
School and gone out to places of usefulness on the district. Two young men 
will shortly finish their seminary courses and be ready for field work. Brothers 
Housley, Moe, and Cottingham are to return within a few months, Under the 
blessing of God we may look for the best year we have ever known. Brother 
Koehler was with us in the Bible Institute at San Fernando and in some special 
services, in all of which he did us good. For some time we have felt that we 
could do a better work if we had but the two Tagalog-speaking provinces to 
care for and have asked the bishop to relieve us of Tarlac and Pampanga. 
We regret to lose the close fellowship with the brethren of these two provinces, 
many of whom have worked with us ever since they entered the work, but we 
feel that our best work cannot be done as long as we must care for work in 
a dialect in which we have not qualified. 


MANILA DISTRICT 


Manila District includes the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
city of Manila, and in the provinces of Rizal, Bataan, Zambales, and in the southern 
end of Bulacan. Most of this territory borders on the Bay of Manila. In area it 
is the smallest of the districts, as it is in population, with its little more than 
500,000 people. 


Manila 


Manila (population, 350,000) is the political, commercial, social, and educational 
center of the Philippine Archipelago. It is situated on the Bay of Manila, which 
juts into the west coast of the island of Luzon. The city is divided into two 
parts by the Pasig River, that on the south containing the old walled city, with 
narrow streets, quaint buildings, and numerous stately churches and schools; also 
the Luneta Park and the newer American dnd European residential section. That 
on the north side contains the commercial, mercantile, and the largest Filipino resi- 
dential sections of the city. ‘The position of Manila on the bay gives it unrivaled 
advantages of commercial intercourse with all parts of the world. It is likewise 
the key to the trade of all the islands of the Archipelago under the dominion of 
the United States, and convenient steamship service has been established between 
all parts for mail and mercantile purposes. There is direct steamship communica- 
tion with many large cities on the east coast of China, Japan, and southern Asia; also 
with Europe, the United States, South America, and various islands of the Pacific. 
A fine railroad system is being established and now-has in operation several lines. 
Numerous industries are carried on in the city of Manila, including the manu- 
facture of cigars, cord, rope, thread, buttons, ice, cocoa, etc. Besides there are 
iron foundries and machine shops. The city has the finest sewerage system and 
street railway in the whole East. Millions have been and are being spent for harbor 
improvements, which will put Manila among the safest and most commodious for 
ships of all sizes. The population of the city besides Filipinos, includes Americans, 
Spaniards, and Chinese, with representatives of probably all nationalities. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1900. Other Boards at work 
here are the Foreign arcees Miter ep ociety and the Board of Foreign Mis- 
i he Presbyterian dicot thers. 5 A, 

“at eee : Ret: Arthur E, Chenoweth (on furlough) and Mrs. Chenoweth (on 
furlough), Rev. Harry Farmer and Mrs, Farmer, Edwin F. Lee and Mrs. Lee, Rev. 
Ernest S. Lyons and Mrs. Lyons, Rey. Marvin A. Rader (on furlough) and Mrs. Rader 
(on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Anna Carson, Bertha Charles, Margaret M. 
Crabtree, Marguerite Decker, Gertrude Dreishbach (on furlough), Rose E. pate 
(on furlough), Wilhelmina _Erbst (on furlough), Mary A. Evans, Rebecca Barish 
M.D., Eleanor J. Pond, M.D., Sei L. Salmon, Winifred Spaulding, Louise Stixrud, 
ith é omas (on furlough). : ae 
NS oe a ye tae B. Nicholson Bible School, Publishing House. W. ae 
M. S.: Harris Memorial Deaconess Training School, Mary J. Johnston Memoria 


Hospital. 
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Marvin A. Raver, Superintendent 


Effect of Political Developments in America 

The past year has been an unusually difficult one owing to the political 
agitation for independence that has absorbed the minds of the people to the 
exclusion of all things else. The triumph of the Democratic party at the last 
election was believed to indicate that immediate independence would be granted. 
The long delays in declaring the government’s attitude afforded time for all 
kinds of wild speech and bitter denunciation. Americans generally were 
cordially distrusted by many of the leaders of the people. 

Bitter opposition has come from those who left our church five years ago. 
It has been clearly their purpose not to build up righteousness and advance 
the Kingdom, but to tear down the Methodist Episcopal Church. They have 
been exceedingly abusive of the Filipino preachers who have remained loyal to 
the church. But open opposition has not resulted in weakening the faith and 
loyalty of our membership, but has resulted in binding them to the church as 
never before. The discouraging feature is found in the prejudice implanted in 
the hearts of the masses of people on the outside which has made it harder 
for us to reach them than in other years. 

There is, however, during the past two months a decided reaction setting 
in. The coming of the new governor-general to the islands with his Filipin- 
ization policy has done much to restore appreciation of the work America is 
doing in the islands, and there is felt everywhere a cordial disposition to “get 
together” and consider the problems that confront the nation and the church 
in a spirit of honest inquiry and regard for honest difference of opinion. 

We greatly rejoice over the fact that peace reigns throughout the work 
of this district. The relation between the missionaries and the Filipino preachers 
and workers has never been more cordial. They have all worked with one 
purpose, to be true to themselves, to God, and to the people. They have sought 
as never before the guidance of the Holy Spirit. We are on a better basis 
now than we have ever been. We have heard the last of the, Zamora move- 
ment. There will continue to be sporadic movements led by selfish and am- 
bitious men, but the disgruntled ones have practically all left us. Naturally 
they cannot long agree among themselves, being guided as they are by motives 
foreign to the teachings of God’s Word. 

In spite of all the discouraging features that have confronted us, we are 
coming up to the end of the year with much for which to be thankful. Nearly 
a hundred conversions and additions were recorded at Malabon and the church 
has been revived and strengthened. At San Narciso one of the leading 
families of the town, having found the Lord, transformed the lower part of 
their large house on the public plaza into a chapel where upwards of 160 
people have been brought into membership. There is not a charge that has 
not witnessed conversions and some additions. 

Sunday schools are doing well and we have much to encourage us. There 
is nothing more important than getting the children into the schools and 
winning them to Christ. At the earliest date possible, a Sunday school mis- 
sionary should be sent out to give himself to this work. 


Our Mission Institutions 


1. Union Theological Seminary: The work of our seminary is being well 
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cared for by Rev. Harry Farmer, who has been at the head of this institution 
since its foundation. Thirty theological students are getting a broad training. 
The scheol is united with similar schools of the Presbyterian and the United 
Brethren Churches, and delightful harmony prevails in all the relations between 
teachers and pupils. The outlook for this work is very encouraging. 

2. Harris Memorial Training School: The Harris Memorial Training 
School for young women is also in a flourishing condition. A large class is 
to be graduated this year. These young women, the flower of their com- 
munities, are of inestimable worth in the local charges to which they are 
assigned. In nearly every case where we have a flourishing work among the 
children either in the Sunday schools or the Junior Leagues a chief factor is 
the deaconess. : 

3. Mary J. Johnston Memorial Hospital: The Mary J. Johnston Memorial 
Hospital is meeting with great favor and interest among the people. Dr. 
Rebecca Parish, Dr. Eleanor J. Pond, and Miss Salmon are more than busy 
caring for the sick that are brought to them in great numbers every day. 
The hospital is crowded all the time. In the free dispensary from forty to fifty 
people are treated every day. In appreciation of the work the hospital is doing 
in this way among the poor of that section of Tondo the assembly has for 
some years helped in the expenses and last year granted $11,000 with which to 
erect a dispensary and milk station. The building is nearing completion and 
will add much to the equipment in carrying on that work. There is no work 
in this city that is more appreciated by the public than the Mary J. Johnston 
Hospital. It is helping us all over the country. 

4. The American Central Church: The pastor of the Central Church 
(American), Rev. E. F. Lee, is meeting with favor, as is evidenced by the 
congregations that much of the time fill the building. 


Growth in Church Membership 


At this season of the year all of our churches and chapéls are filled with 
people. We avail ourselves of the Christmas season to cafry on evangelistic 
services. Many are being brought into membership and into active service of 
the Master. It is not possible for me to get the data in in time for this report, 
but approximately there will be about 650 additions within the district for 
the year. : . 


Impact Upon Student Life 

The students’ work is rapidly becoming a factor to be reckoned with in 
building up the church in this Conference. As the young people make their 
way up to the high schools and to the University of the Philippines, every 
provincial center is crowded with hundreds of students and there are several 
thousands in the government schools here in Manila. We have already begun 
work among them. The dormitory for boys, holding eighty students, is 
always filled, and this year we have turned away hundreds of young men who 
have applied for admittance. The girls’ dormitory has also been filled to its 
fullest capacity. That branch of the work is to be turned over to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society next year, and they have appropriated $15,000 for 
one wing of the building it is proposed to erect on the choicest site to be 
found in the midst of the educational center. It is ideal for situation. The 
bishop’s residence is being built adjoining. We shall need a suitable church 
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building for this student body which will also be built on the site, but facing 
the corner of Nozaleda and San Luis. Whatever we may have to neglect in 
our program in the Philippines, it is certain that failure to care for the student 
class would be the most serious mistake we could make. These young people 
represent the flower of the Filipino race and they are destined to be the 
political, social, and intellectual leaders tomorrow. To reach them while they 
are in school means that the ideals of tomorrow will embrace the religious 
element and that they will be friendly to. Protestant Christianity, if not out 
and out Evangelical Christians. That we can vitally affect them for good is 
abundantly demonstrated in the few dormitories now in use. What we need 
is a dormitory in each provincial center, especially where we have a missionary 
stationed. 

The greatest immediate need aside from the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
is larger facilities for caring for the students. Our one dormitory with its” 
eighty young men affords us a chance to do only a fraction of the work we 
might do if we. only had a larger plant. This last year we have denied 
upwards of 600 applicants for admittance. We have the ground adequate for 
another building, alongside of the present one, which would double our 
efficiency. 

We also need a suitable church building in which to house our Students’ 
Church. At the present time we are using the Central Methodist Church 
Sunday afternoons, but when that people move to the new site (the govern- 
ment having purchased the old) we shall be without a place of worship. 


The Philippine Observer 


Along with my work the past yéar in looking after the students in Manila, 
which includes our splendid dormitory and the students’ church, I have carried 
the “Philippine Observer,’ a monthly paper gotten out in the interest of the 
rising generation of Filipinos who speak English. We have about 1,600 paid-up 
subscribers, but a reading constituency of about 5,000, as the paper is read by 
many of the neighbor families of the subscribers. This paper is an indis- 
pensable avenue for reaching and impressing the mass of the young people in 
and out of the church. Plans are now being arranged for extending the 
circulation to perhaps double its present number. 


The Methodist Publishing House 


The Methodist Publishing House is a real factor in the propagation of the 
Gospel in the Philippines. It issues all of our periodicals in the various dialects 
as well as all the literature for the work of the charges. Gradually it is 
forging ahead in equipment and output. The circulation of religious books 
and other good literature is a feature of the book store which is being fairly 
well patronized. 


PANGASINAN DISTRICT 


Pangasinan District includes the provinces of Pangasinan and Nueva Viscaya. 

In the province of Pangasinan the languages are Ilocano, Pangasinan, Zambales, 

Tagalog, and Pampanga. In Nueva Viscaya they are the Isinai, Gaddang, and 

Tlocano. The population of the two provinces is over 500,000, or about the same 

a fhe State of Rhode Island, and occupying a territory three times the size of that 
ate. 


Dagupan 


Dagupan (population, 20,000) is a town in the province of Pangasihan, situ- 
ated at the east main outlet of the Agno River on the south shore of the Lingayen 
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Gulf. It is eight miles east by north of Lingayen. Dagupan is an important place 
for sea traffic. It is connected by road with the surrounding provinces. The rail- 


road from Manila to the province of Union, and to Baguio, the summer capital, 
passes through Dagupan. 


Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in roor. 
Missionaries: Rev. Berndt O. Peterson and Mrs. Peterson. W. F. M. S.: Miss 


Elizabeth Parkes. 
Lingayen 


_ Lingayen (population, 19,000) is the capital of the province of Pangasinan. 
It is situated on the south shore of the Gulf of Lingayen. There is a daily launch 
service between Lingayen and Dagupan, 

_ Missionaries: Rey. Charles W. Koehler and Mrs. Koehler. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mildred M. Blakeley and Orilla F. Washburn. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Bible School. 


B. O. Pererson, Superintendent 
Death in the Staff 


We returned from last Conference with every hope for a good year, but 
we were early called upon to mourn the death of Rev. S. H. Armand, who 
had entered with deep interest his Eastern Pangasinan work, but who was 
suddenly taken away by diphtheria, this leaving the Ilocano section of the 
district without a missionary. Mrs. Armand left for America soon: afterward, 
leaving the orphanage in the care of Miss E. Wells, who died in August. These 
two deaths were a heavy loss to us. In September, the Rev. and Mrs. C. W. 
Koehler returned from furlough and, being appointed to Lingayen, Mr. Koehler 
entered upon evangelistic work in various parts of our great province, besides 
rendering valuable assistance to the work of the Central District, while Mrs. 
Koehler took charge of the orphanage. As a result, this latter institution has 
been put into splendid condition; improvements in the building have rendered 
it better adapted than ever before for caring for the children. 


Encouragements 


There has been a gain of 653 members on the district, including two new 
congregations. Two new chapels have been finished and five more are in 
process of construction. All of our preachers are more or less self-supporting, 
five pastors of circuits being entirely so. Mission support for native preachers 
has decreased fifty per cent during the past three years. A large number of, 
laymen and women have unselfishly given their time and strength to volunteer 
work throughout the district with no more training than they could get from 
a ten days’ Bible institute each year. One of these lay workers reports 
thirty-three conversions within two months, while a party of three, on the island 
of Santiago, has made fruitful missionary tours throughout their island, leading 
a number to follow Christ. 


Comity and Cooperation 

Helpful and intimate relations have been established with the mission of the 
United Brethren Church. We publish a joint church paper, the Naimbag a 
Damag—Cristiano Abogado, which is becoming a great force in the develop- 
ment and training of our. people. 


Bible Translation and Institute Work 


The translation of the Old Testament into the Pangasinian language has 
been made by Rev. Teodoro Basconcillo, a member of our Philippine staff, and 
this has been reread and corrected during their course in the seminary by two 
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of our young student preachers, the Rev. Alejandro Vidal and Rev. Tranquilano 
Cabacungan. 

Bible institutes for ten days each have been conducted at five different 
points on the district. Bishop Eveland lent inspiring assistance. Many of our 
people were under the necessity of going to much trouble and expense in 
order to enjoy the privilege of attendance upon these institutes, some traveling 
on foot for thirty and forty miles in order to reach the seat of study. All 
these institutions have been entirely self-supporting. As illustrative of the good 
they do the following statement is of interest. Mrs. Francisca Cutaran, who 
cares for a husband and four children, came to the institute carrying her three 
months’ old baby with her, and gave us a practical demonstration of the 
hygienic care, due to the teaching of Miss Parkes, she was able to extend to 
her little one. She is an earnest native Christian woman, doing an amazing 
amount of work. At the District Conference she reported the following 
program of achievements for the year: I2I sermons, 51 exhortations, 24 con- 
versions, 68 visits to the sick, 109 visits to homes, 69 prayer meetings, taught 
a class in hygiene 104 times, in the Catechism 25 times, a Sunday school class 
26 times, collected two pesos and forty centavos, and thirty-two bunches of 
rice, and raised four chickens for the pastor. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Northern District includes the provinces of Ilocos Sur, Abra, Ilocos Norte, 
Cagayan, and Isabella. This district has an area of about 12,000 square miles 
and a population of 600,000. The races include the Ilocanos, Igorotes, Ibanags, and 
others. With the exception of the large Cagayan Valley, the district is mountain- 
ous, intervened with fertile valleys and plains. Abundant crops are raised, such 
as tobacco, rice, corn, indigo, and sugar cane. The mountains contain valuable 
timber; gold and copper are the principal mineral deposits, and asbestos is being 
mined on the northwest coast. The chief industries are agriculture, grazing, and 
weaving. There are no railroads, but boats on the rivers and the China Sea con- 
nect the principal cities with one another and with Manila. Some provinces have 
good, new macadamized wagon roads, while others, like the Cagayan, have but few 
roads, making travel difficult. 


Vigan 


Vigan (population, 35,000) is the capital of the province of Ilocos Sur, and 
the principal city on the northwest coast. It is situated near the outlet of the 
Abra River into the South China Sea. It was the stronghold of Catholicism in 
north Luzon, under Spanish rule. It has fine streets and buildings, including local 
government edifices, barracks, and ecclesiastical structures. No city outside of 
Manila is so compactly built up. It is the center of Ilocano influence. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church began mission work here in July, 1904. The 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society is at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Oscar Huddleston and Mrs. Huddleston. 


Tuguegarao 


Tuguegarao is the capital of the Cagayan province, and is the center of this 
great valley. It is in the midst of the tobacco and corn- growing district, and the 
shipping of these products is of great importance. Friars’ College is located here 
and an American bishop has a residence in the town. The government has a 
high school, together with a trade school for industrial study and work. 

Missionaries: Rev. Alva L. Snyder and Mrs. Snyder. 


Oscar HuppLeston, Superintendent 


An Advance Year 


The year has been one of severe typhoons and consequent hardships, with 
great loss of life and destruction of property. Then a drought followed the 
storms, cutting short the harvest, so much so that the question of food for the 
people becomes again the embarrassing question. There has been but little 
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money in circulation and the people of the tobacco section of this district have 
been unable to sell their tobacco. Hence the people of North Luzon have shad 
a trying year, and will have a more trying time in the year to come until 
harvest comes again, 


Achievements 


At the close of the last Conference we were living in the unfinished mission 
house at Vigan. I was forced to travel the district leaving the direction of the 
workmen to Mrs. Huddleston. She finished the building and we now have a 
comfortable home. I have to be from home about ten months of the twelve, 
and the sweet ties of home life have been much broken. The work has seen 
progress, and every circuit will show an increase. We have made no great 
effort to find new members, but have been active in trying to strengthen those we 
have. The district will report 800 baptisms this year, but figures cannot always 
indicate the success of the work. Nearly every circuit pays a part of the support 
of the pastor. Several circuits are assuming entire pastoral support. Every- 
where there is slowly growing a self-responsibility in church affairs. More than 
P. 4,500 has been collected on the field for all purposes. The people as a whole 
are loyal to our church. 


Sectarian Intrusion 


Early in the year a local preacher in charge of Santo Tomas Circuit invited 
an American missionary of the “Christian” or Disciples Mission to come and 
immerse him, together with a part of his flock. This American, with some of 
his native workers, visited Santo Tomas, immersed this preacher and some 
seventeen of the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and organized in 
the midst of this small barrio_a “Christian” church. No notice was given to 
the Methodist workers by any one taking part in this defection. Afterward the 
local preacher said to me that his reason for leaving our church and betraying 
the part of the congregation was the difference in doctrine, and the fact that our 
District Conference last year refused ‘to recommend him for ordination. This 
man has carried on a constant propaganda throughout the year both in Santo 
Tomas and Cobeta, a town within the Santa Maria Circuit. Subjects such as the 
name of the church, the discipline, church government, immersion, and child 
baptism, have been constantly ‘“‘preached at” and these differences have been 
made the ground for a constant annoyance of our members. 

We hear of other defections in other parts of the islands and among other 
Protestants. It will be a sad day for the cause of Christ in this land if the 
history of the strife between Protestant churches in other lands shall be 
repeated here. Let us pray that all may be willing to lay aside small differences 
and lead the people from the midnight of superstition and sin into the light of 
God’s love and salvation. There is no place for religious narrowness and 
bigotry among the Protestant forces of the Philippines. 

Episcopal Supervision 

The people expect close Episcopal visitation and supervision. A friend of 
mine from another mission land said to me, ‘Your islands are so small you do 
not need so much Episcopal supervision.” But one unfamiliar with the work 
cannot realize the true situation. In the Northern District alone we have two 
Roman Catholic colleges for women, a Jesuit university of long standing located 
in Vigan, and a Dominican college situated at Tuguegarao. There are two 
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bishoprics with two American bishops and their secretaries, besides numbers 
of Belgian priests and nuns, for the most part educated in English and who are 
giving their undivided time to their work. Not many mission fields have a 
situation similar to the Philippines. The development along Western lines, 
the growing national life, the general and modern progress enjoyed here call 
for much careful supervision of the work. 


Sunday School Work 


We had a three days’ Sunday School Convention at Candon during the 
month of February, planned by Rev. Harry Farmer and under the name of 
the World’s Sunday School Association. Rev. Alfred M. Williams, of Portland, 
Oregon, one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of Sunday Schools, 
and a representative of the World’s Sunday School Association, aided in the 
work. A great number of our workers from many parts took advantage of 
the convention. The fruits have been seen in the Sunday schools throughout 
the year. At Candon nine extra Sunday schools have been organized by the 
workers for afternoon work in the barrios. Other places have had afternoon 
Sunday schools also. 


Church Extension 


Land has been secured for churches at the following places: Aparri, Alcala, 
Afusing, Magsingal, and La Paz. The following places are either getting 
material together or are already building but have not completed their chapels— 
La Paz, Cobeta, Narvacan, Alcala, Ilagan, and Magsingal. The typhoons de- 
stroyed the chapels at Pidigan, Santo Tomas, Caboboot, Buliclic, and Nagtablaan. 
All these have been rebuilt except Pidigan and this place will try to build this 
year. A new church has been built at Aparri and the brick church at Candon 
has been completed and will be dedicated by the bishop and the members of the 
Annual Conference immediately on the adjournment of this Conference. Small 
chapels have been built at Afusing on the Alcala Circuit, Bayagan on the Aparri 
Circuit, San Nicolas on the San Nicolas Circuit, and Santiago on the San 
Esteban Circuit, and Calawaan on the Candon Circuit. Also the chapel has 
been completed at Dolores on the Abra Circuit. 

Land was secured at Tuguegarao near the mission house and a good dormi- 
tory has been erected which will accommodate forty high school students. The 
dormitory at Vigan has had forty-five enrollment during the year. The work 
has been highly satisfactory, although financially there has been some loss. Daily 
Bible lessons have been given. Conversions have been made, and nine baptisms 
have resulted. Mrs. Huddleston was in charge of the institution until September 
when Rev. Charles J. Bernhardt came to her relief. He has given excellent 
satisfaction not only in his dormitory work, but in the city of Vigan as well. 


Work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 


Miss Parkes takes her furlough after this Conference, having spent her 
second term in hard and faithful work, giving a part of each year to this 
district in connection with Pangasinan. The Northern District is of itself 
entirely too large for one Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society worker. It 
would be impossible for one to do the work. Therefore we urge the appointment 
of one worker for Cagayan with residence at Tuguegarao and another for Vigan 
and the Ilocos country. We have seven girl graduates from the Harris Memorial 
Training School now in the field with seven more in training and the District 


s 
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Conferences have recommended eleven candidates for entrance next year. We 
have two nurses to graduate from the Mary J. Johnston Hospital next June, with 
five others in training. There are ten of the Lingayen Bible School women in 
the field and five others in training, with fourteen more recommended for next 
year. It can be seen what a care so many girls and women will make for the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the district. The superintendent 
does not feel able to care for these girls. These girls will come out of the 
institutions and, like hot-house plants before the cold of winter, may give way 
before the cold, disbelieving, sinful world. Only the very strongest can with- 
stand the social evils and customs everywhere evident, unless they have the 
guidance of one stronger and more experienced. Only one part of the great 
work of the Woman’s Board has been completed when the girls graduate from 
the training schools. The women must go with them back to their homelife 
and surroundings if they keep them for the work of the Master and they, them- 
selves, from falling. 


The Missionary Burden 


I have set before you a picture of the activities and needs of this* district. 
With four provinces and two sub-provinces containing 500,000 Filipinos and 
200,000 of the mountain tribes it is no time to abandon or, retrench. My heart 
grows sick as I look at the situation. This year ends three full years the Aparri 
station has been without a missionary, and the McPherson Mission House either 
rented to others or empty. With the development of our young seminary boys 
and a few years’ experience added to their preparation in school, we can 
care for the work without embarrassment. Even now, each young man on 
leaving Seminary takes a large circuit, and sometimes more than one under his 
eare. Therefore he is already burdened with work and responsibility. 

With such perplexing questions before us it gives us encouragement to know 
that the Winfield District, Southwest Kansas Conference, is behind us on the 
Parish Abroad Plan. We.know that daily prayers go up from the altars of these 
people for the success of this field. God grant that enough funds may be found 
in this district and from our own friends generally to hold this part of the 
Kingdom for our Lord. : 


Celebrating the Decennial 


It is fitting that we are able to welcome the Annual Conference to Vigan and 
the Ilocos country. With one exception the Conference has always been held 
in Manila. But the Ilocanos are truly glad to welcome it to the capital of this 
province, especially since 1914 marks the tenth year since the opening of the 
work here by the Methodists. The history of these years, the struggles, the 
suiccesses, failures, and experiences of those who have aided in the work can 
never be told. If we tabulate the figures we have something worth showing, and 
if we think of the influences exerted we know that these influences are un- 
measured. We believe the church of Christ has been established here never 
to fall. It will continue and grow. 

We have now the following, counting only the results in Ilocos Sur—Abra— 
(the work in the Cagayan and Ilocos Norte not being nearly so old) members, 
including probationers, 21,650; and forty-nine Sunday schools, with 1,800 scholars 
enrolled. 
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Bishops James M. Thoburn (retired) ; Frank W. Warne; J. E. Robinson; 
John W. Robinson; and W. P. Eveland. 
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CHINA 


By Bisnop J. W. Basurorp 
I. OUTSTANDING FACTS 


Chinese Solidarity and Conservatism 

The Chinese embrace nearly one half of the pagan world—and the stronger 
half. The Chinese have been slow in accepting the Gospel because they are a 
strong-willed people and are bent on preserving their solidarity as a race; 
hence they have required a hundred years for their awakening to the advantages 
of Western civilization, and they yet imperfectly apprehend Christianity. Now 
that they are awake they will go fast and far, and in political and business 
matters they will seem to foreigners to move almost in solid phalanx. But 
Christianity penetrates to the very core of being; to the dividing asunder of 
the joints and marrow; it demands too much to be accepted en bloc; hence it 
develops individuality and divides communities and even households. Besides, 
the Chinese are so strong-willed, and under paganism they so distrust each 
other, that they are sure to break into parties and factions in politics and 
business and religion; hence we do not expect any widespread mass move- 
ments toward the Gospel which shall be deep and abiding. We must rather 
look first for such strong individual movements as developed a Paul, a John, 
and a Peter in the early church, and bred heroes in the Reformation. 


Return of Prosperity 

As the development of a Christian civilization depends in part on environ- 
ment, a review of business, political, social and educational conditions in 1913 
is necessary for an estimate of Christian progress and prospects. Despite the 
Revolution of 1911 and the Rebellion of 1912, business conditions are more 
favorable in 1913 than they were in 1910. This is due in large part to the 
Divine Providence. The Chinese escaped general floods and famines in 1912 
and 1913. It is also due in part to the irrepressible energy, and courage, and 
patience with which the Chinese recover themselves and begin anew after every 
disaster. The customs returns show a gain in income of some four million 
dollars in 1912 over 1911, and a million more in 1913 over 1912. With a 
duty on imports of only five per cent this gain of five million dollars in 
customs receipts indicated an increase of more than two hundred million in 
foreign trade which, in two years-in a country so undeveloped as China, at a 
time of revolution and civil war, is a striking illustration of the unexhausted 
resources of the nation. 


The Future of the Tropics 


With the rapid settlement of the United States and Canada, the tropics 
present the last great undeveloped portion of our globe. Trade is rapidly 
shifting from the eastern and western lines along which it has moved for two 
thousand years to northern and southern lines, along which it will move for 
the next two thousand years. Malaysia presents a million square miles of 
tropical land. Java, which, under Dutch government, has preserved safety of 
life and property for a hundred years, now has a population of 575 to the square 
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mile, including many Chinese. But Java does not excel in natural resources 
the rest of Malaysia, and all of Malaysia is now under the control of Western 
powers which are preserving order. Besides, the United States has demon- 
strated in the Philippines, and notably in Panama, that modern science can 
largely banish disease and make the tropics inhabitable even by white people. 
Under better hygienic conditions and wise government we may expect that 
the million square miles of Malaysia within another century will sustain a 
population of four or five hundred million, as over against the sixty million 
now peopling these islands. Here and in South America and in portions ‘of 
Africa are the unfilled lands of earth. If our government is wise it will not 
give the Filipinos political sovereignty before they are prepared for it any 
more than a mother will give her nursing baby meat to eat. Our government 
will indeed be called eventually to practice the self-sacrifice of motherhood 
and set up the Filipinos in national housekeeping. But, if wise, she will promise 
self-control to each island as soon as eighty-five per cent of the population 
under sixty years of age can read and write, and at the conclusion of the 
‘process will make such treaties of alliance with this daughter-nation as may 
seem wise to both. Moreover, if the government adopts a wise policy, then 
the church, if equally wise, will establish an Episcopal residence in Manila 
and will join with the other Protestant Churches in maintaining Christian 
hostels in connection with the University of Manila, on the northern rim of 
Malaysia, and, above all, in establishing a Christian university at Foochow, 
also on the northern rim of Malaysia, near the bulk of our Methodist population 
in China, and near the sources of population from which millions are already 
moving into Malaysia. 


II. POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


Evolution and Revolution 

In view of the unprepared condition of the Chinese for republican insti- 
tutions, many Americans advised them in torr to follow the method of evolution 
rather than of revolution, to advance their political organization from a 
despotism to a constitutional monarchy and then aim, a quarter of a century 
later, to advance from a constitutional monarchy to a republic. But the time 
for evolution had been neglected by the Manchus, and the time for revolution 
had come. Moreover the Chinese maintained that as much general intelligence 
is required for a constitutional monarchy as for a republic, and they thought 
it wiser to aim at their ideal while the revolution was in progress, rather 
than stop with half measures which would necessitate another revolution a 
quarter of a century later. We closed the Episcopal Address in 1912 with the 
figure of the Chinese people on the forty years’ journey through the wilderness, 
and predicted that, like the Israelites, they would not permanently halt until 
they reached the Promised Land. Events demonstrate that the wilderness 
journey is well begun, and so far as human prevision goes, the Chinese have 
good prospects of reaching the promised land of orderly freedom within the 
specified limit. Indeed the events of the last two years have demonstrated 
again the fact that in times of national upheaval the strong men of China, as 
of other nations, emerge, and these events have shown the patience of the 
Chinese in enduring international humiliations until they can prevent them, 
and their ability to avoid war until they are prepared for it. 
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Rise of Chinese Nationalism 

Everyone familiar with the political history of the nineteenth century 
recognizes that in the struggles of nations for the preservation of their life 
there arose a great strengthening of the central authority. Professor Seely 
of Cambridge University makes nationalism the key to the political history of 
the nineteenth century. It accounts for the merging of the twenty-five German 
kingdoms into the German Empire; for the union of eight Italian kingdoms 
into the Kingdom of Italy; for the triumphs of the national conception as over 
against state rights in our great struggle in the United States; and for the 
immense growth of imperial sentiment and imperial consolidation in the British 
Empire. Surely the lessons of history make clear that the Chinese provinces 
must sink their local differences and speedily coalesce into a Chinese nation 
if China wishes to maintain her integrity in the face of foreign foe’. To the 
credit of the instinct of national self-preservation perhaps as much as to 
Chinese statesmanship, the movement toward provincial independepce which 
accompanied the Revolution of 1911 was disappearing in 1913, and China, under 
the influence of railways, of newspapers, and of a new spirit of national 
patriotism, has moved farther in the direction of national life within the last 
two years than in the preceding century. Undoubtedly this progress has been 
attended with the temporary sacrifice, to a considerable extent, of provincial 
independence and the temporary dimming of the republican ideal. Three facts, 
however, must be borne in mind in our attempt to interpret the past two years, 
and especially to forecast the future. 


Sun Yat Sen 


First, while we are sure that many of the young men of China, including, 
we think, Sun Yat Sen, were influenced by good motives, nevertheless they 
were so lacking in political experience and so radical in their theories of 
government that Dr. Sun and many others favored Socialism and demanded 
immediate reforms which at the moment were impracticable; and on the refusal 
of their demands they started a civil war. But the attempted revolution of 
1913, so far from securing greater independence for the provinces and the 
establishment of freedom upon a constitutional basis, resulted in the dissolution 
of parliament and the concentration of power in Yuan Shih Kai’s hands. 


President Yuan Shih Kai 


Second, while it is impossible to read the heart of Yuan Shih Kai, still 
so far as we can judge by his public utterances and by reputed conversations 
with confidential friends, he dreams of being the father of a republic, after the 
manner of Washington, rather than the founder of a dynasty. If this estimate 
is true, the republican ideal will not permanently disappear. 


Chinese Democracy 


But the third fact, which is full of hope, is that the Chinese people have 
been accustomed to a large measure of local self-government for hundreds of 
years. Under the despotic organization of the Manchus and their predecessors 
the central authority extended from the emperor to the viceroys, judges, 
generals, and treasurers of the provinces, all of whom he appointed; to the 
prefects, whom he, with the advice of the provincial officials, appointed; and 
to the county officials whom he appointed with the advice of the provincial 
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and prefectural officials, but not below that division. Fortunately also, the 
bureaucracy was concerned almost wholly with two problems, viz.: the collection 
of taxes and the maintenance of order throughout the empire. Thus the 
central government did not touch many of the most vital interests of the 
people, such as transportation, commerce, schools and public hygiene. Hence 
the people very largely managed their commercial affairs through their guilds, 
their schools through voluntary associations, and controlled personal conduct 
through family and clan customs. Through this local self-control therefore, 
exercised for centuries, there is a foundation for democracy in China possessed 
by no people in South America, and by few people indeed in Europe. When, 
in addition to this, we view the remarkable awakening which a hundred years 
of missionary toil and increasing international commercial and political contact 
of the Chinese with foreign nations has inaugurated, when we see the multi- 
tudes of newspapers springing up on every hand, when we remember that the 
Chinese have now tasted of liberty on a national scale and that all the young 
men of the nation with any education are advocates of republican institutions, 
and that as the young men think today the nation will move tomorrow, and 
when above all we remember that God is watching over and guiding the 
destinies of the nation, we may rest assured that this nation is moving toward 
political freedom—whatever may be its final form of government—as surely 
and swiftly as nations upon the European or American continents, as surely 
indeed as the Gospel is moving toward the conquest of the world. 


III. RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT 


The Mott Conferences 

The first three months of the past year were spent in connection. with the 
Interdenominational Conferences -held in various parts of China under the 
presidency of Dr. John R. Mott, and composed of representatives of all the 
Protestant churches. The chief topic for consideration was that of making 
practical and more effective the plans for union and cooperation. The Protes- 
tant churches worked together in preparing the first translation of the Bible 
and our joint missions hope to have a far better translation—the ‘revised 
Bible—complete and ready for publication within the next two or three years. 
We have also agreed, partly as the result of conferences held not only during 
this year but in the past, upon a common translation of a large number of 
standard hymns for use in a union hymn book, with such additional hymns as 
the church using the book may desire. We have also agreed that, outside the 
great cities, we will, so far as practicable, divide the territory for hospital 
work, primary school work and church work, so as not to duplicate effort or 
compete with each other, but combine to cover as large a portion of China as 
possible, at the earliest practicable date. In order to improve our colleges 
and help set the standard for higher education in China we will unite as 
rapidly as possible in all work of higher education throughout the nation. We 
are hoping to unite all Protestant forces in building up strong colleges at 
Foochow for Southern China and at Peking for Northern China, as we have 
already united in building up strong Christian colleges at Nanking for Central 
China, and at Chengtu for West China. In order to help forward these measures 
of cooperation we have agreed to adopt a common name, namely: “The Chris- 
tian Church in China.” We further agree that each branch of the Christian 
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Church in China, in reporting statistics, may report the entire statistics of all 
the Protestant work in its field, but in all cases where a branch or denomination 
reports the statistics of the entire church it must also report its.own statistics, 
so that no contributor may be misled as to the amount of work which that 
particular branch is doing. A common name and a common use of statistics 
make it easier for one branch of the Protestant Church to surrender a portion 
of the territory to another branch whenever the best interests of the work 
demand it. Lastly, in order to carry out our principles, we appointed a com- 
mittee composed of representatives of all the Protestant denominations, called 
the “China Continuation Committee.” This committee has selected an executive 
committee of fifteen members. It meets four times a year. We believe that 
our agreement upon a common name; a common policy for all churches; a 
common hymn book; and a common translation of the Bible; with a strong 
central committee meeting four times a year to carry out the steps adopted, 
and to devise additional steps for cooperation, will enable us to avoid most of 
the denominational rivalries which prevail in the United States, and to use all 
the men and means placed at our disposal for the most rapid evangelization 
of the nation. 

This policy has been tested out during this past year and it is evident 
that our missionaries are becoming encouragingly clear in their conviction that 
they were not called by God to reproduce in China the sectarian spirit which in 
America has put three or four churches of rival denominations in almost every 
town and village in the land. Our missionaries believe that by giving our 
Chinese Christian children daily instruction in the Bible and in our church 
catechisms, hymns, and modes of worship during their twelve years in day 
schools and intermediate and high schools, as compared with the entire absence 
of religious training in American schools, we can pledge them to lifelong 
loyalty to our churches, and that four years of interdenominational, but still 
positively Christian, instruction in the college will fit them for large and wise 
cooperation with other Christian forces in bringing China to Christ better than 
an entire denominational education pursued in the isolation and more dogmatic 
atmosphere of a single church. It was on these pedagogical grounds that the 
Mott Conferences favored separate and denominational, as well as Christian, 
instruction during the first eight to twelve years of school life, but union in 
undenominational, but positively Christian, instruction during the four years 
of their college course and the three or four years of professional instruction. 
It wisely left the matter of union in theological work largely to be determined 
by the temper and wishes of the missionaries participating. 


Union Education 

Again, with the United States Government providing $343,000 for the 
annual budget for our new Manila University in 1912 and increasing this 
provision at the rate of from $10,000 to $30,000 a year; with the Japanese 
Government providing an annual +budget of $650,000 for the university in Tokio; 
with both of these universities located in the front dooryard of Asia; with the 
prospect that China will presently pour out money like water for higher 
education; and with an annual budget for a single institution of from $100,000 
to $150,000 required for the maintenance of proper collegiate standards in the 
United States, it would require far more than our church is now appropriating 
to the entire work in China properly to maintain single-handed the colleges 
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we have already founded. Indeed the educational appropriations of all our 
Protestant churches will be required to maintain in China four or five Christian 
universities which shall furnish the molds into which the higher civilization 
and the spiritual life of four hundred million people shall be cast. Thus 
practical considerations unite with. the teachings of the New Testament in 
urging us to preserve, on the one hand, the richness and the fullness of our 
denominational contribution to the spiritual life, while seeking to advance, upon 
the other hand, the unity of Christendom to a higher stage than it has thus far 
reached in Western lands. Above all, Christ’s prayer in the XVII Chapter 
of John, in which He repeats over and over again His desire that all His 
disciples may be one in order that the world may. know that the God and 
Father of us all has really sent Him to the earth for the salvation of all men, 
demands more believing prayer and more earnest efforts upon the part of all 
Christians to secure cooperation than have thus far been put forth. Thus the 
Christian Church on the mission field is striving to lead in that movement 
toward larger cooperation which characterizes the entire modern world. More- 
over she is trying, in the sight of pagan millions, to make known only one 
sole Christ, in whom all things consist, and through Him to proclaim “one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, and through 
all, and in all.” 


Confucianism and a State Religion 

The effort to make Confucianism the State Religion deserves a moment’s 
notice. We think the effort sprang in part from the conviction of many of the 
Chinese leaders ‘of the needs of the people, that it owed part of its unexpected 
popularity and force to the recognition of the necessity for a more religious life 
as the only hope of the nation. So far as this consciousness of need animated 
the movers, the movement was noble and helpful. Yuan Shih Kai has tried 
in a measure to comply with this national sense of need and to compromise 
between the ethics of Confucius and a State religion by establishing certain 
religious ceremonies and by observing certain Confucian services. 

On the other hand, Yuan Shih Kai has feared that the movement was in 
part political and was aimed against himself by certain reformers who wished 
to discredit him with the nation. In case he refused to head the movement 
and to establish Confucianism as the State religion, he feared the cry would 
be raised that he was disloyal to Confucius, whom all the nation honors almost 
to the extent of worship, and that this would lead to his downfall. On the 
other hand if he yielded to the demand to make ‘Confucianism the State 
religion, he would be brought into conflict with foreign governments over the 
treaty obligations of China to maintain freedom of religious worship, and thus 
would be discredited. We believe it has been pleasing to Yuan Shih Kai that 
the Chinese Christians have joined with an overwhelming majority of the 
Chinese secular newspapers and with large numbers of Confucianists in a 
protest against the imposition of any one form of worship upon the people by 
law. The whole movement may result in a temporary increase of Confucian 
zeal; it is not likely to result in the permanent establishment of a State religion 
in China. 


The Revolution and Missions 
The effect of the revolution upon missions has been on the whole helpful, 
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The deepening of the sense of need, springing out of the national crisis, has led 
to an increased sense of the necessity of some sort of religion, and it has 
revealed a more widespread knowledge of Christianity than most of the 
missionaries were aware of. Repeatedly they have been surprised during the 
past two years over the boldness and frankness with which leading educators 
and business men, and even influential officials, have expressed the conviction 
that a stronger religion is necessary for China in the present crisis, and that 
that stronger religion is found in Christianity. We recall an invitation to 
address a government college, at which a Confucian professor presided, and 
perhaps a thousand students were gathered. At the close of the address, in 
which we presented a sketch of our own political struggles and tried to show 
how we had been guided by God to their providential solution, the Confucian 
president of the meeting abruptly asked how long we had been Christian 
before the Revolution. On my reply that Christianity is a personal religion 
and that by no means all of our people even now are Christians, but that 
Christianity had been brought by our Puritan fathers from the Old World 
and had influenced our civilization for a hundred and fifty years before the 
Revolution, he turned to the students and said, “You see how Christianity 
had been Christians before the Revolution and, upon my reply, said: “Chris-~ 
tianity, and the sooner we recognize this fact and act upon it, the better 
for us all.” ‘ 

We recall another old man, who has not become a Christian because he is 
a polygamist, talking with us about the financial situation in China. On telling 
him that the first treasurer of the United States advanced his own money to 
pay soldiers, and that later (the nation being unable to repay him for some 
years) he himself was put in jail for debt, this financier asked how long we 
had been Christians before the Revolution and, upon my reply, said “Chris- 
tianity is needed for the personal and financial sacrifices which made your 
republic possible.” 


Seventeen Million Portions of the Bible Distributed 


In spite of the interruption of regular services in central and southern 
China on account of the revolution and of local uprisings, and in spite of 
depredations by lawless bands, there has been a demand for the Scriptures 
upon the part of the Chinese people, and of Chinese soldiers, unparalleled in 
our missionary experience. Mr. W. E. Blackstone has been a self-supporting 
distributor of Bibles, and especially of small portions of the Bible, in China for 
several years. He has acted as the representative of a benevolent friend in 
America who has paid for the publication and shipment of these portions of 
the Bible to China. The distribution began in a small way, and Mr. Blackstone 
and his friend felt that they had done a remarkable work when, through the 
cooperation of the missionaries, the free distribution of a million copies of the 
Bible and portions of the Bible was accomplished. But during the revolution 
the distribution rose by leaps and bounds, so that Mr. Blackstone had dis- 
tributed by January 1, 1914, 17,000,000 portions of the Bible. While this free 
distribution outruns the sales of the American, and the British and Foreign, 
Bible Societies, nevertheless so far from serving as a substitute for their work 
it has advertised the Word of God so that the sales of our Bible Societies and 
the calls for Christian literature have never been so large as to-day. 
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Growth of the Church 


According to the latest and most reliable data available there are, under 
the missions of evangelical churches in China, 5,452 foreign missionaries; 548 
ordained Chinese pastors; and 5,364 unordained Chinese workers, making a 
total of 11,364 engaged in the evangelistic work. There are 4,712 Chinese 
Christian school teachers; 1,789 Bible women; and 496 native assistants em- 
ployed in hospitals. The total evangelical church membership is reported at 
470,000, including both communicants and inquirers. 

This gives one qualified Christian worker, either a minister, a pastor, or a 
teacher, for each 36,000 Chinese. 

The position held by Methodism in the distribution of these forces may be 
gathered from the fact that we now have a membership of over 37,000. For 
the training of boys and girls under Christian auspices and fitting them for 
life by good education our church maintains 600 primary schools, with 12,923 
pupils in attendance. In our colleges and boarding schools there are 6,335 
pupils enrolled, thus giving us a great school system with a total of over 19,000 
pupils enrolled. We maintain twenty-three hospitals, the second largest number 
of any church in China, the Presbyterian Church leading with twenty-eight. 
We have treated in the wards of these hospitals 7,900 patients, while the 
treatments to outpatients coming to the dispensaries number 112,884. 

So far as the figures have reached us our gains are the largest of any 
single year in our history. The North China Conference, with a membership 
of 9,000, reports an increase of seven per cent in members and probationers; 
the Foochow Conference, with a membership of 18,000, has an increase of 
fourteen per cent; the Kiangsi Mission Conference, thirty-two per cent, and the 
Central China Conference thirty-seven per cent. These increases are unparal- 
leled in the history of our work in China. The statistics so far as they have 
been received at the office of the Christian Literature Society show gains of 
between four and five per cent by the China Inland Mission; of sixteen per 
cent by the Methodist Episcopal Church South; of eleven per cent by the 
American Friends; and of six per cent by the English Baptists. While large 
gains in certain churches and certain sections of China will not be duplicated 
throughout the nation, nevertheless the crisis through which the Chinese have 
passed during the last two years is bringing grain to the ripening, and we are 
reaping larger harvests than ever before. 


Remarkable Conversion of a Persecutor 


As to the quality of the harvest, let the conversion of Brother Nieh and 
his family at Tsu Chai furnish an example. The Holy Spirit had never let 
him rest since the martyrdom, in which he and his sons participated, of a 
humble Christian during the Boxer uprising. The Holy Spirit guided his pagan 
sons out of love for their father to investigate Christianity and bring back 
word that they thought it might bring him peace. The old man, with sixteen 
sons, nephews, and grandsons, started by cart early one morning for Changli to 
hear a’very old man who was reported to have come from America to preach 
the Gospel—the Rev. Jonathan Verity, of the Cincinnati Conference. In the 
eight days’ services they were convicted of sin and soundly converted; they 
returned home with hearts filled with peace and joy unutterable and with hands 
filled with Bibles and Christian literature for their families; they started a 
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night school or service in the home that their wives and little ones and neighbors 
might learn the Gospel. The old man said that as they had been spending 
$1,500 a year for wine, tobacco and gambling, surely they must not spend less 
for Him who had redeemed them with His own blood, and they fitted up two 
schoolhouses and opened a school for boys and another for girls, and then a 
church for divine services, and sent for missionaries to come and dedicate this 
property to the Lord and bring them teachers and a preacher. The old man 
has provided for the support of the widow of the martyr slain fourteen years 
ago for Christ, and the third son, a second degree man, who has also studied 
in Japan, coming to mission headquarters for a fresh supply of literature, 
pointed to the driver of his cart and said, “We will yet win him for Christ.” 
What finer illustration could one ask of the growing democracy of a new 
convert, of the spirit of applied Christianity, and of the self-propagating power 
of the Gospel! In this case, in the case of a banker at Peking under conviction 
since the Boxer uprising, but converted through the recent upheaval, and endow- 
ing—not a chair or pulpit, but a messenger for the preaching of the Gospel 
until the millennium, and in the case of Chang Po Ling and others, we are 
securing a new and stronger type of Christians. The harvest is not only 
large, but the grain is of fine quality. 


IV. NEEDS 
Return of Peace : 


Our pressing need for the Hinghwa Conference has been the establishment 
of such order ‘as would enable our missionaries to return to their fields of 
labor from which they had been excluded from May, 1913, to February, 1914. 
Possibly our long absence from this field as compared with our freedom to 
work in other fields, and especially with the freedom with which the English 
missionaries have worked in the Hinghwa field, has been due in part to mis- 
understandings on both sides and to some lack of judgment and undue zeal 
which often accompanies reform work. But the deep underlying cause has 
been, on the one side, the loyalty of our missionaries and of our Chinese 
Christians to the republic and to the opium reform, and to the inability of the 
government, on account of the rebellions of 1913, to reestablish order at an 
earlier date in that portion, of the nation. All will rejoice over the settlement 
. of our difficulties and the glad return of our missionaries to their field recently. 
If history repeats itself, the record of the reformers will be brighter fifty years 
hence than it is to-day and will shine like the stars, for ever and ever. 


Increase of Missionaries 


Our deepest apparent need is an increase of missionary forces and of 
means for the carrying forward of the schools and hospitals and evangelistic 
agencies now beginning to bring such rich harvests. 


Highest Type of Personality 


But even greater than our need of numbers is our need of the highest type 
of missionaries. We suspect that it is true in all mission fields—we are abso- 
lutely sure that it is true in China—that no missionary is better than a poor 
missionary. This is due to two facts: first, our great need to-day is leadership. 
It is hopeless to plan for Methodism, or for all our Christian churches com- 
bined, to Christianize or even evangelize the pagan world. The pagan world 
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must be evangelized by its own people. We must raise up the rank and file of 
workers on the fields. The men and women who are sent to China must be 
leaders, capable of raising up bands of followers. Indeed, they must be the 
leaders of leaders; that is, men and women capable of raising up and training 
and guiding ministers, teachers, physicians, and the leaders in business and 
political and home life who shall teach and guide and inspire the lives of the 
countless millions of this nation. 


Christianity Incarnate 


Second, the missionary in China, even more fully than our ministers or 
editors or college professors in America, is the ambassador of Jesus Christ. 
He is Christianity embodied, and he is the only Bible that multitudes of the 
Chinese ever become familiar with. Even on the part of Christians, and 
especially on the part of those who read the Bible without a Christian experi- 
ence, Christianity is largely a mystery until they see it embodied in a mission- 
ary’s life. His example counts for vastly more than his teachings. The 
missionary therefore must set the type of Christian living and of Christian 
civilization for the nation and the race; he must be the very best product of 
the church at home. Splendid as is the heroism which inspires one to come to 
the foreign field; magnificent as are the sacrifices which inspire those who 
contribute to the support of the representatives on the foreign field; it were 
almost better to send no one than to send a man narrow, dogmatic, unsympa- 
thetic, incapable, to such a land as China. 
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FOOCHOW CONFERENCE 


The Foochow Conference comprises the Foochow and Yenping Prefectures of 
the Fukien Province with special attention given to the regions along the Min River 
and on the seacoast as far south as the island of Haitan. ‘The province is so 
mountainous that it is called the Switzerland of China. The mountains are clothed 
with fir and bambo and by a skillful system of terraces are rendered exceedingly 
productive; but owing to the mountainous character of the province, there are few 
roads which are passable by vehicles. The Min River, with its four large and 
numerous smaller branches, drains about three fourths of the province, and is 
navigable for small vessels for 500 or 600 miles, The people are active, independent, 
and of fine business ability. The chief industries are paper-making, tea cultivation, 
silk and cloth weaving, and agriculture. Different tribes of aborigines live in the 
secluded mountain villages and are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. 

The first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church sent to China were 
the Rev. Judson D. Collins and the Rev. Moses C. White. They arrived at Foochow 
on September 4, 1847. The first annual meeting was held in 1862. The Mission 
was organized by Bishop I. W. Wiley into the Foochow Conference in December, 


1877. 


The thirty-seventh annual session of the Foochow Conference was held Hig” 
Foochow, China, October 8 to 14, 1913, Bishop W. S. Lewis presiding. The 
Conference reported a staff of sixty-seven missionaries, of whom twenty-one are 
men and forty-six are women, the latter including both the wives of our mis- 
sionaries and the workers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. The 
Chinese staff consists of ninety-one ministers in Conference connection, and 
745 native workers, of whom 128 are Bible women. The total church member- 
ship reported, including all classes, is 22,172. The amount raised for self-support 
is $16,500 Mexican, or $8,250 in American currency. The church school estimate 
includes 276 schools, with a staff of forty-two foreign and 381. Chinese teachers. 
There are 6,332 students in attendance, of whom 3,793 are male, and 3,039 female, 
pupils. The schools received $132,589 Mexican, or $66,300 American currency. 
There are eight hospitals, which during the Conference year treated 7,621 
patients. 


Foochow Forward Movement 


The chief feature of the Conference was the launching of a special For- 
ward Movement. Writing of this Bishop Lewis says: “After going over the 
problem of self-support with great care in the cabinet and with the missionaries, 
a period was set aside in the Conference for its full discussion. The Chinese 
brethren entered into this with unusual zest. There were several important 
enterprises in which they are deeply interested, and they proposed to lead out in 
helping to finance these enterprises. They are as follows: 

“tT, It is the settled policy of the Conference to hold its sessions in Foo- 
chow. We have always had more or less trouble in entertaining the Chinese 
brethren. Moreover it is often very desirable to have meetings here in which 
several hundreds of our Christians come in from the country districts. The 
question of entertainment is, therefore, a very serious one with us. A Chinese 
brother had a piece of property valued at about $3,000, well located, and having 
become greatly interested in the project of entertaining the Chinese preachers 
and other Christians he gave this property to the Conference as a hostel for 
the entertainment of Chinese Methodist Christians who come to the city in 
connection with the church enterprises. It will require several hundred dollars 
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to repair this property so as to make it of service to us, and the Conference 
placed this item in our budget. 

“2. The Theological School is a growingly important and productive 
institution. During the last year the Congregational and Anglican Missions 
have brought their students here to our building, have furnished a teacher, and 
we are at the present time conducting a Union Institution for the training of 
preachers. This has naturally crowded our quarters and it is necessary for us 
to enlarge. This item, amounting to $15,000, was added to the budget. 

“3. The Anglo-Chinese College has developed very rapidly and is in sore 
need of an extra building, which will cost about $25,000. After the fullest 
discussion, it was decided to also add this item to the budget. 

“4. For a long time we have felt the need of a large Institutional Church in 
the city of Foochow. At this moment we have no church in the city large 
enough to accommodate a great meeting, or to constitute a center from which 
we could press the evangelization of the city, as present conditions invite. I can 
scarcely realize the wonderful changes that have come to our work in Foochow 
during the past two years. We now have access to the entire population. They 
are not only ready to listen, but they are eager to learn the truth, and respond 
to all approaches with a readiness that must be born of the Holy Spirit. I have 
had this Institutional Church on.my heart for some time. There is now for 
sale a most excellent site, and we have practically agreed to purchase it. The 
Chinese are responding in a most encouraging manner to this appeal for a 
church. 

“With all these items before us, the brethren finally concluded to adopt a 
budget covering them and amounting to $50,000 gold, and undertake to raise 
‘the money during this quadrennium to complete this task. The items included 
in the budget unified the entire Conference; and for the first time in their 
history they seemed to catch the vision of a Conference-wide policy and to 
recognize the significance of a triumphant church. Brethren who have been 
here for a lifetime say they have never seen anything like the response on the 
part of the Chinese that was evinced on thi$ occasion. The Conference arose, 
like one man, came forward, and subscribed most liberally. Men who received 
not more than Mexican $300 per year subscribed $100 for this cause, payable 
within three years. Since Conference they have gone out to their charges and 
are pressing the matter with earnestness on our churches. At the Conference 
within a few minutes $8,000 was subscribed for this Forward Movement and it 
was anticipated that within a few weeks it would reach $15,000 from among 
the Chinese themselves.” 

Following the Conference session Bishop Lewis visited Kutien, where the 
local attitude was tested and evidenced in a most encouraging manner. Writing 
of his experiences he says: “I was particularly touched by some brethren who 
came more than fifteen miles to attend the meeting and gave very substantial 
subscriptions. The occasion was characterized by great enthusiasm. The 
people promised me that there will be at least 2,000 subscribers to this Forward 
Movement fund and in every instance they agreed that this extra giving shall 
not in any wise diminish the regular self-support, but expressed themselves as 
determined that it shall act as a stimulus and that the regular budgets of the 
church shall be increased. For the first time in the history of the church there 
seems tobe something like an adequate conception of the problems which 
Christianity must confront if it is to conquer. Everywhere I hear them say, 
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‘You praise us for our liberality, but if we should pay the entire cost of the 
church we then would not be paying as much as idol worship cost us before 
the gospel found its way to our hearts.’ I am thankful to report that the 
problem of self-support has been received with genuine enthusiasm.” 


Self-support 


In order that the Forward Movement should not diminish but act as a 
stimulus upon the permanent self-support of the churches, the Conference 
adopted the following recommendations : 

“1. That the pastors unite in an effort to enlist the entire membership in 
an effort to establish permanent self-support. 

“2. That each pastor preach once a quarter a sermon on systematic and 
liberal giving. 

“3. We further recommend that the pastors, teachers, and Bible women 
practice tithing in order that the members may be inspired to do likewise. 

“4. It is exceedingly important that subscriptions be made and collected 
quarterly, therefore we recommend that all pastors provide for quarterly collec- 
tions. 

“s. Realizing that there has been within the past few years a continual 
increase in the expense of living we recommend that provision be made for the 
payment of salaries according to the newly proposed scale. But we further urge 
that salaries be paid more carefully according to efficiency of service rather than 
upon any other basis, so urge each missionary in charge of evangelistic work 
to heartily cooperate with his district superintendent in order that the work 
of each preacher may be accurately noted and graded. 

“6, We recommend that each pastor cooperate heartily in the Conference- 
wide Forward Movement Fund, and that every possible expedient be used to 
enlist the sympathy and cooperation of the entire membership of our church in 
this movement.” 


Temperance and Heathen Customs 


Two special problems present themselves in the work of building up the 
church, those of temperance and of pagan customs. The following statement 
of policy and principle was adopted by the Conference: 


Temperance 


“The use of foreign liquors, tobacco, and cigarettes prevails in many places. 
We most earnestly oppose the use of these things, and recommend: 

“tT, That at least once a year the pastors preach on the danger of the use 
of liquors and tobacco. 

“2. That our church members avoid the use of wine and tobacco on wedding 
and funeral occasions. : 

“3. That all teachers of primary and higher schools abstain entirely from 
the use of liquors and tobacco. 

“4. That all church members refrain from traffic in liquors and tobacco, 
including raw materials, and from planting the poppy for opium production. 

“s. That the use of cigarettes by any preacher who has promised not to 
use tobacco is a breach of that pledge, and we recommend that such cases be 
dealt with according to the Discipline. 
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Marriage and Burial Customs 


“1. Whether at marriage or burial feasts let our people discard wine and 
drink only tea. f 

“2. We advise that all prostrations formerly in vogue be dispensed with 
and shaking hands be introduced. 

“3. Parents should not consummate a marriage contract until they have 
ascertained the child’s preference. 

“4. Let the custom of viewing the young lady after her engagement or 
marriage be according to the new etiquette. 

“5. By no means should our people follow the old customs at burials. We 
recommend the use of wreaths of evergreens or flowers placed on the coffins. 

“6. We urge all to follow the suggestions of Rev. Uong De Gi in his book 
entitled ‘An Exhortation to Follow Right Customs.’ ” 


FOOCHOW DISTRICT 


Foochow District is made up of two counties, Auguang and Ming, which in- 
clude a territory of about 1,800 square miles, with a population about equal to that 
of the State of Ohio. Within a radius of thirty miles around Foochow city there 
is a population of about 3,000,000, who speak the Foochow dialect. The climate is 
semitropical. 

Foochow 


Foochow (population, 800,000), the capital of the Fukien Province, is a seven- 
gated city, with a circumference of about seven miles. It is situated about two 
miles from the north bank of the Min River, and thirty-four miles from its mouth. 
It is nearly midway between Shanghai and Hongkong, either of which can be 
reached by steamer in two days. It is one of the five Chinese ports first opened 
to commerce and foreign residence by the treaty of 1842. The southern suburb 
is located on two islands, which are connected with the mainland by the “Bridge 
of 10,000 Ages.” Our mission is on Nantai, the larger of these islands, and com- 
mands a fine view of the city and surrounding mountains. It is on the edge of a 
very densely populated part of the city, near the foreign legations and business 
houses. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1847.. The first Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Asia was opened here in July, 1856. Other mission boards at 
work here are the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the 
Church of England Zenana Mission, the Church Missionary Society, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. a 

Missionaries: Mr. Arthur W. Billing and Mrs. Billing, Rev. Ernest B. Caldwell 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Caldwell (on furlough), Rev. Eddy L. Ford (on furlough) 
and Mrs. Ford (on furlough), Rey. John Gowdy (on furlough), and Mrs. Gowdy (on 
furlough), J. E. Gossard, M.D. and Mrs. Gossard, Mr. Edwin C. Jones, Mr. Claude 
R. Kellogg and Mrs. Kellogg, Mr. Walter N. Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. William H. 
Lacy and Mrs. Lacy, Rev. William A. Main and Mrs. Main, Rev. George S. Miner 
and Mrs. Miner, Rev. C. M. Lacy Sites and Mrs. Sites, Rev. Frederick H. Trimble 
and Mrs. Trimble, Rev. Ralph A. Ward (on furlough) and Mrs. Ward. W. F. M. S.. 
Misses Jean Adams, Lulu C. Baker (on furlough), Elsie G..Clark, Ella Deyoe 
(on furlough), Emma Eichenberger, Eulalia E. Fox, Edith F. Gaylord, E. Baylie 
Hall, Lena Hatfield, M.D. (on furlough), Flossie May Hostetter, Floy Hurlbut, 
Hu King Eng, M.D., May L. Hu, Carrie I. Jewell (on furlough), Ellen M,. Lyon, 
M.D., Mary Mann, Ellen J. Nevitt, Florence J. Plumb, Ruby Sia, Cora Simpson, 
Elizabeth M. Strow, Lydia A. Trimble, Lydia E. Wallace, Merna H. Wanzer and 
- Phebe C. Wells. : ; 

MO leat: Anglo-Chinese College, Union Theological School, Normal Train- 
ing School and Boys’ Academy. Foochow Branch of Methodist Publishing House. 
W. F. M. S.: Woman’s College of South China, Boarding School for Girls, Women’s 
Training School, Liengau Hospital, Woolston Memorial Hospital, Mary E. Crook 
Children’s Home, Women’s Industrial Home. 


U Seux Sine, Superintendent 
R. A. Warp, Missionary 
Deepening the Spiritual Life of the Pastors 
The Conference year began with a deepening of the spiritual life of the 
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Chinese preachers. It was marked by confession and repentance of sins and 
prayer for each other. From this initial experience of the year the pastors 
went out to a great year ‘on the district. The total increase in baptisms and 
reception of members and inquirers over 1912 is 702. The standards for admis- 
sion to church fellowship have been enforced as never before. Thousands might 
have been received, but quality, rather than quantity, was sought. 


Self-support 


Heavy problems awaited the leaders. Stringent financial conditions pre- 
vailed throughout the year due to the high price of rice, fuel, and general food 
supplies. In the vicinity of Foochow city itself rebellion, Asiatic cholera and 
drought were experienced. In spite of these conditions there has been an 
encouraging increase in pastoral support, which is proof of the willing spirit 
of our Chinese Church. Formerly the financial reports for the district included 
the gifts of missionaries for pastoral support and church buildings and other 
expenses. This past year a policy was inaugurated by which the gifts of 
missionaries and all money from foreign lands is entirely separated from the 
reports of that given by the native church. Thus it is possible to measure the 
actual progress in developing a self-supporting, indigenous church. Two congre- 
gations have given generously for new church buiidings and we are waiting 
adequate assistance from America to erect houses of worship. There are 
hundreds of towns on the district which have not even a rented room where 
the gospel can be preached and there is no way to send them a preacher. Much 
territory still remains to be occupied. 


Anti-Opium Crusade 


The pastors and churches throughout the district have worked in coopera- 
tion with the Anti-Opium Society to extirpate the traffic. On the day for 
prayer appointed by the president of the republic, the government officials met 
with our Christian people for the service. 


Educational Work 


1. ANGLO-CHINESE CoLLEcE. JoHN Gowpy, President 
The Eddy Meetings 


The most notable event of the year was the evangelistic campaign conducted 
by Mr. Eddy, in the city, among the government school students. For this 
campaign a large band of trained workers was prepared to help, twenty of them 
being from the Anglo-Chinese College, besides the leader of the band, Mr. 
Uong Gand Huo, The reflex influence of these meetings on the college was 
very great. Mr. Eddy conducted only two meetings for Christian students, so 
there was not the same opportunity for a great ingathering as there was in the 
city. Yet a large company of our students came to Christ, and others, who had 
lost something of their first zeal, were inspired to fresh endeavor. We believe 
that the great success of the school year is in part due to these meetings, and 
we look forward with unusual interest to Mr. Eddy’s return next year. A cam- 
paign is being planned to send speakers out through the province to spread the 
good influences of these meetings, and we hope our pastors will cooperate in 
this movement. 
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Union University 5 


Some progress has been made during the year in the plans for a Union 
University. A constitution has been drawn up which has been approved by all 
the missions at work in the province, and has been sent to America and London 
for the approval of the Mission Boards there. It is hoped that we may be able 
to open the university one year from now, and we have been asked to give 
one of our college buildings for this purpose. We do not know yet whether this 
will be desirable. If the university can be established, as now seems very likely, 
it will be a great step in advance, as it is our hope to furnish to young men 
what they would otherwise have to go abroad to seek. 


Spirit of the Students 


The past year has been the best in the history of the school since our connec- 
tion with it. This is not because there has been a greater number of students 
than during any previous year, for that would be impossible, since we long ago 
reached our accommodations, believing the college to be as large as it should be. 
The year has been good because the students have been under better control, 
have seemed to realize more clearly than ever before the object for which they 
had come, and to do their best to attain that object. 


2. Unton THEoLoGIcAL ScHoot. W. A. Matn, Principal 


Need for New Quarters 


Eighty students have been in attendance, the largest enrollment in the history 
of the school. Of this number ten are from the American Board, twelve from 
the Church of England Mission, and the remainder from the Methodist Episcopal 
work. We have now reached the limit of our present accommodations, and 
before we can admit more students it will be necessary to provide additional 
room. The Board of Managers of the Theological School, realizing the urgent 
need of a larger and more thoroughly equipped plant, has now under consideration 
a plan by which it hopes to meet the growing needs of this institution. The 
plan contemplates the raising of a fund sufficient to purchase a site and erect 
buildings that wili be modern and adequate for all the various needs of the 
school. This appeal for funds will be sent to England and America, but it is 
also hoped and expected that a considerable part of the amount needed will 
be contributed by the Chinese Church. 

There is no other department of our work that is so vitally connected with 
the native church as the Theological School, and we feel confident that when 
its needs are presented to our Christian people there will be a ready and generous 
response. 


Summer Institute Work 

This year the faculty of the Theological School has extended the scope 
of its work by conducting a summer institute for preachers. During the latter 
part of June after the close of the regular term’s work, twenty pastors from 
each of the three missions, sixty in all, were invited to come to the Theological 
School for two weeks of special training in Bible study and methods of Christian 
work. Daily classes and recitations were conducted by members of the faculty, 
and in addition to this there was- given a course of lectures, on religious and 
scientific subjects, by speakers who had been invited from outside the faculty 
of the school. This institute was so much appreciated and proved so full of help- 
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fulness and inspiration that it has been decided to make this a permanent feature. 
By this method different companies of the men in the pastorate who have only 
limited resources for study and investigation will be given the opportunity for 
freshening their minds with new truth and quickening their lives with new 
inspiration. 

Results of Union 


Another year’s experience of union in Theological School work has con- 
firmed us in the conviction that greatly increased efficiency may be secured 
through cooperation in. this department of our educational work. The bringing 
together of the faculties and students of the three schools has imparted new 
life and vigor to the whole institution and has inspired us to higher planning 
for the future. 


3. Union Normat Traintne Scuoor. A. W. Bruincs, Principal 


Union with American Board Mission 


The first important step was to organize on a union basis with the American 
Board Mission. This at once put the school on a higher standard, strengthening 
the course of study and caring for a larger number of students, and also securing 
a gift for property which will give us adequate accommodations for several years 
to come. 

There were over 300 applicants for the entrance examinations. As we were 
prepared to receive only a limited number we could pick the best and so received 
a much better class of students than ever before. Our share of the enrollment 
this year is thirty-five, and we have the additional inspiration of ten Congre- 
gational Students. 

Last year our total enrollment was twenty-two. In the class for graduates 
from our higher primary schools there are eleven, as against six last year, and 
we have been able to change the course, making it cover two years instead of one. 

While the American Board Mission has not been able to supply a man who 
could give his full time to the Normal this year, two of its most efficient mem- 
bers have each given a lecture per week. This has been a great help. 


Gift of $10,000 


A great cause for rejoicing is the gift of $10,000 gold, which Dr. Gamewell 
secured for us from a friend at home, for the purchase of property. We were 
fast being driven into embarrassing circumstances because our quarters were 
mostly borrowed and even then inadequate. In fact, but for union, the very 
existence of the school was being threatened. For five years our mission asked 
for a man to take charge of. the Normal School; for five more years we had 
been struggling against terrible odds to firmly establish it. At times, for lack 
of adequate help and equipment, the outlook was almost hopeless, but at last, 
during the eleventh year of the school’s existence, we have entered upon an 
ascending scale which we hope may not be interrupted for years to come. 

This is the first year in the history of the school when all the regular teachers 
employed were Christians. Most of them are deeply in earnest and are doing 
effective work. 


4. Foocnow Acapemy. Gerorce S. Miner, Principal 
The Students E 


One hundred and twenty-one students have been enrolled. Of this number 
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forty-six are members of the church and thirty-six are probationers. During 
the year seven have been granted exhorter’s license, ten have been received into 
full membership, eleven have been baptized, and twenty-one have united with 
the church on probation. The various revival services held during the year have 
been very helpful to the boys, and their religious meetings have been better 
attended than usual, and more interesting and helpful than ever. We are truly 
thankful to the teachers for the way in which they have aided in the work of 
the school. 

Last January we graduated eleven students. One entered the Anglo-Chinese 
College, two are teaching in Day Schools, three are studying in the Normal 
School and five in the Theological Seminary. There are twenty in the present 
graduating class. 

The increase in tuition and room-rent has kept none from attending the 
school, while, on the other hand, this and the increase in self-support has 
decreased the draw on “Special Gifts.”” We have for this reason and for the 
fact that the kind friends in the home land have continued to help us, been 
able to meet all of our financial obligations. This is quite gratifying to one who 
receives no appropriation for any work. 


Property Needs 

As to property and equipment but little advance has been made. Thanks 
to a few friends we have had some money for extension, and we have spent it 
in the purchase of land. With the many Day Schools as tributary, the plant 
should be at once doubled. Under the circumstances it is impossible for us to 
do our best work, and for sanitary reasons we should not crowd the boys together 
as we are compelled to do. 


The Mott Recommendations 

A finding of the Mott Conference is: “A higher elementary school with 
boarding accommodations should be established in every center where it seems 
desirable. This work should be on uniform lines, and should as soon as 
possible be supported and controlled by the Chinese.” 

The Foochow Academy and the other intermediate schools of the Con- 
ference receive students from the day schools, give them a four years’ course 
of instruction, thus preparing them for the higher schools. The courses of 
study have been prescribed by the Board of Education and we are thus in 
line with the recommendations of the Conference. From the very first we have 
insisted upon the students doing all they possibly could toward the support of 
the schools and their control has always been largely in the hands of the 
Chinese. : 

Again we quote: “Since it is in the Primary and Middle Schools that young 
people are most open to appeals to accept Christ as Lord and Saviour, and 
definitely to consecrate their lives to Him, we would urge that special attention 
be paid to Christian schools of these grades.” 

That this phase of the report is being particularly carried is indicated by 
the fact that during the past few months forty-six students of the day schools 
of the Tieng Ang Dong Circuit have united with the church on probation, and 
from the Academy twenty-two have united on probation, six have been received 
into full membership, and six have been baptized. We have not received the 
complete reports from other parts of the Conference, but we know that when 
they do come in they will record many souls born into the Kingdom. 
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“Special Gift” Day Schools 


Missions and Good Education 

The “Special Gift’ Day Schools are making material progress. Some 
thought that the government schools would soon supplant them, but there has 
been no sign of it thus far. In some places where the government has established 
graded schools we have suffered a little, but it will be a long time before the 
Republic of China will be able to provide for the education of one fourth of 
its children of school age. Professor Monroe, teacher in Columbia University, 
New York City, while visiting and inspecting educational institutions in the 
Far East said that the problem before the educators of China was almost 
staggering. That to plan for the education of fifty million was a great task, 
but to plan for the education of four hundred million was beyond human compre- 
hension. 


The Mott Meetings 


This is the problem that confronts us here in China to-day. Bishop Bash- 
ford, who attended the wonderful meetings held by Dr, John R. Mott last spring, 
said: “In its representation of Chinese and foreigners, of men and women, and 
of various sections of China, in its constructive work, and the friendly spirit 
which prevailed throughout the sessions, the Conférence impressed me as the 
greatest one ever held in China.” 

From the findings of this Conference we quote the following: “We are 
firmly convinced that more emphasis should be placed on the development of 
primary schools, and that all our schools should be correlated in a general 
system of education leading up to the university. There should, therefore, be 
generally speaking, a lower elementary school and kindergarten in connection 
with every Christian village congregation. 


5. Unton Meptcat ScHoor, FoocHow 


J. E. Gossarp, M.D. 
Staff and Teaching 


Our share of the teaching in the Union Medical School has been done 
in two or three full days each week. We are adding to our equipment and the 
staff of the school is to be strengthened from the Anglican and Congregational 
ranks. The Union presents a feasible plan for a scientific school giving a five 
years’ course. Within two years we hope to be the Medical department of the 
Foochow Christian University, with the standard for entrance the same as 
for entering the arts department of the same university. With our present 
staff we have not tried to receive a class every year, but every second year. 
The advanced class of six students are now taking their third year’s work. 
There are nine students in the freshman class. The need just now is for another 
dormitory building for students and many additions to equipment. The students 
read English textbooks quite well, so medical books will be welcomed as gifts 
to our library. Some publishing houses are already sending ts copies of recent 
medical publications. A few more microscopes are also needed. 


Medical Care of Students 


The work among the students of our mission schools has been very interest- 
ing. It has been my aim to give every student a complete medical examination 
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once a year, which will be profitably done when we get the cooperation of the 
students and faculty of the various schools. Slipshod medical work among 
students is a farce, and the lack of inspection may result in disaster to not a few 
innocent persons. This may obtain when the opportunity for advice is allowed 
to pass by except in an occasional general and impersonal lecture, which, however 
helpful, will not bring the finished result that a friendly but compulsory. medical 
examination may disclose. 


The total number of treatments given to students and teachers during the 
past year, 1,921. 


Foochow Branch—Methodist Publishing House in China 


Watter N. Lacy, Superintendent 
‘ 


The figures from the Foochow Branch for the eleven months ending 
September 30, 1913, are as follows: 


Printing Work Completed 


2 Vols. Pages 
PRINGLE Gale OLD EM MOCLECWLIE J ass alte wa See sto ariel 2,500 176,500 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School Union......... 16,900 185,000 
North Fukien Religious Tract Society............. 5,200 141,200 
incivduaietehotois: Eractss os .sehes ad cota ease 75,275 1,391,305 
SUVS Cassettes SRR ina eA ee ee 32,470 
VISE CIAMeM Esc PODS am Gata cst ricicnhe finesse bi aiece «ata te 18,549 110,428 
SCC Loman rsionr ciara, etn Sat Seas Se cE ER ESC «wie nce 116,854 
Methodist Publishing House Stock................ 4,300 218,440 
SHEETS terete hat, eee Be A he es aes po 108,900 
TRIS. 4a Ahrens 4 SRS AAe sem Care re ee 122,784 2,181,157 
Sales 
INUSECHAMCISe) UNG Ce Hee ache cae eee au eaee Blea ent. $5,850 41 
Nort Bukient Relistous Pract Society: oi: 20. ..ss cscee'ss 2 179 30 
Methodist Episcopal Pract SOCiety..+.5..5.6-. ce aer sees. 134 48 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School Union.............. 31 IO 
PNGIETI CAT IDLE SO CLEUY saheatey denlitc oy iefanal “veka oles al saree puest = 379 10 
MEISE NAICS IS” ak SSA GS AG he ei aes ice eee eee 205 20 
$6,779 59 


As compared with the corresponding figures for the same eleven months 
of last year these show a considerable decrease in the number of volumes and 
pages printed, an insignificant gain in sales, and a falling off of nearly $1,500 in 
total business done. This is mainly in the work of the North Fukien Religious 
Tract Society, the Methodist Episcopal Tract Society, the Methodist Episcopal 
Sunday School Union, and in individual jobs. The North Fukien Religious 
Tract Society figures for last year included the issue of their bi-monthly maga- 
zine for five months, after which time it was discontinued; the Methodist 
Episcopal Tract Society have published nothing through us this year. 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 


Bingtang District comprises the Haitan group of islands, which are situated about 
ninety miles southeast of Foochow, and off the Lungtien peninsula. The population 
of the group of islands is about 80,000. The people subsist very largely upon what 
is taken from the sea, supplemented by meager products from the soil. The Methodist 
Church has fifteen established preaching places on the island, thirteen of which are 
self-supporting, with a number of out-stations. Work was opened on this field as 
early as the year 1875. The work was set apart as a district in 1892. 
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Tangtau 


Tangtau is the port of entry for the Bingtang District. This is a flourishing busi- 
ness center of about 16,000 population. Tangtau is situated about forty-five miles 
from Futsing city, and is a city of the subprefectural rank. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Mamie Glassburner and Jennie D. Jones. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Woman’s Training School. 


LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 


Lungtien District lies to the south of the Futsing (formerly Hokchiang) District 
and comprises the’ entire Lungtien peninsula. This is claimed to be one of the 
poorest sections of China agriculturally, but is at the same time one of the most 
densely populated sections of the empire. 

The Methodist Church opened work on this district as early as 1873. Con- 
siderably more than one half of the work on the district is entirely self-supporting, 
while several circuits contribute annually more than is required for support of the 
local charge. The Lungtien Circuit supports not only its own preachers, but con- 
tributes enough to support regularly appointed preachers on several newly opened 
and weak stations. The population is more than one half million, speaking the 
Foochow dialect. 

Lungtien : 

Lungtien (also known as Ngucheng) is situated about sixty-five miles south of 
Foochow, and is a township city of low official rank. It is in the geographical center 
of a vastly populated region, and has become one of the leading mission stations of 
our work in South China. 

Missionaries: Rev. Harry R, Caldwell and Mrs. Caldwell, Mr. Henry V. Lacy 
and Mrs. Lacy. W. F. M. S.: Misses Mabel Allen, and Li Bi Cu, M.D. 

Institutions: Carolyn Johnson Memorial Institute. W. F. M. S.: Boarding 
School for Girls, Women’s Training School, Lungtien Hospital. 


FUTSING DISTRICT 


Futsing (formerly Hokchiang) District centers around the walled city of Fut- 
sing (formerly Hokchiang), which is situated about twelve miles from the sea- 
coast. Haikow is the port of entry to Futsing from the sea. Futsing city is the 
county seat for the Futsing County, and is a city of about 50,000 inhabitants. The 
people of this district are given to mercantile and agricultural pursuits. The density 
of the population has rendered comparatively easy the work of reaching the people 
with the gospel message. The Methodist Church is establishing a very strong work 
on this district. A number of entire villages have given up idolatry entirely and 
identified themselves with the church. The population of the district is more than 
one half million, most of whom speak the Foochow dialect, 

. The Church Missionary Society is working in the Futsing District, with medical 
work in Futsing city. 


BINGTANG DISTRICT 
Dine Hiene Nerev, Superintendent 


LUNGTIEN DISTRICT 
Lina Mr Inc, Superintendent 


FUTSING DISTRICT 
Neor Gi Lane, Superintendent 
W. S. BiIssonerte, Missionary-in-charge 
[Nore: At the Conference session the names of these districts were changed, 
the former Haitang District taking Bingtang, the Ngucheng District taking 


the Lungtien, and the Hokchiang District, Futsing.] 
Writing of the work on these three districts Mr. Bissonette says: 


The Break with Idolatry 


The island district of Haitang, sea-girt and sand-swept, a picture of desola- 
tion, is perhaps the most fruitful field in South China. The movement which 
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was so marked last year, namely, the casting away of their idols by whole 
villages, continued this year, some of our members from Tangtau, the central 
church, going out every Sunday in small singing, praying, preaching bands, and 
putting away these abominable creations for the fearful and superstitious people. 
In Duailiang, another island, eighteen families in one village have decided to 
repudiate their idols and seek the living God. 


Robbery, Piracy, and Looting 


The mainland districts have undergone a severe ordeal in the wave of law- 
lessness and disorder which has swept the country. Robberies, piracy, looting, 
kidnapping, and bloody outbreaks between villages, and over all this the con- 
tinued maladministration and oppression of officialdom, have involved our 
Christians in the general distress on nearly every circuit at some time during 
the year. On our last trip to Haitang Mr. Caldwell and myself were witnesses 
in broad daylight of a characteristic episode, two pirate craft carrying off 
another boat before the eyes of the world, and not a hand raised against it. I 
was called to the village of A-u and during the few hours I remained, the county 
magistrate, with runners and soldiers, plundered the poor people of everything, 
literally stripping them of the last necessities, down to plates, chop-sticks, and 
kitchen utensils. The men of the village had fled and a moaning wail went up 
from women and children as they saw their last poor possessions made away 
with by the merciless soldiery. The reason given was that a launch had been 
wrecked there two years ago, some one had stolen the remnants of the wreck, 
and now innocent and guilty are punished together. 


Stability of the Church 

While so much is chaotic, the Christian Church maintains its stability and 
one’s faith is brightened by the sight of true believers in so many places who 
hold to the one thing needful—abiding trust in God. In spite of all hindrances 
we have gained on the mass of heathenism. Two churches have been dedicated 
—Au-kau and Sa-hua—both helped by Dr. Goucher; and two more are nearly 
ready fot use. One old man, Mr. Ho, offered $600 toward building a church 
in his own village—the same who supports a preacher himself. We hope to see 
his liberality applied to helping the Geng-giang church, where it is needed more. 


The Problem of the Church 

There is an increase in the number of members and probationers reported, 
perhaps as large as can be reasonably expected under the conditions which 
prevail. The three districts report a net increase of 478 probationers and 451 
members, an increase of about eleven per cent. But for a church already 8,000 
strong this percentage is too small. It will undoubtedly remain so until a new 
evangelistic spirit possesses our preachers and people. This implies a prepara- 
tion, and the first step has seemed to me to be the Christianizing of the very 
considerable mass of people who already adhere to the church, (1) by laying 
a deeper foundation of the Christian knowledge and Bible truth in their minds, 
(2) by using, with the preachers, the more enlightened lay members to do this 
work. Without such a ground upon which to build we cannot expect a deep 
and permanent evangelism nor hope for a revival which shall empower the 
church for the salvation of the millions of unsaved who crowd us on every side. 
With the aid of the Rev. Ling Mi Ing a small book containing sixty questions 
about the birth, life, and death of Jesus Christ was prepared, and at the begin- 
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ning of the year it was introduced on every circuit of the three districts. These 
books were given out sparingly, about 2,000 only being distributed. The study 
was done week days in the homes and Sunday was kept for review. Examina- 
tions were given, the first coming after three months’ study. Seven hundred and 
forty-four have taken and passed these examinations. With the study of these 
vital truths a special effort will be made to translate them into a saving experi- 
ence and so begin at once the revival in the members of the church. We draw 
hope and courage from the signs of new interest. Our church is growing to 
maturity. The Chinese are accepting responsibility; each District Conference 
adopted the principle of rating the preacher for salary purposes according to his 
work and ability shown. It was decided to take a collection once a year on each 
circuit for the support of education, and to give the proceeds to the Boarding 
School. 


Education of the Districts 
CaroLyN JoHNSON MeEmortaAt INstituTE, LUNGTIEN 
Henry V. Lacy, Principal 

Grading Up in Quality 

We cannot report an increased enrollment this year. On the other hand, we . 
can report a decrease. But a comparison of the students at present in school, 
with those that have dropped out, shows that it has been the poorer students that 
have not returned. Another cause for an apparent decrease in the figures is the 
fact that we completely cut off all boys who could not qualify for entrance to 
our preparatory class. This took off a total of sixteen from our roll. During 
the past year we have had on our roll sixty-three boys, not including seven who 
qualified for admission to our preparatory class, but who could not maintain 
the pace set by the class. 


Health and Athletics 


The health of the boys during the past year has been very good. The com- 
pletion of added bathing facilities early in the spring filled a long-felt need. 
The boys have had their regular drill work, and also some work with the bar- 
bells. They have also taken to gardening, primarily to cut down their board 
bills, but it has benefited them physically as well. This fall Dr. Li has given 
each boy a medical inspection and is treating those who need it. 


Religious Work 


At the opening of the school year a Young Men’s Christian Association 
was organized among the boys, by those that attended the Conference in Foo- 
chow in February. This has been the religious as well as the general center for 
all their activities. This Association has done good work. Four of our students 
have joined the church during the past year, leaving but a very few who are 
not professing Christians. One of our students this year came from the Roman 
Catholic Church. Three of our older boys have had regular preaching appoint- 
ments during the past year, and have done good work. Nine have been granted 
exhorter’s licenses at the recent District Conference. 


Linking Up the Day Schools 


Realizing that without strong feeders throughout the three districts the 
Intermediate School must die out, a good deal of time has been given to the 
work of the primary schools. Two Institutes have been held for the teachers, 
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resulting in a better standard of work done on their part. These institutes have 
been held during vacation periods, and our school buildings have been placed 
at the disposal of the teachers. Fifty visits have been made to primary schools 
during the year, covering all the recognized schools at least once, and some that 
were not recognized. In nearly every instance the students have been examined. 
We plan to push this work in the coming year, as these schools are the founda- 
tion stones for our Intermediate School. 


KUTIEN DISTRICT 


Kutien (formerly Kucheng) District includes the city of Kutien, ninety miles 
northwest of Foochow, and numerous large towns and villages surrounding ite ihe 
population of the district is approximately 125,000. The Foochow dialect is spoken. 
The inhabitants follow agricultural and literary pursuits almost entirely. It com- 
prises one of the vast tea districts of Fukien Province. 


Kutien 


Kutien (formerly Kucheng) (population, about 25, 000) is the capital of the 
civil district of the same name. It is beautifully situated in a mountain valley 1,200 
feet above sea level and at the juncture of two large streams, the waters of which 
empty into the Min River about thirty miles south of the city and about sixty miles 
up the river from Foochow. Kutien is one of the cleanest of Chinese cities. Its 
wali, 15 feet high and 12 feet wide, is said to have been built about the time of the 
discovery of America. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1864. The Methodists endured 
severe persecution here during the so-called Shan-sin-fan (fairy powder) excitement 
in 1871. Their chapel was looted, but no lives were lost. Other mission boards at 
work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana 
*Mission, and the Mission to Lepers in India and the East. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas H. Coole, M.D., (on furlough) and Mrs. Coole (on 
furlough), F. B. Sheldon, M.D. and Mrs, Sheldon, Rev. James H. Worley and Mrs. - 
Worley. W. F. M. S.: Misses Laura Frazey (on furlough), Lura M. Hefty, and 
Mary Peters. 

Institutions: Schell-Cooper Academy, Wiley General Hospital. W. F. M. S.: 
Boarding School for Girls, Women’s Training School. 


KUDE DISTRICT 


Kude District lies in the three civil counties, Auguang, Kutien, and Mintsing. 
The country, though mountainous, has been terraced and irrigated, and is one of the 
few sections of the Fukien Province that have rice for export. The population of 
Kude District is probably 50,000. ate numbers of the people have emigrated to 
the Chinese colonies in Borneo and the Straits Settlements. 

The district has had a separate existence since 1899. It was formerly connected 
with Kutien District. No other mission boards have work in the district. 


Trance Neux Ceu, Superintendent 
J. H. Wortey, Missionary-in-charge 
American Influence in China 

The Methodist Church is constantly growing in prestige and influence 
throughout this whole region. The treatment accorded to China at various 
times by the United States has done much toward the consummation of this 
fortunate result. It is known by all the people that our government used her 
influence at the close of the Boxer uprising to save China from dismemberment, 
and later refunded the surplus of the indemnity to be used for the education 
of Chinese youth in America. 

Then, too, our government took the initiative in the international anti- 
opium campaign, and last, but not least, her withdrawal some months ago 
from the loan and syndicate has strengthened the convictions in the minds of 
the people that China has no truer friend among the family of nations than 
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America. Then the very active part taken by our church workers to suppress 
opium through this territory has put us in the forefront of the influences 
working for the salvation of these multitudes. 

The influence of our schools, being, as they are, far superior to those under 
government direction or maintained by local funds in many large villages, is 
incalculable. The Wiley Memorial Hospital is a beacon light whose healing 
and helping rays penetrate the darkest corners of this vast region. 


Emigration to Malaysia 

The emigration of our members to Borneo, Malaysia and other countries 
south 1s a perpetual drain and with our meager financial backing it is with 
difficulty we are able to fill the breaches, to say nothing of additions to our 
rolls. If we were only moderately supplied with funds so as to be able to 
‘enter some of the open doors and strengthen some of the work already 
established by aiding to erect suitable chapels the ingatherings could be multi- 
plied many fold, 


The Missionary Heartache 

It is enowgh to make the stoutest heart faint to witness one golden oppor- 
tunity after another slip away for want of a few tens of dollars to send a 
worker to teach the people of a village or group of villages who are willing 
to give up their idols and accept Christ, or to see the work stand still for a 
lack of a hundred dollars or more to aid in the erection of a chapel where,» 
from the beginning, we have occupied a rented building. Many people are 
hesitating because they do not know whether the church is a fixture. The 
Chinese are very calculating and nothing is more important than to save 
themselves from the loss of face. To be known as a Christian for a time, 
then to return to their old religions would be most humiliating, so many 
people are waiting to see if the church is to be permanent enough to erect a 
building before they cut loose from their old ties. Some men will subscribe 
toward a chapel even before they openly accept Christ. At a number of points 
the members have secured sites, and at still others generous subscriptions have 
been. made toward the building, but their own gifts are insufficient. 

More students from Kutien and Kude are graduating from our Theological 
School than from any other part of the Conference, and yet we cannot invite 
these young men to these fields of great opportunity. They must go where 
there are funds to support them. During the long summer vacation under- 
graduates could do effective work in opening up unevangelized territory. More 
than a dozen students applied for work at the beginning of the summer and 
there were splendid openings, but I had to refuse them. 


The Power of Medical Work 


A man whose home is in one of the four or five most influential villages in 
all this region had been unable to speak for fifteen years on account of a 
growth under his tongue. The tongue had been pressed back and down the 
throat for so long a time he could only take liquid food through a tube. He 
realized that death would soon overtake him so he forgave his enemies and 
debtors and returned the notes of the latter. In despair he decided to try the 
foreign doctor. As there was no hope he said he might as well die at the , 
hands of a foreigner, whereupon he came to the hospital and an operation 
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was performed which restored speech, though at first not perfectly distinct. 
But every word was praise to God and the doctor who he knew had saved his 
life. In a few weeks he was well and speaking almost as plainly as he could 
before the afhiction, 

Thousands of people heard of the wonderful cure but could not believe it 
was true, so they waited expectantly for him to return home. An old woman 
distantly related to this man, whom she had never seen though she knew of 
his affliction, came to Kutien soon after the operation and met him. Her 
wonderment and gratitude were little less than the patient’s. Both persons 
pleaded with me to send preachers to their respective villages, which are located 
on opposite sides of mountain ranges. Both agreed to urge their neighbors to 
give up their idols and accept Christ. Could I have entered these two open 
doors scores of thousands of people who have never heard the Gospel might have 
been reached. 


Boys’ INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, KUTIEN 


Mrs. Cora L. Coote, Superintendent 
Student Body 


The enrollment is larger than in previous years, notwithstanding the in- 
creased standard of requirement for admission and the emphasis upon inten- 
sive rather than extensive work. The student body numbers ninety-one, of 
whom thirty are entirely self-supporting, seven are given tuition only, and 
fifty-four are on partial scholarship support. It is interesting to note the 
sources from which our pupils have been derived. Sixty-seven are from our 
mission day schools, twelve from government schools, and twelve had studied 
in private schools or at home. We are sometimes asked what becomes of 
our boys. Last year we graduated nine, of whom one went to Borneo, one to 
Yeng Ping to study medicine, and seven entered the Union Theological 
School at Foochow to prepare for the ministry. Of the seventy-seven pupils 
in the Union Theological School twenty-two are from Kutien District, and 
nineteen are graduates of our boys’ school. From this it will be seen that the 
school has stood in a most productive relationship to our entire work. 


Improved Equipment 

This is our outstanding need. The old mud building has served its day 
and is liable to tumble in, or out, at any time. In its present unstable condition 
it would be unwise to go to further expense in repairs. An incident will 
indicate the experiences of those who occupy it. One of our teachers asked to 
have the old brown painted wainscoting around his bed covered with white- . 
wash. When asked the reason for this request he replied that sometimes when 
lying down his hair got against the wall and stuck to the paint, so he thought 
possibly whitewash would prevent this. $8,000 will be necessary to secure the 
necessary new building. 


Tue Witey GENERAL HOosPITAL 
Dr. T. H. Coore, Superintendent 
Health of the Community 


There has been no epidemic and very few typhoid cases and the health of 
the 500 people who make up the Anglican and Methodist community has been 
normal and good. 
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Dedication 

After much disappointment on account of revolution, Bishop Bashford 
came to Kutien and, amid rejoicing, dedicated the Henrietta Schmidt dispensary 
building and the Jane Churchill Thompson Chapel. We are glad to report 
improvement in other matters of equipment. During the year the Clyde Edward 
Clardy Memorial Sanitarium, a beautiful brick building, modest in size and 
inviting in appearance, has been completed. The surgical ward rooms of the 
Ward building have been connected by a covered bridge with the C. E. Welch 
operating suite and the dispensary building so that patients may now be 
wheeled directly from the operating room to their beds. 

A new well has been sunk, an engine house installed, with an English 
engine and an American well pump, pipings and fixtures complete, so that our 
plant for the water system is on the ground. As there are no plumbers avail- 
able the doctor himself has to perform a great deal of the labor. When 
finished the hospital will have hot and cold water at the turn of the faucet, 
and that will be not only a rare treat to the staff and the patients, but also a 
rare thing for the interior of China. 


Work Performed 

There have been a total of 13,505 treatments, with 1,475 different patients; 
341 inpatients spent a total of 4,434 days in the hospital. There were ninety-six 
operations with an anesthetic and 610 without an anesthetic. 


MINTSING DISTRICT 


Mintsing District lies about sixty miles west and a little north of Foochow, on 
two sides of the beautiful Min River. On either side the great mountains lift their 
heads among the clouds. These mountains are for the most part barren, though 
sometimes heavily wooded, and in their fastnesses may be found ant-eaters, porcu- 
pine, deer, wild hogs, tigers, etc. The entire region is about fifty miles long by forty 
miles wide, about the size of three or four ordinary counties in the Middle States. 
It is estimated that 200,000 people, or one hundred to the square mile, find their 
living within its borders. Iron is very abundant and already is being mined in 
considerable quantities. Other metals exist, but are not yet productive. Rice is 
the staple product, of which they reap two crops per year. Winter wheat is raised 
in small amounts. Sweet potatoes are raised in great abundance on the mountain 
sides. ‘Tobacco and flax may be seen frequently. 

The honor of having opened up this region to the gospel belongs to Dr. Nathan 
Sites, who in his report to the Foochow Conference of 1891 says: “Seed-sowing 
began in Mingchiang twenty-seven years ago (1864), when I had the privilege of 
making the first missionary visit through all this region. 1891 seems to be the date 
when real aggressive measures were begun.” At that time it was recognized as a part 
of the Foochow District, but in November, 1893, Bishop Foster established it as 
a presiding elder’s district, with Dr. Sites as presiding elder. 


Mintsinghsien 


Mintsinghsien (formerly Minchiang) is situated on the Min River, about thirty 
miles up the river from Foochow. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1864. No other mission board 
is at work here. 

Missionaries: W. S. Bissonnette and Mrs. Bissonnette, Rev. James B. Eye- 
stone (on furlough) and Mrs. Eyestone (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Edna 
Jones (on furlough), Mary E. Carleton, M.D., and Rose A. Mace. 

Institutions: Boarding School for Boys, Nathan Sites Memorial Hospital. W. F. 
M. S.: Boarding School for Girls, Women’s Training School. 


U Sut E, Superintendent 
A Six Years’ Comparison 


Looking back over six years of work on the district the statistics prove 
that there has been progress, and this in face of the fact that there has been 
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a larger emigration from this territory than from any other district, whole 
families leaving at one time. Six years ago there were only thirteen circuits, 
but now there are twenty-one, including the mission churches. Then there 
were no self-supporting churches, now there are thirteen. The benevolences, 
including both Chinese and foreign contributions, amounted to $430, now the 
Chinese alone give $571 and our foreign friends $390, making $961. During 
these six years 884 adults and 422 children have been baptized. During the 
past year 217 adults and fifty-three children were given this rite. 

There has been a great change in the attitude of the people and today 
the Christians enjoy a freedom they never had before. There is no discrimi- 
nation manifested against the Christians and the non-Christians are more recep- 
tive to the Gospel message than in Gospel times. The local improvement 
societies which have sprung up everywhere in obedience to the movements 
of the times are friendly to the church, and our preachers are often invited to 
address them and to serve on local committees. In many of our circuits you 
will find the very best class of people present, including merchants, literati, 
and often officials. Some of the latter have in a public way gone among the 
people in the very territories where we were persectfted and cast out urging 
the people to become Christians. 


YUKI DISTRICT 


Yuki (formerly Iuka) District includes a rich region in the southern part of the 
Yenping Prefecture, with a population of about 1,000,000 people. Cedar trees, 
bamboo, and limestone are very: plentiful. The country is rich in minerals, and 
clandestine mining has been practiced from time immemorial. Tigers, leopards, deer, 
and wild birds are plentiful. This country was the home of the commentator 
Chu-hi, whose descendants still live here. Most of the people live in villages, hun- 
dreds of which are found within the bounds of this district. Foochow is the pre- 
vailing dialect; though as one draws near to Yungan and Yungchun, the Foochow 
dialect is seldom heard. 


Go Diex Srenc, Superintendent 
B. H. Pappocx, Missionary-in-charge 


A Year of Lawlessness 

The failure of crops and disturbed conditions mark the year on the Yuki 
District. All the towns and villages to the south of Yuki City have been in 
terror of bands of mountain outlaws who have swarmed into the valleys and 
demanded large sums of money. In case the people refused to grant their 
demands houses have been burned and many defenseless people killed. The 
officials, who are poorly equipped with either soldiers or funds, are unable to 
give protection. Fortunately our churches have been unmolested. In one 
instance a robber chief sent his card to a pastor with the assurance that the 
church would be undisturbed. None of the members have been killed, but some 
have been injured and forced to quarter the marauders in their homes. 


Changing Times and Conditions 

Since the Revolution many societies and parties have been formed and 
the people are looking continually for something new. There is a great rush 
to join these new societies. The churches have been brought in contact with 
this new movement and we have found it necessary to adjust ourselves to it. 
A cordial relationship between the Christians and the people forming these 
patriotic organizations has been established. In our two largest centers the 
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churches twice opened their doors to a conference of officials, merchants, and 
others, relating to local matters. The people are greatly pleased with this. 
Thus a great change has taken place in their attitude. Many now come volun- 
tarily to our meetings and are interested in our teachings. 


A Fruitful Trip 

This year it has been impossible for the missionary to make the usual long 
trips over the district because of his work in the Yenping Academy. However, 
during the New Year’s vacation one very fruitful evangelistic campaign was 
carried on in new territory. Professor Jones and the Volunteer Band of the 
Anglo-Chinese College came up river and together we went into an entirely 
new district. As a result of these days of street preaching and house-to-house 
visitation the preacher who came to follow up our work is able to report about 
eighty people enrolled as inquirers. 


A Financial Test Quickly Met 

In Yuki City there have been a number of additions to the church and 
earnest requests have come in for preachers from two of the outpoints on the 
circuit. Some time ago d told the people that if they would raise one thousand 
dollars (Mexican) for a new church I would try to find one thousand dollars 
(gold) for this same purpose. To my great surprise the pastor has informed 
me that the people are able to fulfill their part of the compact and I have 
had to beg him to wait until I can do my share. 


Americans Help to Build Chinese Churches 

It is an especial pleasure to be able to report that funds are in hand for 
two new churches. One is at Ciong-hu-buang and the other is at Seventeenth 
Township. In both of these places the members have given according to the 
full measure of their ability. Supplementary gifts from friends in America 
make possible these buildings. In the case of the Seventeenth Township Church 
we are indebted to our fellow missionary, Rev. Harry Caldwell, for a gift of 
$500 (gold) sent by one of the Lord’s stewards in America. Contracts will 
soon be let for both of these buildings and a few months will see them com- 
pleted. I have on hand already several hundred dollars for a chapel at Sieu- 
ning, money which has come through the efforts of Mrs. Grow S. Brown, who 
is unceasing in her devotion to our Yuki work. Would that some one would 
add $500 to the amount so that we might build a brick building like the one 
planned for Seventeenth Township. The people are, without exception, poor, 
but would raise five hundred dollars if the remainder needed could be assured. 
We have now arrived at the stage where we must have church buildings if we 
are to go further toward the goal of self-support and self-propagation. 
The Statistical Side 


The statistical report for the year shows that for the support of the 
ministry the collections total $805.60, a gain of $52.70, or seven per cent. The 
number of full members is 635, a gain of seventy-nine, or fourteen per cent. 
The total number of probationers is 551, a gain of forty-three, or eight per cent. 


YENPING AND YUNG-SHA DISTRICTS 


The Yenping District lies in the Yenping Prefecture and is the largest district in 
the Foochow Conference, having a population of about 1,500,000. This district in- 
cludes four counties, each having a walled city as a county seat. In three of these 
counties the Mandarin dialect prevails, in the other one an utterly different dialect is 
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spoken, Cedar trees, firewood, bamboo, tea, and limestone are very plentiful. The 


country 1s very mountainous, and most of the roads lead through mountain passes and 
are difficult to travel. 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission is the only board at work in this district, 


except in a few places along the Min River, where the American Board Mission has 
some work. 
Yenpingfu 

Yenpingfu, where the missionaries reside, is situated on the Min River just 
where it is joined by the Kienning branch. It is a most beautiful place. The magis- 
trate of Yenping County, the Yenping Prefect, the Governor of the Yenping, Kien- 
ning and Shaowu Prefectures, and a few military officials reside here. The Mis- 
sion Compound is situated on a high hill overlooking the whole city. All travelers 
say that it is the most beautifully situated mission station in China. It lies about 
130 miles northwest of Foochow, being the westernmost mission station in the 
Foochow Conference, and nearest to our Central China Mission. 

’ There has been preaching here since 1869, when the Rev. Nathan Sites, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, made his first visit te Yenpingfu. He is said to have 
been the first white man who came here to preach the Gospel of Christ. No mission- 
aries were resident here until r90r1, when the Misses Mabel C. Hartford and Alice 
Linam of the W. F. M. S. arrived. The next year the Rev. W. A. Main and family 
settled in Yenpingfu, and in 1904 Dr. J, E. Skinner and family took up their resi- 
dence there. 

Missionaries: Rey. Frederick Bankardt (on furlough) and Mrs. Bankhardt (on 
furlough), Rev. Bernard H. Paddock, James E. Skinner, M.D. (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Skinner, M.D., Rev. Walter W. Williams, M.D., (on furlough), and Mrs. Wil- 
liams; W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma L. Ehly, Mabel C. Hartford and Alice Linam 
(on furlough). 

Institutions: Nathan Sites Memorial Academy, Alden Speare Memorial Hospital. 
W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Women’s Training School. 


Hune Datk CuHIne, Superintendent 

J. E. Sxryner, M.D., Missionary 
A Mandarin Distributes Bibles 

Sympathy and helpfulness have been manifested by the Tao Tai, or pre- 

fectoral governor, and his associates in the work of the church. Among other 
things he made a contribution of money for the purchase and distribution of 
Bibles among the poor people. He also sent out official proclamations in all 
the counties and townships calling attention to the fact that it was the perfect 
right of the people to unite with the Christian Church if any so desired and no 
discrimination in community life was to be made against those who thus 
became Christians. This has greatly helped in removing the prejudice and 
allaying opposition to the church. 


Self-support 

Among the encouraging developments at this point has been the contribution, 
through great self-sacrifice, of $700 on one circuit, while at other points there 
has been an increase in the amount given. The past year has been marked by 
increased cost of living and it would not have been surprising if this had 
effected a reduction in the amount our people were able to give. The contrary, 
however, has proved to be the case. 


Union with the Congregationalists 

The union of the American Board Churches in the Nangbing County with 
our Methodist work is one of the outstanding events of the year. It has 
proved a success and has been marked by a real outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
at one of the points where union occurred. A revival at this point led to the 
conversion of 100 persons. This revival has had its beneficial effect upon the 
family life of the people, for where previously only one member of the family 
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attended church now the whole family go. A collection of idols has been 
surrendered to the pastor large enough to start a museum of idol worship. 
The church is encouraged to capture the whole town for Christ. 


NatTHAN Sites MemoriaAL ACADEMY 


What Becomes of the Students 

The first commencement in the history of the school occurred ‘New Year’s 
Day. Three boys were graduated. One has gone into the Theological School, 
another has entered the hospital to study medicine, and the third remains with 
us temporarily as a teacher. 

The new system of uniform examinations for all of our Conference academies 
with papers of the fourth year classes graded by the Educational Board is’ a 
great stimulus to good work on the part of pupils and teachers. By this semi- 
annual comparison with other schools we are enabled to check up the weak 
places and plan for better work. 


Industrial Department 

It has been the policy of the school to provide work for every student 
helped that none may receive without the opportunity to render return service. 
For the majority the work has been hitherto with picks and hoes grading our 
compound. As soon as possible we hope to extend this outdoor exercise to 
gardening, to give every boy a plot of ground and instruct him in the care of it. 
We hope to plant fruit trees also and give the students some idea of this kind 
of work. 

ALDEN SPEARE MeEmortAL Hospitau 


The number of patients has been on the increase and on the whole they have 
shown greater confidence in the hospital, in fact it has sometimes been hard to 
convince them there was nothing we could do for them. That usually meant 
that we paid the funeral expenses. 


Interest by the Taotai 

The new Taotai is a wide-awake man interested in anything that will bets 
his country. Last spring he showed his confidence in the hospital by sending to 
us sixty or seventy opium smokers to be broken of the habit. He is waging. 
a consistent warfare on the drug and in fact is making it so warm for its 
users that they are coming in of their own accord. It has thrown an extra 
heavy burden on the hospital force, for there were at one time over seventy 
inpatients, but they have done their work well and one and all deserve our 
hearty thanks. 


Leading in Sanitation 

Appreciating the friendly feeling of the leading citizens toward the hospital 
and desiring to bring them into closer touch with us, we called a meeting of the 
officials, gentry, students and business men to discuss civic improvements, 
especially in relation to sanitation. Great interest was manifested and the 
Taotai before long had the money raised for repaving the main street and re- 
opening closed drains, and then the attempt at revolution drained all available . 
funds and we are still waiting for our “civic improvements.” A few days ago 
there was a slight outbreak of cholera and at the request of the city magistrate 


we prepared a set of sanitary regulations which he will have printed and 
distributed in the city. 
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HINGHWA CONFERENCE 


The Hinghwa Conference is in the Fukien Province, south of the Foochow Con- 

ference, and includes the Hinghwa Prefecture and adjoining territory where the 
Hinghwa dialect is spoken, and the Yungchun (Ingchung) Prefecture. It includes 
a large and thoroughly irrigated plain, which yields three crops a year. The central 
part is mountainous and embraces one of the best pottery sections of China, the 
soil being particularly suited to the manufacture of porcelain ware. Further inland 
there is a rich coal, iron, and limestone region having dire¢t water connection with 
Foochow. This mineral wealth has not been developed. 
‘ Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in the Hinghwa Prefecture 
in 1865, and the Hinghwa Mission Conference was organized on November 26, 1896. 
In accordance with the action of the General Conference of 1904 it became the 
Hinghwa Annual Conference in November, 1904. Other mission boards at work 
in this region are the Church Missionary Society, the Church of England Zenana 
Mission in Hinghwa, and the English Presbyterian Mission in Yungchun. 


Introductory Note 


During the period covered by this annual report, namely, the year 1913, 
the work of the Hinghwa District has suffered because of the disturbed political 
conditions. The story can best be told in the words of the reports received 
from the Conference, which follow. 

The situation in Hinghwa became a matter of negotiation between the 
United States Government and that of China, with the result that measures 
looking to safety and protection for resident foreigners were taken and the 
missionaries were able to return to Hinghwa. 


Review by Dr. Brewster 


Dr. Brewster, superintendent of the Hinghwa District, who has been in 
America on furlough and is about to return, has summarized the latest informa- 
tion from Hinghwa up to the time of going to press of the annual report. Dr. 
Brewster says: 


Return of Missionaries to Hinghwa 


At last the missionaries of the Hinghwa Conference, in South China, have 
been allowed to return to their work. For seven long months they were caged 
up in Foochow, not because they would have been in danger in Hinghwa, 
which is only seventy-five miles south of Foochow on the coast, but because 
the two governments of China and America could not agree upon terms of 
settlement for the damages done by the bandits. English missionaries in the 
same region were at their stations as usual, with the full consent of the British 
and Chinese governments. 

About the middle of February a settlement was reached. The missionaries 
returned and the welcome received from all sorts and conditions of people is 
proof that the stand our church took against the growing of opium, which 
was the occasion of all the persecution, is approved by the great mass of the 
populace. This is why the curse of opium is being stamped out so rapidly in 
China. All agree that it is an evil, and only an evil, and that continually. 
Those who oppose the abolition do so avowedly “for revenue only.” It is left 
for a few foreign dealers in the drug to defend it as being “harmless except 
when used to excess.” The stand taken by the church in this crisis gives us 
power with God and men. 
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The Fight Against Opium 

Who would have believed that the old Manchu Government of China in 
three years could stamp out eighty per cent of the growth of opium among 
its four hundred million people? Then the price of opium arose five hundred 
per cent. Indian opium merchants thought it was their time to get rich. “Surely, 
the opium sots of China would have their drug at any cost,’ and so the prices 
soared. 

The revolution came on in 1911 and the new government was even more 
drastic. Opium selling was made a capital offense in some places. Chinese 
markets closed, and Indian opium stocks piled up in Shanghai. English banks 
had always regarded opium in bond as “gilt-edge” security. They loaned to 
the dealers sixty million dollars. A financial crash seemed imminent. The 
British Government had agreed with China to decrease importation in propor- 
tion as home growth was reduced. The powerful money corporations were 
pressing the British Government to relieve their situation by forcing China to 
open the gates and let in the poison. The excuse was that China was not 
preventing her own people from growing the drug, 

Hinghwa, Fukien Province, was the worst sinner of them all. Bandits, 
secretly encouraged by old-school literati, told the farmers that they would 
protect them in breaking the law. Here was a chance to “get rich quick.” In 
a region fifty by seventy-five miles in extent, opium was planted that, if har- 
vested at current prices, would bring ten million dollars, Ametican currency, 
an amount equal in purchasing power to about two hundred millions to the 
‘farmers of California or Indiana. The bandits collected blackmail from the 
farmers for “protection.” Local officials saw untold wealth awaiting them, con- 
fiscating contraband opium or in fines. 

Our Christian preachers and people stood with the missionaries in exposing 
the shameful situation, which threatened not only that the ten millions of home- 
grown, but also that the sixty millions of Indian poison would be let loose 
upon the nation. When local officials failed to act and the Provincial Govern- 
ment as well, ithe Central Government was appealed to, and the entire story 
told to the public. President Yuan replied to the frightened local officials, ‘““The 
whole country is of more importance than any one part; the poppy must be 
destroyed.” The soldiers from the North reached there in time to uproot nine 
tenths of the crop before it was gathered. 

Of course the bandits were enraged at the Christians. Houses were 
destroyed, two or three persons killed, others held for ransom, and scores of 
families exiled from their homes for months. American Consul Fowler, of 
Foochow, made a brave fight for redress, and was successful. 


The Turning of the Tide 

Mr. Cole writes: “In Sienyu District, the circuits which received the most 
persecution are the most flourishing. The Cui-gau Circuit is very prosperous. 
There are four first-degree men who have come into the church during the 
past year. I asked the pastor why it was these men joined the church at the 
very time it was suffering the greatest persecution. He said that seeing the 
present conditions of China and knowing the state of the various cults and 
parties, they have come to the conclusion that the only hope of the country is 
in Christianity.” 

Let this saying sink deep. More and more it will become the conviction of 


‘ 
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the most thoughtful leaders of China, that Christianity furnishes the needed 
power to enable the nation to “make good” in its new role as a modern state. 

Again a significant sentence from Mr. Cole: “Deng Dau-gi (pastor of the 
Gang-kau Circuit) told me that last year a Buddhist priest was converted and 
he has subscribed fifty dollars (Mexican) for a new church, and has influenced 
other people to give over $100 for the same purpose.” 


Persecution Multiplies the Christians 


Mr. Carson writes: “The opening for the Gospel is larger than ever before. 
Especially is this true in the places that suffered persecution. We wrote you 
before of the large increase in the city church and this is true everywhere. 
There may be several reasons back of this, principally it is the work of the 
Lord, bringing springtime and harvest after the ‘winter’ through which we 
have been passing. The president has closed up a large number of. societies 
and organizations, but the church has lived through all the past difficulties 
and is coming out stronger than ever, and this seems to be turning the attention 
of many people toward it. We were told the other day that one reason for 
this turning to the church was that the outside people are recognizing the fact 
that the gentry who have been causing the disturbances of the past year are 
real enemies of the people, whereas the church is their true friend.” 


Eight Hundred at Quarterly Conference 


Hundreds are now crowding the churches. At Ko-boh twenty bandits, 
including the head bandit, Ny-liang, have joined the church. They were in 
doubt as to whether they would be received, but when convinced of their 
sincerity, the pastor received them. About five hundred persons attended the 
Quarterly Conference a week ago at Nang-Ciu-no and almost as many at Deng- 
gio, both on the Bing-hai District. Eight hundred attended Quarterly Confer- 
ence near O-cho-gio, where our members suffered so much. That situation is 
still unsettled. 


Growth of the Hinghwa Church 


Sang Seng-sa, pastor of our large city church, received five hundred 
new inquirers during the present year. Last Sunday forty-one men came forward 
and asked to have their names enrolled as inquirers. They brought with them 
thirty cents apiece with which to purchase a Bible, a hymn book, and Sang 
Seng-sa’s book of forms of prayer, a very valuable little book which he has 
gotten out. The Sunday before there were over fifty men enrolled. Last 
Sunday we decided to divide the congregation as it is impossible to house them 
all at once. We have all persons connected with the various institutions attend 
a morning service at eight o’clock. This is followed by the Sunday school 
scattered through the various institutions and the church, as no one building 
will hold them. Then the regular morning service for city people and villagers. 
None of the students are to attend this service, and though it was a cold rainy 
Sunday, the church was full. At this rate we will have to make still other 
provision for housing our people. We are considering renting property near 
the south gate and holding separate services there in order to divide the crowd. 
It is possible, however, that we may have to make another division before we 
could furnish a new hall. One of the greatest problems that are now confronting 
us is the training of these new inquirers. At the present rate we will soon 
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be swamped with this element of people unless we can get some way of leading 
them into a conscious Christian life. I feel that, for the present, practically 
all my attention must be given to this problem. 


Financial Support of the Church 

Go Teng-sui came to see me yesterday and reported the success he is 
having in securing subscriptions for their new church. Nine men subscribed 
four hundred dollars (Mexican) last week. Last Sunday, which was a very 
bad day, cold and damp, he had only a small congregation, nevertheless took 
his subscription and secured three hundred more. Since then he has again 
secured three hundred by personal solicitation. He says he has yet one hundred 
members to see. He said he has urged no one to give, only asked that they 
give what they thought they ought to give. He was talking to a man who is 
not a member of the church and who is a liberal supporter of idol processions. 
He told him “You have given liberally to the idols, what good have they done 
you? I have been with you for five or six years and I have always tried to 
be a help to the good people of this place. The church is here to do the 
people good; we need a new building and would like to have your help. He 
said, ‘All right, I will give you fifty dollars.’ They are enthusiastic over their 
plans and I feel that they will be able to push their subscription well up to 
fifteen hundred dollars (Mexican).” 


Activities of the Hinghwa City Church 


At the center of the Conference is the great Hinghwa City congregation, 
with its pastor, one of the ablest preachers in all China, and a splendid corps 
of preachers and laymen with him. All through the year, duripg the darkest 
and most discouraging times, he and his associates have kept up a systematic 
campaign of visitation of the villages with open-air preaching and personal 
work. There has been a good gleaning of “hand-picked fruit” all through the 
year, but now the dead-ripe harvest is coming in windfalls. The weekly church 
newspaper tells of the daily progress of the reapers. One Sunday forty new 
inquirers enrolled; the next week was no less busy, and sixty-one new names 
were recorded on Sunday. 

In the afternoon two of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society ladies 
and a group of Bible women and girl pupils went to a village where it was 
found that two thirds of the men had become Christians, but the women were 
holding on to their idols. They were very ready to listen and. arrangements 
were made to revisit the place weekly. What a broken-winged eagle is the 
church in pagan lands, without women’s work for women! 

The large Hinghwa City church with three galleries and seating nearly 
one thousand people, is crowded at ordinary services, with children on the 
platform railing, and every spot of floor space occupied. No danger of fires, 
for there is no need for a furnace in the latitude of Key West. But we must 
have a new church in this great center. We will have two thousand, or even 
three thousand when we can accommodate them. What a powerhouse it would 
be! The whole region would be driven by it. With the cheap labor and 
generous contributions of the Chinese people, and close seating, ten thousand 
dollars would put up a church that would seat two thousand in the large 
audience room, and the chapel thrown into one room -would provide for the 
third thousand when needed. 
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A Plea for Help : 


- At Ng-Sauh (which means. Yellow-stone), there is a very large and im- 
portant town, only a mile from the proposed new orphanage farm, and where 
the orphans will attend church in fair weather. Mr. Carson writes: “The 
pastor tells me that he has scarcely lost a man of the 120 whom he brought into 
the church the year before last.” The persecution of the past year has only 
proven the fineness of the new metal. 

They are giving out of their deep poverty $500, equal to $10,000 for a 
rural community in America. The crowds now have neither room to sit nor 
stand. The comparatively small sum involved in the erection of this church 
would help to make of this region religiously a veritable Chinese “Yellowstone 
Park 

But time would fail to tell of No-Cho Circuit, where there are nine preaching 
places and not one chapel, and they modestly ask for two hundred dollars, 
when they ought to have as many thousand; and Dung-o, a large market of 
three or four thousand people, of which the district superintendent says: “It 
looks as if the whole town were going to become Christianized.” 

Nor can I even mention the score of other places that are before me with 
pleading faces and sacrificial giving by the people, “first having given them- 
selves unto the Lord.” For example: the place on the Hua-Deng Circuit where 
a priest gave his temple for a church about two years ago, and now they are 
asking for a little $50 grant-in-aid to put it in proper condition for their simple 
needs. 

Most of this news reached me only last Thursday, April 9. I was thinking 
that it was a call for me to postpone my return to the field until about August 1 
and take back, if possible, fifteen or twenty thousand dollars to meet this great 
opportunity. When lo! the next day came a telegram from Secretary North: 
“Bishop Lewis cables: “Carson serious breakdown. Send Brewster imme- 
diately.’ ” 

There can be no question about this call. I must hasten to the harvest 
field. The reapers are falling in the midst of the over-ripe grain. I must go 
where I may help save both. I have booked to sail May 9. 


HINGHWA DISTRICT 


Hinghwa District includes the prefecture city of Hinghwa and surrounding 
villages. It is situated on the coast plain. The people have been extremely friendly 
to the missionaries, and for many years there had been no organized opposition until 
the recent disturbances caused by the poppy planting and the faithful and success- 
ful opposition to this great evil by the preachers and missionaries. But this is a 
temporary situation that will react greatly in our favor in the end. Houses three 
stories high have been erected without any complaints from the people. 

Methodist missionaries from Foochow began preaching in this district in 1865. 


Hinghwa 


Hinghwa city (population, 60,000) is a prefecture city situated near the mouth of 
the Sienyu River on the coast plain. It is off the lines of travel and commerce. 
The city is one of the cleanest in China. The houses are well built and the city 
wall is in good repair. The city presénts an interesting sight from over the wall, with 
its fantastic roofs showing through the beautiful foliage of the lichi trees with which 
the city is well provided. f } pe 

The city was occupied as a residence by a Methodist foreign missionary for the 
’ first time in November, 1890. The Church Missionary Society is at work here, and 
its hospital is a great help to the Methodist Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. William N. Brewster, and Mrs. Brewster (on furlough), Rev. 
F. Stanley Carson and Mrs. Carson, Rev. Winfred B. Cole and Mrs. Cole, Rev. Harry 
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G. Dildine and Mrs. Dildine, Mr. John H. Irish. W. F. M. S.: Misses Cora M. 
Brown, Jessie Marriott, Althea M. Todd, Elizabeth W. Varney, Pauline E. Westcott, 
Minnie E, Wilson and Grace McClurg. Me 3 

Institutions: Guthrie Memorial High School, Biblical rig ia elt School, 


Rebecca McCabe Orphanage, Industrial Mission Press. W._F S.: Hamilton 


Boarding School for Girls, Juliet Turner Woman’s Training School, Lillian Gamble 
Leper Rescue Home. 


Dnc SENG-NGENG, Superintendent 
Disorder and War 

From the days of the Revolution until now Hinghwa has had no peace. 
For a full year Ng-liang,’ the bandit chief, has been making disturbance and 
rebellion. At first he gathered his followers on Ho-gang mountain and from 
there the movement spread all over that portion of the county. The Dang-hau 
region is a veritable den of bandits. They have stirred up the people to 
resist the paying of taxes and encouraged them to plant the poppy. Vast 
numbers joined them until nearly the whole county was allied with them. 

When the troops went out to destroy the poppy they met with stubborn 
resistance, so that the places to which they went were turned into battlefields. 
The outrages of the bandits, the plundering and burning of homes and property, 
the capturing of even women and children and the fighting of the troops have 
brought great disaster to our people. 

How could it be that Ng-liang, an outlaw and robber, could have made 
such a disturbance? Had it not been for the gentry secretly working to help 
the bandits, had the troops made a real effort to capture them, Ng-liang and 
his crowd would long ago have been punished. But for these things, Sienyu 
would not have been taken and churches and the property of the members 
plundered and destroyed. 

As the troops went out to destroy the poppy they reported that they were 
being driven to do it by the church. This stirred up the enmity of the bandits 
against us and they captured one of our preachers and two members who 
barely escaped with their lives. During the fighting at Kio-suah the bandits 
seized the opportunity to burn our church in that village. On the road to the 
attack on Sienyu the bandits captured one of our members and killed and 
quartered him. Ng Deh-bau, a biblical school student doing pastoral work 
at Sai-ng, was captured and released only on payment of a ransom. Still other 
bandits, hearing of the success of these, were emboldened to attack the Chris- 
tians in other places. 

In these times of trouble our members have been patient in enduring perse- 
cution, and the pastors have been faithful to their duties. Although they have 
often been compelled to flee with their families, they have at the first oppor- 
tunity returned to their charges to exhort and comfort the members so that 
they would hold steady and not grow cold in the service of the Lord. 

In the 8th moon things were more quiet and the pastors hastened to gather 
in the fruits of the year, trying to make up for lost time. Fortunately the 
crops this year have been very good and collections have not fallen off. There 
has also been an increase in the membership’ of the church. This truly is a 
comfort to our hearts. 

After all the trouble that has been caused by the bandits, it seems strange 
that the Governor-General should now be listening to their friends and 


1For an account of the remarkable conyersion of this man see page 231, 
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planning a compromise with them rather than to punish them. Furthermore 
he is laying plans to injure the church and the missionaries and has refused 
them protection afforded others so that the missionaries are not yet able to 
return to Hinghwa. 

During the year we have built one new church at Yacai. Dr. Brewster 
provided $400 for this church and the members $600. Although the government 
paid us an indemnity of $1,000 for the church burned at Kio-sauh, we fear 
that it will not be enough to rebuild it. As the disturbances have not quieted 
down we have not yet begun to rebuild. We have two other places that will 
begin building as soon as conditions warrant it. 

The statistics of the year are: Total membership, 5,267; raised for self- 
support, $3,474. 

Contributions for support of bishops, of district superintendents, and for 
the Foreign Missionary Society, and those from the Sunday schools are the 
same as last year. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK ON THE HINGHWA DISTRICT 
Harry G. Ditprne, Principal 
Distribution of Hinghwa Language 


Until quite recently the two seacoast counties of Putien (Hinghwa) and 
Sienyu have been almost the only localities in which to find Hinghwa-speaking 
people. Within the last three years, however, a strong tide of emigration has 
turned toward Borneo, where the Hinghwa Annual Conference has two of its 
members at work among its own people. We understand that the Dutch Gov- 
ernment cares very efficiently for all educational interests there, so our educa- 
tional work among those speaking the Hinghwa dialect is confined to the two 
counties named above. These comprise an area of three thousand square miles, 
with a population of two million and a half, among which there are five 
hundred or a thousand boys and girls of school age. About one in each two 
hundred of these children hails from a Christian home. The definite training 
for boys for the ministry and the leavening of society through a strong 
Christian laity, constitutes a call to a large, vigorous service to this body of 
children and youth. 


War and the Poppy 


Our Christmas season had a tone foreign to its inner meaning because of 
an attack made a few days previously upon the neighboring county seat. at 
Sienyu. Not a single night for three weeks could Hinghwa sleep without. a 
strong street patrol. Our interest was keen. The rebels having promised 
protection to poppy growers, our mission had attempted to serve this people 
in a practical way by an effort to get the government to send troops to help 
root up the poppy. As there was tied up in the crop $10,000,000, it is easy 
to see how angry these farmers would feel toward the missionaries and toward 
the Chinese associated with them. We heard frequently of attacks planned 
against our city. The provincial government felt the insecurity of our position, 
and insisted that our consul call us all in to Foochow till the poppy rebellion 
might be quelled. So we were away from our work altogether from early in 
February till near the end of March. The troops having destroyed two thirds 
er three fourths of the crop, April passed in quiet. But on May 4 another 
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attack occurred on Sienyu. For a week we were anxious about them, and the 
whole country was unsettled. As far as Methodism is concerned, a new feature 
developed at this point—the bandit forces had confined their open attack to the 
government, but now turned a sharp corner in their policy, or perhaps revealed 
their true front, and became a band of persecutors, ready to raid, rob, and 
kill, and taking our Methodist people as their sole enemies. Two of our 
church members were killed outright, one being quartered almost as soon as 
captured. Fourteen others have been in captivity at different times, and their 
escape was a providential deliverance from a death that was practically certain 
for them within twenty-four hours of the time of their deliverance. We have 
heard of no attacks recently, but know that the rebel leaders are still at large 
and not yet dissuaded from their mad course. 


_Effect Upon Our Work 


It had been distracting to our school boys to be told that their parents had 
slipped out through a hole hastily torn at the back of their house just as the 
bandits were entering the front door, and that, though no life had been lost, 
most of their property had been taken. One student had to go home from the 
Normal School to attend the funeral of a brother killed by the rebels, while 
others had other relatives, even sisters, captured and held for days in the 
mountain retreats of those coarse, tough fellows. One day our classes seemed 
simply to dissolve when there passed hurriedly up the street from door to door, 
the wild alarm that the gates of the city had been hastily closed in the face of 
a large attacking party. In all of our schools we have noted irregularity of 
attendance and serious division of attention. Supervision for day schools has been 
impossible in the disaffected regions, and mere continuance has involved danger. 
We have depended upon the district superintendents for keeping these 
schools up to grade and for the semi-annual examinations. This half year only 
one of our four superintendents, the one on the Hankong District, has been 
able to make his rounds. Several of these country schools have had to disband. 
Two of the teachers fled into the city when their places were attacked, counting 
themselves happy to have gotten away with no one of their families having 
been captured. 


Ambushing a District Superintendent 


Rey. Dng, superintendent on the Hinghwa City District, announced in May 
a quarterly meeting at a village easily reached in a four hours’ walk. For 
some reason, he changed the appointment on the Friday before the meeting 
was to take place. But some rebels had been told where he planned to go and 
they lined a certain part of the road near the village with a strong ambush for 
him. One of the students of our Bible school whose appointment took him 
there came along over that piece of uninhabited road during the hours while 
the ambush was waiting for the district superintendent. The student was 
seized and held for ransom. He had been captured but a few minutes when 
the robbers asked, “But where is Dng? Is he not to come this way today?” 


After a Preacher 


The pastor of the churches of that same region moved his family away 
because of the nearness of the rebel camp. One day while coming back from 
a visit to his parishioners, some of the rebels were lounging about in a village 
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through which he was passing. Just as he had passed the door of the store in 
which they were sitting, one of them started suddenly with the question, “Is 
not that the Methodist preacher from the Ua castle?” Another man, not a 
Christian, who was standing by and had seen and recognized the preacher, 
replied promptly that it was not, but that it was Doctor Der on his way out 
to see a child very sick with cold. So the preacher escaped. 


The Hinghwa High School 


Our Hinghwa Boarding School and High School have made an increase 
in their enrollment. Some of the boys are making fine individual advances. 
One of our boys in the third year of high school work has been successful 
in an important competitive examination at Foochow where he won one of the | 
three scholarships from this province to the preparatory school at Peking 
where boys are fitted for going to America for a university course. He is the 
best in the class in English, well up in his other studies, and most active of 
all our boys in athletics. Thus our Christian families of South China are 
reaping the benefits of the fund collected as an indemnity for the sauering 
of other Christians during the Boxer uprising. 


Student Industries 


Many of our students are boys whose financial resources are limited, and 
more than one third have been reared in our Methodist orphanage. It has 
been our policy to aid needy boys with work, but we have found it necessary 
this year to make some adjustments in the kind offered. The weaver finds it 
necessary to charge thirty per cent more for the tuition in his factory; the 
printing press finds it ten per cent cheaper to hire all day help than to employ 
part-time student labor. Thus ten of our leading boys are thrown back to 
seek some new form of employment. We have put $75 into a sock-knitting 
machine and its outfit, and see no reason why this ought not to supply work 
to six boys as soon as they acquire facility in the use of the tools used. The 
market for the product is assured by contract, and the work is of such a kind 
that it will offer a minimum of interference with study hours. To carry on 
the correspondence of the schools, one of our graduates is busy full time at 
this work. 


A New Department Added 

We have opened a Normal School. Our Superintendent of Day Schools 
had attempted this in past years, but a reduction in the number of missionary 
workers made it impossible to continue. The local government has not found 
itself in position yet to undertake this sort of an enterprise, so that our normal 
department is the only school of its kind open to Hinghwa men in their own 
dialect. The key to success in our schools in the future and to a continued 
opportunity for Christian schools in this region lies in this branch of endeavor. 
The fact that we had nearly two hundred men competing for the thirty places 
opened for students this last term testifies that the men of Hinghwa value the 
opportunity we are placing before them. 


The Present Outlook 

The date for reopening the school for the second half year has been set 
and announced, but recognizing the fact that the local rebels are still capable of 
doing much damage to the county and that the national atmosphere has not 
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entirely cleared up yet, we cannot assttre ourselves that our second half year is to . 
be so calm and steady that we may repair the losses sustained during the first 

six months. The latest reports threaten a recurrence of rebel activities. Sienyu 

is so terrified, it is said, that not more than one hundred of its eight or ten 

thousand inhabitants are now in the city, not one woman but has been helped out 

to some village refuge. But teachers will continue to stand by their posts 

where it is at all possible, and we shall be ready, as soon as the consular pro- 

hibition is removed from ourselves, to lend them what aid we can. 


REPORT OF THE REBECCA McCABE AND CHRISTIAN 
HERALD ORPHANAGES 


Go Tena Hi, Monitor 

Intellectual Training 

All of the girls over eight years of age study in the Hamilton Girls’ School 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. For the blind girls we have hired 
a teacher to teach them daily in the Orphanage Home. We also provide teach- 
-ers for all the boys under twelve years of age thus having them under our own 
supervision. The boys over twelve years of age attend the Grammar and 
High Schools of our church here in the city. One girl is studying in the 
Woman’s College in Foochow, three are studying in the Girls’ School in Sienyu, 
and one is taking a course in nursing in Doctor Betow’s hospital, Sienyu. Our 
aim is to fit these boys and girls who have been intrusted to our care intellectually 
as well as spiritually for life work. 


Industrial 

Last year our boys worked half a day and studied half a day, but this year 
owing to a rearrangement of the course the studies are much heavier and con- 
sequently more time has to be given to them. It is our plan that the Orphanage 
boys study during the summer and in this way they will be able to keep up with 
their class. As we want their summer work to count as advance on the year’s 
work we have been obliged to let them give most of their time to their studies 
leaving little time for industrial work. Of course this has made an increase in 
our expenditures as the income for self-support was thus reduced. However, 
the boys have been very diligent in seizing every opportunity to work and earn 
money. They have used the moments before and after recitation periods so 
that from daylight to dark they are kept busy either reciting or at work. 


Self-government 

For some years the boys have had a society for the purpose of self-govern- 
ment. Regular meetings are held each week with special meetings at the end 
of each month, term, and year. The yearly meeting is a special open meeting 
to which the public are invited. All the boys belong to this society. Their meet- 
ings are opened with prayer and they have talks upon various subjects in which 
they are interested. A feature of the society is the examination of the conduct 
of each member. If any laxness is noted that member is called upon to mend 
his ways. If the member refuses to do so he is expelled from the society as a 
warning to others not to follow in his footsteps. This society is controlled by 
officers elected by the boys from their own numbers and any action is done by 
vote of the society in meeting. It is a fine means of training the boys in self- 
government. As the years pass this organization increases in popularity and 
usefulness. The results this year are better than ever before. 
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Last year the mission made new arrangements in the matter of property by 
which the Grammar and High Schools were to be given the main compound for 
their work. By this scheme we had to sell our two dormitories in that compound 
to the High School. This necessitated our moving all the orphans into the 
Orphanage compound which at present contains two new dormitories, a residence 
for the monitor, and a large native building. The dormitories were sufficient to 
house the boys. It was our plan to board the girls during the school year in 
the Girls’ School of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society but most of the 
year the school has been closed so we have been forced to house the girls in 
the old native building. This has cramped us very much for room. If we could 
put up one more dormitory the situation would be relieved. 


Land Endowment 


During the past year we have bought over two hundred gang of land near 
Yellow Stone, a few miles from the city. This land cost us about six thousand 
dollars (Mex.). The plain where it is located is very broad and there is much 
more land which we could buy if we had the funds. With fifteen thousand 
dollars gold we could complete a farm of one hundred and forty acres’ which 
would put the Orphanage on a self-supporting basis as the land is very fertile 
producing three or more crops per year. The opportunity is ripe now and unless 
we can soon take advantage of it we will not be able to get the land at any price. 
The people are wanting to sell on account of the unsettled conditions. Once the 
government becomes established these people will be unwilling to sell to us. 
Therefore we must act quickly or lose the opportunity. With such a farm as 
contemplated above we will be able to provide the means for every orphan to 
become self-supporting. 


Our Present Needs 


There are three things which this report should bring to attention. 

(1) Because of our limited dormitory room we are crowded together in 
inconvenient space, which is not conducive to the best conditions of health. The 
boys are well provided for in their two dormitories, but as we had to sell the 
girls’ dormitory for the use of the High School they are compelled to live in an 
old native building. In order to protect their health we must make other pro- 
vision for them. 

(2) We have spoken of the importance of securing a tract of land for the 
proposed farm at once. This we believe is an important move as it will make 
our institution self-supporting. 

(3) Many are coming asking admittance to our institution who are in the 
most destitute circumstances and have no one to turn to for support. Surely 
the doors must not be closed against their cry. 


The Bandit Troubles 

Everyone knows about the disturbances of the past year. When rumors - 
would come that the bandits were planning an attack upon the city fear would 
seize hold of all. The citizens whether merchants, gentry, or church members 
with one accord fled away from the city to the villages of friends and relatives 
in the country. They took their valuables with them. We did not move one 
thing away from the Orphanage nor did one person flee. It was not because we 
had no fears and did not want to flee, but it was because we had no place to 
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which we could flee. When violent rumors held possession of the city we 
went to God in prayer and asked him to protect us. These threatened 
attacks were not confined to one occasion, but occurred no less than six 
or seven times during the year. We are indebted to the grace of God for 
thwarting the evil designs of the bandits and bringing us safely through the 
many dangers. His graciousness extended to us has been without limit and 
we must give him unceasing thanks for it. 


Acknowledgment of Thanks 

When Mrs. Brewster returned home last year the Bishop appointed Rey. 
and Mrs. W. B. Cole to be acting superintendents during her absence. Although 
they have had much other work to do yet they have been zealous in this work. 
At times they have been called away to Foochow on account of the bandits, 
yet while there they have not ceased to plan and work for the interests of the 
Orphanage. Members of the Preachers’ Board in the city have rendered us 
many services. The doctors of the Anglican Hospital have treated the sick. 
We wish to acknowledge our thanks to all of these who have helped in the work. 
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HANKONG DISTRICT 


Hankong (Antau) District includes the market towns Gangkau and Hankong and 
the surrounding villages. It is situated on the coast plain east of Hinghwa city, but 
also has an extensive mountainous region further inland. The population of the 
seaport town Hankong is estimated at about 1roo,ooc. Here is located the large 
Aaron Baker Memorial Church. A hospital is being erected which will be opened 
soon. It is to be in charge of Dr. Li Ko-sing, a graduate of the Union Medical 
College at Peking. 


W. B. Cott, Missionary-in-charge 
The Political Situation 


The past year has been one of almost continual turmoil and disturbance. On 
the same day that Bishop Bashford left Hinghwa following upon the close of the 
session of Annual Conference, the bandits captured Sienyu city. Two of the 
ladies of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society who were there at that time 
took refuge in a country chapel. As the bandits in a meeting by the seaside a 
few days previous to this event had announced a program which included the 
driving out of the church in these regions there was no little uneasiness over 
the Sienyu situation. But the bandits only held the city for a few hours, disap- 
pearing during the night in order to escape the relief party of soldiers which 
was sent from Hinghwa. This event transpired the latter half of December. 

By the first of January the situation was rapidly becoming alarming as 
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poppy was planted everywhere throughout the counties of Putien and Sienyu 
and the Provincial Government showed no signs of acting. As the poppy crop 
was under the protection of the bandits it was quite evident that they would 
get a large share of the profits with which they could arm themselves and thus 
become an increasing menace to the existence of the church against which they 
had already openly declared their opposition. We decided that the facts of the 
situation ought to be published in the papers as well as reported to the Inter- 
national Reform Bureau in order that the attention of the Central Government 
might be called to the impending danger. We accordingly did so. About the 
same time our Consul at Foochow, at the request of the United States Govern- 
ment, made a report upon the opium situation in this Province. ‘The Inter- 
national Reform Bureau and the United States Government called the attention 
of the Central Government to the existing conditions about the same time. It 
was a surprise to President Yuan for just as we surmised the Provincial 
authorities had concealed the facts from him. He thereupon gave the Military 
Governor of Fukien strict orders to destroy the poppy at all costs. The gov- 
ernor had to obey orders although he did so reluctantly. He afterward credited 
the missionaries with his “loss of face” with the Central Government. He 
showed this by insisting that not one American should remain in Hinghwa 
during the poppy campaign while the missionaries of other nationalities were 
allowed to remain. Consul Fowler secured permission for our return only by 
demanding an explanation as to why this difference was made, adding that if 
they did not answer he would ask Peking why. The answer came back that 
we could return to our work in Hinghwa. 

The poppy was mostly destroyed and for a few weeks we had comparative 
quiet. On May 4 the bandits suddenly appeared before Sienyu city and attacked 
it. The four ladies there escaped into the country and by a long circuitous 
journey reached Amoy and from there sailed to Foochow. They had to make 
this journey of several hundred miles as the road to Hinghwa was in possession 
of the bandits. .Again our church property was not molested although the 
bandits were in possession of the city for about two weeks. The men of the 
mission remained in charge of the work while the women and children went to 
Foochow. In June the bandits came out openly against the Methodist Church, 
saying in their proclamation that there was a certain band of people who were 
destroying idol and ancestor worship and it was their purpose to rid the country 
of them. Houses of church members were plundered and burned. Men, women, 
and children were carried away to the retreat of the bandits. A retired preacher 
was shot and one member was killed and quartered. It was only by the utmost 
effort that the government could be prevailed upon to move, and it was not 
until the Central Government had again brought pressure to bear upon the 
provincial officials that anything was done. A relief expedition was just in 
time to free eleven captives who were to be shot the next morning on the failure 
of a large ransom which was demanded. In this persecution the members and 
preachers suffered severely. Many members fled from their homes and were not 
allowed to return, their crops being destroyed or gathered by the robbers. Some 
of the preachers did not dare to sleep. in the chapels at night, but went secretly 
to the homes of others staying until daybreak for they feared the night raids 
of the bandits. Some members and preachers had to hide out in the mountains 
without food and shelter. Yet amid all these trials we have not heard of one 
person who has denied his faith in Christ. 
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The government did not institute rigid measures to quell the disturbance. 
This was doubtless due largely to the military governor’s displeasure with the 
missionaries for reporting the poppy situation and to the interference of a large 
group of Hinghwa gentry who for some reason or other have allied themselves 
with the bandits. The military governor finally decided to carry through a 
compromise by which “Emperor Sixteen,” the bandit leader, was to be given 
a position in the army on a large salary and with a certain number of his 
followers to be enlisted as soldiers. The governor said these were all to be 
sent to other provinces, but the bandit leader understood that he was to be in 
command of the Hinghwa Prefecture. Consul Fowler said that his government 
would never consent to such a compromise as it would shape affairs for a general 
massacre of Christians in the Hinghwa region besides placing Americans under 
the care of a bandit chief who had led an attack against their mission. The 
military governor tried to force the consul to agree to this compromise by 
saying that unless he did so he could not protect the Americans in Hinghwa. 
The legation at Peking protested that the protection of American citizens did not 
depend upon any such stipulation as the military governor laid down. The 
legation under the instruction of the Department of State asked for the punish- 
ment of the bandit leaders as well as the gentry and officials implicated in the 
affair. The Central Government has promised to comply with these demands 
while the missionaries are in Foochow at present waiting for its accomplish- 
ment. There are prospects that it will be done as President Yuan has issued 
a proclamation to that effect, and commissioners and northern troops have been 
despatched to carry out his orders. 

Not at any time during the year has the country been free from rumor and 
disturbance. Twice the missionaries have been called to Foochow by the consul 
to avoid danger. During the past twelve months the women and children have 
spent only four months in Hinghwa while the men have spent only about five. 
Such conditions have not been conducive to consecutive work. 

However, these trials have not been without fruit to our cause. The added 
burdens which have been thrown upon the native brethren in the absence of the 
missionaries have shown that they are very capable and are grounded in the 
fundamentals of Christianity. Especially have the experiences of the past year 
shown them the value of truth. The American consul has had to depend upon 
the native leaders for information as to the situation. A misstatement would 
have jeopardized the cause. They fully realized this and used the greatest care 
in thoroughly investigating all reports so that nothing but the truth would be 
reported. Time and again false reports were made by the gentry and the officials 
which would have damaged the cause, but the consul, relying upon the reports 
of our native leaders, brought the real facts to light, and in not a single case 
were they found in error, while time after time the false position of the opposi- 
tion was brought to light. The American Consul speaks in the highest terms 
of these leaders, saying that in all his long years of consular service in China 
he has never dealt with more efficient and honest men than the Hinghwa preach- 
ers. They have also exercised the greatest care in reporting only genuine perse- 
cution cases. Claims of thousands of dollars were turned down because they 
had back of them other causes than persecution. Thus they have proved the 
falseness of the statements of some enemies of the church that the Hinghwa 
mission is built on law suits and political influence of the church with the 
government. They have shown unmistakably that the church is being built on 
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the rock Christ Jesus. This manifestation of the solid Christian character of 
the native brethren is worth all the suffering of the past year. 


Evangelistic Work 


Last year we inaugurated the plan of preaching the Gospel in every village 
and household for which we were responsible in the Hinghwa region. The 
campaign was to cover three years. The preachers were organized by sections for 
mutual help and inspiration. The members who could spare time to help in 
the work were organized into groups and went with the pastors to help teach 
and preach. The work was to be carried out systematically following a map 
which was-drawn for each circuit. Notwithstanding the abnormal conditions 
of the past year when it meant danger to life and property to be identified 
with the Christians our preachers during the interims between the various 
uprisings, carried out this plan to some extent with the result that we are 
closing the present year with an increase in membership and contributions. It 
is certainly marvelous! Conditions naturally would have called for a marked 
decrease but Christ has been with his servants just as he has promised to be 
with them. This shows that the Gospel is getting a deep hold upon the people 
and we have every reason to believe that as soon as normal conditions are 
restored we will have a great ingathering. The position which the church has 
taken in regard to the opium curse and the persecution which she has had to 
endure for that stand will not be unnoticed by a large number of people who 
are in favor of the reform but who have been powerless to oppose it. In fact 
we believe that the masses of the people will recognize that the church has done 
a great service for the country and that they accordingly are going to be in 
a favorable attitude toward the message. Our prayer is that the coming year 
may give us freedom to carry out the evangelistic campaign. 


Sunday Schools 

Realizing the value of training up the children of the church in the 
precepts of the Word we have made a special effort this year to have Sunday 
schools opened at every station. Every preacher has been furnished with 
cards and printed Bible texts as well as lesson helps. We have also urged 
that they be not content with getting the children of the Christians into these 
Sunday schools but that they also make a special effort to get in the children of 
the heathen. We find that these children are very eager to get colored pictures 
and cards. We have therefore offered cards as rewards for memorizing important 
texts of Scripture: Some of these cards have Scripture texts in Chinese with 
expositions of some phase of the Christian doctrine. We know that these will 
be carried back into the homes of the children where they will be read by 
many who otherwise could not be reached. I know that many of the preachers 
have been carrying out this plan and we hope to push it more vigorously than 
ever during the coming year. 


Medical Work 

For some years plans have been on foot to build a hospital in Antau, the 
seaport of Hinghwa. During the year the purchase of the site has been com- 
pleted and the building begun. It is now almost completed, being built of 
stone. A gift from friends in Buffalo, N. Y., has made possible the completion 
of the plan. The native brethren have also subscribed very generously, giving 
about one thousand dollars gold. Dr. Li Ko-sing, a member of the Conference 


> 
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who has taken a medical course in the Peking Medical School, has carried on 
the medical work during the year. Besides carrying on dispensary work he 
has been able to receive some in-patients as well as to have in training a class 
of students. At the same time the medical work for women has been carried 
on by one of Dr. Li Bi Cu’s assistants from Ngucheng. Antau presents a very 
needy field and one of large opportunity for medical work as there are at least 
one thousand people within an hour’s journey of the new hospital. Every bit 
of the space in the building will be put in use as soon as it is completed. 

Although it has not been possible to hold the Annual Conference at the close 
of the year on account of the unsettled conditions, yet we are looking forward 
to the new year with enlarged hope believing that there are great signs of 
promise. The past year’s experiences have drawn us closer to God and equipped 
us for better service. Thus God is able to even use the evil designs of his 
enemies to serve his cause and we have been led to believe more firmly than 
ever that, “To them that love God all things work together for good, even to 
them that are called according to his purpose.” 


PINGHAI DISTRICT 


Pinghai District includes the eastern end of the Pinghai peninsula and the 
adjacent islands. Lamyit island is the place where our mission first started in 1865. 
The first station on the mainland was near Pinghai, the local seaport. The people 
are extremely poor on account of the poverty of the soil and lack of water. But 
they are very accessible and work among them brings large returns. Lamyit Island 
is notorious for its pirates, who infest the coast. 

No Report. 

SIENYU DISTRICT 

Sienyu District is located in the valley of the Sienyu River, about thirty miles 
from the coast. Some of the mission centers are in the foothills which border the 
coast plain. The district or department of Sienyu is very populous and extremely 
productive. The people are comparatively well off, and upon that account somewhat 
less accessible to the gospel than in other parts of the Conference; but there was a 
great awakening there in the spring of 1909. 

Sienyu 
_ Sienyu (Singiu) is situated at the head of navigation of the Sienyu River, about 
thirty miles from Hinghwa city. 

Methodist ‘Episcopal mission work was begun in 1870. Other mission boards at 
work, here are the Church Missionary Society and the Church of England Zenana 

ission. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Emma J. Betow, M.D., Martha Lebeus, 
Martha L. Nicolaisen, and Paula Seidlmann (on furlough). 

Institutions: Sienyu Intermediate School. W. F. M. S.: Isabel Hart Boarding 
School for Girls, Frieda Knoechel Memorial Training School for Bible Women, 
Margaret Eliza Nast Memorial Hospital. 


Dene Cin Sine, Superintendent 


This year we have begun a special evangelistic campaign to encourage the 
members to believe the Gospel more fervently, to worship God more stead- 
fastly, to study the Scriptures diligently, to be always in prayer, and to zealously 
proclaim the gospel to others. Our plan is to save many from sin, to serve 
Jesus Christ, to worship him as their Saviour, and God as their Father. We 
purpose to cause the truth to flourish, giving the glory to God. But the disturb- 
ances have hindered us from carrying out this program completely and the 
church has met great trouble. 


Uprising of the Bandits 
Last year just at the close of the Annual Conference Sienyu was captured 
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by “Emperor Sixteen.” This came upon us very suddenly. Great fear seized 
upon the people. Miss Lebeus and Dr. Betow fled to the country and hid there 
leaving behind all of their possessions for they could not take them with them. 
On the second day the bandits fled on the approach of the soldiers. We returned 
to the mission compound. The government officials then went out to destroy the 
poppy but the people were unwilling.to submit and resisted. Therefore great 
disorder arose throughout the country. There was no peace. The church people 
were greatly afraid. On the morning of May 4, 1913, Emperor Sixteen again 
attacked Sienyu city.: At midnight men came telling us that the bandits had 
arrived. Fear was in the hearts of all. Knees shook and hands trembled. 
Mouths were not able to utter a word. All persons at the mission compound 
decided to flee. At that time the grown people feared while the children cried, 
but we had to quickly get away. The night was very dark so that we could 
not see the road. Many stumbled and fell. The four ladies of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society had to endure much hardship. They had no chairs, 
but fled with the rest to a hidden place. Rev. W. B. Cole was at Sienyu at the 
time visiting the work so he had to bear the hardships with us. There are 
seven children in my household. Five of them are small and had to be carried 
as we ran. I also had in my possession church funds, so my difficulties in 
getting away were very great. When daylight came the ladies went to the 
house of a retired preacher and stayed there. Brother Cole stayed with us 
in the house of a church member. He had nothing to eat and slept 
in the hall of the house. The soldiers two weeks later recaptured the city and 
~ we moved back to our homes but in a short time rumors arose. We feared that 
the country would soon be in turmdil. I moved my family to another place to 
dwell. Therefore I had to use much money. But I had to stay at the compound 
on account of looking after the affairs of the church. The walking to and fro 
brought sickness upon me. 


Persecution 


The drug store and oil depot of one of our members was robbed by the 
bandits. The house of Pua Dong Cing on the Haucheng Circuit was plundered 
and seven women and children seized and imprisoned in the retreat of the 
bandits where they remained a week. They demanded two thousand dollars 
for their release. On the Gadeng Circuit the crops of ten of our members were 
plundered and destroyed. Their homes were robbed, their houses burned, and 
four persons seized. One of these, Ng Kai Ngeng, a retired preacher, was shot. 
Even at this time of writing these members are not allowed to return to their 
homes. They have little to eat or wear and are in very destitute circumstances. 
Because the losses of Sienyu were very great, the magistrate levied a tax to 
indemnify the losses. Some of our members had to give money for this purpose. 


Conditions on the Circuits 


Sienyu city has had to bear great hardships, for the bandits kept up a 
continual disturbance. The Boys’ School could not open. Therefore the 
church here is not flourishing and the contributions have fallen off $100. 
Gadeng has endured much persecution but God in his great mercy has helped 
them. There have been decided gains in believers and contributions. A new 
station has been opened at Keong-tau and is prospering. Sui-gau is flourishing, 
and there have been large increases in members and benevolences. Leng-ceo 
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is an important place. The work has been pressing but thanks to God’s help 
much has been accomplished. The people have had peace. Hing-tai has many 
high mountains and the roads lead over long mountain passes. Hardship has 
been endured and the Word faithfully preached. Many have heard and believed. 
On Leng-ho-sua many have been led to keep the Sabbath. Hau-cheng has 
witnessed growth in the doctrine. The preacher, Na Ging Eong, carefully 
expounded the Word and the members gladly listened to his instruction. But 
alas he became sick and has died. 

Ciasua’s people are glad to help in the work. 

Meong-su has opened a school and enrolled some new hearers. Giang-sua 
has lost ground. The members are not zealous and have been unwilling to help 
in the work. Heong-iong has made a slight advance over last year. 

Leng-hua is weak and losing ground. There is nothing favorable to be 
reported for it. 


Statistics 


Membership, 1,530, an increase of 262. Raised for self-support, preachers’ 
salaries, $1,742; preachers’ aid, $55.50; for Home Missions, $2,289; Jubilee 
Fund, $325; a total of $4,412, a substantial increase. 


General Statistics 


Truly we have met with much distress this year. I have had to move 
back and forth finding no place where I could rest in peace. The persecuted 
members came to me. Often violent rumors broke forth that the bandits were 
coming again to fight against the city. Some said that the Bandit Chief Ng 
Liang was angry at the church accusing it of interfering with his plans. There- 
fore many rumors arose saying that he was coming to kill the preachers and 
burn all the houses in the compound. Hearing these things we could not sleep. 
We cannot put in words all that we have had to endure. We ask the bishop 
to pray for us and ask God to cause the government to repent and send soldiers 
to subdue the bandits. Thus we can enjoy peace and be free to preach the 
Gospel to men. Many men will be led to confess Jesus and to worship God. 
Amen. 


TATIEN DISTRICT 


Tatien (Duacheng) District includes the city of Tatien and surrounding villages. 
It covers parts of three counties and contains representatives of thirteen. The district 
covers a large area, but is sparsely settled. The roads are rough and hilly. 

We are the only mission at work in this region, and our responsibility is corre- 
spondingly great. It is a very fruitful field if intensively cultivated; but we have 
not been able to occupy it even by one foreign missionary. 


No report. 
TEHWA DISTRICT 


Tehwa (Dehhua) District includes the city of Tehwa and surrounding villages. 
The district is large, requiring a trip of about 327 miles to make a single round of 
the district. The country is mountainous, the altitudes being from 600 to 1,850 feet. 
he population numbers about 46,000. The principal industry is the manufacture of 
pottery. ; 


. 


Tehwa 


_. Tehwa (Dehhua) is located on the Shwangki River, in a mountain valley, about 
eighty miles west of Hinghwa city. It is in the heart of the pottery region. 

_ Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. The English Presbyterian 
Mission is at work here, but only through Chinese agents. 
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Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Jessie A. Marriott, Gertrude Strawick (on 
furlough), and Althea M. Todd. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Susie L. M. Mansfield Girls’ Boarding School, Carrie 
R. Donnel’s Women’s School. 


No report. 


YUNGCHUN DISTRICT 


Yungchun (Ingchung) District includes the department city of Yungchun and 
surrounding villages. It is about 250 miles around the district. 

This district was set apart from the Tehwa District in 1907. The English 
Presbyterian Mission is at work in the district. 


Yungchun 


Yungchun (Ingchung) (population, 12,000) is a department city located fifty 
miles southwest of Hinghwa, upon the bank of a mountain river. The people are 
very idolatrous and keep a number of temples in a good state of repair. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. 

Missionaries: Rev. Joseph W. Hawley and Mrs, Hawley. 

Institutions: Hardy Training School, Biblical School. 


No report. 
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: CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


The Central China Conference, located in the heart of the great plain of the 
Yangtze, includes the southern parts of the Kiangsu Province on both sides of the 
Yangtze, and part of the province of Anhwei, This field embraces some of the most 
populous cities of China, together with fertile egricultural districts. The country 
is well provided with means of communication by numerous navigable canals, rivers, 
and creeks. Nanking and Chinkiang are on the Shanghai and Nanking Railway. The 
Grand Canal, which runs through the Kiangsu Province, is of immense commercial 
importance. Railroads are being constructed from Nanking westward to the Szech- 
wan Province, and southwest to Wuhu. The Tientsin Pukow Railway starts north 
from Pukow, the city opposite Nanking, on the north bank of the Yangtze River. By 
this road one may go to Tientsin in 26 hours and Peking in 27. 

Mission work was begun by missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1867, and this region was set apart as the Central China Mission in 1869. The first 
annual meeting was held at Kiukiang in 1875. In accordance with an enabling act 
passed by the General Conference in 1904, the Central China Mission Conference 
was organized in 1907. In 1908 it was organized into an Annual Conference. 

In 19t2 the Conference was divided into the Central China Conference and the 
Kiangsi Mission Conference. The former extends up the river to and including An- 
king, the capital of the Anhwei Province; and the latter the northern and central 
part of the Kiangsi Province, especially about the Poyang Lake, and a part of the 
Province of Hupeh north of the Yangtze. : 


The Second Revolution 

The annual session of this Conference was held the first part of November, 
1913, and was a period of deep and lasting fellowship. The troubles through 
which the Conference has passed during the year in connection with the revolu- 
tion and the disturbed conditions in Central China has revealed the love of the 
Chinese and the missionaries for each other. The foreigners opened their 
resident compounds to Chinese refugees without reference to their Christian 
standing and not only our own church members but many other Chinese found 
safety through the care and protection of the missionaries. The common danger 
drew the foreigners into closer fellowship with each other deepening the com- 
munity life which always exists on foreign shores. The life of every Christian 
was spared and the property of most of them escaped destruction, a thing which 
seems to the Chinese and to all concerned clearly providential. Coming from 
an area in which drought and famine have inflicted great suffering, which has 
been augmented by the second revolution, the members of the Annual Confer- 
ence were exceedingly grateful to meet again. 


Growth of the Conference 


In spite of the disturbed conditions the Chinese have been more open to the 
Gospel than ever before. There has been a gain of 142 in full membership, 270 
in probationers, or a thirty-seven per cent increase for the Conference. The 
membership is small, yet the large per cent of increase fills all with hope 
for the future. 


Reinforcing the Ministry 


Of the six Methodist graduates from the Theological School, five entered 
the Central China Conference and one returned to his old home in the Kiangsi 
Mission Conference. The Central Church in Nanking, under the leadership 
of Mr. J. H. Blackstone, has had a busy year. This splendid church has been 
rebuilt largely through the liberality of Mr. Blackstone and his father, and is 
located in the business portion of the city and admirably adapted for an insti- 
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tutional church. There we conduct a day school for boys and a night school 
for young clerks, besides holding evangelistic services three nights in the week. 
The congregations run from 200 to 400, and Bishop Bashford preached to 
between six and seven hundred people there. Strong Chinese preachers have 
been sent to Chinkiang, with its population of 250,000, and Wuhu, with a 
population of 130,000, and others to points of from 30,000 to 50,000 people each. 

A fine large church with an auditorium which will seat 1,600 people, with 
sixteen rooms for institutional work, is being erected within a short distance of 
the University. This will cost, when completed, $15,000 gold. It will become 
the headquarters for the University and the people of the north end of the city, 
the finest residence section of Nanking. 

The Conference was greatly saddened through the loss of Mrs. Edwin James 
and Mrs. George Miller, wives of our missionaries, and successful and devoted 
workers among the women of China. 


CHINKIANG DISTRICT 


Chinkiang District includes the prefectural city of Chinkiang in the Kiangsu 
Province, and about a half dozen out stations. The Grand Canal and the Shanghai 
and Nanking Railway pass through this district. 


Chinkiang 


Chinkiang, located at the junction of the Yangtze River and the Grand Canal, 
and on the Shanghai and Nanking Railway, is a city of great commercial importance. 
It has water connections with all parts of the empire, and by the Tientsin-Pukow 
line has a railway connection with Peking and Tientsin. How natural the location 
is for a large city is shown by the fact that before the Taiping rebellion Chinkiang 
had a population of 500,000. At the close of that rebellion the population was 
25,000, including the military camp. To-day it numbers fully 300,000, and is grow- 
ing rapidly. Most of the population is outside the city walls. The city has electric 
lights. It is the chief distributing center for salt and rice. Only five other cities 
in the Republic have a larger customs revenue, and it is exceeded by only one other 
river port, Hankow. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1881. Other Mission Boards 
at work here are the China Inland Mission, the Southern Baptist Convention, the 
Southern Presbyterians, and the Protestant Episcopal. 

Missionaries: Mr. John W. Bovyer and Mrs. Bovyer, Rev. Fred R. Sibley (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Sibley (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Flora M. Carncross 
(on furlough), Emma E. Robbins, M.D., Gertrude Taft, M.D., and Miss Flora A. 
Hyde. 
? Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Boarding School for Girls, Women’s Hospital. Or- 
phanage, partly supported by Christian Herald funds. 


F. R. Srerey, Superintendent 


Effect of the Revolution 

The political conditions which have existed during the year have created 
problems and situations which have severely tested us. Our church has lost 
no members or probationers by death, though some have suffered the loss of their 
property. In the midst of these testings the church is marked by a spirit of 
willingness and harmony in all its undertakings. 


Work of Dr. Verity—Comity and Cooperation 

Early in the year Dr. Jonathan Verity of the Cincinnati Conference, whose 
nephew is an honored member of the North China Conference, came to Chin- 
kiang. Our sister missions accepted an invitation to engage in united work 
for a period of nine days. The services were held in the Presbyterian Church 
and the audiences numbered 4oo to 600 daily. Special services on five successive 
mornings were held for the 300 students and pupils of the various mission 
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schools. The general effect of these meetings was most helpful and uplifting. 
This is but part of a considerable amount of united work by all the denomina- 
tions in Chinkiang. We united in the day of prayer for China and followed this 
by a series of union meetings to which the officials and literati of the city were 
specially invited. This movement met with a large degree of favor and the 
place of meeting was filled with the intelligent and responsible people of the 
city. The Southern Presbyterians have invited us to join with them in the 
occupation of a city of one hundred thousand people lying to the east of Chin- 
kiang, twenty miles away on the railroad. They already have a small church 
on the edge of the city and they desire us to add our strength to theirs in the 
effort to adequately occupy the city itself. 

The street chapel work in Chinkiang has been the best in recent years. 
From four to six afternoons every week our Chinese preachers carry on services 
to audiences which comfortably fill the building. Usually from fifteen to forty 
persons avail themselves of the opportunity to meet the pastor in the after 
meeting for a closer inquiry into the meaning of Christianity. Work has also 
been done in two towns south of Chinkiang, where the beginnings are marked 
by a very favorable response on the part of the people. 


Statistics 


Total membership, 112, showing a net increase of nine per cent. There has 
been an average attendance upon the Gospel services of 360, showing an increase 
at this point of twenty per cent over the previous year. There have been 
twenty-eight baptisms. 


Educational Work 


There is a boys’ school in Chinkiang and a boys’ orphanage, intrusted to 
the care of Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Bovyer, who have come to us as self-supporting 
missionaries for a period of five years. The girls’ day schools have had a 
prosperous year, and the total enrollment in both boys’ and girls’ schools num- 
bers 108, an increase of fifty-five per cent over last year. We find a splendid 
field for evangelistic effort in these schools. 


Women’s Hospital 


We are glad to report that the new building for the Women’s Hospital is 


almost completed. It has had a year of good progress under the management 
of Drs. Taft and Robbins. 


NANKING DISTRICT 


Nanking District includes the city of Nanking, which is the capital of Kiangsu 
Province, and the residence of the viceroy of Kiangsu, Anhwei and Kiangsi, and 
four outside circuits. ; 


Nanking 


_ Nanking (population 40,000) is the official capital of the Kiangsu Province, and 
is situated on the south bank of the Yangtze, 200 miles from Shanghai. It was the 
metropolis of China until 1403. During the revolution of 1911 and 1912, Nanking 
was chosen as the headquarters of the republican government. 

Nanking is now connected by railway to Shanghai, and with Tientsin and Peking 
by the Tientsin-Pukow line. There is.a city railway and more carriage roads 
than in any other inland city in China. It exports large quantities of raw 
silk and flowered satin. Nanking is one of the great mission centers of China. 
With the exception of Shanghai, and, possibly, of Pekiag, no city in China has such 
a large body of missionaries or such magnificent institutions. In May, 1910, China’s 
first National Industrial Exposition was opened in Nanking and attracted unusual 
attention not only to Nanking but also to the vast resources of the entire empire. 
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It is significant that the construction of the many magnificent buildings was intrusted 
to a Christian young man, the product of our mission schools and American education. 

Nanking is a practical example of union missionary work in China. The union 
institutions are: The Union University of Nanking (seven societies) ; The Yangtze 
Valley Woman’s College (just being organized) (ten or so societies); The Union 
Bible Training School and Theological Seminary (five societies); The Union Bible 
School for Women (nine societies); The Union Nurses’ Training School (seven 
societies). 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1883. Other Mission Boards at 
work here are the Presbyterian Mission (North), the Presbyterian Mission (South), 
Protestant Episcopal Mission, Society of Friends, Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, Young Men’s Christian Association, and American Advent Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Robert C. Beebe, M.D., and Mrs. Beebe, Rev. James H. 
Blackstone and Mrs. Blackstone, Rey. Arthur J. Bowen and Mrs. Bowen (on fur- 
lough), Mr. William F. Hummel and Mrs. Hummel, Rev. Arthur W. Martin (on 
furlough)!and Mrs. Martin (on furlough), Rev. William Millward and Mrs. Millward, 
Rev. Harry F. Rowe and Mrs. Rowe, Rev. Wilbur F. Wilson and Mrs. Wilson, Miss 
Adelaide M. Wixon, Dr. Frank P. Gaunt. W. F. M. S.: Misses Elizabeth Goucher, 
Mary G. Kesler, Winifred E. Muir (on furlough), Sarah Peters, Ella C. Shaw, Laura 
M. White, Cora L. Rahe, Jean Loomis, Edith R. Youtsey. 

Institutions: Nanking University (merged into the University of Nanking, a 
union institution, in December, 1909) ; with several affiliated schools, Philander Smith 
Memorial Hospital. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, and the Arvilla Lake 
Memorial Bible Women’s School. 


THE UNIVERSITY AT NANKING 
Its Purpose and Organization 


This institution is a Union undertaking, composed of the Disciples, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Southern Presbyterian, Northern and Southern Baptist, and 
Southern Methodist Missions working in East Central China. ‘The first three 
societies named participate in all departments of the work; the Northern 
Baptists in the advanced work only, and the Southern Presbyterian, Southern 
Methodist, and the Southern Baptist in the Medical School only. 

- The institution is controlled by a Board of Trustees, elected by the Mission- 
ary Societies participating, with headquarters in New York city, with the duties 
usually devolving upon trustees. On the field the missions represented appoint 
men to act as a Board of Managers, to have more immediate control of the 
institution. 

The University is incorporated by the Regents of the University of the 
State of New York, and the degrees are granted by them. 

Title to all property, including that originally held by the Missionary 
Societies, is vested in the Board of Trustees, hence the organization is a 
thoroughgoing union, rather than an affiliation or federation. The total value of 
all property, including lands, buildings, and equipment is approximately $204,000. 
There are nine main buildings and a hospital building, together with twelve 
residences. Funds are definitely pledged for five of the buildings in the new 
College and University group, the land has been purchased, and the architect 
-is now in Nanking, making final surveys and investigations as to building 
materials, plans, etc. An expert civil engineer has also been engaged, and is 
now in Nanking to look after the construction of the buildings. 


Departments 

The University, at present, includes the following departments: The last 
four years of. Grammar School Grade (Middle School); a High School; a 
College or Arts Department; a Medical School with a large hospital owned 
by the University; a Normal Teachers’ Training Department, with separate 
grounds and buildings, and an Elementary practice school attached; the begin- 
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nings in an Agricultural Department; and a Language School for New Mis- 
sionaries, with something over fifty in attendance. The total enrollment in 
March, 1913, was 553. 

There are thirty Chinese teachers, not including the twenty who give 
their time to the Language School, and twenty-four American teachers in all 
departments. Eight of these give all their time to the Medical Department. 

The institution works in the fullest harmony with the government and the 
officials of the city. The ex-governor has taken over an obligation of over 
$2,500 gold, and the support of an American trained Chinese young man, at 
$75 gold per month, in connection with the Agricultural work. The officials, 
gentry, and business men have generously supported this line of work especially. 
The institution is cooperating with the government and private school teachers 
in the city in a gratifying manner in connection with the Normal Training 
School; some seventy-five of whom were enrolled in regular classes during the 
fall and winter. 


Services to the Community 


During the year, as a result of the wholesale looting of the city in Septem- 
ber, the University, together with the other missionary forces of the city, has 
rendered conspicuous service to the community. This consisted in protecting 
in our compounds a large number of women and girls from the violence of the 
soldiers; the giving of employment to as many as one thousand destitute men, 
at times for several months, in building roads, filling ponds, and digging out 
canals in harmony with the wishes of the authorities and under the efficient 
direction of Professor Bailie; and the helping to reestablish many smaller mer- 
chants in business. In all of the work of relief, protection, and counsel through 
the distressing months of the fall and winter, the University and its staff 
stand forth conspicuously in the minds of the people and officials. 

In connection with the students and teachers of the Union Theological 
School, our students and teachers have held group Bible study classes in various 
parts of the city, especially for the old Confucian Scholar Class. As a result 
of these Bible classes, and the personal work on the part of the students, over 
three hundred of these Confucian scholars have expressed a desire to affiliate 
with the various churches through the city. Of the seventy-five of this class of 
men in the Normal School, forty-five have taken their stand for Christ. When 
we recall that it is these men in China that it has been by far the hardest to 
reach and draw into the church, these results of the work of the Christian 
students are very encouraging indeed. The practical relief afforded many of 
them in their distress, the sympathy and helpfulness manifested, and the con- 
nection of this social service with the message of the Gospel, made an almost 
irresistible appeal. 

During the year, very substantial progress has been made in effecting the 
larger union that has been developing in East Central China. The East China 
Educational Union is perfecting plans for closer cooperation of all educational 
work in these four provinces, standardization of courses, union supervision of 
elementary work, and a thoroughgoing educational survey of the territory. 
The Northern Baptists have joined the Union at Nanking in the University work, 
and all of the missions doing higher educational work in this territory, except 


the Protestant Episcopal, have agreed upon Nanking as the University center 
for this region. 
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School of Medicine 


The East China Union Medical College, which was organized as a separate 
institution, has, during the year, become the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity, under our Boards of Trustees and Managers. Additional members to 
both bodies have been elected by the Boards and Missions not otherwise in the 
University. This makes seven societies cooperating in this department. Eight 
physicians from the best medical schools in the United States are now giving 
all of their time to the department or are studying the language preparatory to 
full work in it. 


Language School 


The first year of the Language School has been an unqualified success. 
Forty-eight students were in attendance. Some twenty carefully selected Chinese 
teachers, under the very efficient supervision of Mr. Gia, were employed. Much 
credit for the success attained is due to Mr. Gia, the head Chinese teacher, and 
to the untiring efforts of Mr. Meigs, Mr. William R. Stewart, and Mr. Frank 
Garrett. Sincere thanks are also due the Permanent Committee on Language 
Schools, two of whose members, Dr. Parker and Mr. Crowfoot, kindly came 
to Nanking to hold the final examinations. They made valuable suggestions 
which are being followed in this year’s work. 

Mr. W. F. Wilson is giving his undivided time to the school this second year, 
after having done considerable teaching in it the first year. During the summer 
he and Mr. Gia worked over the whole material to be covered, arranging it with 
the greatest detail into the requisite number of lessons in the light of the first 
year’s experience. There are now over fifty students enrolled, representing ten 
different societies, and splendid reports .reach us of the school. 


Afforestation and Colonization Work 


The afforestation and colonization work under Mr. Bailie has been develop- 
ing very hopefully. The fighting on Purple Mountain and the consequent 
inability of his men to care for the trees there, especially to water them during 
the drought, and a fire started by the soldiers, injured many trees in parts of the 
reserve. The gentry and officials at Lai An Hsien, thirty miles north of 
Nanking, have granted nearly 10,000 acres of waste land there to the Colonization 
- Association, and Mr. Bailie was mapping it out and making arrangements to 
settle refugee families on it all summer. After the fall of Nanking and the 
looting, the Relief Committee called Mr. Bailie to the city to take charge of 
certain phases of the relief work, and for most of the fall he has supervised from 
600 to 1,000 men in building roads and doing any other work possible in and 
about the city to give employment to these men. 


Signs of Progress 

Dr. Williams’s work for the University in America in securing funds, and 
in making friends for us, has been most noteworthy. Funds for the erection 
of five of the main buildings in the new college and university group have 
been promised, as well as for three new residences. About twenty acres of land 
have been purchased, and a splendid property, costing $21,000, secured for the 
Normal School, the latter through the kind offices of Dr. F. D. Gamewell. We 
are deeply grateful to Dr. Williams, Dr. Gamewell, and to the many friends who 
have made this development possible. 
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A class of six young men was graduated from the College in June, and 
they have since been given their degrees and diplomas by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. It is gratifying to know that all of these 
young men have entered mission work. Two of them are teaching the Chinese 
classics in the Middle School, one as the head of that department. This is in 
line with our policy of having Christian teachers for the classics as well as for 
Western subjects. 


Endowment 


The paramount need of the University at this stage in its development is 
an adequate endowment. The success of the union undertaking, leading to even 
greater possibilities than at first hoped for, demands a larger income than the 
Boards can possibly provide from their regular resources. We believe that the 
needs, the opportunities, and the whole situation as regards Christian education 
and union enterprise in China call for the same kind of generous support from 
men and women of large means that is being afforded our church and private 
institutions in the home lands. Now is the strategic time to make possible Chris- 
tian educational institutions of commanding influence. The union is no longer 
an experiment. Its feasibility and possibilities have been demonstrated. It 
calls for large gifts for its permanent endowment. The increasing interdepend- 
ence of the East and the West, the unquestioned world influence to be exerted 
by China, and the tremendous opportunities for Christian education, all alike 
demand a larger support for such institutions. 


Tue NANKING SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
H. F. Rowe, Principal 


We are all conscious that the school is on trial. This semester sees the 
beginning of the third year of our history as a union institution. Among the 
events we may report are the following: 


The Student Body 


Attendance has grown from sixty-eight to ninety-three; an increase in one 
year of over thirty-six per cent. The school in just two years doubled the 
attendance with which its career as a union institution was begun. 

The grade of the students, the preparation with which they come, shows an 
advance which is not less noteworthy. College men and men of high attainments 
in Chinese subjects are being attracted to this school. In the Junior Class in the 
Advanced Department there are three college graduates, and two other good 
Chinese scholars, while none of the men have less than the equivalent of a college 
preparatory course. There are, in addition to these, ten men who have finished 
all or a part of their college work. 

The high purpose of the men is noteworthy. There is a fine spirit of zeal 
for the work of the ministry, and a rising tide of genuine piety and spiritual 
discernment among the students, and we find in this much of the inspiration 
under which we work. 


Development of the Institution 


During the year the constitution under which this union school is to work 
has been framed and has now been adopted by three of the four. cooperating 
denominations. This constitution, containing a credal statement, has been care- 
fully drawn, has undergone close scrutiny, and is now, we believe, acceptable 
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to all concerned. With the acceptance of this constitution by the cooperating 
missions the permanent union in theological teaching will be consummated. 

There have been additions made to our plant, while the land has been walled, 
so that we now have all the land we shall need for the development of a 
thoroughly equipped theological’ school. 

The Methodist Church, South, has decided to make this her school of 
theology and has joined the union. Thus we embrace the Presbyterian, the 
Disciples, and the Methodist Churches of America in this federated brotherhood 
for the training of a Chinese ministry, and there is no North and South limita- 
tion. 


The Graduates 


We will graduate in about two and one half months twenty-one men. Of 
these eight are in the Advanced Department and thirteen in the Training Depart- 
ment. Five of these eight are students from our own mission, while one of the 
men graduating from the Training School is a Methodist. This means that in 
the Kiangnan and Central China Conference there will be six more men who 
may receive appointment, and our lines can be extended by just that much. 

Last year there were three Methodist graduates. Hence the school is 
already beginning to bear fruit. We must see to it that this school is supported, 
that worthy men be found and turned toward this high calling, that every 
encouragement be given to us in our task of training the men who are going 
to make possible the evangelization of China. 

With the present attendance there will graduate thirty men each year; in 
a little while this number will be increased to forty or more. 

If in the next ten years this school can graduate 400 men, it will be a con- 
tribution to the evangelization of China second to none that is now in prospect. 


WUHU DISTRICT 


Wuhu District includes the central and eastern parts of the Anhwei Province. 
The country around Wuhu is one of the finest rice-producing districts in all China. 
A short distance from Wuhu City are great deposits of coal, iron, and copper. 


Wuhu 


Wuhu (population, 130,000) is situated in the Anhwei Province on the Yangtze 
River, about 250 miles from Shanghai. It is a great rice emporium. A. complete 
network of small rivers, which empty into the Yangtze near Wuhu, makes the city 
a strategic base from which to carry on evangelistic work in other parts of the 
Province. A railway is being constructed to connect Wuhu with the southern 
portions of this province. This will tap the great tea districts as well as the coal 
and iron fields. Another railway is projected between Nanking and Wuhu. The 
Wuhu Railway will eventually connect with a proposed line to Nanchang (Kiangsi). 

The first missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church were sent to Wuhu in 
1883. Other Mission Boards at work here are the Protestant Episcopal Mission, 
China Inland Mission, Christian and Missionary Alliance, Foreign Christian Mis- 
sionary Society, and American Advent Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. George Miller, John A. Lewis, Dr. Jesse H. Baldwin, Ernest 
M. Johnstone and Mrs. Johnstone, Miss Mabel A. McCracken. W. F. M. Misses 
Edith M. Crane (on furlough), and Kate L. Ogborn. 

Institution: Wuhu General Hospital. 


Georce Miter, Superintendent 
A Record of Gain and Loss 
In writing this report, I find that it is a record of joy and sorrow, of 
gain and loss. The mysterious events of Providence have emphasized our 
helplessness, and we have waited patiently for the light which comforts and 
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enlarges. Our path has been by way of the Cross, and we have learned to 
“measure our life by loss instead of gain, not by the wine drunk, but by the 


1 


wine poured out. 


Dr. E. R. Hart ; 
In the early spring Dr. Hart was taken from us, not in anger, but in love. 
He was taken after twenty years of happy and faithful service. It seems 
strange that one so fit and acceptable should be cut off so suddenly. Of the 
resident missionaries, he was the oldest, and in his position as superintendent 
of the hospital was known far and wide. As a surgeon, he was peculiarly suc- 
cessful, and as a gentleman he was greatly respected. He looked forward to 
more experienced years of fruitful service, but it was not to be, for he heard the 
voice of the Master say, “Well done, enter thou into the joy of the Lord.” 


Effect of the Revolution 

For a time the Revolutionary War stopped all aggressive effort. Most of 
our churches were located within the fighting zone. The troubles in and 
around Tih Kang lasted for almost two months, but I am glad to say that 
none of our people were injured or molested. At Yuin Tsao, the Northern 
and Southern troops struggled hard for supremacy. Eventually the government 
troops crossed the river and this relieved the anxiety and lessened the danger. 
It looked for a time as if the city of Wuhu were going to be sacked and 
looted, but the arrival of the fleet saved the situation. During both revolu- 
tionary efforts we in Wuhu have been very fortunate. We have escaped with 
_comparatively little loss. 

The strain on the churches has been a severe test of their loyalty. A few 
of the leaders and many of the members were afraid that the success of the 
government troops might bring persecution. I am glad to say that their fears 
have not been realized and that, at present, the rowdy and wicked element in 
society has gone to other parts or abandoned its precarious mode of living. 


Dr. Verity’s Visit 

Considering the condition of the past year, it is gratifying to report general 
progress. There has been no great tidal wave of advance, but the various 
branches of the work have gone forward. There is a strong factor of safety 
in progress. In this connection the Chinese proverb is worth quoting, “P’uh 
p’ah man, chi p’ah chan”’—“Do not be afraid of slowness, but of stops.” The 
visit of Dr. Verity was a decided inspiration. He was not able to go round 
the district, but the meetings which he held in the hospital chapel were 
greatly blessed. He eminently possesses the qualifications of a soul winner. 
He has a passion for souls, The strength of his big heart was used entirely in 
this holy art. The conversions which took place under his ministry have 
given us almost perfect satisfaction. They stand to bless him, and they ‘prove 
beyond doubt that soul winning is the biggest thing in the realm of universal 
achievement. “What is a man profited if he gain the whole world and lose 
his soul?” 


Day Schools 


Our day school work is encouraging. In the district we have twelve boys’ 
schools and nine girls’ schools. The average attendance is a little over 500. 


1 Mr. Miller refers to‘the death of his}wife, which occurred{during this past year. 
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The amount received from fees for the year is $1,370 (Mexican). One of the 
schools is wholly self-supporting, two are two thirds self-supporting, the re- 
mainder are almost fifty per cent self-supporting. 

When we consider that the government day schools are all free, this 
measure of self-support is an evidence of how the people appreciate the privilege. 
The schools are, in a very real sense, evangelistic centers. The children often 
carry the good seed home and scatter it. The pastors and Bible women also 
find the homes of the children open to them and through this means of contact 
parents and friends have been led to attend the House of God, and, in the end, 
not a few have been brought into the pleasure of a new life in Christ Jesus. 
We are anxious to increase this branch of the work and to conserve it con- 
tinuously. We are hoping that as soon as possible we may be able both in 
the north and south of the district, to establish two day schools of middle 
and high school grade. 


Self-support and Growth 

The pastoral part of the work has been attended to with diligence. In 
the midst of the troubles, the care of the churches was heavy. These servants 
of Jesus Christ stayed at the place of duty, although, in some cases, it was 
fraught with danger. The increase in pastoral support shows the growing 
respect the members have for the Christian ministry and their legitimate aim 
at self-government. The pastoral support we have received, in all, is $597.26 
(Mexican); for other benevolences, $646.38; and for building, $325; a total 
of $1,568.63. 

The increase in membership has also been very encouraging. Old and 
young, we have added exactly one hundred. In addition to this we have received 
155 on probation and we have, approximately, about 1,500 inquirers. 

Within the year, we have managed to make substantial extensions. Toward 
the south we have opened Ning-Kueh. It is the most influential center in the 
south and has the promise of being a fruitful field. We held a week’s mission 
meeting there, and we had the able assistance of Mr. King Fuh Yin, of Mouk- 
den. Then, toward the north, a number of outstations, in connection with Si 
Pu and Hochow, have been opened. To nourish these to life and fruitfulness 
we are in urgent need of more Chinese and foreign evangelists. “The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few.” 

The political situation in China makes it imperative that we give the 
people, in their own day and generation, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Apart 
from the uplifting power of the Cross, there is no hope of permanent pros- 
perity. If the presentation of Christianity we offer is largely nominal, we 
shall lose our hold and the nation shall be led astray by the inroads of 
materialism and agnosticism. Let us assert not only by theory that “Jesus is 
the Light of the World,” but let us make a bugle call upon the Christian 
Church to unfold the glory of Christ’s character in daily life and service. “If 
I be lifted up, I will draw all men unto Me.” 


The Work Among Women 

In closing this report I do not forget the individual and devoted effort 
that has contributed toward the success of the year’s work. Miss K. L. Ogborn 
and her Bible woman, Mrs. Woo, have done faithful work on the district. 
The number of women who have joined the church is abundant proof of their 
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Scriptural ministry. Miss Edith Crane has been very successful in her day- 
school work and also in her-classes for teaching inquirers. The hospital has 
been well cared for by Dr. Jesse Baldwin and Miss Mabel McCracken, our 
very capable nurse, has rendered most valuable assistance. We have had the 
great joy of welcoming Mr. John Lewis as a co-worker. He is the oldest son 
of our beloved Bishop Lewis. I wish, also, to take this opportunity of thanking 
the kind donors who, by their regular liberality and special gifts, have made 
it possible for us to sustain the work, and who by their unselfish interest in 
the good cause have inspired us to labor on. 


THE KIANGSI MISSION CONFERENCE 


The Kiangsi Mission Conference comprises prospectively all of the provinces of 
Kiangsi, and a part of the province of Hupeh north of the Yangtze. The parts now 
occupied are the portion of Hupeh north of the river and the north central part of 
Kiangsi chiefly about the Poyang Lake, and south and southeast of Nanchang for 
200 miles. 

The Kiangsi Province lies entirely to the south of the Yangtze River and just 
back of the first tier of provinces bordering the China Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 
It is larger in area than the State of Ohio and has a population equal to one-fifth 
that .of the whole United States, with the population of the State of Illinois added. 
Nanchang, the capital, is the political, commercial, and educational center of the 
Province. The Methodist Church is the only Protestant church undertaking to do 
college work in this territory. 

This Conference was, until 1912, a part of the Central China Annual Confer- 
ence. By an enabling act of the General Conference of 1904 the Conference was 
divided, the lower part retaining the original name, and the upper, or more interior 
part, taking the above name. 

At present only two cities have resident foreign missicnaries, Kiukiang, the 
first station in Central China to be occupied by our church (1867), and Nanchang, 
‘opened in 1894. 


KIENCHANGFU DISTRICT 


The Kienchangfu District, formerly a part of the South Kiangsi District, com- 
prises the territory of the Fu River Valley, extending from within twenty miles of 
Nanchang on the northwest to the boundary of the province and the watershed 
between the Fu and Kan Rivers on the southeast, a distance of one hundred and 
seventy-five miles. It has an area of approximately twelve thousand square miles 
and a population of five million two hundred thousand. The district has, for the 
most part, an undulating surface, and because of the bad roads and shallow rapid 
rivers it is rather difficult of access, yet the population is dense and the fields are 
kept like a garden. 

Of the two prefectural cities, Fuchowfu and Kienchangfu, Kienchangfu is cen- 
trally located and the natural base from which to work. Fuchowfu, however, can 
boast of a larger population and better commercial advantages. Aside from our 
mission, only the China Inland Mission has work in this district. 

Rev. Kiang Ming Chi is District Superintendent. 


NANCHANG DISTRICT 


Nanchang District centers around the provincial capital of Nanchang, which is 
located in the heart of the province of Kiangsi. It was part of the South Kiangsi 
District previous to rorr. 

railroad is being constructed from Kikiang to Nanchang, part of which is 
now in operation. 


Nanchang 


_ Nanchang (population 800,000) is the capital city of the province of Kiangsi, and 
situated at the junction of the Kan and Fu Rivers, at the head of steam naviga- 
tion, about thirty miles south of the Poyang Lake. There are 4,000 business places 
inside the walls and as many in the suburbs. The degree of intelligence is high. 
Beggars are seldom seen in the city. It is one of the wealthiest cities of China—a 
center of porcelain, grass cloth, lumber, tea, indigo, and rice trade. It has many 
government schools. The buildings of the provincial university stand where once 
stood the old examination halls. A large electric lighting system has been installed 
by Japanese. : 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1894. Other Boards at work 
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here are the China Inland Mission, the American Protestant Episcopal Mission 
(no foreign missionaries), and the Christian Mission (“Brethren”). 

Missionaries: Rey. Francis C. Gale (cn furlough), and Mrs. Gale, M.D. (on 
furlough), Rev. William R. Johnson (on furlough) and Mrs. Johnson (on furlough), 
Rev. John R. Trindle and Mrs. Trindle, John G. Vaughan, M-D., and Mrs. Vaughan. 
Wok. NES. : Misses Zula F. Brown, Welthy B. Honsinger, Gertrude Howe, Ella E. 
Jordan, Ida Kahn, M.D., Mabel C. Stone and Ilien Tang. 

Institutions : Nanchang Hospital, Boys’ Academy. W. F. M. S.: Stephen L. 
Baldwin Memorial Girls’ School, Women’s Bible Training School, Women’s and 
Children’s Hospital. 

Rev. William R. Johnson is district superintendent. 


SOUTH KIUKIANG DISTRICT 


r South Kiukiang District has its center in the prefectural city of Kiukiang and 
includes the region south of the Yangtze River, bounded by the west shore of the 
Poyang Lake. It extends south of Kiukiang about twenty miles in the Kiangsi 
Province. It is a comparatively small district, having an area of’only several hun- 
dred square miles, its size depending entirely upon where one sets the southern 
boundary. The population is estimated at only 100,000. 


Kiukiang 


Kiukiang (population, 40,000) is on the Yangtze, about 450 miles southwest of 
Shanghai. It is beautifully situated on the south bank of the river and is nearly 
surrounded by a series of small lakes. Like all prefectural cities, it is walled, the 
wall being about five miles in circumference. The people are industrious and 
enterprising and are noted for their sale of porcelain ware and silk. The church 
owns property both outside and inside the walls of the city. From Kiukiang, as a 
Samat there is a large territory accessible by boat, while some is now accessible 
y rail. 

Kiukiang is the oldest Methodist Episcopal mission station in Central China, 
having been opened in 1867. Other mission boards at work here, besides the Catholic, 
are: The Protestant Episcopal Mission, The China Inland Mission, and the Chris- 
tian Mission (“Brethren”). 

Missionaries: Rev. Fred R. Brown, Rev. Carl F. Kupfer and Mrs. Kupfer, Dr. 
Edward C. Perkins, Rev. David Miller. W. F. M. S.: Misses Nelle Beggs, Jennie V. 
Hughes,. Clara E. Merrill, Mary Stone, M.D., Mabel A. Woodruff, Clella E. Mc- 
Donnell and Miss Mable Honsinger. 

Institutions: William Nast College. W. F. M. S.: Rulison Fish Memorial High 
School, Ellen J. Knowles Bible Training School, Elizabeth Skelton Danforth 
Memorial Hospital. 


NORTH KIUKIANG DISTRICT 


North Kiukiang District includes part of Kiangsi, Anhwei, and Hupeh Prov- 
inces. The eight circuits cover a territory 100 miles long and from 30 to 50 miles 
wide. The population.is estimated at 500,000. 

The entire work of the district is conducted by the Chinese district superintend- 
ent and the Chinese pastor. District Superintendent, Rev. Tsu Tsing Chen. 

Norte: The two Districts are now temporarily combined into one under District 
Superintendent Tsu Tsing Chen. 


KAN RIVER DISTRICT 


Kan River District ineludes the four Kan River circuits, part of what was 
formerly the South Kiangsi District, and it extends only from the city of Nanchang 
to Siakianghsien, a distance of one hundred miles. Theoretically, it comprises the 
valley of the Kan River with the tributary valleys and adjacent territory to the 
west boundary of the province, and extending from Nanchang on the north to the 
extreme end of the province on the south, a distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles, an area of twenty thousand square miles, and a population of eight or nine 
million people, almost half the area of the State of Iowa with a population as 
large as the States of Iowa and Illinois combined. Williams’s Middle Kingdom 
says: “If the extent of this river and the area of the valley it drains be considered, 
it will probably bear comparison with that of any valley in the world for density of 
‘ population, amount and fertility of productions, and diligence of cultivation. 

Of the prefectural cities, Nanchang, Shuichaufu, Linkiangfu, Kianfu, and 
Kanchaufu are in the Kan River Valley proper and along the probable route of the 
first railroad through the province, while Yuenchaufu and Nananfu are located on 
tributaries of the Kan and lie near the west boundary of the province. 

The Christian Missions in Many Lands and China Inland Mission have 
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work in the district, but most of the territory is practically unoccupied and a large 
field lies before our church to be developed. 


Joun R. Trinpie, Superintendent 


Owing to the division of our Conference, more time has been devoted to 
direct work of supervision, and less to mission meetings. Aside from a trip to 
Shanghai, made necessary on account of Dr, E. H. Hart’s decease, my work 
has been uninterrupted. The preachers all remained at their posts during 
the recent revolution, and their courage has been a good witness for Chris- 
tianity. 


Successful Evangelism 

Evangelistic services have been held in connection with each church and 
each day school which has not the privilege of a Sunday service on account 
of the distance from the chapels. Our general plan has been to have two or 
three preachers working together in these services. A large number of 
inquirers have been enrolled, and many more could have been but for the 
difficulty in following up work thus started. We can not too strongly em- 
phasize the need both of more preachers and of more lay-workers. In addition 
to placing a man at Siaokiang, we have had an assistant at Changshu, and, 
for part of the year, one at Fengcheng. If we should place a preacher at 
Wansheokung, one at Juichowfu, one at Lingkiangfu, and one Shihcha, the 
preachers would still be separated a distance of sixty li (twenty miles). The 
immensity of the territory and the dearth of preachers appalls us. 


Cooperation of the Women 

During the New Year vacation, several members of the faculty of Baldwin 
Memorial School made a round of the district, holding women’s and children’s 
meetings in connection with evangelistic services. This work of Miss Honsinger 
and staff is most commendable, and I believe that if our faculties could be so 
strengthened or the work in our schools be so limited that members of the 
faculty could alternate in doing this evangelistic work, differences sometimes 
approaching division between the so-called evangelistic and the institutional 
phases of the work would disappear. 


The Revolution 


There was a full attendance at our District Conference held in Nanchang 
in April, and the reports showed a steady advance in all departments of work 
for the year. Our summer school was postponed until the China New Year. 
A visit to Nanchang from Kuling during August upon the capture of the 
city by the northern troops was a privilege and a source of comfort to all 
helpers and Christians. Business had been at a standstill for a fortnight, about 
seventy per cent of the people had fled to the country and those remaining 
were terror-stricken. It was a great encouragement to see the fortitude of 
our preachers and of the Christians, few of whom took refuge in the country. 


Epworth League 

On the Changshu Circuit the Epworth League organized a school for 
teaching women to read. Slates, pencils, and a textbook of six hundred select 
characters, and a teacher (Volunteer Leaguer or day-school teacher) are pro- 
vided. When the six hundred characters have been mastered the slates, pencils, 
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and books are passed on to the next student. Miss Howe has erected a 
girls’ school building at Changshu costing about $1,600 for building and equip- 
ment and we have rebuilt the parsonage during the year. Mrs. Hwang has 
taught regularly in the girls’ school and Mrs. Chao has done excellent work as 
a Bible woman at this place. 


Dr. Kahn’s Hospital 


Dr. Kahn brings reports for the Women’s and Children’s Hospital having 
had a good year in spite of the revolution. She is just completing the last 
wing of her hospital building, which will give her an excellent plant. She is 
wielding a big influence in the city, and, as the statistics indicate, she has 
been busy. She has fourteen nurses; has had 100 inpatients; 7,324 dispensary 
first calls; 10,269 second calls; 213 out visits, making a total of 17,906 seen 
during the year. 


Night School 


The special feature of Central Church has been the night school which 
has occupied most of Mr. Gale’s time. The organization of the church with 
nine charter members was accomplished at our last Quarterly Conference. Mr. 
Gale was appointed pastor and, with the help of his assistants, has looked 
after the work. The opportunities here for gospel preaching and pastoral work 
among the business men and official classes are exceptional and one of our 
best Chinese pastors should be appointed to this charge. 


Day School 


In our day school work, we have not so much endeavored to extend over 
more territory as to aim at greater efficiency. There is a danger that in order 
to open a greater number of schools, some may be subsidized that cannot be 
properly supervised by the pastor, in which there is little or no advantage over 
the native school. While we do subsidize some schools, we always aim to 
add to the efficiency of the school, control the course of study, and keep close, 
supervision over the discipline. of the school and the moral character. of the 
teacher. At Changshu our schools are recognized by the local gentry and a 
grant of two thousand cash is made the same as to pupils in undenominational 
schools. The enrollment in the twenty-seven day schools of the district this 
year has been 546, an increase over last year of thirty-seven per cent, and 
the local receipts amount to $1,566, an increase over last year of forty per 
cent. The enrollment of the night school at Central Church for the year was 
108, an increase of thirty-seven per cent, and the receipts from the night school 
was $950, an increase of seventy-one per cent. 


Spiritual Life 

In traveling through the district, I am more than ever convinced of the 
importance of always and everywhere preaching the Word, and of pressing 
the personal appeal upon individuals to choose between serving the true God 
and serving mammon. This more direct application should take the place of 
much theorizing about the Word of God. More time should be given by the 
pastor. in carrying out the disciplinary suggestions concerning the class meet- 
ings. Everyone should be a member of a class, and the leaders should report 
to the pastor the condition of each member at least once a week. More 
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emphasis should be placed upon the importance of erecting family altars to 
God to take the place of idols and ancestral tablets. 


Problem of Removals 

The matter of making the church a home for members and also for those 
who come to the services should receive greater attention by our pastors. With 
this in view, every member moving to another charge, though only for a short 
time, should be urged to take with him a letter of transfer, and the pastor 
to whom such member is going should be notified, in accordance with our 
Discipline, paragraph 56. We frequently find men who have been baptized and 
taken into the church, yet with apparently no inclination to affiliate themselves 
with the church in the locality to which they have come. For those who were 
students in our schools doubtless there is the feeling that the school is the 
church, and when away from school there is danger that they become careless 
about attending to the instituted means of grace. 


Ushers 


Another matter that should receive more careful consideration of our 
pastors is the appointing and the training from the membership of regular ushers 
whose business it shall be, in addition to helping keep order by properly seating 
the congregation, to receive strangers and show them to comfortable seats and 
be ready to render any assistance or give any kindly suggestion that will 
make the stranger feel at home in the church. 


Statistics 


The statistics for the year are as follows: Members, ninety-five, an in- 
crease of fifty-two per cent; probationers, 107, an increase of thirty per cent; 
inquirers, 194, an increase of thirteen per cent; average church attendance, 660, ~ 
an increase of sixty-five per cent. $2,865 has been raised locally, $1,279 from 
special gifts, $103 from the J. F. Goucher school funds, and $1,331 from the 
missionary society. 

Staff: Foreign missionaries, seven; Chinese workers, fifty-four. 

Thanks are due the following for their gifts: Epworth League, Almyra, 
Ark.; Mr. Findley, Madison, Wis.; Group of Laymen, Marion, Kan.; Junior 
League and Ladies’ Club, Bristol, Conn.; Messrs. A. E. Pomeroy and C. M. 
Stimson, Los Angeles, Cal.; and Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Swope, New York City. 


1 


NANCHANG 
WitrttAm R. JoHNson, Superintendent 
New College Site at Nanchang 


The title to forty acres of land, purchased for a college site at 
Nanchang, China, has just been perfected by the action of the provincial 
authorities in that city. This land was purchased two years ago at a cost of 
about $3,000, but, fearing that, under the pretext of buying land for mission 
purposes, the foreigners meant to force the opening of Nanchang as a treaty 
port, the governor of the province at that time refused to permit the stamping 
of the deeds by the officials until the approval of the Provincial Assembly 
should be secured. Our workers at Nanchang then spent considerable time 
calling upon high officials and assemblymen explaining fully their plans for 
building up a strong educational center. Many of these men were found to be 
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frankly and enthusiastically in favor of the project when they were convinced 
that it was really intended to put the land to the use proposed. One high 
official even went so far as to point out the failure that has thus far attended 
the efforts of the Chinese to introduce Western education into the province and 
urged the necessity of the church coming speedily to their assistance. “And,” 
he added, addressing Mr. H. C. Hwang, our strongest Christian Chinese 
worker in the province and a man who has repeatedly refused high official 
appointments, “when you have made good in this college, so that we can justify 
our course before the public, you become our Provincial Commissioner of 
Education and introduce your whole system from primary schools to colieges 
throughout the province as our official Chinese system.” On being informed 
in detail of the plans of the mission, and being convinced of their sincerity in 
the matter, the Provincial Assembly approved the project and authorized the 
Commissioner of Foreign Affairs to perfect the title to the land. 

Writing of this project Bishop Bashford says: 

“This land lies immediately north of the city wall. With the suburbs of 
the city already extending to this land, with the government mint built just 
beyond the college grounds on land bought from the same temple, with the 
government parade ground lying just east of our land and the proposed railway 
terminus to be erected near the northeast corner of our grounds, and especially 
with the proposal to tear down the city walls and establish a street-car system 
around the city, this land probably is worth today $40,000. 

“A similar purchase was made by Dr. Goucher of an almost similar amount 
of land considerably farther from the city of Tokyo, than this land is from 
the center of Nanchang, thirty years ago for $10,000. It is worth today $500,000. 
The same is true of the site of the St. John’s College located some five miles 
from the center of Shanghai. If this land located within two miles of the 
center of Nanchang appreciates in any similar degree it will be of very great 
value within the next quarter of a century. Fifty thousand dollars contributed 
today for the erection of a Christian college for Nanchang will do more 
spiritually to transform China probably thar ten times that amount twenty-five 
years hence. 

“But no commercial use of this land can count for so much in the up- 
building of Nanchang with its million people, or for the Kiangsi Province with 
its twenty-six million, or for China with its four hundred million of people as 
the erection of college buildings and the use of the land for the Christian 
training of the young men of China for centuries to come.” 


. 
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NORTH CHINA CONFERENCE 


The North China Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church theoretically 
includes the provinces of Shantung, Honan, Chihli, and the Chinese Republic north of 
them. The theoretical limits of this Conference include an area about equal to the 
part of the United States which is east of the Mississippi River. The population 
within these bounds is several millions greater than that of the entire continent of 
North America. The preaching places of the Methodist Episcopal Mission are 
almost all in the provinces of Shantung and Chihli, the majority being in the latter 
province, which contains the capital city, Peking. The actual territory in which 
the mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church is at work contains 124,000 square 
miles, a territory equal to that of the States of Ohio, Illinois, and Indiana com- 
bined, with a population of about 59,917,000. The Conference includes three nation- 
alities—Chinese, Mongols, and Manchus. The mission work is done in the Chinese 
language. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in 1869, and the Conference 
' was organized in 1893. Other missions working in this same territory are: the 
Baptists and Presbyterians in Shantung; the Canadian Presbyterians and China 
Inland Mission in Honan; the Baptists, Congregationalists, and China Inland Mis- 
sion in Shansi; the Scotch and Irish Presbyterians in Manchuria; and in the prov- 
ince of Chihli, the following: South Chihli Mission, China Inland Mission, London 
Missionary Society, American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, American Bible Society, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, National Bible Society of Scotland, United Meth- 
odist Church Foreign Missions, Young Men’s Christian Association, Christian Mis- 
sions in Many Lands (Plymouth Brethren), Missions to the Chinese Blind and 
Illiterate Sighted, Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 


The twenty-first session of the North China Annual Conference which was 
held in Peking, September 11 to 16, 1913, was marked by three notable de- 
velopments. 


1. Opposition to the Establishment of a State Religion 


The following resolution was introduced by Chen Tsai Hsin and unani- 
mously adopted, registering the conviction of the Conference against the 
establishment of a State religion for China. 


WueErEAS, it has been reported that strong influences are at work to secure in 
the new Constitution of the Republic of China the recognition of a State Religion 
for this country ; 

_ Therefore, we, the members of the North China Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, representing over ten thousand Christians in Chihli and Shantung 
Provinces, although we believe that every nation and every people should recognize 
and serve Almighty God; yet we wish to record our conviction that it would be 
most regrettable for this nation to establish any church or religion as a constituent 
element in the Government; and 
' Therefore, we most respectfully petition the National Assembly to refuse to 
incorporate into the Constitution any article which would look to the establishment 
of a national religion, or which might in any way complicate a freeman’s right to 
unhampered religious liberty. 


2. Encouraging Growth in Education 


The second matter which came up related to the question of education 
throughout the Conference. The educational institutions include the Peking 
University, the Taianfu Intermediate and High Schools, The Changli Inter- 
mediate School, the Peking Intermediate School, Tientsin Intermediate School, 
Tsunhua Intermediate School, and day schools on practically all the districts. 


The Conference recorded with pleasure the advance in self-support both on the 


part of the local churches in supporting their own day schools and on the part 
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of students in paying for tuition and board in the higher schools. The Con- 
ference called attention to the fact that of the 130 preaching places in the 
Conference eighty-six have day schools, and reaffirmed its approval of the 
action of the National Conference held in Shanghai, under the auspices of the 
Edinburgh Continuation Committee, which called for at least one day school 
for every Christian village community. The Normal Training Class in Peking, 
held during the summer, was a success, and out of it there is the promise of a 
development which will help méet the need of better trained teachers. It 
declared for University Extension lecture courses in churches located in city 
and town centers and called for a closer following up of all students from the 
various schools of the church, and suggested a revision of the day and inter- 
_mediate school courses to correspond more nearly to those of the government 
schools, while including proper religious instruction. 


3. Development of a Policy for Self-support 

The Conference gave special consideration to the question of self-support 
and on the motion of Dr. H. H. Lowry the following was adopted: 

“Resolved: That a committee be appointed of an equal number of Chinese 
and foreigners for the promotion of self-support. 

“Tt. To prepare a budget each year for the work of the churches. 

“2. To consider the feasibility of combining in a fund the appropriation 
from the Missionary Society, and the contributions of the Chinese church, to 
be disbursed by this committee through the district superintendents. 

“3. To determine as far as practicable the amount to be contributed by 
the Chinese church (said amount to be increased annually). 

“4. To consult on the problem of support for the Chinese preachers who 
are not in self-supporting churches.” 

There is no doubt of the readiness of the Conference for an advanced step 
in this matter. This has expressed itself on practically all the districts in the 
building of new churches and school houses and the repair of the older 
structures. Some of the churches have become entirely self-supporting, others 
have supported schools for boys and for girls, while a number of instances of 
notable generosity on the part of individual Christians are mentioned. The 
following illustrates this. The Chao Brothers are quite wealthy and, being 
earnest Christians, wanted to do something for the work of the Gospel. They 
have erected buildings in their home town for schools and dormitories, secured 
teachers and opened a boarding school with a large number of boys, whose 
only expense is to pay for food and books. They have also made arrange- 
ments for a girls’ boarding school which is already in operation. All this ex- 
pense has been cheerfully borne by the Chao family. They now ask the 
Conference to select and appoint the teachers, one of whom shall also be a 
preacher who will conduct the daily opening services and preach on Sundays. 
They want the schools to be thoroughly religious and so ask the Conference to 
take the control without assuming any of the financial burdens, they agreeing 
to provide all the necessary funds. 


NORTH PEKING DISTRICT 


The North Peking District includes the Tartar city of Peking and the walled 
cities Changpingchow, Hwailai, Miyiin, and Yenkingchow._ The area of the district 
is about 7,000 square miles. In the mountains north of Peking a large amount of 
coal is found. The Peking Kalgan Railroad runs through the district. The great 
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camel road from Russia crosses this district, and early in the fall thousands of 
sheep and oxen are brought through the district from the plains of Mongolia. 

All of the Methodist churches of this district were destroyed by the Boxers 
in 1900, and at most of the places all the church members were killed. The Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church is working in part of the district. 


Peking 


Peking (population about 700,000) has been the capital of the Chinese empire 
for six hundred years. It is situated in the province of Chihli, about 100 miles 
northwest of the mouth of the Pei River. The city was built in 1267, and consists 
of two sections, each surrounded by its own wall. The Chinese city on the south 
contains about ten square miles, while the Tartar city on the north has an area 
of sixteen square miles. The city contains many handsome dwellings and gardens 
of princes and court officials. The imperial palace covers a considerable area in the 
center of the northern city. The Imperial Railway has been extended within 
the limits of the southern city, also the Peking-Hankow Railway. In the streets of 
Peking, Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, Tibetans, Koreans, and every people of Asia 
are found together. The residence compound, hospitals, and higher schools of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission are in the Tartar city. There are four churches and 
street chapels in the city. 

Missionaries: Rev. Frederick Brown and Mrs. Brown (on furlough), Rev. 
Walter W. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Mr. Robert J. Dobson, Rev. Carl A. Felt and Mrs. 
Felt, Rev. Frank D. Gamewell and Mrs. Gamewell, Rev. John McG. Gibb, Jr., and. 
Mrs. Gibb. Rev. Isaac T. Headland (on furlough) and Mrs. Headland (on furlough), 
Rev. William T. Hobart and Mrs. Hobart (on furlough), Rev. Nehemiah S. Hop- 
kins, M.D., and Mrs. Hopkins, Rev. Harry E. King (on furlough) and Mrs. King, 
Oliver J. Krause and Mrs. Krause, Spencer Lewis and Mrs. Lewis, George D. 
Lowry, M.D., and Mrs. Lowry, Rev. Hiram H. Lowry and Mrs. Lowry, Miss Alice 
Terrell and Mr. Edward J. Winans. W. F. M. S.: Misses Evelyn B. Baugh, Dora 
C. Fearon, Josephine O. Fearon, Gertrude Gilman, Anna D. Gloss, M.D., Frances 
J. Heath, M.D., Frances Gray, Myra A. Jaquet, Mrs. Charlotte M. Jewell (on fur- 
lough), Misses Emma M. Knox, M. Mabel Manderson, M.D. (on furlough), Alice 
M. Powell, Minnie Stryker, M.D., and Maude L. Wheeler. 

Institutions: Peking University, John L. Hopkins Memorial Hospital. W. F. 
M. S.: Women’s Training School, Elizabeth Sleeper Davis Memorial Hospital, 
Mary Porter Gamewell School, 


Rev. Sun Curu Kao, Superintendent 

Christianity is China’s Only Hope 

Now China has changed from a despotic to a democratic government 
the people have not yet attained peace and happiness. China is like one who 
has been sick a long time, she is faint and unable to endure more trouble. 
China is also like a new-born child, it cannot grow without help from others. 
But the sick man can recover if he has a good doctor, and the infant will grow 
if it is well nursed. Who is the doctor, and who are the nurses? Christ is 
China’s good doctor, and his followers are the nurses. Shall we, the disciples 
of Jesus, not give help to the people? One of the great men of China said, 
“Tf ten folks are living together and only one can sow in order to support 
the others, how must he labor so that he can get enough to support them! 
Jesus said to his disciples, “The harvest truly is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few.’ ” 

At New Year’s time the government allowed us to preach the Gospel in 
the Chinien Temple in the Temple of Heaven. It is the first time that per- 
mission had been given to God’s people to preach His doctrine there. 


Aspury CuHurCH, PEKING 
Rev. Liu Fane, Pastor 
Conversions Among Army Officers 
This year there have been added to the church two hundred and twenty- 
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four probationers. Two thirds of these are from the official and student 
classes and most of the others from the merchant class. Three of the number 
were majors in the army. Of these Major Feng has since become a general. 
He has led most of his officers to become Christians, and on Sunday morning 
he may be seen regularly sitting in the church with these men. Very soon after 
accepting Christ he sent once a week a minor officer who understood Chinese 
music to learn the church hymns in order to teach the soldiers to sing, and, 
in about two ‘weeks, all the soldiers of his company were singing Christian 
hymns instead of heathen songs while they were drilling. There is a preaching 
service every Sunday for those who have joined the church and all interested 
since they were moved to San Chia Tien, a place ten miles west of Peking. 
Three hundred Bibles have been sold to the men, and Bible classes have been 
organized. So that the regiment now seems to me like a small church set 
down in the midst of the Chinese army, and my heart overflows with gratitude 
to God for these soldiers of the cross. 


Fruitfulness of the Work 


One other probationer is the president of a government school and two 
of his teachers and several of his students have united with the church on 
probation through his influence. One hundred and four adults and thirty-four 
children have been baptized during the year. Twice a week I have made 
pastoral calls upon the church members, and on these calls Mrs. Liu usually 
accompanied me. Two neighborhood prayer meetings have been held regularly 
in the homes of the church members which have not only been helpful to the 
members themselves, but several outsiders have been reached and brought into 
the church. Every Tuesday evening I give an hour or more to teaching the 
members to sing. 


The Government Seeks the Prayers of the Church 


Early in April came a request unparalleled in history from our government 
that the Church of God in China would unite to pray for the new republic that 
wisdom might be given her in drafting her Constitution and selecting her 
President, that a speedy recognition of the republic might be brought about on 
the part of other nations. The first meeting here was a union of all the 
Protestant churches in Peking and was held in Asbury Church on April 13. 
Both President Yuan and the Minister of Foreign Affairs sent their repre- 
sentatives and many prominent officials from other Boards attended the 
service. C. T. Wang, the vice-president of the Senate; C. C. Wang, and others, 
offered earnest prayer. A second request came from the government and a 
second meeting was held in our church when Mr. C. T. Wang gave a most 
inspiring address which was followed by earnest prayers on the part of the 
people. 


Union in Evangelism 


The Union Evangelistic Society is composed of the members of the different 
churches in the city and they have now formed a Voluntary Preaching Band. 
These laymen have preached at all the fairs which have been held from the 
Ist of January to the middle of August and have gladly given their time and 
money and sacrificed their business. This has been without any urging on the 
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part of anyone, and through this volunteer service many have been led to 
Jesus. 

In past years I do not remember that men have come to me asking to 
become Christians, but during the past year several have come saying, “I would 
like to become a Christian but there is no one to introduce me to the church 
so I have come myself.” From these instances we can well believe that there 
are many who, like the Greeks of old, “would see Jesus.” Let us, like Philip, 
lead them to the Saviour. Several million copies of the Gospels were sold 
last year and I am sure that many of those who study the sacred pages do not 
quite understand what they read, but, like the eunuch in Philip’s day, are 
saying, “How can I understand except some man: should guide me?’ Oh, let 
us pray God to pour out His Spirit upon us; to open our eyes to see the 
wonderful opportunities He is now giving us, and to open our ears that we 
may hear the cries for help, and then let us, according to the strength He 
gives us, do all we can. 


_Pexinc University TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


Rev. H. H. Lowry, D.D., President 

Its Origin 

This year completes the history of the first twenty-five years of Peking 
University. The first catalogue published contains this record: “The University 
is the outgrowth of a small day school for boys, started in 1870. This, after 
a few years, gave place to a boarding school for boys, drawn from a rapidly 
increasing constituency of Christian families. The institution soon arose to 
the grade of a high school and, in 1884, during the visit of Bishop I. W. Wiley, 
the subject of higher education in China was carefully considered, and the 
‘Wiley Institute’ was organized. During the following year a medical depart- 
ment was organized under the direction of Dr. W. R. Lambuth (now bishop). 


Bishop Fowler’s Influence 


“In the autumn of 1888, while Bishop C. H. Fowler was visiting China, 
the work of the institute was thoroughly reviewed, and it was thought that its 
growth warranted, and that the times demanded, a greatly enlarged scheme. 
After mature deliberation and a careful study of the resources at command, it 
was deemed advisable to give the institution a more comprehensive name, to 
create a department for the special study of the sciences, and to greatly increase 
the facilities for instruction in the other departments. 

“Each of these departments enjoys the benefits of the material equipment 
owned by the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, including 
the grounds, buildings and the physical and industrial apparatus formerly used 
by the ‘Wiley Institute,’ to which each year witnesses many valuable additions. 


Dr. Marcus L. Taft 


“Through the efforts of Rev. Marcus L. Taft, D.D., a fund amounting to 
five thousand dollars was raised among friends in the United States for the 
purchase of property on which to erect collegiate and other buildings. The 
fund has since been largely increased by the liberal gift of James H. Taft, of 
Brooklyn, New York, and others, and has been applied to the purchase of the 
fine premises formerly owned by the Italian Legation and of several adjoining 
lots, forming altogether a splendid campus covering several acres in one of 
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the most eligible parts of the city of Peking and valued at eleven thousand 
dollars, 

“On this property a large building, designed for dormitories, has been 
erected with funds generously appropriated by the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Accommodations are thus provided for one 
hundred new students with ample room for enlargement as the demand in- 
creases and the contributions of friends of the university will permit.” 


Incorporation 


Thus was inaugurated Peking University to “meet the demands of the 
time” twenty-five years ago, and two years later it was incorporated by the 
Legislature of the State of New York. It was hoped that the foundation then 
laid was broad enough to build upon for many generations. In those days 
Western education was not popular. Since then wonderful strides have been 
made in progress and great changes in the attitude of the people toward modern 
ideas have occurred. Marvelous has been the transformation in the methods 
of education which had held sway in the school of the country for centuries! 
China, like a new star, has risen in the political sky, rapidly growing into a 
first magnitude among the nations. A study of the principal forces which have 
placed the Republic of China so prominently before the astounded gaze of the 
world would be interesting, but this report must be confined to calling attention 
to the new China in order to emphasize the new field and the enlarged oppor- 
tunities that should stimulate us to the utmost efforts to meet the demands which 
the changed times make upon Christian education. If twenty years ago it was 
thought that “the times demanded a greatly enlarged scheme,” how shall 
we adequately characterize the demands now, in face of the progress that has 
been made in less than one generation? 


Rising from the Ruins of the Boxer Attack 

We believe Peking University has made commendable progress toward 
meeting the obligations placed upon it by the founders in preparation for such 
times as now confront us. Many difficulties have been encountered, even to 
the entire destruction of our property, but the continuity of the work has not 
been interrupted and no class has failed to complete its work on schedule time. 
When all our fine buildings were in ruins Chinese premises were secured 
temporarily and an old temple, enlarged by erecting a mat shed, served for 
chapel exercise until reconstruction furnished better accommodation. Riot, 
plague, revolution and mutiny added.their dangers, but a kind Providence has 
protected us through them all, and it is with thankfulness we can record that 
each succeeding year of the twenty-five has shown substantial progress. 


Distinguished Visitors 

We have been unusually favored this year by the number and quality of 
the addresses that have been delivered by distinguished visitors. Among those 
who have delivered addresses are Dr. C. R. Henderson of Chicago University ; 
Mr. G. Rountree, a prominent architect in England who was en route to 
Szechuan to lay out the grounds and buildings for the Chentu Union University ; 
the Rev. Henry Haigh, D.D., secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society; 
Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, president of Brown University; Mr. Hanford Crawford, 
one of the leading merchants of St. Louis; Mrs. H. V. S. Peeke, one of the 
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first instructors of this university but now for over twenty years the wife of a 
missionary in Japan; Mr. J. H. Heinz, one of the successful business men of 
Pittsburgh; Mr. J. W. Kinnear, a noted lawyer of Pittsburgh; and Mr. Frank 
L. Brown of Brooklyn; and we had the pleasure of three addresses at com- 
mencement delivered by men of international reputation, one by Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, the senior missionary in China and one of the honored charter mem- 
bers of this Board of Managers; and one by Dr. Paul Monroe, Professor of 
History of Education in Teachers College, Columbia University, and the other 
by Hon. James Bryce, a noted scholar and author, and for many years British 
Ambassador to the United States. 


The Student Body 


At the end of the fourth year after the university was opened the number 
of students in the college and preparatory department was forty-three. The 
same departments now enroll 350. The number of students who have graduated 
are: Bachelor of Arts, 93; Doctor of Medicine, 37; Master of Arts, 2; Hon- 
orary degrees conferred: one Master of Arts, three Doctors of Divinity, one 
PhD? and LED, "and one Litt.D: 

Not only has there been a constant advance in the number of students in 
attendance, but there has been constant improvement in the facilities for 
increasing the comfort and health of the students. Better rooms have been 
provided, with better heating, lighting and ventilation. Better food with regular 
and systematic exercise has also contributed largely to the improved physical 
condition of the students. Through the generosity of Mrs. Ida Rawson, 
one of our stanch friends and supporters in America, a sanitarium has been 
erected at the Western Hills for the benefit of those afflicted with or threatened 
with tuberculosis. We are not aware that a similar institution has been pro- 
vided for any other school in China. We hope this may prove a means of 
saving many promising students from the ravages of the “white plague.” 

Including the students in the intermediate schools, which are under the 
supervision of the university, there are over sixteen hundred in attendance. 
In the first years the students were all from this province, but now we have 
representatives from the most distant provinces of the nation. In the beginning 
we had to induce students to attend by furnishing tuition, board room free, 
and in many cases we gave aid for traveling expenses and for clothing. Nothing 
now is given for these things, and last year the receipts from students amounted 
to $7,704. In the catalogue for 1892 it is recorded that the “Campus covered 
several acres valued at $11,000.” The land now belonging to the university 
consists of nearly forty acres and, with buildings and equipment, is valued at 
$300,000 (gold). 


Progress Along Higher Lines 


The progress made along educational and spiritual lines has been even 
more marked than the material progress. The standard of work has been kept 
at a high grade of efficiency, so that our graduates are freely admitted to 
several of the leading universities in the United States for graduate work. 
To quote again from the early record: “The right of every man to exercise 
freedom of conscience is recognized in all the religious instruction of the 
university. The teaching is practical but not sectarian. The aim is always the 
symmetrical development of the spiritual, together with the intellectual and 
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physical nature of the pupil.” This principle of freedom of religious conviction 
and calling has been faithfully adhered to during the years, and yet we are 
glad to report that every student who has graduated has left the university a 
professing Christian. Thirty-seven of the graduates and seventeen others who 
studied in the university several years but did not graduate have entered the 
ministry, making a total of fifty-four who have given themselves to preaching. 
Thirty-four graduates have chosen the profession of teaching, nearly all of 
them in Christian schools, while thirty-two, or less than one third, of the 
alumni have chosen other callings. 


The Future 


What of the future? We cannot prophesy, but we can face the future 
with calmness and hope. We may not reach our ideals at once, but with the 
favorable environment and the growing influential constituency in this country 
and the United States our progress should be much more rapid than in the 
past. The chief, if not the only, source of uncertainty is the question of 
endowment, and yet we have had a good deal of confidence that the chief 
element in this uncertainty is one of time. Friends are certainly manifesting 
their interest in this university and that without any constant and persistent 
effort on our part. The time has come when this question must be met squarely 
and a systematic campaign of education and solicitation must be inaugurated. 
Dr. Headland has recently intimated his readiness to devote his time to the 
interests of the university in the United States or to return to his work here. 
It is our hope to secure his services to raise funds for the university. 

An increasing number of students are coming to us from the best families 
in the land. Among these are the sons of a Tutuh, an admiral, cabinet officers, 
judges of the supreme court, and teachers in the government schools. The 
president of the Board of Education of the Province of Shensi has sent to 
us nine students whom he is to support until they graduate. Two members 
of the House of Representatives are taking a course in constitutional law in 
Peking University under Dr. King. A course in political science will be given 
next semester. The lectures will be given by Professor F. G. Goodnow, LL.D., 
of Columbia University, and adviser to President Yuan Shih Kai on consti- 
tutional government. With such responsibilities upon us and such splendid 
opportunities before us the call of duty is clear, we must do first things first. 


PEKING INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
W. W. Davis, Principal 


The year has been marked by a great increase in attendance. The first 
semester we had 156 regular students and 111 special students, or a total of 
267. The second semester we had 230 regular students and 163 specials, a total 
of 303. There were 469 different boys in the school during the year, so most 
of the boys who enrolled for the first semester came back for the second. 
Last year the total enrollment was 194. 

In January, seventeen boys out of a class of nineteen finished the course 
and entered the preparatory department of Peking University. Following the 
example of Peking University, another class finished the course in June. There 
were forty boys who took the examination but twelve failed and eight were 
caught cheating and therefore thrown out, so only twenty received their cer- 
tificates of promotion, .The number of boys coming for English has been very 
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large. Some thirty boys, graduates of higher primary schools in the country, 
have entered our third and fourth-year classes as regular students in order 
to get English. One boy had studied English five years in a government school 
at Wuchow in Kuanghsi but had never advanced beyond the first reader because 
every year the English teacher was changed and each new teacher made the 
boys study a new first reader. 

The proper maintenance of discipline among such a large and heterogeneous 
crowd of boys has at times been difficult. It was necessary to expel several 
boys, but the majority of the boys have shown a good spirit and behaved well. 
Only about fifty per cent of the boys come from Christian families but consider- 
ably more than that number are Christians. Special Bible classes taught by 
teachers and by students of the university were carried on throughout the 
year and this past semester there was a religious meeting every Sunday evening. 

Special attention has been given to athletics and physical drill and during the 
fall the football team played matches with the teams of several schools. Both 
at the Temple of Agriculture athletic meet in February and the Sunday school 
athletic meet at the Temple of Heaven in May, some of the boys distinguished 
themselves. 

During the second semester most of the boys ate under a mat-shed which 
was also used as a chapel. The boys were quartered in four different com- 
pounds, one being at least five minutes’ walk from the recitation rooms. All 
our buildings are Chinese style, mostly old, and some rooms are more fit for 
stables than for sleeping rooms for boys. There are no facilities for bathing 
and it was necessary to send the boys out to public bath-houses. The heating 
system is primitive and expensive. 

There is a great opportunity for a well equipped intermediate school in 
Peking. If we had suitable buildings we could easily have a self-supporting 
school of four hundred boys and two feeding schools of about fifty boys each, 
doing the work of the first two years, one located to the north and the other 
to the south of Peking. Unless we can do something about securing a better 
plant during the next two years the school will be unable to hold its own. 


Pexinc MepicaL Work 


N. S. Hopxrns, M.D., Physician-in-charge 
Location 


The Methodist Hospital in Peking occupies valuable property at the corner 
of Legation and the Hatamen, great streets. Its situation and structure make 
it one of the more conspicuous buildings of the city, and an ideal location to 
catry on a large work to influence its life. The building is a two-story struc- 
ture, with a full basement, which is used for dispensary work. Its upper 
stories are used for the eye clinic, operating rooms, first and second-class wards. 
The third-class patients are accommodated in Chinese buildings back of the 
main structure. 


Statistics 


The hospital work has been carried on through the year without inter- 
ruption, 391 patients have been received, and have stayed with us a total of 
7,182 days, or about twenty years. Dispensary work is carried on at the 
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hospital, with a branch dispensary at Chushihkou in the southern city. In these 
two places 22,492 treatments have been given to 7,613 people. 


The Need of Medical Instruction 


The people who daily visit our dispensaries appeal strongly to us, belonging 
largely to that class who are submerged by poverty and misfortune. We believe 
that it would be a work of great value to prepare tracts on hygiene and the 
more common diseases for distribution. Hosea saw that his people were 
destroyed, and rejected, for want of knowledge. Is this not true in China 
today? The youth of China greatly need this education that they may not sell 
their birthright to a sturdy manhood and responsible citizenship. 


Making the Blind to See 


The Ophthalmic Clinic has been well patronized through the year and 
shows a growing appreciation of this special service. There has been an in- 
creasing number of private patients, and those who would call us to their 
homes for private treatments. 

There have been an unusual number of interesting cases under treatment 
and with good results. A merchant from the north of Peking who had been 
blind for more than eight years was sent away rejoicing with restored vision 
and ability to take up his work. A blind fortune-teller, hearing of our work, 
returned home to bring his blind father to us. This man was restored to 
almost perfect vision. It was pathetic to see the father as he beheld his son 
for the first time in six years, and, with tears, looking into the sightless eyes 
of his son. There are some who formerly came to the hospital feeling their 
way with canes who now do not need to do it, and still others whom we feel 
have been saved from such a fate. 


Optical Department 

The lens-grinding plant, run in connection with the optical department, 
has been enlarged by adding new machinery, and bettered by experience. This 
has become a remunerative, as well as a necessary, part of our work. In former 
years this work was sent to the homeland, causing long delay. Now equally 
good work can be done by our own workmen. This work we feel to be an 
active missionary agency, as it makes it possible to supply cheaply the needs of 
many of the mission schools in China. 


Work Among Students 

Medical teaching has made heavy demands upon us. As members of the 
Union Medical and Woman’s Medical School, we are pledged to supply two 
medical men on the teaching staff, giving their full time to the work. To do 
this and keep our own work at a high grade of efficiency is an impossibility. 
If we, as a mission, are to fulfill our obligations to these colleges, two men 
should be set aside for this work. 

Medical inspection of the students in the Peking University is a work to 
which we have given much time and thought. It has been beneficial in not 
only detecting and treating the disease, but it has called attention to the fact 
that healthy living and exercise are also requirements of the college. This 
work should be made more thorough by adding to it lectures on hygiene and 
physiology. Through the generosity of Mrs. Ida Rawson, a tract of land has 
been secured at the Western Hills and a preventorium erected which will 
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accommodate ten students. Young men who have shown tubercular symptoms 
in the past have been sent to their homes where, lacking proper food and 
surroundings, they have quickly succumbed to the disease. We have noticed 
that students quickly respond to pure air and improved conditions and we 
hope much for them from this little home in the hills. 


SOUTH PEKING DISTRICT 


The South Peking District includes the southern or Chinese city of Peking, 
and stretches south about sixty miles. It includes the counties of Kwan, Yungching, 
and Pachow. It is not over thirty-five miles wide. The area of the district is 
about 1,000 square miles, and the population, possibly, 500,000. The country is very 
low and crossed by several rivers, so that whenever the rains are heavy the people 
are flooded out. The railway from Peking to Tientsin crosses the district. Only 
Mandarin is spoken. The American Board occupies territory to the west of us, 
and the London Mission to the east, while the Anglican Mission has a station in 
Yungching city. 


FrepericK Brown, Missionary-in-charge 


Extensive Famine Relief Work 

The year began with much political unrest, yet the Gospel has been 
preached without intermission. Owing to the distress caused by the floods of 
last year in the south of the district, it was necessary that some attention should 
be given to famine relief work, and to this I was specially appointed by 
Bishop Bashford. The Tientsin Relief Committee made liberal contributions 
and in the mission nearly three hundred dollars was subscribed. I am glad 
to report that several thousand people were helped, and many starving people 
are today alive and grateful for timely help given. I wish specially to thank 
those who assisted to make this possible. 


300,000 Reached by Evangelistic Work 


After arranging this special work my time has been given entirely to work 
in the city; having charge of the aggressive evangelistic work has meant 
constant thought and care. Perhaps during no period in the history of the 
mission has there been a more earnest desire to hear the Gospel message, and 
this fact has taxed the seating capacity of all our chapels. Statistics of those 
who have at fairs or in the chapels listened to the preachers show that 300,000 
have been counted as placing themselves within range of the Gospel message. 

Over and above this, the members of our staff have taken their full share 
of fair work. Peking is peculiar in that during the year there is a constant 
succession of fairs held in different parts of the city and suburbs. The Peking 
Evangelistic Association usually erects three tents, one for men, one for women, 
and one for children. Preachers and leaders attend from all the missions. On 
arrival, their names are entered on the platform list and a constant succession 
of speakers is available during the daily service, which usually lasts six hours. 


PREACHING IN THE GREAT TEMPLES OF PEKING 
1. The Temple of Heaven 


We were able to hold the first campaign in the “Temple of Heaven.” 
The covered altar did duty as a platform, and for ten days preaching was 
carried on in this sacred building—the Chinese holy of holies, The emperors 
of China had supplicated here for five hundred years, but on January 1, 1913 
the Gospel of our Saviour Jesus Christ was proclaimed by an cecatea band 
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of preachers, and thousands heard for the first time the message of salvation. 


Few more profoundly impressive events have taken place in all these days of 
transformation. 


2. The Temple of Agriculture 


The second fair was held in the “Temple of Agriculture,” and when the 
authorities were applied to for permission to erect our Gospel tents the reply 
was, “Select any you care for.’ “You shall have your choice,” and this not- 
withstanding that there were 330 applications from business men who were 
waiting for permission to erect stands. 


3. The Temple of the Trained Peach Tree 


Another fair of great interest was held in connection with the Pan Tao 
Kung temple, or the “Temple of the Trained Peach Tree.” This is a favorite 
shrine where may be seen the branches of a peach tree intertwined in the 
shape of a dragon and covered with imitation peach blossoms of paper. Since 
the dragon has been cast out, may that which is symbolic in this temple be 
destroyed by the power of the Gospel. In this temple it is said, “He who by 
his merit obtains the privilege of plucking a peach takes his seat among the 
immortal spirits.” Many weary, sin-sick souls visit this temple seeking relief 
but finding none. To these it has been a joy to minister. 


4. Tung Yueh Temple 


There are many other places beyond our chapels wherein we have preached, 
one more only will I mention—Tung Yueh Temple. This is dedicated to the 
deity of Tai Shan, where we have an important work. For ten days in the 
third month thousands of pilgrims visit this shrine, which was erected in 1314. 
All down through the centuries the people have been flocking for help, but 
finding none. In.the temple yard there is a bronze mule, and the sick in 
body flock thither to rub the portion of its anatomy which corresponds to the 
position of their ailment, believing that thus they will gain relief. The sin-sick 
soul seeks relief in incense and prostrations, and to these the message of 
salvation has been preached, with results such as have astonished even the 
wisest amongst us. Some hundreds have been taken on probation and passed 
on to the nearest church for instruction and help. 


THE WORK OF THE CHAPELS 


1. Pearl Market Chapel 


Besides the foregoing, our three regular chapel services are held daily the 
year round. The first and most important is at Chushihkou, or the “Pearl 
Market Chapel.” The wisdom shown in securing this site is constantly being 
justified, for the crowds push in daily, soon as the doors are opened, and 
preachers mount the platform in order, for several hours the crowd listening 
with eager anticipation. The preacher in charge is Shih Ping Ho, an able 
man, who, but for his age, should be admitted to the regular ministry and 
into Conference. The year round he has been at his post except for a short 
vacation I pressed him to take during the summer. We began the year with 
a thorough renovation of the buildings and the installation of electric lights; 
alas, we could not enlarge the capacity of the building, but we prayed, and the 
result is that we have now- secured on trust more land which will enable.the 
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mission in the future to extend the seating capacity greatly. About four 
hundred people have recorded their names during the year as inquirers. Of 
necessity we have to draw largely on volunteer workers for so large a work, 
and some of these have not been as wise as they might have been either in 
length of, or matter contained in, their addresses, but we have adopted a simple 
remedy for this condition of our preaching force by graciously handing up a 
cup of tea to the speaker; the effect is like magic and is the signal for a speedy 
conclusion. 


Dr. Jonathan Verity 


The Rev. J. Verity accompanied me several times to this chapel and always 
made a lasting impression. The message delivered by a veteran of seventy- 
eight years had a wonderful effect. One member of this Conference, who was 
thinking of superannuation, seeing the vigor of so old a man and listening to 
his message, withdrew his proposal and decided to remain in the work a few 
years longer. A missionary from Jeho informed me a short time ago of a 
Mohammedan who visits Peking frequently on business. This man was con- 
verted in our Pearl Market Chapel and away off in this far away place confessed 
to the missionary of his new-found joy. In a very real sense we are not only 
preaching to Peking people, as our inquirers’ list shows, but as far away as 
Kan Su, Shensi and Shansi men are influenced by the work done here. 


Social Settlement Work 


A lecture course in the evenings during the winter was very effective in 
drawing a different class from the ordinary street-chapel crowd. The lectures 
were given in Chinese on popular subjects such as “first aid,” “sanitation,” and 
“electricity,” by professors and teachers from the university, thus our chapels 
have become educational as well as evangelistic centers. We are well aware 
that the true test of the effectiveness of the work is the gratification that both 
here and in self-support there has been marked progress. The members have 
rented a building for a boys’ school and from this addition of young hopefuls 
to our Sunday congregation some have joined the church and are influencing 
their parents toward Christianity. 


2. Flower Market Church 


Huashih, or the “Flower Market” Church, has again been in charge of the 
local deacon, Chao Tzu Heng. Last year we reported that the building was 
too small for the congregations and throughout the year we have worked at a 
disadvantage, but as the early preachers in the time of Wesley were not 
confined to buildings in which to do their work, so we have not been bound 
within the four walls of our churches. The most encouraging feature of this 
work is that the church is filled with the buoyancy and vitality of young life. 
There are schools for girls and boys, mostly from heathen homes, seeking an 
education under the direction of the church. Morning and evening prayers are 
held and numbers of these children are striving to live the Christian life, and 
some have influenced their parents and have led them to the Saviour. Satur- 
days are reserved for women only in this church. The Bible women take the 
platform and preach to the crowds who come to listen, finding this a bright 
experience once a week, and many are doubtless influenced thereby. Mr. and 
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Mrs. Chao are ever ready to help those in trouble. None surpass them in 
diligence and warm-hearted devotion to their work. 


3. Shunchi Gate Church 

The third appointment, Shunchimen, is the oldest work, but by no means 
the most promising. Situated in a quiet part of the city, it is not easy to get 
a large street congregation, but the work done by Mr. Chia, an exhorter, is 
worthy of praise—an inexperienced young man, yet ready to work and pray his 
way through. The reward is a very encouraging state of affairs. The preacher 
in charge last year left things in rather a bad shape, and was relieved of his 
office, so when the Conference left it to be “supplied” this year it added not 
a little to my anxiety, but we are glad to be able to report progress. Our 
“system of preachers” plan has been used with success so that whatever happens 
during the week the Sunday preaching has been kept up to a good standard, 
thanks to many helpers, including Dr. Hopkins, Professors Gibb and Davis, 
while District Superintendent Sun has always been ready to help us while in 
the city. We are especially grateful to Mr. Davis for the help so freely given 
in Sunday school work. The Huashih ragged school which meets on Sunday 
afternoon is a model of its kind. The woman’s work has been carried on with 
vigor by Mrs. Jewell, Mrs. Pan, Mrs. Li, Mrs. Cheng and Mrs. Brown. In 
bringing this report to a close I wish to recognize the loyalty of the workers, 
and the blessing of God. 

After the departure on furlough of Dr. Brown, Rev. Carl A. Felt became 
superintendent. Mr. Felt writes of certain aspects of the work as follows: 


Bitterness of the Persecution 

Those who know this part of our Conference, and particularly those who 
know it best, will not expect much. Added to the natural conservatism of 
the people is the remembrance of 1900 with its horrors and, what is worse, 
the failure of our Christians in some cases to be generous when once their 
tormentors were overcome. Had a splendid Christian spirit prevailed, perhaps 
much of the hatred would have been overcome, but I am sure that this would 
be asking too much of the Chinese Christians when we recall that saintly 
missionaries tell us that they were able to understand the imprecatory Psalms 
as never before during the siege. ; 


Aggressiveness of the Roman Church 

Gradually the spirit has been changing and I think this has been the best 
year since that bloody time. The people are beginning to realize that the 
Protestant Church means good, and only good, for China. I cannot say so 
much for the Roman Catholics. As far as we are concerned, I suppose that 
there are almost as many ex-Protestant Christians who have been brought 
over and now enrolled in the Catholic Church within the bounds of this 
district as there are now enrolled in good standing in our church. You who 
read this report may blame them but, if you only knew the temptations which 
are placed before these, our newly won, and therefore slightly trained Chris- 
tians, you would be generous. In 99 cases out of 100 I do not condemn them; 
I rather put the blame where it belongs, on the Roman gold. 

During the year many of these have desired to return to us. I have told 
them that I would gladly receive them if they would first notify the priest of 
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their intention and give proof of their determination to lead a new life in 
Jesus Christ. None have dared to notify the priest for they say he will 
surely beat them, and I presume that he would; many, however, are constant 
attendants at our services. 


Christians Who Stand the Test 


Nuit’ Ochen is the newest of our circuits, and yet I place it first in general 
efficiency as a working church. The pastor, Hou Tien, has done faithful work 
in the street chapel and in developing his people in living out the Christian 
truth they have learned. If they were not well grounded, surely some of them 
who have been severely persecuted during the year could not have stood the 
test. One gave up an excellent position in a store rather than deny his Christ. 
Another, an only son, was severely persecuted by his father. To escape the 
wrath of an irate father, he fled in the midst of the night to the church, where 
he was kept until morning, when he was sent to a neighboring church until 
the matter could be adjusted. During the week following, Fang Ch’i spent his 
time developing his soul under the direction of sympathetic friends, while the 
father, thinking through his family affairs, was glad to declare religious liberty 
for his household if only his son would return. Pastor and people were happy. 
They had earnestly prayed for this and God had rewarded them quickly and 
fully. This youth now expects to enter our Bible institute this fall, and who 
knows what may yet be wrought through him? The Niut’o Church is only 


five years old, but it has already furnished two faithful workers for other 
points. 


The Roman Church and Famine Necessities 


Huangts’un, with Mr. Liu Ch’eng Mei in charge, stands third. Mr. Liu 
has had a busy year, it has also been a successful one. The extreme poverty 
of the people, owing to the crop failure, made the temptation to eat Catholic 
food and a consequent acceptance of Catholic baptism and membership, seem a 
necessary step during the first part of the winter. Our church members’ ex- 
tremity is the Roman Catholic Church’s opportunity. Our extreme care not to 
make “rice Christians” has been the downfall of many a believer who might 
have developed into a stalwart, Christian character. For days there seemed to 
be no choice but to accept the Catholic food or starve. Our pastor pleaded 
with us on the one hand and with his foodless people on the ‘other. His hope 
was to hold them firm until relief came. Finally they were rewarded, for Mr. 
Brown, as the representative of the Relief Committee in Tientsin, came to the 
rescue. Grateful indeed are we for the relief and the unselfish service of Mr. 
Brown and of Mr. Chao Tzu Heng, who attended to the distribution. 


Bible Colportage 


The colportage work has gone forward remarkably in spite of the famine 
conditions prevailing in so much of the district. During the year our several 
colporteurs, paid and unpaid, have sold or given away a total of 55,094 Testa- 
ments and portions. If only each were faithfully read. Many are being 
faithfully searched and, as a result, there is less of unwillingness to hear the 
preaching. In fact, in most places, there exists an anxiety to know. We again 
wish to give hearty thanks to the American Bible Society and to the National 
Bible Society of Scotland for their generous support during another year. 
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TIENTSIN DISTRICT 


Tientsin_ District follows along the Grand Canal nearly to the southern bound- 


pide the Chihli Province. The Tientsin-Nanking Railway will pass through the 


_ Methodist mission work was begun in 1872. No other mission boards are work- 
ing in this region, outside of the city of Tientsin. 


Tientsin 


Tientsin (population, between 800,000 and 1,200,000) is the chief port of entry 
for North China, being eighty miles nearer the coast than Peking. It is the resi- 
dence of the viceroy of the Chihli Province. The railway from Siberia passes 
through Tientsin, and the northern terminus of the Tientsin-Pukow Railway will 
be here. The Grand Canal terminates in the city. Tientsin is a progressive city, 
with seven daily papers, electric street railways, and macadamized roadways. 

Missionaries: Rev. George R. Davis (on_furlough) and Mrs. Davis (on fur- 
lough), Mr. Frederick M. Pyke, Rev. James H. Pyke and Mrs. Pyke, Rev. Burton 
L. St. John (on furlough) and Mrs. St. John (on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Clara M, Cushman, Georgia A. Filley, M.D., Eva A. Gregg, Ida B. Lewis (on fur- 
eas ae Iva M. Miller, M.D., Ida M. Stevenson, M.D. (on furlough) and Frances O. 

ilson. 


Institutions: Intermediate School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Isa- 
bella Fisher Hospital. 


J. H. Pyxe, Superintendent 


In the late winter the old Mission Compound where we had lived, labored 
and worshiped for thirty-eight years was sold and with it went Wesley 
Chapel, leaving the congregation without a place of meeting for church and 
Sunday school. The London Mission, however, very generously came to our 
rescue and cordially invited us to meet with their people in their large com- 
modious church two blocks away. The kind offer was gratefully accepted and 
the two congregations continue to meet together, the preachers alternating in 
conducting the morning services, while Pastor Liu has entire control of the 
Sunday evening preaching. 


New Church Plant at Tientsin 


A desirable corner lot in a central location has been secured at a moderate 
price, $8,470 for four mu. Wesley Church undertakes to take three mu, which 
will be ample for church, parsonage, day school, etc, and to raise by sub- 
scription the $6,560 (Mexican) necessary to pay for their part and also enough 
additional to inclose the lot with a good wall. The Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society takes the remainder of the lot for a girls’ day school. To 
build the church we have the money realized from the sale of the old church 
and lot, which is not more than two thirds of the amount needed. We hope 
that generous friends may be found who will come to the help of this congre- 
gation so heroically struggling to get a church home, support their own work 
and workers, and also do their part in saving the unsaved multitudes of this 
great city. 

While this church will be located in’ one of the foreign concessions (or 
settlements), there is a rapidly increasing Chinese population already running 
up into tens of thousands, business men, clerks and laboring men with their 
families, the very best kind of material for building into a strong, aggressive 
church. Besides being near the electric car line from foreign settlements to 
and around the city, it will be easily accessible for union meetings and 
evangelistic services, as well as lectures, hence the need of a large, commodious, 
modern building. Pastor Mark Liu is well fitted to carry forward this enter- 
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prise to completion. Besides he has the power to draw and hold large 
congregations. 


Visit of Three Noted Evangelists 


Tientsin was highly favored in the visits of three widely known American 
evangelists, the Rev. Joseph Smith, who for many years has had great success 
in all parts of the United States; the Rev. Jonathan Verity, of the Cincinnati 
Conference, a prominent preacher and evangelist; and Mr. G. Sherwood Eddy 
of the YOM. CA: 

First came Rev. Joseph Smith and held union meetings for one week. The 
Rey. Jonathan Verity, who came during the week, continued the meetings for 
several days. The churches were greatly stirred and much good was accom- 
plished. In March Mr. Verity returned, spending almost the entire month in 
the different chapels of the city, preaching twice daily to full houses of both 
Christians and non-Christians. The doctrines of sin, righteousness, judgment, 
repentance, faith, pardon, conversion, sanctification, and full salvation were 
clearly and fully stated and illustrated. The effect, though the preaching was 
necessarily through an interpreter; was apparently as great as though speaking 
direct without interruption. During the three weeks and more spent in the 
London Mission City Chapel and in our West Gate Chapel, nearly 200 were 
converted to faith in the Gospel and asked to be received into the church as 
inquirers. Hundreds more bowed at the altar for prayer, and though most at 
first did not know how to pray or what to pray for, it was wonderful to see 
how they soon learned to confess their sins and cry for mercy. The first to 
come were the poor and unlearned, but soon the well-dressed and educated 
appeared in the audiences, listened with respect and increasing attention. Before 
long they too were bowing at the altar and praying earnestly alongside the 
poorly clad and ignorant—all distinctions broken down or forgotten. Many 
were from distant cities or other provinces, so that we were not able to follow 
up the good work begun with them. One was a merchant from Shanghai, 
who had believed in the Gospel for years and often heard the Gospel, but had 
never believed unto salvation. Another interesting case was that of a young 
Mohammedan. At first he listened with a look of blank wonder but would not 
talk or take any step. Somehow “Father Verity” was attracted to him, though 
none of us hoped that, even if convinced, he would dare break with his people 
and endure the persecution sure to follow. But the aged evangelist would smile 
on the young man, address-a few words to him personally when he had a 
chance, got him to shake hands and, later, to smile back. In the end he knelt 
at the altar and asked to be received on trial. The meetings were continued 
for some time after the evangelist left, with little diminution of interest, and 
many more accessions. i 

Mr. Eddy of the Y. M. C. A. spent five days in the city, holding two 
services each day and addressing two or three thousand at each meeting. The 
admission was by ticket. It was a great disappointment to large numbers who 
sought admission that they could not be supplied with tickets. There was a 
plain, faithful presentation of the whole Gospel and its severe requirements, 
but few left the hall when the audience was dismissed, remaining to the end of 
the after meetings. Over 500 students took the pledge to join a Bible class, 
study the Gospels, and, if convinced, accept and obey the truth. 
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While the statistics do not show that great numbers have joined the 
mission churches, no one who has long been in close touch with the people can 
fail to see that a great change has been, and is, taking place in the minds of 
all classes of the people. Only a few years ago (thirteen) the Gospel and the 
Christian Church were despised, hated and persecuted, threatened with ex- 
termination; now they are held in high esteem, the government, in sore per- 
plexity and distress, asking for the united prayers of the Christian Church to 
the true and living God, no mention being made or thought given to other faiths 
and their gods. What a mighty change has the leaven of Truth wrought in the 
national thought, in society, and in the homes of multitudes! 


Growth in Church Union and Cooperation 


There is a very general and growing desire among all denominations in 
Tientsin as elsewhere in China for closer federation with a view to greater 
effectiveness, while some hope for organic union. The Chinese Christians 
evidently desire a closer alliance among themselves and many would like a 
purely Chinese church with full power of self-government. So far the only 
result has been the organization of an independent church, calling and sup- 
porting their own pastor and managing their own affairs. The new church 
has had a large ingrease in membership since its organization, but, so far, no 
connectional bond has been found for linking this to similar movements in 
other cities. It is in every sense of the word an independent church. Person- 
ally, I am ready to turn over all questions of organization, discipline, and 
government to my Chinese brethren as soon as they are ready to assume the 
responsibility and liability. I shall gladly lay the burden down as soon as 
some one is willing to take it up. 

The situation is full of interest. I believe fully in the right and the 
ability of the Chinese to solve their religious and church, as well as their 
national and social problems. What they need along all lines is sympathy, 
advice, and help. The Gospel is the sovereign remedy for all their ills and 
the satisfaction of all their wants. They, as well as the rest of the world, 
are to be saved by the “foolishness of preaching,” or the thing preached. That 
is all we can do for them and it is enough. May the Lord hasten the coming 
of His Kingdom. 


Equipment and Staff 


The Board of Foreign Missions now has four missionary residences, and 
four families. One large boarding school building with eight teachers and over 
two hundred pupils; two chapels; one self-supporting church in the settlement 
with over 300 members, maintaining a day school and conducting Sunday 
services and Sunday school in a village near the settlement; one church inside 
the city with over 200 members, and growing rapidly; two ordained Chinese 
pastors; one site for a chapel near the North Gate of the city; two day schools 
with two teachers. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has seven missionaries and one 
residence; one hospital; two dispensaries with one physician; one boarding 
school building and dormitories, with ten teachers and one hundred and thirty- 
seven pupils; three day schools with four teachers. 
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SOUTH TIENTSIN DISTRICT 


G. R. Davis, Superintendent 


In an interesting review of the seven charges on this district, the superin- 
tendent gives a striking picture of the conditions which have prevailed in his 
account of the work on the Taicheng Circuit. He says: “Early in the Confer- 
ence year we united the three charges of Taicheng, Litan and Chinghsien into 
one Quarterly Conference. Almost the entire territory of these churches was 
flooded, with the consequent suffering from loss of crops. The whole region 
needed relief during the winter. A number of our people drifted elsewhere 
seeking a livelihood; a few others found their way into the ever-ready Catholic 
Church. The Chinese authorities, whenever distributing relief, persist in dis- 
criminating against Christians. The members of our Tientsin Mission con- 
tributed towards the relief of our own people; we thus distributed $210 among 
our most needy in the flooded district. It is always a difficult and thankless 
undertaking to distribute relief, as too many of the members think all ought 
to share and share alike of the bounty of the church, whereas, after careful 
study, you will find many are able to care for themselves without any great 
suffering. We aimed to help only the helpless. The spring saw the flood 
entirely gone with fair crop prospects on every hand. We have repeatedly 
visited this large circuit, holding Quarterly Conference serviees and distributing 
relief. Despite earlier drawbacks there has been some prosperity over the 
entire circuit, some nine adults baptized and received into full relation, with 
11 by probation.” 


TIENTSIN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
Distressing Limitations 


The enrollment has reached the limit of the capacity of the present build- 
ings. During both terms it was necessary to turn away many students for lack 
of accommodations. To do this has not been an unmixed evil, for it has 
enabled us to raise the standard of our work. On the other hand, it is no 
pleasure to tell a promising student that he must look elsewhere for an 
education. Had we the buildings, we might do equally good work, and ac- 
commodate a much larger number of students with little additional expense. 

Constantly facing, as we do, the limitations of our equipment, inspires us 
to look forward to further advances. We have come to believe that we 
should soon begin a definite campaign for an additional $20,000 far new equip- 
ment. Should we respond to the pressure under which we are continually 
placed, and extend our courses through the high school, an additional $10,000 
would be needed for rearrangement and added equipment. We are convinced 
that within a few years we might have, and ought to have, a school of at 
least 500 students. 


Kind Cooperation 


Throughout the year we have had the assistance of Mrs. J. H. Pyke, who 
has taught one of the advanced classes in English with more than ordinary 
acceptability. During the greater part of the spring term Mrs. Crawford M. 
Bishop of the American Consulate also taught one of the special classes. To 
these ladies our most genuine thanks are due. Their help was doubly appre- 
ciated because of the illness of the principal, which took him away from the 
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classroom for the greater part of the winter term, and greatly limited his 
capacity for work during the spring term. 


YENCHOWFU DISTRICT 


_ Yenchowfu District includes the southern portion of the former Shantung 
District, which was divided in 1908. It is bounded on the north by the Wen River, 
which separates it from the Taianfu District; on the west is the Grand Canal. The 
south and east boundaries are not so definite, though approximately defined by a 
line running east from Tsiningchow to meet a line running south from Hsintaihsien. 
The area is about 4,000 square miles and the population’2,600,000. The field includes 
the Fu city of Yenchow, the Chow city of Tsining—the second city of the province 
—the Hsien cities of Ningyang, Wenshang, Tsow, Chufu, and Szushui, in all except 
the last two of which the Methodist Episcopal Church has buildings and resident 
workers. The Tientsin-Pukow Railway will touch the district first at Ningyang and 
then at Chufu, Yenchow, and Tsow; later there will be a branch from Yenchow 
to Tsining. This region is of peculiar interest because here are the homes of China’s 
greatest sages, Confucius and Mencius. The language is approximately Northern 
Mandarin, though there are often local peculiarities; with a knowledge of Pekingese 
one can work this district. 

The Presbyterian Mission has a strong work in Tsiningchow, with schools, 
hospitals, and country work well organized. The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel has opened work at Yenchowfu with a foreigner in charge. The American 
Baptists (Southern), located at Taianfu, do considerable itinerating on this district, 
going especially to Szushui and Tsiningchow, 


Liu Cur Lun, Superintendent 

A Good Year 

Two years have now passed since the Chinese Republic was established, 
yet the customs of the people are not very different from what they were in 
the late dynasty. Threatening tales have been commonly heard which made 
the preachers afraid and they did not feel that they could go about so freely 
in the work. In spite of these hindrances they labored so well in the service 
that more baptized Christians have been added to the church this year than 
last year. There were forty-two persons baptized, while there were but thirty- 
six last year, so we thank God for having opened the way and having helped 
us to do His work with success. We pray that with God’s help next year 
twice as many may be converted. 

The Rey. Perry O. Hanson, missionary-in-charge of the Yenchowfu District, 
adds the following interesting items: 


The District Described 


The churches in seven great cities of Asia salute you. These seven,cities 
are the centers of our work on the Yenchowfu District. Our field is bounded 
on the north by the great Wen River, on the west by the Grand Canal, on the 
south and east by the Presbyterians. It is a little district, forty miles wide 
and sixty miles long, and the limits are definitely set. We are not in the real 
estate business, however, and so the amount of land we possess is not important; 
but it is interesting to know that upon every two acres of our district there 
are three human beings; that one thousand people depend upon every section 
of land for their living, without a mine or a factory on the district. The 
population of an Indiana is crowded into these seven little counties, and of 
these three million people perhaps five hundred know that Jesus Christ is 
their Saviour. It is also worth while to realize that of these seven cities on 
our district one is the second city in size in the province and two are famous 
as the homes of China’s greatest sages, Confucius and Mencius. Shantung is 
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called the Sacred Province of China; it is the history of the Yenchowfu 
District that makes this term appropriate. All China will be impressed when the 
Christian Church is well established in these places that are venerated so 
deeply. The bishop appointed me missionary-in-charge of these seven cities 
of Asia, and, at the end of the year, it is possible to say in the words of one 
of old, “I know thy works,” but it will be left for the district superintendent 
to report in detail of the different places. 


Held for Ransom 

The old father of our district superintendent, Mr. Liu, was captured during 
the summer and held for a ransom of Taels 20,000. Prayer was made con- 
tinually for him, while pressure was brought to bear upon officials, civil and 
military. In due time our friend was enabled to escape and return unharmed 
to his family. 


Advance Steps 


We can report two important forward steps during the year. We have 
stationed men in the city of Sushuihsien, thus taking possession in a small way 
of a great city hitherto unoccupied. If we had $500 we could purchase a set 
of buildings where schools for boys and for girls could be organized and a 
street chapel opened. 

The second important step is the opening of an intermediate school on 
the district, in the central city of Yenchowfu. It has been a real success from 
the first. Our buildings are small and the enrollment of twenty-seven boarders 
filled every room. Further growth is impossible until we are-able to purchase 
adjoining property. A set of buildings can now be secured at a cost of less 
than half the amount that would be required to build new ones. If we had 
$1,200 for buildings it would make possible a school of one hundred boys. 


Inadequate Support 


It is impossible to exert much influence upon a great city like Yenchowfu 
in our present tiny quarters. The same condition exists in all of our seven 
cities. We have a village equipment in the midst of a great city. Put some 
little country church building in the United States in a metropolitan center 
and imagine the result. Our great Methodist Church is surely in jest when 
$340 is appropriated for the evangelization of my seven great cities of Asia 
with the hundreds of villages round about. The lack of material equipment is 
not the only hindrance. Our faithful workers are underpaid and constantly 
concerned about finding enough food for their own hungry mouths, thus they 
cannot devote themselves unreservedly to the preparation and distribution of 
the Bread of Life to the multitudes. 


The Confucian Duke Interviewed 


We had hoped to report a third step forward this year in the occupation of 
the sacred city of Chufuhsien. Three times we visited the city and each time 
the Confucian duke was not at home, Finally we chanced to be on the same 
train and an interview was secured with him, He was very cordial, but 
insisted that it would not be possible to establish our work in his city. Our 
earlier experiences have taught us that it is impossible to accomplish anything 
in that county against the will of the duke. Some progress is being made; we 
have several boys from C’hufu in our boarding schools and an influential alder- 
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man, the father of one of the boys, has joined the church on probation. It is 
possible that since the Board of Education has ruled the great sage’s writings 
out of the government schools the influence of the duke will diminish. Of 
course we will eventually have our work established in that city, but we pray 
that the day may be hastened when the light of the Sun of Righteousness may 
flood that dark city. 


Day Schools 


Our hands have been tied so tightly with the bonds of an inadequate 
appropriation and few special gifts that the work of developing the day schools 
has been seriously hindered. There is at present a marvelous opportunity to 
take possession of village schools. New China has ordered the closing of the 
old-style schools, but in not many places has anyone the energy or ability to 
organize new schools. If we are wise we will enter this open door. We 
can capture the primary schools in hundreds of villages, and whoever gets 
the school today has the dominant influence in the village tomorrow. A 
great door and effectual is opened unto us. 


Training Schools 


Our district united with the Taianfu District in holding a normal training 
class for the day school teachers. We hope to secure a qualified man to become 
superintendent of primary schools. The two districts both had men in the 
Bible Training School at Taianfu during the winter, while some work was done 
at Ningyanghsien during the spring for the men on this district. 


District Conference 


We accepted the kind invitation of the Taianfu District and united for 
the District Conference which met in Taianfu in June. The sessions were 
helpful and interesting. Reports indicated progress at all points and satis- 
factory examinations were passed by the men in the courses of study. Two 
men were recommended for admission on trial in the Annual Conference. 
There was unusual care manifested in the renewing of licenses. The Conference 
demanded that the candidate should have done efficient work and that his 
character was strictly above reproach. 


Distinguished Guests 

The new railroad brings an increasing number of tourists to visit the 
temple and grave of Confucius at Ch’ufuhsien on our district. It has been our 
pleasure during the year to escort Dr. Mott, Mr. Hanford Crawford and his 
party, and members of the Sunday School Commission party to the Confucian 
city. There was general agreement that this Holy Land of China is a strategic 
field for work and it should be occupied adequately and promptly. 


What of the Future? 

Our desires are not insatiable. Imagine seven great cities on our Western 
frontier in America, with populations from 20,000 to 200,000 in each of which 
but one small church was organized, with a store building or a small residence 
as place of worship. How long would the Home Missionary Society leave 
these places unoccupied? Not only our Methodist Church, but every denomina- 
tion in the United States would rush men and money to those neglected cities. 
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A church that is one of five in an Iowa town of 2,000 inhabitants has just 
spent $15,000 in remodeling their church building which will be open for 
services part of two days every week. Give that amount to Yenchowfu District 
and we can provide adequate buildings for a boys’ school, a girls’ school, and 
a church in the four cities of Tsingchow, with 200,000 population; Yenchowfu, 
with 80,000; Wenshanghsien, with 30,000; and Ssushihsien, with 20,000, 


TSUNHWA DISTRICT 


Tsunhwa (Tsunhua) District contains three walled cities, twenty important 
market towns, ten minor market towns, and more than three thousand villages. The 
southern appointments lie along the Imperial Highway from Peking to Korea. The 
population of the district is placed at about 2,000,000. The area is 4,000 square 
miles. The country is very fertile and the people are mainly farmers. The southern 
part of the district produces a great deal of fruit which is shipped to Tientsin. 
There are a large number of Manchus at the passes of the Great Wall and near the 
tombs of the present dynasty twenty miles west of Tsunhwa. It has never been 
possible for Christianity to get a foothold among them. The hills around and tombs 
were covered with very fine timber. Enough money has been spent on building 
roads to the tombs to have built several railways. The distance from the railroad 
makes the people a little less inclined to adopt new ideas. 

Methodist mission work was commenced in 1873, one year after the region had 
been visited for the first time by Methodist missionaries. 

Institution: Boys’ Intermediate School. 


G. R. Davis, Superintendent 
A Land Throbbing with Political Change 


At the District Conference reports showed the largest ingathering in five 
years. Among the preachers a spirit of brotherly love, Christian respect, 
eagerness to help one another, has prevailed over the district, especially mani- 
fest at the District Conference. A new vision is coming to our native brethren, 
a new sense of oneness with each other and individual mutual responsibility 
before God for the salvation of the souls of their countrymen. The “kingdom 
of God and His righteousness is for us and ours.” The whole land is heaving 
with the spirit of change, trembling with the leaven of liberty. The church too 
feels the mighty change on every hand, alive with the growing sense of larger 
personal liberty and individual responsibility. Yet we need not’ be too greatly 
surprised and discouraged if some in the church should be led into mistakes, 
accepting license without law for liberty with law, and thus bring reproach on 
the fair name of the church. Old things are passing away in China, many things 
will become new. The land is throbbing with the excitement of political change, 
yet God and the Holy Spirit were never so manifestly ruling over and quickening | 
the land. I am glad that so many of our leading preachers, while realizing 
this change to a larger personal liberty, are realizing more clearly that “they 
are not their own but have been redeemed unto God with a great price” ; 
called to be sons of God, whose rule of righteousness is first and always to 
be their rule of life. 


Fengjen Circuit 


The Rev. Chen Yu Shan again is preacher-in-charge of the circuit. There 
are but two places on this circuit where we have chapels, parsonages and 
preachers residing—Fengjen City and Loachuangtzechen, There are six other 
smaller churches or preaching places in villages. At several of the smaller 
charges there are day schools, only one of which, however, receives any aid 
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from mission sources. Both Brother Chen and his assistant, Yao Jung Shen, 
at Laochuangtze, have been faithful in their work. The street chapels at these 
two points have been regularly crowded on market days by quiet, attentive 
listeners, the Sabbath congregations increasing in size. 

In the Fengjen region there has always been a strong undercurrent of 
opposition to our work. This year the opposition has been less apparent. 
Brother Chen is apt to be suspicious of the motives. of his countrymen in 
these “piping times of peace.” He is an able business man, cautious and safe 
in his work, At the District Conference he reported eleven new accessions to 
the church by baptism, nine new probationers, seven children baptized and all 
collections well kept up. Over fourteen thousand copies of the Gospels had 
been sold within the bounds of the circuit. 


The Work at Tsunhua 


The small street chapel just within the South Gate (Tsunhua) has been 
more than usually crowded with hearers on market days. Were the building 
able to seat three times as many, and made more comfortable, it would be the 
part of economy and wisdom, as it could be filled and many more hear the 
Word. The Sabbath congregation has outgrown its hall for meeting, partly 
because of the large number of boys in the intermediate school and because 
many students from the town have acquired the habit of attending our Sabbath 
services. I regret we cannot meet our growing need at this old but most 
important charge. Prosperity is coming to Tsunhua city. 

There is but one outstation where regular Sabbath services are held, the 
region round about has been neglected because of our lack of preaching force. 
We ought to have a strong local preacher there all the time. Our financial 
condition forbids that, unless we drop the present chapel keeper. Brother Liu 
has not only been diligent in his duties as pastor, but has assisted in the 
teaching work in the school, so also his energetic wife, greatly to the benefit 
of the school. 


' 


Dr. Davis’s Retrospect of Over Forty Years 


Pardon me for a moment as I look back over forty-three years of life in 
this mission. Then we had only a feeble plant in Peking without a native 
preacher, with but one member, and he from another mission; not a chapel, 
and no one with experience. Through many mistakes and false leads, much 
discouragement, years of rough, hard pioneering, looking for the doors that 
would open to us, hated by men and beasts, worried by flood, famine, pestilence, 
plague, war, revolution and the madness of Boxerism, we have seen our 
homes and churches destroyed, and our membership wasted by persecution. 
Yet, through all the years, God has guided us, His presence has made us 
realize that He was our “shield and great reward.” Many doors have opened 
to us. Today we are a Conference, with a band of Chinese preachers not to 
be surpassed in this land. Churches, chapels, circuits, districts, a Conference 
with schools, hospitals flourishing on every hand, with this the best year, the 
richest harvest in all these years, for I am sure our membership will pass the 
11,000 mark. I am not ashamed of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus in China, 
I am glad I have had a hand to help in this work. 
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Tsunhua Intermediate School 
Yane June Mao, Principal 


After some repairs on the dormitory and study rooms the school was 
regularly opened on the fifteenth of January. Instead of having the highest class 
go to Ch’angli, the school is required, under Dr. Davis’s direction, to have four 
classes. Sixty-three students were enrolled and we had a hard term because of 
the lack of teachers. Even so we carried on ottr work successfully with the help 
of Rev. and Mrs. Liu Ching Ch’ing and my wife. 

The School Board has given its constant help with spirit and vigor, work- 
ing on the accounts and collecting money from the parents of the students. 
The prosperity of the school is largely due to them. 

Having constant conversation with government teachers and students, I 
have heard it said that “superstition may be rapidly replaced by an aggressive 
spirit of scepticism and materialism.” This is becoming true. Unless the 
mission schools make rapid improvement and get thousands and thousands of 
young men educated in the schools, I am afraid that Christianity in China may 
go the way it has gone in Japan. 


LWANCHOW DISTRICT 


Lwanchow (Lanchow) District includes the three counties of Loting, Lwan- 
chow, and Tsienan, which are named after the chief cities in each county. It is the 
western half of the Yungpingfu Prefecture. It is a triangle, with the sea for the 
base, the Lwan River separating it from the Shanhaikwan District on the east, the 
Great Wall for the upper angle, and an imaginary line from the Great Wall to the 
sea crossing the railroad just east of Tangshan for the other side. The area is 
between 2,000 and 2,500 square miles. The railroad from Peking to Moukden divides 
the district into two parts. The population is between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000, 


‘CH’EN Hence Te, Superintendent 
China’s Changed Heart 


Since the new form of government came in, people have taken a new and 
different view of Christianity. One after another, inquirers have come from 
the scholarly class to learn about Christ. They now see in a different light the 
doctrine which they have hitherto despised and rejected. An interesting illustra- 
tion of this changed attitude occurred at our church at Chienan. Formerly 
Christianity had no access to the scholarly class, now, from this very class of 
people, we have a large number of converts. Since the transformation of the 
government, the council of the city has passed a resolution to the effect that all 
temples be used for schools and other sorts of public buildings. This has 
accordingly been carried out. Their main reason for this action was to blot out 
all the stains of superstition, and to extirpate all the traces of idolatry. It shows 
that they have already recognized their former folly and are ready to take a 
new course of life. Surely they are not far from the Kingdom of Heaven. 
One step more will bring them into the dominion of our Lord. On the Day of 
Universal Prayer for our country all classes of people were represented in our 
churches ; they all showed a sense of devotion and earnestness in prayer. Such 
things had been very rarely seen in times passed. They serve as a source of 
stimulus on one hand, on the other, they were manifestations that God had at 
least partially answered our daily prayer, “Thy Kingdom come.” 


Spiritual and Material Growth 


The circuit superintendent, resident at Pench’eng, has the oversight of four 
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other churches, namely the churches at Lienpieting, at Hukochuang, at Toli, 
and at Kunganchiao. All of these churches have promising prospects. The 
preacher and the members are united in propagating the Kingdom of Heaven. 
On fair days all testify the name of the Saviour with ardent zeal to the non- 
believers. Besides, they usually itinerate from village to village, carrying with 
them a pavilion bought for that purpose. The result of their work is the 
establishment of a church at Tingliuho. All the necessary expenses of this 
church are defrayed by the members at Pench’eng. This action is more admi- 
rable when we know that these church members are almost as poor as church 
mice. They are doing this at the cost of their own enjoyments. The town 
Hukochuang, thirty li on the south of Pench’eng, was formerly an opulent and 
thrifty town. Most people here were of the well-to-do families. While they 
were rich they despised and opposed Christianity. Now their fortune has failed 
them; and with their wealth has fled their pride. They now have begun to learn 
the truth and to appreciate Christianity. Mr. Liu, the local preacher, is a very 
efficient worker. He has done his best to embrace the opportunity to proclaim 
the message intrusted to him. Usually four or five days in a week, he, with 
the assistance of some earnest church members, itinerates in the neighboring 
towns and sea-coast villages. In a certain town, there have been enough 
converts to erect another chapel. But, owing to the stringent condition of the 
mission funds, we could by no means gratify our desire even when being 
requested by the believers in that town. 


Dr: Pyke’s Testimony 


The Rev. J. H. Pyke, the missionary associated in charge of the Lan Hsien 
District, adds the following interesting items: “I need add little more to the 
report of the district superintendent. It was written by Dr. Ch’en and, as would 
be expected, is in highly finished classical style. It was translated into English 
by his son, who has recently been graduated from Peking University. The 
typewritten copy was made by a young lad of seventeen. It is well done and 
shows unusual ability not only in the use of the typewriter, but also in the matter 
of punctuation, capitals, and paragraphing.” In confirmation of Dr. Ch’en’s 
statements Dr. Pyke says: “False religions and their gods have lost their 
influence. In one district all the temples have been taken for schools and other 
public purposes. The government appeals to the Christian Church for prayer, 
and multitudes of representative men gather with the Christians to pray to 
the Lord Jehovah, Maker of heaven and earth, Lord of all. Surely all the 
friends of missions should take heart and renew their efforts when the final 
victory is so manifestly near.” 


SHANHAIKWAN DISTRICT 


Shanhaikwan (Shanhaikuan) District includes the territory of the three counties 
of Linyiti, Funing,.and Changli, and extends twenty-five miles beyond the Great Wall 
into Manchuria. It is intersected by the Imperial Railway of North China. Be- 
sides the district cities of Shanhaikwan and Changli there is one walled city, besides 
towns and villages with varying populations of from 5,000 to 20,000, making a total 
population of 1,000,000. The area is about 3,000 square miles. The land along 
the coast is level and very fertile. A short distance from the coast the mountains 
begin, and in some instances rise to a height of several thousand feet. Because of 
the fertility of the soil the standard of living is much higher than around Tientsin 
and Peking. A great number of the people in this district are traders in Manchuria, 
so that they are progressive and anxious to adopt modern ideas. There is a great 
military camp at Funing. 
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Changli 


Changli (population about 15,000) is situated on the Imperial Railway of North 
China, ten miles from the coast and ‘forty miles west of Shanhaikwan. It is the 
county seat of Changli County. Changli is a very prosperous city because of the 
fine fruit orchards around it. There are three government schools in the city. 
The opium dens have been driven out, the streets are lighted at night, police in 
uniform are on the streets, and an old temple has been changed into a prison. In 
addition to the regular officials the department general lives in Changli. Xie 

Changli is the geographical center of the Shanhaikwan and Lwanchow Districts. 
The Methodist Episcopal Mission is the only Protestant denomination at this impor- 
tant station. When the mission station was destroyed’ at Tsunhwa in 1900 by the 
Boxers, it was decided not to rebuild at that point, but to move the entire plant 
to Changli. This important step was not decided upon until June, 1903, and then 
fifteen acres were purchased in the eastern suburb of the city. The mission already 
owned a chapel in the heart of the city. 

Missionaries: Edwin M. Kent, M.D., and Mrs. Kent, Rev. Henry H. Rowland 
and Mrs. Rowland, Rev. George W. Verity (on furlough) and Mrs. Verity (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Jennie B. Bridenbaugh, Clara P. Dyer, Ella E. Glover 
(on furlough) and Mary Watrous. 

Institutions: Martyrs’ Memorial Hospital, Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: 
C. E. Thompson Memorial Woman’s Training School, Hospital, Alderman Girls’ 
Boarding School. 


G. W. Verity, Superintendent 
Our Field 

The Shanhaikuan District derives its name from the city of that name, 
which is the eastern terminus of the Great Wall. About sixty miles of that 
famous old structure, parts of four counties, and the highest mountain in this 
northeastern part of China are within its borders. The district extends about 
thirty miles inland and some one hundred miles along the sea-coast, thirty-five 
of which are outside the Great Wall in Manchuria and sixty-five within, or 
to the south of it. The extensive plains, hillsides, and mountain valleys produce 
great quantities of grain and vegetables, while in its far-famed fruits there is 
a lively export trade. 

. At Ch’angli, forty miles below Shanhaikuan, our institutional work is 
located, boarding schools for boys and girls, Bible school, and hospital for 
women, and hospital for men. 

The one hundred and twenty-six pupils filled the boys’ school to its fullest 
capacity, and under the efficient management of H. H. Rowland and Tu Pu Yun, 
excellent work has been done. Both the lack of room and funds barred out 
many applicants during the year, and,.in the year just opening, about fifty 
pupils have been refused admittance. 


Conversion of an Influential Family 


One of the foremost families of an adjoining county, twelve miles distance’ 
had become much interested in the Gospel. It consists of the aged parents, four 
married sons and their children, all in one household. The eldest son has taken 
his first degree, and the third his second degree, having, in addition, spent some 
time in study in Japan. They were intensely patriotic and this one, who had 
been abroad, was a member of the legislature under the new government. They 
were much interested in education and had made an inspection of our schools 
and hospitals in Ch’angli, and one of them had been to Peking and Tientsin on 
the same errand. They came to see that the source of all that had been done 
for the last fifty years for the advancement of their people and country was the 
Christian Church, and returned enthused with the thought that Christianity was 
what both they, personally, and their country, needed and must have. The 
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father had been for many years a devoted Buddhist and vegetarian, visiting 
temples far and near to find peace of soul, and, while investigating Christianity, 
he had not yet abandoned his idols, and on their knees before him the sons 
had besought him that, with them, he would accept Christ. At this juncture our 
revival meeting occurred to which they were invited. A Christian neighbor, a 
very poor man who had formerly been a servant in a missionary’s home and 
in whom they had great confidence, urged them to attend, saying “You cannot 
get far in the Christian life till you confess your sins and pray.” 

The father, three sons, grandsons, and some friends, fourteen in all, came: 
and remained during the eight days. The last day the father came forward and 
in public presented his idol, a scroll picture of the Goddess of Mercy, to my 
uncle (Rev. Jonathan Verity), thereby severing forever his connection with 
idolatry. Those days will never be forgotten by any whose privilege it was to 
attend. For several days these friends, with three or four hundred others, knelt 
at the altar, inside, on the platform, or outside on the floor, in fact all over the 
church, and with tears and sobs prayed for pardon and peace. The promise 
“Seek, and ye shall find” was again verified. At the closing meeting their testi- . 
mony was, “We are not the same men who came here a few days ago, we are 
new men. This peace far surpasses all our fondest expectations. We must go 
home ‘and prepare at once a place of worship.” 

Several months later on a return visit for a Sunday they said, “This peace 
abides, and it is as sweet as at the first and, furthermore, it has pervaded our 
whole household. The whole atmosphere of our home has changed.” As with 
most others of their class, they had been addicted to the use of tobacco, cigarettes, 
liquors, and opium, but they had not only abandoned, in toto, the use of these 
themselves, but decided henceforth they would not provide them for guests, 
but would devote their means to Christian education. Old buildings were 
renovated and additions made for a church, and in August it was dedicated. It 
was a great day for that village of three hundred families. Never had their 
streets been invaded by so many from afar, for from Peitaiho, the summer 
resort, only eight miles distant, twenty-three Christian workers accompanied 
Bishop and Mrs. Bashford to the dedication. 

After the bishop’s sermon and some remarks by the others, the third son, 
who is the spokesman of the family, addressed his neighbors thus: “Some years 
ago, when we turned our village temple into a schoolhouse, you said we were 
crazed, but we were not. We were perfectly sane, and when, some months 
ago, we became Christians, my friends in Peking and Tientsin wrote me asking 
if I had gone clean daft. Again I assure you we are not. Now we have Ppre- 
pared this church and want you to come and hear the Gospel. Like others who 
have a little money, we formerly kept horses and carts for a show, but we have 
sold them and want them no more. Now we are going to devote ourselves to 
education. We are about to demolish the old buildings and erect a girls’ school, 
and propose to add a women’s school, and a kindergarten, but while we are 
devoting ourselves to education, I want you to understand that first of all 
we are Christians. We can say to you, our neighbors, we can give up our 
property; I can forego my literary degrees; I can even give up my life; but 
give up Christ, we cannot.” 


Conversion of a Demoniac 
The blessed Gospel is still “the power of God unto salvation to all who 
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believe.” In the hill country of Funing near the Great Wall a man was possessed 
of a spirit of self-destruction; twice he had jumped into wells and thrice into 
rivers to drown himself, but “Jesus of Nazareth passed that way.” He heard His 
sweet voice saying, “(Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest.” He yielded himself to His power and now for four years 
he has been happy in the Saviour’s love and protection. 


The Comfort of an Aged Woman 


In a valley among the mountains, near Huangt’uying, dwelt an old lady 
with her three grown sons and their families. For several years they had been 
Christians, and to the old lady, Jesus had become “the fairest among ten 
thousand and the One altogether lovely.” As age advanced, her Bible and hymn 
book were her constant companions. Feebleness came upon her; the earthly 
pilgrimage was closing. The sons began to mourn, but she said, “Do not weep. 
It is all right. Array me in my (burial) clothes. Jesus has come for me,” and 
she “was not, for God took her.” 


Changli Intermediate School 


H. H. Rowranp, Principal 
Rapid Gowth 


During the first term of the school year there were enrolled in the school 
altogether 125 pupils, who brought for tuition and board the sum of $1,509 
(Mex.). The second term saw a total of 129 pupils, bringing $1,685. The seat- 
ing capacity of the large study hall is 126, so some places had to be vacated by 
the sick or expelled before we could get this high total of 129. If we had had 
more room, we might have taken six or seven more. Some of these last we had 
almost to drive away, evidently not being able to make them understand why 
there isn’t always room for one more. Now we have discovered that we are 
violating correct sanitary conditions by having more than one hundred boys in 
our study hall, so we are making the dining-room also do service as a study hall. 


The Teaching Staff 


The teaching staff has done excellent work all the year. Mr. Tu Pu Yun 
as head teacher has been a splendid disciplinarian, ever alert, and, at the same 
time, sympathetic in his attitude toward the students, a thorough teacher, a wise 
counselor, and, last and best, such a good exhorter and example of the trusting, 
self-sacrificing Christian, that I can safely say that the great number of students 
who during the year became Christians owe in large measure their change of 
life-to his faithful, untiring efforts. Mr. Sun Mao Lin, who joined us in the 
fall, some time after school opened, has made himself, month by month, more 
and more indispensable, not only in teaching but also in the government of the 
school. Mr. Yang Jen T’ang has done such good work on part time that we 
hope to use more of his time this year. Mr. Yang Jung Mao, whom we loved 
and admired for his excellent qualities, left us after Christmas to become 
principal of the Tsun Hua Intermediate School. Mr. Liu Yun Chih, who had 
a long period of sickness during the first term, was compelled to leave us during 
the second term, Mr. Chao Fu Yuan acceptably filling his place until the close 
of school. We are all, both teachers and students, glad that we are to have 
Mr. Liu with us again this autumn for we all have a great liking for him. Mrs. 
Rowland has assisted in the teaching of English and helped in the music the first 
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part of the year. She was succeeded in the latter department by Mr. Verity, who 
all the time that he has been here has worked most enthusiastically with the 
boys in the singing. 


Graduates 


At the close of the fall term the school graduated twelve students, and at 
the close of the spring term, fourteen. At the close of school in June, the 
Alderman School and the Intermediate School joined hands, as much as Chinese 
boys’ and girls’ schools dare, in a two-day series of closing school exercises to 
which the gentry and merchants of Changli were invited. On the first day 
we expected the city people and on the second, the people from the country, but 
bad weather prevented many of the country folk from coming in. In spite of 
the weather, the church was filled both days for the boys’ exercises in the 
morning and for the girls’ in the afternoon. Everyone we heard express an 
opinion pronounced it a success. Outside of the glory which the participating 
students won, the credit belongs to Mr. Verity for giving birth to the idea, 
getting the crowd (in this Mr. Wang, the county official, helped more than we 
- can say), and in drilling the boys and girls in the singing. Great credit must 
be given Mr. Tu for choosing the subjects presented and for doing practically 
all the hard work of preparing the boys for their parts. How he found time 
to do it all without breaking down I do not know. 


Changli Medical Work 
Epwin M. Kent, M.D., Physician-in-charge 


Owing to the prevalence of robbers in nearby Shihkechuang the hospital 
has had a number of wealthy patients. And while it may seem strange to 
speak of robbers in connection with Changli mission hospital, still it is true that 
the operations of the robbers at Shihkechuang have had a direct bearing on 
numerous operations at the hospital. It might be added that the robbers made 
their operations pay much better financially than did the hospital, possibly because 
the robbers had first chance. 

Recently affairs were livened up by a prospective opium case. The man’s 
friends sought out the physician and in hushed tones informed him that they 
had a sick relative who would like to enter the hospital the next morning. Asked 
as to the nature of his illness, they confessed that he was addicted to the “big 
smoke.” <A little further inquiry revealed the fact that the man expected to be 
arrested the next day on charge of having the opium habit and so planned to get 
into the hospital and begin the cure at daybreak the next morning. But daybreak 
brought a pouring rain sufficient to quite dampen the ardor of the law. The 
dampness lasted several days, but, with the first clear weather, the patient was 
summarily deposited at the hospital in the evening when no one was astir and 
only ventured outside when he was able to pass the government opium test. 

The last few months the patients’ ranks have been recruited from Peitaiho. 
One, a lace merchant, was attacked by a laborer with a grass knife. The mer- 
chant refused to divide his cash and was badly cut with the sickle. A German 
lady found him by the wayside half dead, put him on her donkey and took him 
to the nearest doctor where his wounds were bound up. He was then sent to 
Changli to the hospital where the two pence was duly paid. Another case is 
that of the apprentice of a money changer. This time the donkey, instead of 
helping play the good Samaritan, bit the boy on the arm, breaking both bones and 
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making a very painful wound. ‘he youth soon began to improve, however, 
and is nearly ready to go home. 

And so they come and go—a steady stream of heathendom flowing through 
the Christian hospital, touched by the sunlight of love as the message brought 
home by the Christian workers, then on and out back again to mingle with their 
fellows. How much of the light penetrates the depths of the stream we cannot 
know but, here and there, a reflected ray gives added proof to the assurance “It 
shall not be in vain, saith the Lord.” 


TAIANFU DISTRICT 


The Taianfu District is in the western part of Shantung Province. It is about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles long, east and west, and forty miles wide, 
bounded on the west and south by the Yellow and Wen Rivers, respectively, and 
on the north and east by the mountains, which reach their highest elevation in 
Taishan (5,500 feet), near Taianfu. : 

As the population of the region is the densest in the empire, averaging 683 
to the square mile, the district, probably, contains 2,500,000. Work done elsewhere 
by animals is here performed by men; persons and freight being transported on 
wheelbarrows, over unspeakable roads. The ground is fertile and well cultivated, 
two crops a year being grown, winter wheat being harvested in June, and a second | 
crop of millet and beans gathered in October. The Tientsin-Pukow Railway will 
intersect the district. The language is Mandarin, and differs but little from that 
about Peking, so that one from the North may be easily understood. 


Taianfu 


Taianfu is in the western part of the Shantung Province, about forty miles 
east of the Yellow River, and between 250 and 300 miles from Tientsin by canal 
or cart road. It lies at the foot of Taishan, one of the five sacred mountains of 
China, and not far from the birthplace of Confucius. 

Methodist mission work was begun in 1875, but American missionaries first 
settled in Taianfu as a residence in 1898. Other boards at work in the district are 
pe English Baptists, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and the Gospel 

ission. ; 

Missionaries: Rev. George L. Davis and Mrs. Davis, Rev. Perry O. Hanson and 
Mrs. Hanson, John Korns, M.D., and Mrs. Korns. W. F. M. S.: Misses Estie T. 
Boddy, Nora M. Dillenbeck, Elsie L. Knapp (on furlough), Emma E. Martin, M.D. 
(on furlough) and Effie G. Young. 

Institutions: Bible Training School, Intermediate School, Hospital. W. F. M. 
a i Boarding School, Woman’s Bible Training School, and Priscilla Bennett 

ospital. 


Grorce L, Davis, Superintendent 
National Events 


The parliament met in the spring and wasted months of valuable time. It 
was evident for several months that trouble was brewing. The Southern leaders 
were dissatisfied that they did not get more power. Suddenly the storm broke! 
We were not in the actual fighting, still we distinctly felt the results. The trains 
stopped carrying freight and passengers, and even the mail was stopped for ten 
days, while the soldiers were rushed to the front. For a few days the fighting 
was only a little over one hundred miles south of us. Although we were 
supposed to be strictly neutral, I will confess that we prayed most earnestly that 
the president’s soldiers might be victorious, so that the poor people around us 
might be spared from the savage soldiers as they retreated. The only people 
that were benefited by the trouble were the beggars. They went to the railroad 
station and when the train stopped they would call to the privates in charge of 
the quartermaster’s car, “O, Field Marshal! Give us something to eat!” And 
the soldiers, anxious to do good deeds so that they would be sure to get back 
from the war, would throw down five-pound “‘cart-wheels” of hard tack. In 
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a surprisingly short time the Northern regulars had put the followers of Huang 
Hsing to flight and peace was gradually restored. 


Chinese Bandits 

Although the people around us did not suffer from the direct effects of the 
fighting, still, when the soldiers were drawn to the South, the grain was very 
tall and the robbers became very active. They were not ordinary footpads, but 
soldiers who had deserted with their arms, so that the poor villagers were 
absolutely helpless when they came. They took the sons of wealthy men and 
carried them off for ransom. The father of our leading preacher was carried 
off to the mountains and they demanded $15,000 gold for a ransom, and if it was 
not forthcoming they threatened to give his family “a present.’’ That is, they 
would cut his head off and send it in a neat package to his friends. Through 
God’s mercy the old man escaped from the robbers and reached home in safety. 


Opium 

I am proud to say that this province has been put on the list of those that 
do not grow any opium, and consequently no Indian opium can be imported into 
this province. The British consul made a most careful investigation and-he was 
not able to find any poppy plants growing. The way that the province was 
scoured by soldiers, underlings, gentry, and officials before the formal investiga- 
tion proved the determination of those in authority to put Shantung in the 
coveted list. The poor people can no longer smoke, because the price of opium 
has reached a sum that is prohibitive. The better class of rich. will not smoke 
because of public opinion, while the old opium smokers among the rich still 
continue to smoke, and will smoke until their present stock gives out. 


Work Among Women 

This year will show a marked increase in the number of women who have 
joined the church. This is due to the fact that there were three Women’s 
Training Schools on the district. Our quarters are not adequate in any place . 
for such a school, but at Tungping the women really suffered. There was room 
for about ten with crowding, and twenty-two came, so it was necessary to build 
a shed, and they made one of cornstalks and mud in a corner of the yard. 
About five o’clock on a morning in December, as I was packing my cart to 
leave, I noticed that the door was a straw mat that lacked a foot of reaching 
the top, and the women slept on some straw on the ground. Mrs. Wu certainly 
worked like a heroine, for she not only taught a school of eighteen girls and 
looked after her own home, but also managed the Women’s Training School. 
The work was not in vain as one Sunday when I was there ten women joined 
the church and their ten babies were baptized, while the husbands that were 
present came forward and held the children and stood up with their wives. 

It is no use to be discouraged, as even the stupidest women can learn. 
Twenty-five years ago a young woman was sent from Shantung to Tientsin to 
the Training School and my dear mother was her teacher. After studying two 
weeks the incident where Jesus came walking on the water and terrified the 
disciples in the boat, the woman did not seem to comprehend anything, and when 
finally asked the question, “Was the water on the boat or the boat on the 
water?” she replied, “The water was on the boat.” The same woman was in 
one of the schools this winter and when I heard her pray and testify I know 
that her previous efforts had not been in vain, for now she certainly understood 
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the Bible and grasped distinctly spiritual things. She was also a great help 
to the other women. I hope the day will come when we will not take a man 
into the church who has not made an honest and determined effort to get his 
family into the church. 


Girls’ Education 


The Chinese government is making strenuous efforts to establish Girls’ 
Schools, but it is very hard to find proper teachers. In a city where they had 
built a very nice school for girls it was standing idle, because they had spent 
all the money in fixing up the police court and in buying weapons to fight the 
robbers. The cause of education has been delayed by the struggle, but it 1s not 
overlooked, as the Chinese fully realize the importance of education, and our 
better schools are crowded to the limit. 


The Decay of Paganism 


This is called the Holy Land of China, and rightly so, as there is a temple on 
every high hill and in every grove, and yet they have hindered, rather than helped, 
the people. I passed a temple a few days ago that was once very famous, but 
it is now very much in need of repair. They told me that the priest in charge 
went on a journey and came back suddenly to find his assistant guilty of the 
miost evil practices and instead of turning him out of the temple and taking 
away his parchments, the old priest went and jumped down the well. Then the 
neighbors punished the wicked young priest by compelling him to spend $400 
gold of the temple money in giving the old master a fine funeral. This did not 
occur years ago, but only last year. Do you wonder why the spiritual life of the 
country is dead with such leaders? This summer the robbers lived in the temples 
on the mountains, and the general in pursuit of the robbers destroyed a great 
many of the temples, so that one poor woman, when she saw her revered temple 
being destroyed, and the idols, with wonder working power, being taken out 
of the sacred inclosure to have their heads knocked off, cried out in despair, 
“Where shall we go to pray now?” Fortunately a warm-hearted Christian was 
standing by and he took the opportunity to tell the woman of the true God. 


The Pilgrim Season 


The pilgrim season in the city this year was unusually prosperous. The 
pilgrims had been kept away in 1911 by the plague and in 1912 by the revolution. 
This year our tent in the temple in the city was filled every day for several 
months, and more than 5,000 Gospels and Old Testament portions were sold, 
while fully 30,000 people heard the message. And so many of the city people 
were interested in Christianity that at the close of the temple fair we were 
obliged to put a special man to carry out the follow-up work, and definitely 
invite the people who had been interested to the church. Mr. Hsu has been very 
successful and brought into actual church relationship nearly all who were 
friendly, as well as holding services in several large shops. 


Conversion of Mohammedans 


Last week the old Mohammedan chief chair bearer, Yang Hui Jang, came 
to my office on business and when he had finished he said, “Pastor Davis, I have 
been greatly blessed by the Holy Spirit this week. I went to the Mohammedan 
mosque and took some literature printed in Arabic that Mr. Hanson had given 
me; the mulla was very glad to see it and asked, ‘Are you a Christian?” Old 
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Yang’s face lighted up and he said, “Just then the Holy Spirit came to my aid 
and I remembered every word that I had heard in Sunday school the week 
before and told it all to him, and I ended up with these words: ‘Now when 
I die you won’t have to bury me; my son and I are both Christians and my 
son has been baptized.’ The mulla said, ‘What does that mean?’ and I replied: 
‘It means that he is a child of God and at Christmas time I expect to be baptized 
and then I will be a child of God.’”’ If you could have seen the light shining 
through the eyes of the old man you would have known, as I did, that God is 
not a respecter of persons and the old Mohammedan had really seen a vision of 
better things, and was longing to be a child of the King. 


The Conference 

Our Conference was held in September, Bishop Lewis presiding. It was a 
time of great heart searching and it was very hard to fix up the list of appoint- 
ments, as there are not enough men that we can pay to go round to all the 
churches. It was even harder to stretch the line of missionaries out over the 
work that is required of them. Our Taianfu station was very fortunate in having 
the same staff sent back as last year, except that Miss Meek came to take the 
place of Dr. Terry, who died last August. We all miss Dr. Terry, for she was 
one of the most beautiful characters that it was ever my privilege to meet. Her 
one idea seemed to be how to serve the Lord Jesus by serving her fellow men. 
She was certainly “faithful unto death,’ for when her faithful nurse came 
to tell me that the doctor was too ill to rise, in her crippled hands she still 
held the report that she was trying to finish. She has gone before, and those 
who are left will try to live the Christ life as she lived it. 


Results 
What were some of the results on the district? The church at Yungping 
was finished with a debt of only forty dollars. They are now making some more 
seats as already the city has caught the enthusiasm of the new church, and in 
the evening school that the pastor has started there are sixty pupils. Through 
the kindness of friends in America we expect to buy two pieces of property 
that have been rented. Membership increased on the district twenty per cent, 
and self-support increased in the entire Conference sixty-five per cent, and 
nearly as much on the Taianfu District. We have sold ninety thousand Gospels, 
and preached to tens of thousands in the tent campaigns at the various fairs. 


A School in a Hole in the Ground 

Maotze is sixty li southeast of Taian, and Liang Hsin T’ong is the pastor. 
This little church is now very well attended, as one family has a boys’ school 
of twenty-five that attends church regularly, while our local boys’ school was 
moved to a village called Fangtsun fifteen li away. They held the school all 
winter in a cellar, but in the spring the hole in the ground was too hot, so 
the local elders of the village allowed them to have one of the village temples 
while the government has the other. There will be no trouble about this temple 
as long as the Christians are tactful and careful. There are a large number of 
good market towns all through this region and eventually we should have a 
very strong church here. 
Effective Boys’ Work 

Rev. Wang Ch’ang T’ai is the most efficient pastor at another point. He 
has been able to reach a great number of boys this year, and every evening from 
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4o to 150 children gather in the church to sing and listen to Gospel stories or 
to drill in the yard. Once a month they form a procession and march through 
the streets singing, and in this way collect all the idle children on the streets 
and bring them to the chapel. The leading mén in the city are very friendly 
to the church and quite a number sent their sons to the Intermediate School 
at Taianfu, and we pray for the day to speedily come when they may not only 
be friendly but devoted servants of the Lord Jesus. 


A Policy for Shantung 

We have talked with Bishop Lewis and decided on a definite policy for the 
future for our Shantung work. We have twelve counties in our field and we are 
responsible to reach with the Saviour’s message a population of about six 
millions. It has seemed best to us to plan for a good church and an intermediate 
school in every county seat, and then plan to put churches in each of the large 
market towns in each county, where central stations will be established from 
which all the small towns will be worked. There is an average of eight market 
towns in a county and that will give us 108 churches. We do not expect to bring 
this about at once, but this is the end to which we are working. It will cost a 
good deal of money and a great deal of prayer, but it is the goal toward which 
we must work. It takes a heart of stone to resist all the appeals that come to 
us to open new schools and churches. Are the people helping themselves? 
While I was at Conference the church members went to work and fixed up 
some rooms for a church parlor and also for guest rooms. The parlor is used 
all day as a place where people interested in the doctrine can go and have it 
explained, and every night as a prayer meeting hall. If you could see the pride 
and interest that the members take in these rooms that were so dirty and useless 
you would know they appreciate something different. A great deal of work, 
some plaster, paper, and whitewash has made them very attractive. 

In our city work we must have new methods and new plants to attract the 
better class of people. In the county seats we must have, in addition to 
the churches, rooms that can be used for social purposes, so that the better 
class will look with pleasure upon the church. If we keep the little straw huts 
that we have in many places we will never get anything better than the poorest 
class of coolies. 

TAIANFU INTERMEDIATE AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
Perry O. Hanson, Principal 
The Student Body 


The enrollment increased fifty per cent during the year. There were 240 
boys registered for Intermediate and High School work while seventy primary 
boys have been enrolled. It is difficult to indicate in cold facts and figures the 
increase in the school’s influence on the community and in its prestige on the two 
districts. 

Definite interscholastic relations have been developed during the year with 
the government schools of the city. We have entertained students or faculties 
on our grounds or at the church several times and are encouraged to see a 
growing number of them present at our Sunday school and services. A con- 
siderable amount of definite village preaching has been done by the older students 
and during the pilgrim season they relieved the regular workers in the Gospel 


tent on Saturdays and Sundays. We want our students to know that they are 
“Saved to serve.” 
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The coming of tourists to visit the great Tai Mountain and the grave of 
Confucius has opened a new line of work for us. We have made arrangements 
with Cook & Son to furnish English-speaking guides for the visitors and expect 
that many of the boys will be able to earn enough to pay their food money, 
because one day as guide will pay three weeks’ board. 


New Campus Purchased 


We have completed the purchase of land for the new campus and have 
inclosed it within a ten-foot wall. We have five acres of land and it is possible 
to secure additions on three sides. A more satisfactory site could not be found. 
Plans for all of the proposed buildings have been drawn and have been approved 
by the Building Committee. The contract for the first section of the dormitories 
has been let and within two months after Conference eighty of our students will 
have wholesome rooms. The cost of this building will be $2,000. The best of 
material is being used, and a building both substantial and artistic is assured. 


An Educational Policy 


Our plan for education in our Shantung Mission does not contemplate work 
of college grade. The Peking University will receive our students who desire 
to take higher work. We do want a first-class Preparatory School at Taianfu 
with Intermediate Boarding Schools at each of our twelve great centers in the 
Shantung District. The principal of each of these schools should be a college 
graduate. We have our own students in training for these positions at the 
present time. Our men will be ready and we expect to establish these schools 
during the next five years. 

Hundreds of village schools may be opened as feeders for the boarding 
schools; these small schools may be manned by men who have received less 
education, but who have no less piety and devotion. This work cannot be made 
self-supporting at once. We pray that some of the Lord’s silver and gold may 
be given that the work of our hands may be established. 


Taian District Day Schools 
GrorcE L. Davis, Superintendent 


Although we have not received any aid from the Missionary Society this 
year, yet, through the kindness of friends we have maintained twenty-five 
schools on the district. This includes the one in connection with the Intermediate 
School in Taianfu. Two of these are entirely self-supporting. Quite a number 
receive the main part of their support from the students and only receive a bonus 
from us, so that they cannot be classed as private schools. 

The problem that is before us is to increase the standard of our teachers 
and in order to do this we established a summer school this year at Taianfu 
and some of the teachers came, but it was impossible to compel them all to come. 
We plan to have them all come next year for at least six weeks. In order to 
increase the efficiency of the teachers they must be compelled to use what 
they have learned and we hope to arrange for some trained school man to 
devote all his time to visiting the schools, and showing the teachers their weak 
points and assist them to overcome them. 

Not only are the officials and rich men planning to open new schools and 
devising methods to make them more popular, but the spirit of the day has 
reached the Buddhist priests who hope to open a school in Feichenghsien within 
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two doors of the church. We must do our best to surpass them even if we 
are not able to give our students free tuition and board and uniforms. 

The republic has made one very distinct change in the attitude of the city 
people. In all our work there were hardly any Christians to be found among 
the better class of city people, but now they have become more liberal and 
gladly attend all school exercises, entertainments, and even lectures on religion. 
We must make the most of this condition of affairs and put in large plants 
where we can not only collect large crowds for popular exercises, but for definite 
religious campaigns. We hope the day will soon come when we can put an 
Intermediate School in each Hsien city with rooms attached that can be used 
for reading rooms and social purposes. 

If we interest these people in school work and lectures we can induce them 
to enter Bible classes and finally take a stand for Christ. Two other denomina- 
tions have been so impressed with the opportunity that they have already put 
in new plants in several towns, and one denomination plans to put $100,000 gold 
_ into twenty cities the next few years to save the scholarly classes. 

Results cannot always be judged in school work by one examination, so that 
it is impossible to tell the exact value of our efforts, but when we realize that 
more than three hundred pupils hear the Gospel message every day, we know 
that they are being given ideals and thoughts that will be of even greater yalue 
to them than the knowledge of a few hundred characters, and when we see 
the difference between our regular scholars and the children on the street, it is 
easy to understand the transformation that has taken place, and it gives us a 
point of contact with a great number of people that we would otherwise never 
reach. When the women of the village see their wild small sons learning 
to obey and be respectful they immediately take an interest in the organization 
that is doing the good work. 


Taian Medical Work 
Joun H. Korns, M.D., Physician-in-charge 


The hospital work has shown an increase of fifty-five per cent in in-patients 
and fifteen per cent in dispensary patients over last year. Our first and most 
pressing need is our new hospital plant, and the fact that the money is in hand 
to begin its erection gives us new courage. We need this new hospital not only 
to get the better class of Chinese interested, but also that we may properly 
represent Western medicine and Christianity. Our old dispensary, in which we 
have been compelled in the past to carry on the work, consists of a room only 
fourteen by twenty feet. In it are all the drugs and instruments and here we 
have not only had to see out-patients, and examine and treat ambulatory 
in-patients, prepare and sterilize surgical supplies, but also do all the operating, 
from the opening of an abscess to the removal of a bladder stone. As to wards, 
there are six Chinese buildings able to accommodate twenty patients in a pinch. 
They are not suited for hospital purposes; they are unheated, brick-floored, and 
bug infested. This constitutes practically our entire plant. Even the most 
_modest hospital in the United States would rule them out as unfit for hospital use. 

Nothing but the best that Christianity and Western medicine can offer should 
be given by our missionary representatives in the approach to the Chinese. Ere 
long the Chinese government will equip its own hospitals with modern trained 
physicians and nurses, and with modern apparatus, as Japan has done, and it is 
important that mission hospitals should set a proper standard. 
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WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


. The West China Conference is the farthest removed of all Methodist 
mission centers from the United States. Its center is 1,500 miles, or forty days’ 
journey from Shanghai. The work of the missionaries is confined entirely to 
Szechuan Province, which is the largest of the provinces, containing about 218,480 
square miles, or about the size of the States of California and Washington, and 
having an estimated population of from 40,000,000 to 68,724,900. The soil of the 
province is very fertile and the climate is favorable for the production of rice 
and other grains, sugar cane, drugs, and fruits. Tea is cultivated in the western 
border and cotton in the central districts. The province is rich in coal and iron. 
It has salt wells which are said to yield salt to a great depth. Natural gas has been 
utilized for sixteen hundred years. Generally speaking, the people are well to do 
and are homogeneous in descent, language, religion, social customs, and government, 
with the exception of a large number of Tibetans, who are found within the borders 
of this province, and about twelve aboriginal tribes who live in the west and south- 
west. The province is traversed by a number of good roads and waterways. The 
Great East Road irom Chengtu to Chungking, passes through the heart of the prov- 
ince. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission was commenced in 1882, and was organized 
as a Mission Conference in 1908. 


The Conference Session 


The session of the West China Conference, January 20 to 30, was replete 
with many interesting problems. I reached Chungking January 1, and from 
then until February 16 I gave my undivided time to the interests of our West 
China work. The session of the Conference was unusually long, but no longer 
than was absolutely necessary. I came to the Conference after having visited 
all of the mission stations excepting Suiling and Hochow; these places I visited 
after Conference. - 

In this report I wish to cover some problems not immediately connected 
with the administration of the work. We have had several conversations among 
ourselves with regard to the importance of this work, and especially as it is 
related to the Methodist Episcopal Church in China. 


The Province of Szechuan 


1. The Province of Szechuan contains sixty-five millions of people. An 
accurate census would probably show ten millions more, but the best informa- 
tion available makes it not less than sixty-five millions. 

2. Within four hundred years the province was entirely depopulated and it 
has been repopulated by people gathered from various provinces in China. We 
have, therefore, a population representing various sections of the country; and 
from the mixture of the blood there has grown up an exceedingly virile people. 
They are strong, ambitious, alert. 

3. The soil is equal to the best in Asia. The mountains are rich in metals 
and minerals; coal is abundant in the province; no doubt there are extensive 
deposits of gold, for placer mining along the rivers has been found profitable 
for many generations and is still an important industry. Iron is abundant, and 
Szechuan is famed for its salt wells. The climate is salubrious. Frost is 
quite severe in the high lands and in the northern section, but in the southern 
portion it is seldom known excepting on the more elevated mountain ranges. 
They raise two crops annually. Citrous fruits are abundant, and the oranges 
are of a superior quality, the best, in fact, I have ever used. 

4. The people are the wealthiest with whom I have come in contact in 
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China. The prospect of Szechuan yielding a prosperous trade to the merchants 
of the world is as promising as in any part of China. There are few provinces 
that have so great a variety of things that the world wants, and none that has 
a population better adapted to bringing these commodities to the attention of 
consumers. The province will be in evidence in the Panama Exposition of 1915. 
After that the world will more and more know and appreciate the commercial 
value of the Szechuan Province. 


The Christian Occupation of the Province 


1. The Roman Catholic Church is quite strong throughout this section 
of the country. The priests are universally French; they are backed by the 
French Government, and from time to time through the years the government 
has seized valuable properties in the name of the Church, and they now, 
on that account, have many important sites and large estates. They are, how- 
ever, unpopular with the intelligent Chinese, as their policies seem to be 
thoroughly understood. 


2. The Protestant denominations, with dates of entering the field, are: 


China Inland Mission, Western District........-.......-.. 1877 
INetho ists Episcopalls jarsstet Sorta coco cere leans S.ays,nie ea 1881 
China Inland Mission, Eastern District ey Meee rea it, fo 1886 
(ANTILE GI Catnign aD tis besa aye Ste ths at Aa Gusualo: & d.ese healed due eat =a Baie esate 1889 
Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association................- 1889 
Canadians WetnOdists cmmnas ec ee acc cicreete ee ate ees 1892 
Church MissionaryeSocletycc.eney dice ates acre ce ee oad aa 1892 
Borel ging Gheistianed Missi oflsrrie cya de scranereadets ee etenter 1904 


The China Inland Mission has never entered into combination with any other 
denomination to divide the territory, but has gone everywhere preaching the 
Gospel. While they dominate the Eastern District, practically the eastern half 
of the province is under the direction of the Church Missionary Society, and 
Bishop Cassells presides over that work as well as over that of the Church 
Missionary Society in other parts of the province. The China Inland Mission 
has given itself wholly to preaching the Gospel, and until very recently has not 
organized any schools. Now they have a very few day schools, but the policy 
of the mission does not lend itself to education, and they cannot, therefore, be 
counted upon for any considerable contribution to this arm of church work. 
The Foreign Christian Mission is a small society, and their work is unimportant 
in this field. They have only one station and three married men, making six 
missionaries in all. 

The following is the population of the fields already occupied by the four 
Protestant denominations that are cooperating in educational work: 


Methodist Mipiscopalla-.aesacieatiees meme oetteranes Sure 8,000,000 
AMEeTICAl #BaptiShs suaiece, ake acerrismeonis asia eee 4,770,000 
Canadian; Methodistsue ye stem te eet ace. eee 12,000,000 
Priends)| Oh Gheigneivlisciomse see eres eet eee 4,000,000 


All of these missions are responsible for a very much larger number of 
inhabitants; for instance, our church is made responsible for twenty millions. 
The other denominations are practically in that proportion. It will therefore be 
seen that we have left wholly unoccupied a population of twelve millions, and it 
is also true that we have in no sense adequately occupied the territory comprising 
the eight millions. We have simply erected mission stations, schools, and 
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churches in those communities; but an exceedingly small fraction of the popula- 
tion is reached by our workers; in fact there are probably millions of people 
living within the territory accredited to us as occupied who have never yet heard 
that there is a Christ. 

In 1912 there were 7,540 Protestant members and 4,443 probationers in 
Szechuan, making a total church population of 11,083. There are 426 mis- 
sionaries, nine ordained, and 304 unordained Chinese preachers now working 
among these vast millions. Of the ordained preachers the China Inland Mission, 
Eastern District, has one, the Methodist Episcopal Church has eight. Of the 304 
unordained ministers we have eighty-four. The total amount contributed for 
all purposes—schools, hospitals, support of the ministry, and every other purpose, 
by the Protestant bodies working in Szechuan was $17,630 (Mexican). Of this 
amount our church contributed $10,821. Of the $4,860 contributed to all churches 
by the Chinese for school fees, our church received $3,440. Of the $5,286 
contributed by all the churches for the support of the Gospel, the Methodist 
Church gave $2,278. 

Notwithstanding revolutions and rebellions, our church has gone steadily 
forward. 


IQI2 1913. Increase 
Church members. oft): so e.8 20086! 1,608 13727 109 
PPE CR IRIE ©. 56rd: ale whe He waits res 728 1,138 410 
INSEE UNGAR EY onan: oC AAR Rican ee ISSN 519 
NUniber ef Inqiirers: ... sce... cg 2,418 3,760 1,342 
Total number of pupils (all grades).. 2,628 3,568 040 


We also went forward in the amount of contributions to the support of the 
ministry. This year we have. carefully organized this arm of our work, and 
I believe that 1914 will show a very large gain in this respect. 


Education 

The Chengtu University has thirty students in the Arts Courses, and 150 
students in the Preparatory Department. They have recently elected a Mr. Li, 
a graduate of the Boone University of Wuchang, a Protestant Episcopal College, 
as principal of the Preparatory Department. He is a Christian gentleman, 
speaks English well, has had considerable experience, and gives evidence of 
being a most competent man. He uses every opportunity to impress the students 
under his care with the claims of Christianity. 

Dr. Joseph Beech has been nominated by the University Senate to the Board 
of Governors as president of the institution. His nomination was almost 
unanimous, and I am satisfied carries with it the judgment of all the leading 
missionaries on the field. The university, under its present form, is the result 
of Dr. Beech’s planning more than that of any other man. There is certainly 
no man in West China who ranks with him in breadth of vision, continuity of 
thought, and comprehensive, persistent, constructive work. 

By the plan under which the university works is secured all that is of value 
in union effort. At the same time there is an actual incentive in the form of 
the union to the emphasis of denominational integrity. The relation of the 
various denominations on account of the common ownership of the central 
plant and the association of teachers and students in classes emphasizes the 
principle of union. The denominational ownership of its own place for the 
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residence of students, their religious instruction and social life, tends to the 
development of a church esprit de corps that is most helpful. Our own denomi- 
national life in this institution is probably superior to that which might be 
expected in a university that was controlled altogether by the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. To my mind it constitutes the model of union institutions. 

At Chungking we are uniting in our High School with the Canadian 
Methodists. The plan is to purchase a central plot of ground on which the 
teaching shall be done, and to use our property as a place for the religious and 
social life of our own students. The Canadian Methodists are planning to 
purchase a similar plot adjoining. The Friends in Chungking have not been able 
to adjust their educational institution so as to enter this union. My judgment 
is that in general each church should conduct its own primary and high schools, 
but that all should unite in university education. The circumstances in Chung- 
king invite us to this particular union, and we are also profited by having a 
similar union preparatory school in Chengtu. 

The University Senate has provided that all students from the respective 
church areas in Szechuan, whether they belong to that particular church or 
not, shall be committed to the care of such denomination when they enter the 
union institution. Non-church-member students coming from cities where more 
than one denomination is represented, are allowed to select their denominational 
home from among those represented on the grounds. The University Senate 
has planned to open the Medical College next October. I have appointed Dr. 
Canright to represent us in that work, and he will probably devote the most 
of his time hereafter to teaching. There is no more important work, from a 
medical point of view, than the training of Chinese physicians. We have hitherto 
done almost nothing of this kind in West China. 


CHENGTU DISTRICT 


Chengtu (Chentu) District includes the city of Chengtu, which is the capital 
of the province of Szechuan, two other walled cities, and part of another county 
on the Chengtu plain. This is one of the most densely populated portions of the 
globe. Within a radius of about fifteen miles from the capital city there are fifteen 
walled cities, and scattered among these are a large number of towns and market 
places. The river as it enters Chentgu plain on the northwest is first divided into 
two parts. These are divided and subdivided until the whole plain is covered with 
a network of irrigating canals. These uniting finally form again two rivers, one of 
which breaks through the surrounding mountains to the east. The other flows 
south and enters the Yangtze. 

No other mission boards are at work in this district except in the city of 
Chengtu. 


Chengtu 


Chengtu (Chentu) (population, 350000) is the capital of the province of Sze- 
chuan and the residence of the Viceroy. It is an ancient city with a great history. 
The modern city, which is surrounded by a wall ten or twelve miles in circumfer- 
ence, is a little more than an aggregation of streets. There is a large Manchu city 
pee western end of the city proper. Chengtu is one of the wealthiest of Chinese 
cities. 

In 1892 the mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church purchased the first 
property to be owned by foreigners in Chengtu. “Other boards at work in Chengtu 
are: The Church Missionary Society, the Canadian Methodist Mission, the China 
Inland Mission, the Friends’ Foreign Mission (English), and the American Baptist 
persiey Mission Society. 

issionaries: Rev. Joseph Beech and Mrs. Beech, Rev. Harry L. Canright 
M.D., and Mrs. Canright, Henry W. Irwin, M.D. and Mrs. Irwin, en Conus B. 
Neumann and Mrs, Neumann, Rev. James M. Yard and Mrs. Yard. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Alice B. Brethorst, Stephena M. Brethorst, Clara J. Collier, Georgia Day, 
Anna Lulu Golisch, Marie E, Larsson and Madora E. Smith. 
Institutions: Chengtu College (part of the West China Union University, inter- 
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denominational) and Intermediate School, Biblical Trainin School, Chengtu Hos- 
pital. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Boarding School, Girls’ Day School, : 


No report received. 


CHUNGKING DISTRICT 


ah Chungking District includes the city of Chungking, together with five walled 
cities with their ninety-seven market towns. The district has an area of about 
5,000 square miles and a population of 2,000,000. 


Chungking 


Chungking (population, 500,000) is the second largest city in Szechuan Province. 
It is a trading mart on the left bank of the Yangtze, about 1,400 miles from the 
coast. Aside from its great commercial importance, Chungking is of great political 
importance, containing the imperial treasury, where all the revenues of the province 
are received and stored. Its merchants are said to be very wealthy, with established 
mercantile connection and credit in every business center of the empire. What 
Canton is to the south, Shanghai to the east, and Hankow to the center of China, 
Chungking is to the entire portion of the country west of Hupeh and Hunan Proy- 
inces. The city is divided into upper and lower sections, the former being built on 
a sandstone bluff that rises from 100 to 250 feet above the river at low water. In 
the upper city are the mission establishments, the pleasure gardens, and the British, 
American, French, German, and Japanese consulates. The business houses and 
principal yamens are in the lower city. 6 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1882. The other boards at 
work in Chungking are the China Inland Mission, the Friends’ Foreign Mission 
(English), and the Canadian Methodist Mission. 

Missionaries: Rev. Walter M. Crawford and Mrs. Crawford, Claude W. Freeman, 
M.D., and Mrs. Freeman, Rev. James H. McCartney, M.D., and Mrs. McCartney, 
Mr. LeRoy W. McCartney, Jacob F. Peat and Mrs. Peat, Rev. C. Bertram Rape and 
Mrs. Rape. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lottie M. Conner, Agnes M. Edmonds, M.D., 
Lillian L. Holmes, Dorothy Jones, Mary A. Royer, Chestora Snyder, M.D., Grace 
Ellison, and Annie M. Wells. 

Institutions: Boys’ High School, Chungking Hospital. W. F. M. S.: School for 
Girls, William Gamble Memorial Hospital, Flora Deaconess Home. 


Watter M. CrawForbD, Superintendent 
The Status 

The Chungking District consists of eight Quarterly Conferences, about 
forty outstations, and fifteen schools. Mr. Den San Si, my assistant, is an 
ordained elder and is of very great service, for he knows the district better 
than almost anyone else. He is a product of the Chungking High School and 
has attended Nanking University. He is very loyal to the church. He has 
received many flattering offers from outside sources to leave his preaching 
and go to work for people in business, but has declined. 

This district was divided this year into Hochow and Chungking Districts. 
This makes it smaller than formerly and easier to work. As it stands at 
present it takes us about fifteen days to cover it all, stopping a day in each 
and allowing a day between stations. 


School Work 

The primary schools are flourishing this year all over the West. Temples 
are offered to us if we will use them for our schools. This shows the increased 
respect for Western learning. The churches are often turned into school 
houses during the week. Each station must have a school. China is making 
an effort to educate her great population. Night schools are common. Six 
hundred characters are learned in these schools when the student is graduated. 
With these six hundred he can read easy writing. This is all a coolie can 
expect to do and earn his living besides. But he wants his children to learn 
many times this number of characters. We charge tuition of about fifty cents 
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a year, while government schools are free—and we have as many pupils as 
we can handle. 

Teachers in these day schools come from the Chungking High School. 
The juniors go out and teach a year and then go back to school for a year and 
graduate. It gives experience to the boys and teachers to the country schools. 
School work pays many fold in China, 

All of the schools are examined quarterly by the district superintendent 
and his assistant. Many of them are visited several times a quarter. Each 
week they send in a report of what they have covered that week. We keep 
in close touch with them. Pishan is growing so fast that she has started a 
new school building. The people are doing the work and paying part toward 
the structure. 


Perils 

We could not go out this year until November on account of the troubles 
up here, and even now the roads are so infested with robbers and lawless bands 
that we have to carry only the most necessary things and no money except for 
necessities, for fear of being robbed. This district is so mountainous that 
robbers are more plentiful, and we cannot even yet go to the farthest places. 
But the schools have kept right on for the most part. The school at Laisu was 
in session every day and even had pupils the day a battle was fought near the 
town with the revolutionists. 

During the first days of September we were under a strain in Chungking 
for the city was taken over by rebels to the central government, and later by 
an ex-robber chief. A battle was fought in which our compound received 
bullets from either side. Fire started in the city and came to the yard next 
ours and we left our house for burned, but the fire was stayed just in time 
to save our home and all that was in it. The city was full of soldiers and we 
were in danger from looting, but escaped it. It is quiet now, but unrest and 
suspense is felt everywhere. 

During the troubles no persecution of Christians or foreigners has occurred 
in West China in our mission. 

The prospect is good for another year’s work in educational lines. In the 
stations they listen to the Gospel if it is preached on the street. The people as 
a whole seem to have left their idols and dropped all fear of them. Skepticism, 
however, is taking their places. This is bad for Christianity, for the people are 
harder to win from this than from idol-worship. 


GOULDY MEMORIAL—CHUNGKING MEN’S HOSPITAL 


J. H. McCarrney, M.D., Superintendent 
The Hospital 


Standing next to the city wall, overlooking the small river and on one 
of the highest points of the city, our hospital is a prominent landmark from 
the northern and western approaches to the city. It is four and one half 
stories high and the first high building to be erected in the city, but since no 
evil befell it other high buildings are rapidly increasing in number. Prior to 
the Boxer trouble none but one-storied buildings were allowed, 

In the basement are kitchen, dining-room for employees, laundry, carpenter 
shop, and storage room. The medical wards, chapel, drug room, laboratory, 
office, reception room, and several private rooms occupy the first floor. The 
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surgery wards, operating rooms, dressing room, and private rooms for foreigners 
are on the second floor. Extra wards, private rooms for Chinese, and store 
rooms occupy the third floor, while in the upper one half story is a ward for 
contagious diseases. An annex provides an engine room and bathrooms in the 
basement, two dormitories for help on the second floor, and an open-air ward 
for tuberculosis on the third floor. 

The engine provides electricity for the hospital and mission houses, as 
well as for pumping water from the Tiver, 360 feet below. Steam from the 
boiler cooks the rice in the kitchen, does the sterilizing in the operating room 
and heats the water for the laundry. In a short time power from the same 
source will operate an ice-plant. 


An Interesting Year 


The past year, in spite of the local rebellion, has been the best we have 
ever known. As would be expected the fighting in and about the city con- 
tributed in no small way to the increase in héspital patients. During the early 
part of the rebellion we saw very few wounded soldiers as all were treated in 
the military hospital, which was under the care of two or three so-called 
doctors who had received training in Chengtu. This scarcity of wounded 
changed as soon as General Whang, the Kwei-Cheo commander, got within ten 
miles of Chungking, then the military hospital soon became empty, and in 
three days we admitted 125 wounded rebel soldiers. 

It was with difficulty that we were able to keep out those who really had 
nothing the matter with them. This was especially marked among the officers, 
who suddenly found out that they were spitting blood or their “Hsin tih” was 
“puh hao.” They soon found it was better for them or their health to live, 
or try to, under the protection of a foreign flag. It was impossible to dis- 
tinguish ill from well applicants, except those who were wounded, so a deposit 


_Was required of one half month’s board money from all private-room patients 


with the understanding that if, on examination, they were found to have 
nothing wrong they would forfeit their deposit. 

All the wounded, without exception, received from the government hospital 
were badly infected and many legs and arms which had been broken by rifle 
balls required amputation. Typhoid fever complicated many of the cases. 

At one time we had wounded from all three sides—rebel, Kwei-Cheo, and 
Chengtu armies. During the fighting between the Chengtu and Kwei-Cheo 
troops our hospital was in the midst of the fire and was hit several times, but 
no one was injured. The property was in great danger at one time from fire, 
but fortunately the wind was blowing favorably, so resulted in nothing but a 
bad scare. More civilians were wounded in the trouble between Kwei-Cheo 
and Chengtu troops than soldiers themselves, 

The wounded who came into the hospital as soon as they were injured 
recovered without infection, almost without exception, whereas those treated 
by native doctors and the supposed foreign-trained doctors invariably were 
infected. Chinese soldiers as a class are not very satisfactory to have in the 
hospital from a disciplinary standpoint, although it should be different, We 
often had typhus or dysentery patients threaten to shoot the nurses when they 
would not let them have everything they chose to eat. They would often 
insist that their friends be permitted to visit them any time, day or night, they 
chose, or bribe the nurses for special favors, and in other ways showed that 
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if they had had any disciplinary training it had a tendency to inflate them 
with their own importance. 

The tendency in China these days is to place too much importance on the 
man with high-top boots and gold braid. The once despised occupation, that 
of a soldier, has become the most important, a sad day this for China, 


Improved Equipment 

The ice-plant contracted for last year has been successfully erected and 
housed in a new two-story building outside the city and we hope soon to be 
able to manufacture ice. The capacity of the plant is one thousand pounds 
every twelve hours. We have moved the aérated water plant into the same 
building, which makes the work of this kind altogether more compact and 
convenient. A godown for storing drug store supplies has been erected outside 
the city, where danger from fire will be much less than within the city. The 
first of the year we purchased the old Tract Society Building on the “Mee 
Wha Kai,” very near the center of the city, and after some slight alterations 
moved the American Dispensary into these quarters preparatory to tearing the 
old building down. 

We have a new elevator for the hospital, purchased during the year, but 
it has not yet been installed. 


New Work 


The gentry of Yuin-Chuan have invited us to open medical work in that 
city and have offered to pay all our expenses. We have decided at the be- 
ginning of the new year to make a visit once a quarter to that city, providing 
the number of our staff will enable us to do so. 


The American Drug Store 


The old saying that “it is an ill wind that blows nobody any good” has 
come true in respect to the amount of sales in this institution. The rebel army, 
while it occupied the city, and the Chengtu and Kwei-Cheo troops, while they 
were here, were dependent almost entirely upon us for their supplies, and in 
consequence we find ourselves at the end of the year very much depleted in 
some lines. The sales in foreign milk, soap, and drugs have greatly increased 
since the war for independence. In the beginning we sold more to Europeans 
than to Chinese; now the sales amount to one half more to Chinese than to 
Europeans, and the prospects for the future were never so bright as at present. 


A Tragedy 


Since the division of the plant, 7. e., the godown outside the city and the 
store half a mile away, it has necessitated a division of our staff, with increased 
opportunities for crookedness if they were so inclined. We are sorry that our 
accountant, who has been with us for eight years, the only man on the staff 
who knew English, proved too weak for his temptations and, although we 
have no positive proof at this writing, circumstantial evidence shows that he 
took $500 from the safe when it was unguarded, no doubt with the object of 
incriminating his superior, against whom enmity had developed. When he saw 
his crime was detected, while the two were alone in a back room, without any 
warning, he attempted to throw pure carbolic acid into the face of the other 
man, with the result that it was spilled on his own person. He started for the 
hospital in a chair but died on the road twenty minutes after the event. 
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Quick justice upon one who had evidently gone wrong, principally within the 


past two months. Chinese justice is leaden-footed, and at this writing it is 
impossible to say upon which one of the men justice or injustice will fall. 


Statistics 
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= “without chloroform operations.................- 463 

" * days treatment in the hospital.......0..0..... 0: 23,013 


Review of Diseases 

Aneurism: It is possibly a bit early to decide as to the extent of the 
ravages of syphilis upon the arterial system of the Chinese, but cases of 
hemiplegia and aneurism are known. Tabes dorsolis has not been met with. 
Aneurism is not common, but is seen. Syphilis in all of its forms has become 
very common here among men, women and children. There is rarely a day 
that one or more cases of it do not pass through the clinic. Perhaps due to 
the license of a changing government, venereal disease of all sorts is very 
frequently met with. Ascariasis is present in at least ninety per cent of our 
patients and would figure considerably higher. Cataract in this region is rarely 
seen in our hospital clinics. Cirrhosis of the liver is not at all frequent in a 
country where wine is used. 

Diarrhoea: Where cases come early the results are very good, but if their 
coming is delayed for one or more months it is rare that we can help them, 
hence the high death rate. The same is true of dysentery. Emetine, as delivered 
in the tablet form by Burroughs, Welcome & Co., has, with possibly two 
exceptions, shown little of the wonderful success reported for it in Southern 
China. 

Tuberculosis, here as elsewhere in China, is present in all of its forms 
and to a considerable extent. This climate is too low and moist for good 
results in its treatment, but because of the Chinese themselves treatment is 
unsatisfactory, for immediately they feel a little better they discover that they 
are much needed at home. A relapse follows shortly and if they return to the 
hospital they are worse than before. In the present economic condition of 
China war against tuberculosis by anything except a hygienic campaign is waste 
of power. 

Fistulous condition of the perineum is not always present together with 
amcebe. Might it not be due to simple lack of cleanliness, together with a 
stiitable soil for bacterial growth, as when an abscess on one finger produces 
another abscess on an adjacent finger merely by contact? 

Typhoid is three times as frequent this year as last. Flies were very 
numerous as against very few last year and this is no doubt the reason. So 
“swat the fly” should be the watchword for China as well as at home. We 
have found the modified reaction as arranged by Parke, Davis & Co. very 
convenient and helpful. Typhus fever patients numbered three, one a British 
sailor, and of these one died, 
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Ulcer of the leg is common. This year we have noted the number also 
having hook worm, or fasciola, and find that while twenty-six cases of ulcer 
were without these worms, twelve cases had fasciola and sixteen cases had 
hook worm. As a rule in these latter cases we believe that the ulcers were 
due to the anemia produced by the worm. 

Uncinariasis, or hookworm disease, cases number 365, a large increase 
over last year’s record and due to more careful and systematic search. Still 
there were many stools unexamined so that fifty per cent is an inside estimate 
of the number of cases. Four cases with neuritis are recorded, and as the 
neuritis improved on treating the worm we think that the neuritis may be 
caused by toxins set free by the worms. 

Of the two smallpox patients, one developed his illness while in the 
hospital under treatment for other trouble. The other came into the hospital 
very early. Both died during the secondary rise of temperature. 


The Rebellion and Missionary Medical Service 


The past year has been a very disturbed one on account of the local rebellion 
against the government. The military commander of eastern Szechuan threw 
in his lot with the enemies of Yuan Shi Kai, and for a time it looked as 
though he would be successful, as the sympathies of so large a part of the 
Szechuan troops were on that side, but by the fifteenth of September the Kwei- 
Cheo troops retook the city and the rebel leader fled. His rule of six weeks 
was disastrous to trade, but it gave us much more to do in the hospital as 
there were thousands of troops quartered in the city. Soon after the Kwei-Cheo 
troops came, the half loyal troops from Chentu arrived and disputed the 
right of the Kwei-Cheo troops (who were ancient enemies) to be here. In 
consequence they precipitated renewed hostilities which for one or two days were 
much worse than anything we saw during the rebellion. 

One Sunday, during the fighting between the provincial troops, the suburbs 
outside the city wall, below our mission property, were set on fire and the 
flames communicated to property inside the city and for a time our entire 
property was in great danger, but, thanks to a kind Providence, favorable 
winds stopped the progress of the fire after it had been burning about three 
hours. 

The foreign consuls intervened between the contending generals and the 
fighting was stopped. During this time we had about 125 wounded rebels in the 
hospital, which building was frequently hit during the fighting. As the military 
hospital was closed our hospital received the larger number of wounded, both 
civilians and soldiers. 

The status of Europeans in this city has been greatly improved by the 
many friendly acts rendered by both the missionaries and other residents. We 
believe the hospital has made many friends among the better class of people 
and that the years to come will reap the benefit from the service rendered by 

this institution during these troublous times. 


HOCHOW DISTRICT 


The Hochow District covers two magistrates’ districts, or counties; namely, 
Hochow and Tingyuen. They have the two county cities of Tingyuen and Hochow 
and about ninety towns with adjoining villages and country neighborhoods thickly 
settled. This district spreads itself out on all sides of and between three large 
rivers, the Fow, the Chu, and the Kialing. 
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Hochow 


Hochow (population, 90,000) is at the junction of the Fow and Kialing Rivers. 
The Ku River empties into the Kialing six miles above Hochow, hence Hochow is 
at the head or else at the foot of three rich valleys. It is a very busy center. It 
was the old capital of the Szechuan Province, and at one time was the capital of 


the western portion of the Chinesé empire. Its size, location near the coal and lime- 


stone regions, and the three valleys opening out from it, make it the third city in 
the Szechuan Province. 


No other mission boards are at work in Hochow. 


Missionaries: Rev. Benjamin F. Lawrence, Rev. Ray L. To furlough 
and Mrs. Torrey (on furlough). om ean Cay 


B. F. Lawrence, Superintendent 
Enlargement of Territory 


Hochow District is the newest of the five districts in the West China 
Mission. Much of the work is yet in the pioneer stage. At last Conference 
the size of the district was much increased by the addition of part of the 
Chungking District, including Tuto and Jinkwonchang. The district, as now 
constituted, includes three walled cities and over two hundred towns and 
villages, with an estimated population of 1,000,000 inhabitants. Much of this 
territory is mountainous and difficult of access and the travel is very arduous. 

Hochow is the center of the work and is a city of much importance. 
Hochow is sixty miles beyond Chungking and has a splendid location, being 
situated near the junction of three rivers. The population is estimated at 
90,000 people. The mission house in Hochow is nearly completed and fills a 
long-felt want. The outlook for this work here is very promising. 


Seed Sowing and Harvest 


Bible distribution, owing to the early stages of much of the work, is of 
prime importance. During the.first six months of this year over 13,000 Chris- 
tian books and tracts have been sold, and large numbers of tracts have been 
distributed. Since the Revolution the people are more open to the Gospel. The 
feeling toward Americans is especially cordial. 

The increase in membership is encouraging. The aim for the year has been 
to see one hundred received as probationers and as members, which would 
mean an increase of thirty per cent. Thus far few women have been received 
into the church. A special effort is being made to change this, and there is 
promise of good results. The men of the church are coming more deeply to 
realize their duty toward their wives and daughters. 


Self-support 

Self-support has also made large advance, due largely to the new plan for 
self-support arranged at our last Mission Conference. The churches of the 
district have agreed to raise $100 in local currency, the equal of $50 United States 
money. This is a great advance over previous years and gives large hope for 
the future. We believe that it is best to secure all possible self-support. 
The Outlook 

The outlook is distinctly hopeful. Christianity steadily grows in favor and 
in influence. Missionaries are respected and honored as never before. Chris- 
tian churches, schools and homes are proving havens of peace and safety in 
this time of great unrest. The present trouble has only magnified the power 
of the Gospel. Christianity is being tested and it will not be found wanting, 
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We are facing a new day in mission work in West China, and our hearts are 
full of hope. ; 


SUINING DISTRICT 


Suining District includes three civil magistrates’ districts and part of a fourth. 
It has three large district cities, several subdistrict magistracies, about 165 towns 
and their outlying country neighborhoods, It covers the northeast central section 
of our West China Mission field. 

Suining 

Suining (population, over 50,000) is 130 miles from Chungking and 120 miles 
from Chengtu. It is situated on a level fertile plain and on the river Fow. As a 
productive and distributive trade center it ranks high in Szechuan Province. _ 

This city was first opened for work by our mission in 1896, but not till 1900 
did a missionary family reside there. The Friends’ (English) Foreign Missionary 
Association have come in later. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. O. Curnow (on furlough) and Mrs. Curnow (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Helen R. Galloway and Gertrude Tyler. 


J. F. Peat, Superintendent 
Increase in Day Schools 


After a Conference with our preachers we deemed it wise to open more 
day schools on the Suining District than formerly. On the whole, good work 
has been done in all our fifteen schools, and in some places we feel that we 
are setting the pace for government schools. Special mention should be made 
of the schools of Langiangho, Swanggiangdsen and Sitwandsen. Most excellent 
work has been done in all three of these schools and we are persuaded that 
the preacher-in-charge is a very large factor in school work. Six boys have 
graduated from the junior primary schools of the country, and will all come 
into Suining for senior primary work next year. Both the junior and senior 
primary schools of Suining have been doing fairly good work, but plans are 
being developed whereby the city school work will be made larger for 1914. Our 
fifteen schools have had an enrollment of 414 pupils. 


Gospel Preaching at a Chinese Festival 


We began the year by a book distribution and preaching campaign to the 
pilgrims who attended the great heathen festival at Suining. Between 80,000 
and 100,000 pilgrims were in the city for ten days. Twenty-five of us spent 
our days and evenings showing them the better way. We preached- and dis- 
tributed books on the street corners, in the court-house square, in the inns, at 
wayside rest houses, and in the very temples themselves. Our reception was 
of the very best. Pilgrims often asked us for more books or tracts, or for 
different kinds. We saw a group of men stooping down tying up something, 
and saw that it was a variety of our Christian tracts. When we asked them 
what they were going to do with them they answered that they were all 
traveling and worshiping together, and having many tracts they planned to 
take them home and read them at leisure. 

Within a few weeks after the distribution I was introduced to a man who 
had come there to worship the idols, heard the Gospel, got books, went home 
and studied them and then came to our chapel seeking admission into our 
church. This man, Mr. Dsen, is an intelligent, well-read farmer and a leader 
among his neighbors. Every indication is that he will establish a real Christian 
home. We did expect to see results from our time of seed sowing, but our 
faith was scarcely to the point of realizing it so soon and so definitely. 
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New Property 

Through the kindness of Miss Baylie Hall, who has since come as a 
missionary to Foochow, we have been enabled to erect a box-brick boys’ school 
at Tungan which is to be called the “Donald Hall School for Boys.” Mr. 
Mason M. Fishback has made it possible for us to build a box-brick street- 
chapel at the same place, and these two buildings, together with a front entrance 
door, makes an excellent frontage to our property there. Mr. J. C. Lennox 
made it possible for us to lease a site for street-chapel on the main street in 
Suining which cannot be surpassed for location, It is large enough to contain 
both street-chapel, which will seat 200 people, a guest-room, teachers’ rooms, 
and a schoolroom. We plan to have a boys’ school and a night school, both 
at the street-chapel. This place will be of special advantage to us during the 
time of the religious festival. . 


Chinese Attitude Toward Missions 

The evangelistic work has gone on without interruption and one is led to 
believe that the feeling toward us is not antagonistic. In the spring, at a 
public meeting, the matter of education was being discussed when a man, not 
a Christian, arose and said to the company, “If you want to know how to run 
a school go over and see the Methodist school.” There is a general feeling 
that the Gospel has made it possible for them to have established the Republic. 
I am desirous that they may appreciate that without the righteousness of the 
Gospel the Republic cannot stand. We deem it a healthy sign when the school 
boys, together with their parents, come into the church, as is being done at this 
time. Some of our men have-the knack of getting families anchored within 
the church. This meets with our heartiest approval. At one of our late 
Quarterly Conferences one woman who lived fifteen miles from the seat of the 
Conference started on foot, but finding the mud too deep had to return home. 
The next day, however, she arrived in a sedan chair well pleased to be able 
to be with us. She was received on probation. Another woman who was 
taken into the church at the same time had been a vegetarian for a score or 
more of years and a devout Buddhist. Now she, as did Paul, only knows about 
the Cross. The members and probationers of the district now number 391. 


TZECHOW DISTRICT 


Tzechow (Tsicheo) District centers about the department city of Tzechow and 
seven walled cities, on the Great Road between Chungking and Chengtu. The 
boundaries of the district inclose about 3,000 square miles. The population of the 
district is estimated at 2,000,000. The people are mostly farmers and the chief 
exports are sugar, rice, alcohol, linen, and terra cotta ware. 

No other mission board has missionaries in this district. 


Tzechow 


Tzechow (Tsicheo) is a department city situated on the Lu River, 150 miles 
by road from Chungking and 100 miles from Chengtu. It is second in size of the 
seven walled cities. Within the walls it is generally flat except for two high hills. 
On one of these hills is a fine Chinese temple, in which is the Great Eye Goddess, 
which is reputed to be able to heal all eye diseases. The people hold great festivals 
in her honor. : ) 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission, which began work in 1897, is the only Board 
at work in Tzechow. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. Edward Manly and Mrs. Manly (on furlough). John W. 
Yost and Mrs. Yost. W. F. M. S.: Misses Lela Lybarger, Ella Manning and Lena 
Nelson. 

Institutions: Boys’ Boarding School. W. F. M. S.: Woman’s Bible Training 
School, Girls’ Day School. 


No report received. 
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KOREA CONFERENCE 


The Korea Conference includes the work in the empire of Korea. Korea is a 
peninsula lying between Japan and China and having an estimated area of 85,000 
square miles and supporting a population which is returned in the government 
census aS 12,959,981. The empire is divided into thirteen provinces which are 
subdivided into 330 prefectures, or counties. The country is very mountainous, 
the main range traversing the peninsula not far from the east coast. On the west 
coast there are a number of navigable streams with good harbors and landing places. 
The coast is dotted with many islands, which makes navigation dangerous. Korea 
is an agricultural country, the climate and soil being suited to the cultivation of 
rice, fruit and cotton. The mountains of Korea are rich in minerals, and the gov- 
ernment has already granted many mining concessions covering large areas and in- 
cluding mines of gold, silver, lead, copper, iron, coal, and graphite. The fisheries 
of Korea are also very valuable. Great attention is being paid to forestry. 

Mission work was begun by the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1885 under the 
superintendency of Rey. Robert S. Maclay, D.D., who commenced the work in Japan. 
The Mission was created a Mission Conference in 1904 and organized into an Annual 
Conference in 1908. 


The sixth session of the Korea Annual Conference was held in the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Seoul, June 5 to 15, 1913, under the joint presi- 
dency of Bishop Bashford and Bishop Harris. It reported a total following 
of 20,264. While there was an increase of 447 in full members, there was a 
decrease in probationers of 5,896, and a net decrease for the Conference of 
5,554. This falling off in the probationary membership is reported as being 
due to the reaction and fear following the conspiracy trial and which registered 
its heaviest results about the middle of 1913. During the year which has 
passed since the session of the Conference the missionaries report a return of 
prosperity to the church, and growing increases in membership which will 
soon overtake the loss thus indicated. 


The People of Korea = 


The Koreans are a virile, strong people. They have the promise of a 
splendid cultural and religious recovery. They are a people of many admirable 
mental and spiritual qualities. Some observers, giving an undue weight to 
the general appearances which prevailed in Korea in former years, have claimed 
that they were utterly decadent and beyond salvation, that no hope was theirs, 
that extinction was their sure destiny. But such critics forget that there are 
no really unsalvable races. If that were true the human race itself would have 
disappeared centuries ago. Inferior and repellent conditions that exist among 
a people today may disappear in a comparatively short time. Each new genera- 
tion gives a new start to a race. Alter the conditions in which the childhood 
of a race is born and reared and the new generation will rise to high ievels 
of human attainment. This is the case in Korea. Japan is doing a splendid 
work there in introducing and enforcing by law new ideas concerning sanitation 
and by the establishment of postal savings banks and other institutions, encour- 
aging the Koreans in habits of economy and thrift. An extensive system of 
roads is opening up the country, making communication easy, and facilitating 
not only the exchange of commodities, but of ideas and experiences as well. 

The missionaries are putting the Koreans in possession of the highest 
spiritual and religious ideas of the Christian faith. The combination of the two, 
namely, a change of the material environment under government auspices, with 
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a change of inner heart ideals relating to manhood and morals, is already 
producing fundamental changes on the face of Korean society. 

The response of the Koreans to these conditions and the changes which 
have taken place already, prove clearly that they are a people with the promise 
of a future, a people capable of the most thorough moral and _ civilizational 
recovery. Every indication points to a great religious future for them. 


EDUCATION 
1. Necessity for Dormitories 


On the recommendation of the Educational Committee the Conference 
voted that the call from Pyengyang and Seoul for school dormitories receive 
the immediate attention of the Mission and the Finance Committee, because 
such dormitories are regarded as essential to the success of the work and for 
the following reasons: (1) Without dormitories it is not possible to properly 
control the time, diet, and physical culture of the students; (2) they are 
necessary in order to give proper moral training and, to combat evil tendencies 
in the student body; (3) without dormitories fifty per cent of the effort spent 
in the training of the student body is wasted; and (4) by having dormitories 
the price of board for the student body could be reduced at least twenty-five 
per cent, which would enable many to attend school that cannot now do so. 


2. An Educational System for the Mission Schools 


The Conference also adopted the following as a ‘church policy for the 
development of an educational system in Korea: 

(1) That we encourage the support of the lower primary schools (Po 
Dong Kwa) wherever there is a church organization able to support same; at 
least one to a county; it being recommended that these be made as nearly 
self-supporting as possible. One strong, well-developed school should be pre- 
ferred to two or more weak ones in the same vicinity. It is also urged that 
every effort be taken to make these schools come up to the Senate and 
government standards. 

(2) We recommend that higher common schools (Ko Tung Kwa) be 
immediately developed in the following places: Seoul, Pyengyang; Kongju, 
Haiju, and Yungbyen, and also ask the church, mission, and Finance Com- 
mittee to strain every nerve in the raising of money for the proper buildings, 
equipment, and current expenses as we must make these schools at least equal 
in efficiency to the splendidly equipped government schools in each of the 
above places. It is our opinion that if we cannot provide first class schools 
the results will be disastrous to our Christian propaganda in Chosen, 

(3) It is further recommended that our mission carry the two years of 
college preparatory (Tok Piol Kwa) only in the one place where the Union 
College is to be located. 

(4) Also-that we reiterate our resolution of last year, “that the mission 
go on record as in favor of establishing one union college for all Korea and 
that college be located in Seoul.” 

(5) That an educational superintendent be appointed for each district 
who, in consultation with the district superintendent and pastors, shall have 
the power of supervision over the schools of said district; all questions of 
educational policy being referred to this superintendent and the administration 
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of the mission for final adjustment. This will be necessary if our mission is 
to carry out the decisions of the Senate and the orders of the government 
and if our school system is to be dovetailed and coordinated so as to give a 
maximum of efficiency for the mission and church expenditures. 


SEOUL DISTRICT 


The Seoul District includes the work in and about the national capital and a 
portion of the metropolitan province of Kyungkui.. It lies mostly in the valley of 
the Han River, the great central artery of the land, a region teeming with people. 
The population of the metropolitan province is given as 869,020, more than half of 
whom live in the territory of this district. The whole region is easy of access by 
means of rail and water. The cooperating missions are those of the Presbyterian, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Church of England. 


Seoul 


Seoul is the capital of the empire, and the most important city in the land. 
It was here that the first missionaries were able to obtain a foothold, securing 
residence under the shelter of the imperial court, and from here the work spread 
throughout the empire. Seoul is a walled city of 250,000 people, 50,000 of whom 
are Japanese. There are also about 300 Europeans and 2,000 Chinese. It is three 
miles distant from the Han River and twenty-six miles from the sea coast at Che- 
mulpo. It is the center of the political, intellectual, and social life of the people. 
It is the railroad center of the empire. Seoul is becoming a modern city. Streets 
have been widened; there are electric lights, telephone, telegraph, and postal facil- 
ities, waterworks, banks, hotels, trolley cars, and two railroad stations. 

Other Boards at work here are the Community of Saint Peter, the Keswick 
Mission, the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, the American Bible Society, the International Y. M. 
C. A., the English Salvation Army, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and the Japan Methodist Church with work among Japanese. 

Missionaries: Rev. S. A. Beck and Mrs. Beck, Rev. Dalzell A. Bunker and 
Mrs. Bunker, Rev. Elmer M. Cable (on furlough) and Mrs. Cable (on furlough), 
Rev. Charles S. Deming and Mrs. Deming, Rev. W. Carl Rufus (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Rufus (on furlough), F. Herron Smith and Mrs. Smith, Henry C. Taylor and 
Mrs. Taylor, James D. Van Buskirk, M.D., and Mrs. Van Buskirk, Rev. Orville A. 
Weller and Mrs. Weller. W. F. M. S.: Misses Millie M. Albertson, Naomi A. Ander- 
son, Charlotte Brownlee, Lulu E. Frey, Huldah Haenig, Grace L. Harmon, Margaret 
I. Hess, Amanda Hillman, M.D., Mrs. Ruby L. Krook, Jessie B. Marker, Olive F. 
rye Mrs. Mary S. Steward, M.D., Ora M. Tuttle (on furlough), and Jeannette 

alter. 

Institutions: Biblical Institute of Korea, Paichai High School and College for 
Boys, Methodist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Po Ku Nyo Kwan (Hospital), 
belies Harris Memorial Hospital, Ewa Girls’ High School, Bible Woman’s Training 

chool. 


Chemulpo 


This is the port of entry to the capital and is situated at the mouth of the Han 
River, twenty-six miles from the capital by rail. Express trains, which run daily, 
make the distance in one hour. Chemulpo has a population of 15,000 Koreans, 
10,000 Japanese, 1,000 Chinese, and less than 100 Europeans. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts is at work here. The Japan Methodist 
Church has work among Japanese here. 


Missionaries: Rey. Burke R. Lawton and Mrs. Lawton. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mary R. Hillman (on furlough), Lulu A. Miller, and Hanna Scharpff. 
Institutions: Collins Boys’ School. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 


C. S. Demine, Superintendent 


The Seoul District includes the city of Seoul and our mission station at 
Chemulpo, with the large work connected with that station on seventeen 
different islands about the harbor. 

The work about Seoul comprises thirty churches centering about our three 
large city churches, the First, Mead Memorial, and the East Gate churches. 
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First Methodist Episcopal Church Work Done 


This church has the advantage of having our Paichai and Ewa students in 
its congregation. The average morning attendance is 800. The membership is 
1,968. 

A prosperous children’s Sunday school is conducted along modern lines with 
a fine corps of teachers from our schools. Over 200 students were gathered 
in this way. Under the leadership of Mr. Rufus a primary day school was 
’ organized. The church has borne its full expense. The enrollment is about 
seventy. They are using an old building on the Paichai compound, formerly 
used fot dormitories. 7 

For ten days in February a Bible class was conducted which was followed 
by ten days more of evangelistic services. These services did much to deepen 
the spiritual life of the six mission churches connected with the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church. At Changhai thirty new believers were gathered in in the 
next few weeks, and other churches had a like ingathering. 

A prayer-circle of young men was formed which had a great influence 
upon the lives of our students in Paichai. These young men arranged for a 
laymen’s banquet to arouse more interest among the laymen and create a 
deeper spirit of church fellowship. The prime mover in this was Mr. Hugh 
Cyun, principal of Paichai, who has recently been elected to represent our 
Sunday school work at the Zurich Convention. 

Yen 1,700 have been raised for all purposes by the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church this year, of which yen 120 was for church repairs, yen 120 to assist in 
building a mission chapel, and yen 910 for pastoral support. This church has 
a Ladies’ Aid Society, of which Mrs. Ha is president. 

Seventy young men handed their names into this church as the result of 
the evangelistic services held by Dr. Mott in a large tent on Paichai compound 
during his visit in March. One new preaching place was opened by the church 
this year at Maeli. Many of the chapels organized by this church have become 
independent. Six local preachers have been licensed from among the members 
of this church during the year. 

At Saw Kang the membership is 183 and there are nine classes in the 
Sunday school, with an average attendance of 120. They are running a boys’ 
school with sixty-four enrolled students. Through a gift of yen 85 from St. 
Petersburg the school work has been greatly strengthened. There is also a girls’ 
school with thirty pupils. 


Mead Memorial Church 


This is our strongest church in Korea Methodism. The total membership 
is 1,348. The budget for the past year was yen 3,213. The beloved pastor, 
Chun, has been sick the whole year and has been unable to preach, though his 
interest in the church and his advice, even in his weak condition, has been the 
mainstay and life of the church. 

Hyen Soon, the assistant pastor, has carried on the active duties of the 
church and bravely borne the responsibilities resting upon him. He has mani- 
fested a deep interest in Sunday school work and helped largely to make a 
success of the great rally in the spring. His acquaintance with both English 
and Japanese has enabled him to render us great service as an interpreter. He 
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has also translated two books for publication during the year, one of sermonic 
outlines and one on Sunday school work. ‘ 

Rev. Jonathan Verity spent a week with this church in evangelistic services 
and through the agency of the Holy Spirit seventy souls were added to its 
membership. The boys’ school is in a flourishing condition, the enrollment is 
170. 


Missions of Mead Memorial Church 


There are six chapels conducted in connection with this large church, of 
which the strongest is at Yun Wha bong, outside of South and West Gates. 
This chapel has a membership of about 300, and from this chapel a mission has 
been organized at Sachueli. One of our ablest young men is giving his time 
to this work. At this point a good site for building has been recently secured 
for yen 300 and it is proposed to erect a chapel costing about yen 4,000 in 
memory of Mrs. M. F. Scranton, whose life was so closely connected with the 
Mead Memorial Church. Three chapels are located near the North Gate. The 
helper’s salary and buildings have all been furnished by Mead Memorial. 


East Gate Church and its Ten Allied Chapels 


The East Gate and. its ten allied chapels have enjoyed a great deal of 
intensive work since the return of D. A. Bunker from his furlough. Every day 
but Saturday has been spent in house-to-house visiting of Bible classes and the 
results of this work are large. The records of this church, like those of the 
other churches, have been revised during the year and the membership stands 
at 450. An unfinished church at Hankang offers a great opportunity of advance 
work if a preacher and funds can be secured. An able preacher should be 
sent there as the people are mostly of the educated class. There is a great 
need of more Bible women among the chapels connected with the East Gate 
Church. Much help has been given temporarily by students from the Women’s 
Bible School during the summer months. 

Wang Sim li is one of the most prosperous mission churches of this 
group, and has a membership of 129. 


Chongno Church 


The church at Chongno has only been established for two years but as it 
is in the very center of the city it cannot but grow rapidly and promises to 
become the center of all our work in the city. We are still using Korean 
buildings and the membership of the church is now 200. Two large women’s 
classes numbering each about 200 have met there during the past year and 
have demonstrated the strategic character of the locality and the inadequateness 
of the present accommodations. 

It is planned to build upon this site a large church fitted out with class- 
rooms, to be known as the Appenzeller Memorial Church. We hope the funds 
will soon be forthcoming as this is one of the most urgent needs of our work 


in Seoul. Prosperous boys’ and girls’ schools are now being conducted in 
connection with the church work. 


General Work of the District 


Work among the Chinese has been organized in Seoul, a two-story brick 
building secured, a school established with one teacher and a pastor from China 
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brought over and placed in charge. The funds for this work have all been 
secured without touching the mission funds. 

The visit of Dr. Mott and the Sunday School Commission No. 4 proved to 
be sources of great power and inspiration to all our work. Here in Seoul 
about 15,000 Sunday school workers and scholars gathered in one large rally 
held on the North Palace Grounds. 

Chemulpo 


B. R. Lawton, Preacher-in-charge 


Five country Bible classes were held, covering twenty-five days. Mrs. 
Lawton and I both taught, and the total average attendance was 157 men 
and 170 women. In addition to this was the ten-day Chemulpo class held in 
February, enrolling over 100. 

The work covers seventy-five churches and groups, in addition to the two 
Chemulpo churches. We have been able during the year to visit about sixty 
and, counting duplicates, have made eighty-three visits. Of the twelve Quarterly 
Conferences outside of Chemulpo all have been held at least twice and several 
three times. The gain in membership on the circuits without the help of a 
native-ordained pastor has not been large. I have received forty-four into full 
membership and baptized forty adults; a much larger number of candidates 
were rejected as not yet fitted for the church relationships for which they 
appeared. It has been my privilege to christen eighty-three children, dedicating 
them to God, and seeking to impress on their parents the magnitude of their 
responsibility. 


Kangwha 


At Kangwha City self-support has been raised from yen 10 te yen I2 per 
month. The people are still waiting for their church, meantime worshiping 
outside the crowded house when the weather is fine. The amount collected for 
the church now amounts ‘to a little over yen 2,000, including a recent gift of 
yen 100 from Mr. Heinz of Philadelphia. 


Seoul District—Additional Report 


Rev. W. Arthur Noble, who has succeeded Mr. Deming as district super- 
intendent, writing of the work on the Seoul District, says: 


The Missionary Importance of Seoul 


Seoul is the center of the Korean national and religious life. To this city 
the Koreans look for: the standards of social life and religious models. The 
district represents a population of 500,000. The city is occupied equally by the 
mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, and the Presbyterian Church. The Chemulpo, Island, and Coast Circuits 
are exclusively the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church, with the exception 
of the work of the Anglican Mission on the Island of Kangwha. Our church 
membership on this district is about one third of all our work in Korea. Our 
Union Methodist Theological Seminary and Union Bible School are located in 
Seoul. The majority of the Boards representing the various missions in Korea 
have voted to erect a union college in this city which will be responsible for 
all the higher educational work for the country. 
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Missionaries and Institutions at Seoul 

Bishop M. C. Harris, missionary bishop for Korea and Japan; W. A. 
Noble, district superintendent; D. A. Bunker, district evangelist and charge of 
the East Gate Circuit; E. M. Cable and C. S. Deming, teachers in the Theo- 
logical Seminary; Dr. J. D. Van Buskirk, instructor in the Union Medical 
College; W. Carl Rufus, principal of the boys’ high school; O. A. Weller, 
treasurer and constructing agent for the mission. Besides these, J. M. Burdick, 
district superintendent of the Suwon District, and Henry Taylor, evangelist of 
the Suwon District, reside in Seoul. The Woman’s High School and College, the 
Bible Training School, and evangelistic forces of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society are located in this city. 

There are twenty-two Korean pastors at work on the district, eight of 
whom are ordained members of the Korea Annual Conference. There are 
twenty-five local preachers and 110 exhorters, and 280 class leaders. 


Church Membership 


The church membership is 13,266. There are twenty-seven day schools, 
two high schools, and one Theological Seminary, and the Arthur T. Pierson 
Memorial Bible School, which is a union institution with two other missions 
located here. Nine months of the year instruction is given in these two 
institutions. Evangelistic work is done by the efforts of the church member- 
ship under the leadership of the pastors and the theological students. Bible 
class instruction, normal work, and evangelistic campaigns are conducted through 
the fall, winter and spring months. Frequent revivals are spontaneous and 
are generally led and developed by the Korean pastors. Union evangelistic 
work and union educational work is carried on with the other two missions as 
far as possible. 


Sunday Schools 


There are, on the Seoul District, eighty-three organized Sunday schools 
with 385 teachers and 6,887 pupils. The average attendance is 4,937 pupils. 
The total number of church memberships and adherents is 13,266, who are all 
under Bible instruction each Sabbath Day, but as the classes where they are 
taught are not all organized into Sunday schools they are not reckoned under 
that head. i 

Six of the larger Sunday schools have been carefully organized and graded. 
The total membership in these Sunday schools is 2,560 pupils. The main diffi- 
culty in organizing and fully developing the Sunday schools is the fact that 
there are very few trained teachers to conduct the work, even though carefully 
organized. Rey. Hyen Soon, one of the oldest ordained pastérs of our Confer- 
ence, was set aside at the last Annual Conference for the special work of 
developing the Sunday schools. His labors up to the present have resulted in 
much advanced work along these lines. 


METHODIST UNION THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


E. M. Caste, Principal 
The year has been one of prosperity and unusual interest for the Union 
Theological Institute, as well as one filled with much labor and various activi- 
ties. Notwithstanding that the year has been one of unusual trials and per- 
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plexities, the work in the school has been accomplished without a jar of any 
kind. A splendid spirit has been manifested throughout the whole year. The 
relation between teachers and pupils has been very cordial and mutually helpful. 

We had hoped to see the new seminary building well under way by this time 
but unforeseen circumstances have arisen which have and still are necessarily 
delaying operations. We trust that all matters will soon be adjusted and make 
it possible for us to proceed with the work. Another reason for delay is that 
the donor, Mrs. Gamble, is having plans prepared in America and as soon as 
they reach the field I trust we will be able to begin the construction of the 
main building. The excavation for the same has already been completed. 

The students have manifested a genuine spirit of devotion and loyalty to 
the Word of God and the vows they have taken upon themselves. There has 
been not only a growth in the knowledge of the Scriptures and the science of 
interpretation but a deepening of the work of grace in their lives. The spiritual 
life has been developed and fed. 

A real spirit of self-sacrifice is also apparent. Nearly all the students 
have been self-supporting and many of them have studied at a great sacrifice. 
The writer knows some who have eaten only one good meal a day and many 
who eat two light meals a day. All this is done gladly for the privilege of 
better preparation for Christian service. 

We shall graduate a class of eighteen, making a total up to the present of 
fifty-seven graduates. Nearly all the men are in the active ministry and quite 
a number of them are already in Conference relations. Our great need at 
present is for dormitories to properly care for the men. 

Rev. C. S. Deming and myself from our mission have given most A our 
time to this work. During the vacation we taught in the Pierson Memorial 
Bible School so that the whole of the year has been taken up in this work. 


Enrollment for the Year 
Seniors, nineteen; middles, fifty-two; first year, thirty-one; total, .102 


EDUCATIONAL WORK—SEOUL 
W. Cart Rurus, Principal 


Readjustment and Organization 

The past year has been a period of adjustment and organization. This 
work made possible beginning primary schools in three additional places in the 
city, at Aogai, Chong No and Chong Dong, without increased expense to the 
mission. A plan to unite the Sang Dong higher department with Pai Chai to 
save reduplication and harmful competition ended in failuré on account of 
the opposing element in control of the school. Following our suggestion they 
sought and found other quarters. Now the Sang Dong school fits into the 
mission educational policy and, relieved from the high school incubus, remains 
and should continue to be the largest and best equipped Christian primary 
school of the city. 


. 


Primary Schools 

The new method of administration, by means of a Joint Board of Education 
and a superintendent, has proved quite successful in standardizing and articulat- 
ing the schools of the city and in giving some little assistance to the mission- 
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aries in charge of country schools. Our desire to be partly relieved from 
higher educational work last fall to give more time and attention to the 
primary schools of Seoul and surrounding country was thwarted by the action 
of the Presbyterian Mission preventing their educational forces from con- 
tinuing in Union College work in Seoul. We are firmly convinced of the 
paramount need of conservative and constructive work to develop the primary 
school system. 

An organized effort to secure four well equipped union primary schools 
for the capital met with the approval of the Seoul missionary community and 
the Educational Senate and is now under consideration by the Joint Committee 
of the Home Boards of Foreign Missions. 


Pai Chai 


The year’s work in Pai Chai proves that no mistake was made in recom- 
mending the appointment of Mr. Hugh H. Cyun principal. His spiritual in- 
fluence and Christian leadership among the young men, not only of Pai Chai 
but of the entire city, promises a career of great usefulness. The arrival of 
Mr. Paul Cyun from America and his appointment to work in Pai Chai by the 
Southern Methodists greatly strengthens our present teaching force and indi- 
cates the possibility of closer cooperation in the future. 

The Academy curriculum now conforms to the Senate course of study. 
Some changes in the teaching staff have given us a faculty loyal to Christian 
ideals and to mission interests. The student body as a whole has fallen in 
harmoniously with the changes proposed. Only once one of the classes at the 
beginning of the new administration became discontented on account of the 
influence of a part-time teacher and attempted to strike. When they learned 
that they had severed all relationship to the school by their voluntary action, 
and the school authorities refused to listen to their alleged grievances before 
they enrolled anew and presented their case in the proper form through the 
regular channels, they complied with the spirit of law and order and have 
since been very loyal to the institution. We expect Mr. Cyun will give a more 
complete report, including statistics and the work of the various departments. 


Collegiate Work 


The Union College work carried on during the year 1911-12 was ter- 
minated last fall by the action of the Northern Presbyterian Mission. The Seoul 
members of our mission, however, decided to continue some advanced work . 
in Pai Chai, but it seemed unwise to attempt more than one class on account 
of lack of teachers and equipment. Accordingly, ten boys were enrolled in the 
freshman class and candidates for the sophomore class recommended to Pyeng- 
yang. Others ready for higher classes were found satisfactory positions and 
are eagerly awaiting the final decision concerning Union College work. Until 
that question is settled effort in Seoul should be directed toward the develop- 
ment of the primary school system, including the common and higher common 
schools and the establishment of a union middle school or preparatory depart- 
ment. 


PYENGYANG DISTRICT 


The Pyengyang District includes the Methodist Episcopal Mission work in the 
provinces of South Pyengan and Hwanghai. The South Pyengan Province has a 
population of about 700,000 and occupies the valley of the Tatong River. Hwanghai 
takes its name from its two principal cities, Hwangju and Haiju, and consists of a 
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part of the Korean water front on the Yellow Sea and the mountainous hinterland. 
It has a population of about 900,000, giving a total population in the territory of 
this district of about 1,600,000. Both proviaces are rich and fertile, the main 
occupation of the people being agriculture. An increasing exploitation of the mines 
of this section is opening up new wealth. The only cooperating mission is that of 
the Presbyterian Church with stations at Pyengyang and Chairyung in Hwanghai. 
There are a number of large-sized towns, and the people are a sturdy, intelligent, 
hardy folk, strong in character and among the very best to be found in Korea. 


Pyengyang 

__ This is the capital of the South Pyengan Province, a city of 50,000 population, 
with a_ Japanese settlement of 8,000. It is situated on the Tatong River about forty- 
five miles from its mouth. Pyengyang is an important railroad point, being on the 
main line between Seoul and the Yalu, and 167 miles from the capital. Pyengyang 
is the most ancient of the Korean cities, dating from before the time of David, 
and is the place where the wonderful Korean revival had its origin. 

~ Methedist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1892. One of the largest 
Presbyterian Mission stations in the world is here. The Japan Methodist Church 
has work among Japanese. 

Missionaries: Rev. Arthur L. Becker and Mrs. Becker, Rev. Bliss W. Billings 
and Mrs. Billings, Rev. E. Douglas Follwell, M.D., and Mrs. Follwell, Rev. C. D. 
Morris and Mrs. Morris. W. F. M. S.: Misses Ruth E. Benedict, Mary M. Cutler, 
M.D., Mrs. Rosetta S. Hall, M.D., Misses Emily I. Haynes and Henrietta P. Robbins. 

Institutions: Union High School and College (Methodist and Presbyterian), 
Hall Memorial Hospital. W. F. M. S.: Union High School for Girls, Women’s 
Hospital and Home for the Biind. 


YUNGBYEN DISTRICT 


The Yungbyen District includes all our work in the province of north Pyengan, 
which has a population of 600,119. It is a mountainous region and difficult of 
access. The people are not so advanced as those to the south. It is in this region 
that the very valuable mining concession owned by Americans is located. Co- 
operation is had with the mission of the Presbyterian Church, the territory being 
divided between three mission stations. We occupy the central part of the province, 
being responsible for the evangelization of a region estimated to contain a popula- 
tion of 300,000. 

Yungbyen 

Yungbyen, the former capital of the province, is a walled town of 4,000 popula- 
tion in the mountains twenty miles from the railway station at Anju, with which it is 
connected by a newly built government road. It is our most northern station. Here 
we have an excellent mission property. There is a successful hospital in the city, 
an active and growing church, and from Yungbyen an extended evangelistic work 
is maintained throughout the district. 

Missionaries: E. D. Follwell, M.D., and Mrs. Follwell, Ira M. Miller, M.D., and 
Mrs. Miller, Rev. Charles D. Morris and Mrs. Morris, Rev. Victor H. Wachs and 
Mrs. Wachs. W. F. M. S.: Misses Grace L. Dillingham, Ethel M. Estey (on fur- 
lough), Olga P. Shaffer. : 

Institution: Dispensary. 


C. D. Morris, Superintendent 

Exchange in Superintendents 

One of the important events of the Conference year was the changing of 
the Rev. Kim Chang Sik from the superintendency of the West Pyengyang 
District to the superintendency of the Yungbyen District. Circumstances 
which developed during the year made it necessary for me to spend consider- 
able time in Pyengyang, and Mr. Kim was very willing to do what we all 
considered would be for the best interests of the whole work. 

A mid-year Union District Conference for inspirational purposes was held 
in Yungbyen last August, and notwithstanding the rainy season there was a 
good attendance of the official brethren of the three northern districts. 


Fairfield School, Yungbyen 
In Yungbyen city the boys’ school building has been completed. It is a 
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noble granite building, two stories with basement. The Roscoe I. Fairfield 
Memorial School will, we trust, be a great blessing to the youth of North 
Korea for many generations. During the past year the benevolent gentleman 
who gave this building, as well as the church in Yungbyen, passed home to 
his reward. 

Mr. Wachs, who is in charge of it, reports as follows: “I had to put in 
the heating and ventilating system for the building, making ventilating and 
heat pipes from an iron roof that had been taken off the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society Home. The new building has had a stimulating effect on 
the attendance at the boys’ school which has been steadily increasing and the 
shortage of teachers has necessitated using the more advanced boys as tutors.” 


Chinnampo 


The money is in hand for the long promised church in Chinnampo, and 
we hope to be able to get it completed before winter. It will not only supply 
the local need, but will be a center for aggressive work in all that region. 

The most serious problem in connection with this and the other districts 
this year was the necessitated closing of most of our primary schools. The 
new and changed conditions have made it impossible for us to carry on these 
schools except in a few large centers like the county seats. The reasons for this 
are well known to our constituency. Any schools we now have under our 
control must be properly housed and equipped or they will be a reproach to us. 
On account of this we are compelled to confine our efforts to the better support 
of fewer schools rather than trying to help as many as formerly. Economic 
conditions also have caused a large number of people to move away. These 
two reasons will largely explain the apparent decrease in our following on 
this district. 


Self-support 


Mr. Becker reports for the Chilsan Circuit as follows: “Average attendance, 
eight churches, including Drew Appenzeller Memorial Chapel, was 850 during 
the year. A year ago the circuit paid in self-support but forty per cent of the 
helpers’ salaries. During the past year we have raised sixty per cent of the 
salaries of the six paid helpers of the circuit. We have built two new churches, 
one costing over six hundred yen and the other costing over two hundred yen. 
All the money was raised locally. The churches support four primary schools 
of lower common school grade, receiving in help from the mission a total of 
nine yen a month. Yi Tong Kui, the Conference probationer in charge, has 
shown himself to be a man abounding in energy, and initiative, as well as in 
tact and executive ability, and the splendid condition of the circuit is due to 
him rather than to the missionary in charge whose position was necessarily 
mostly advisory, although he spent his Sundays as far as possible on the circuit.” 


Mr. Billings’s Report 


“Regular work consisted of fifteen to eighteen hours’ teaching per week 
in Pyengyang Union College, where I also had charge of the college prayer 
meeting. In the evangelistic work I have had charge of the Chungwha Circuit 
which now reports a following of 530 Christians. The success of the work is 
largely due to the local preacher, Chung Tin Su, and a number of workers 
who assist him, although they have no reward but the joy of service for the 
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Master. The village of Nong Hung, where he lives, has only seven out of 
fifty-five or sixty houses in which there are no Christians. They have built 
a parsonage since last Conference and are now building a common school for 
boys which will cost about 400 yen. This one church pays seven yen a month 
toward the pastor’s salary, and other smaller places bring it up to about twelve 
yen. During the year we have built a new eighteen kan church at Ku Kol in 
Pyengyang city to provide for our congregation there. Although seventeen 
families, including forty or fifty people of our congregation, have moved away, 
we still report 103 believers. The children’s Sunday school is especially 
flourishing and has begun the observance of an annual Children’s Day which is 
now being observed in all our Pyengyang churches.” 


Loss in Members 


While we regret that we have to report a decrease in the total following 
on our northern districts we are grateful to be able to say that in almost 
every case there has been an increase in our full membership. This proves 
that our church is on a solid foundation and we have no reason for discourage- 
ment. There is also an encouraging increase in the total contributions. Full 
particulars along this line will be found by referring to the statistical table. 

We are especially grateful that for the last half of the Conference year 
there has been an increase of spiritual interest among the churches. God has 
come to many of our people in a very precious way. We believe He. will 
manifest Himself in a more marvelous way than we have yet seen, and do 
greater things for His church in this land. 


EDUCATIONAL REPORT, PYENGYANG UNION ACADEMY 
A. L. Becker, Principal 
Division of Responsibility 


Due to the fact that all the college work was transferred to the new college 
building we had room enough to furnish up a teacher’s office room in the 
Academy building; a desk was placed here for each regular teacher, thus mak- 
ing it possible to throw more responsibility of management on the native 
teachers. Kim Son Too was given charge of the rolls and general announce- 
ments; Kim Hiong Chae had charge of conditional examinations, had super- 
vision of grade records, was director of.the student self-control association 
and looked after the afternoon athletics. Kin In Chun kept the school diary, 
had charge of the daily-attendance-report records and. made most of the pre- 
liminary drafts of schedules, etc. Cho Siol was in charge of the Student Aid 
Society until this was disbanded by an action of the facuity. These regular 
teachers were; of course, the leaders in all special events as well as in charge 
of a large number of the chapel and prayer services; they were most faithful 
in chapel attendance and in every way were most active in looking after the 
welfare of the school. They deserve the highest commendations for the way 
in which they have thrown themselves into the whole activities of our mission 
school. I could not wish for better helpers; we have worked together in 
perfect harmony; the associate faculty meetings have been a pleasuze for 
everyone wanted to do even more than their shate of the work. I am sure 
that it would have been impossible for the superintendent to have brought 
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about such satisfactory conditions without these efficient helpers. These are 
the type that I hope that we may continually turn out of our school. 


Statistics 

The total enrollment for the year was 342. 

The average attendance during the whole year was 223, of which the 
average attendance of Methodist students was seventy-five. Of the total en- 
rollment in the spring term, 213 were from the country and 80 were from 
the city of Pyengyang; 147 are not self-supporting, 146 are self-supporting, 
103 were married and 190 were not, sixty-five per cent not married (in 1909-10 
only twenty-four per cent of our student body were not married), ninety per 
cent of the students have Christian parents (in 1909-10 eighty per cent of the 
parents were Christian). Eighty-three per cent are graduates of our Christian 
primary schools, while only three years ago only ten per cent were graduates 
of lower schools, 144 have stated that they wish to enter church work, forty- 
nine are preparing to teach in our church schools, ten are thinking of farming, 
seventeen wish to become merchants, three want to take up medicine, and 
fifty-one have not decided what they are called to do; it is significant that 
about seventy per cent of the whole student body have definitely stated that 
they are called to take up active Christian work when they finish their school 
preparations. 


Athletics 


One of the new ventures for this year was the disbanding of a student 
athletic association and the direct faculty control of all athletics, the expenses 
being met by a direct fee of twenty sen per student per term. This has been 
an unqualified success as it has done away with a source of friction between 
faculty and students and a lot of “begging”; we have been able to so arrange 
hours, supervision and apparatus so that all of the students have had at least 
one hour of exercise each day, whereas previously only paid-up full members 
of the student association were allowed to use the football and baseball outfits, 
thus making it impossible to use the apparatus at the regular exercise periods, 
and shutting out a large portion ofthe student body from use of the athletic 
grounds. By much effort the Athletic Association raised last year sixty-iive 
yen; by the present method we raised 137 yen and spent a little more, 144 
yen, buying eighteen footballs and two dozen baseballs as well as other 
apparatus. Two of our regular teachers are in charge forenoon and afternoon. 
The students seem to be perfectly satisfied with the new arrangement. 


The Student Missionary Association 


Following a precedent established several years ago, a special collection 
was taken in the student body of 220 yen with which they will send one of the 
school graduates out to some uneyangelized section of Korea as their missionary 
for one year. Probably this year he will go to Methodist Won-chu territory. 
In the past Kim Hiong Chae and Kang Pyeng-tam have been supported by the 
school as missionaries in Quelport and Son Ching-to in Manchuria. The 
Missionary Association is a strong factor in our school life and the ideas and 
principles it represents are enthusiastically supported by the whole student 
body, which is strongly missionary in its motives and feelings. 


——s 
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HALL MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


A. GarFieLp ANDERSON, Physician-in-charge 


I found that Dr. Follwell had worked up a splendid clinic and had earned 
a fine reputation as a physician and Christian. He had also trained the assistants 
to such a degree that it was very easy for me to step in and take charge of the 
work. 


Need for Christian Medical Work 


The hospital is filling a decided need in Pyengyang, for though there 
are other dispensaries and hospitals, most of them are non-Christian. If our 
hospitals were erected only for the sake of charity or philanthropy, they might 
be dispensed with for a time but the church needs them in’the work of evangeliz- 
ing, so they are meeting a vital need. They are also a great blessing to the 
Christians, who much prefer them to a non-Christian institution. The sad 
feature of our work in Pyengyang is that it is so crippled by the lack of 
necessary building and equipment. We have a big clinic and a large oppor- 
tunity, but we are not caring for it as we ought. Many cases cannot be 
received as inpatients because we lack the place to keep them; and thus we 
lose many of our best opportunities, for our work is the most telling in this 
class of cases. 


Operations 

The major part of the work necessarily has been in the dispensary, or 
with outpatients, still we have attempted some surgery and have had fair 
results. We removed four copper needles, one and a half inches long, from the 
abdomen of a youth who had them inserted for the cure of stomach trouble. 
He recovered and gained many pounds in weight. We operated on three 
cases of liver abscess, two of which recovered, but one died. One of those 
who recovered picked up so well that when I met him a few weeks later I 
didn’t know him till he showed me the wound in his side. 

A lad of fifteen came to us with bone disease of the leg and we advised 
an operation. We had to remove all the bone from the knee to the ankle 
except a thin shell, and then to add to his troubles the wound did not grow 
together well, so a deep, wide sore was left that had to be covered with skin. 
One of the assistants suggested that we ask the boy’s father to furnish the 
skin, and so we did. He hesitated a little, but soon agreed to submit to the 
knife to save his son from suffering. At the time of the operation, we had 
them on tables side by side, and the father was put to sleep but the boy was 
awake and witnessed the whole proceeding. When the boy saw his father 
struggling under the early stages of the anesthetic, he began to weep. Just 
then one of the assistants remarked to him, “See how your father is suffering 
in your stead. Ought you not to be thankful for such a father?” It was an 
object lesson to us also of the suffering of Jesus Christ for us. 


Statistics 
1.—Attendance at Clinic 
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2.—Out Calls: 
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3. Koreans operated at Presbyterian Hospital. 6 


YUNGBYEN HOSPITAL 
I, M. Mrtier, Physician-in-charge 
Joy in the Work 


Our work, as each succeeding report shows, keeps growing larger and 
more and more interesting. During mid-winter we were compelled to sojourn 
in Japan for nearly three months on account of Mrs. Miller’s health, during 
which time the hospital was practically closed all the time. Since our return 
it seems the sick and maimed have been coming from all directions at the 
rate of thirty to fifty-eight daily. At one time we had a run of five days with 
two and three major operations daily besides thirty to forty treatments. 

One of our most happy patients is a man whose wife has been a Christian 
for a number of years, while he abused the church. I was called one morning 
to his house, being informed that he was dying. It proved to be a case of 
strangulated hernia, but he could not be persuaded to go under the knife until 
the next day. We operated and the man is well and strong again, but the 
question in the minds of the Koreans is: How could that foreign doctor know 
what the condition inside of a Korean would be before he opened him up? 
Even our district superintendent, Rev. Kim Chan Sik, says it is strange. 


Country Medical Work 


During the year we have been privileged to spend twenty-nine days in 
the country, visiting on all the districts and only missing a few of the smaller 
churches, or groups. On these trips we met many familiar faces of our old 
hospital patients, and in a large percentage of the places it seems that those 
who are leaders originally received their inspiration while being treated at the 
hospital. One day we treated nearly one hundred patients in a room eight 
feet square and no waiting room, except to stand outside. 

Our Sundays of late have been spent in the country, meeting with a small 
number of Christians here and there, and in every case I was impressed with 


the numbers of our hospital patients there worshiping our Lord and Saviour. 
Statistics 


INGW: 4 DatlOnts percertancss acts waar oe a eect ae 4,308 
Old Patients aeeey wets ate Ma ae, eee eee 4,727 
Total “Uréatinemtsy Givers cep pneam dena eee ee 8,035 
Major, Operations cnet sarc see eee tie ee eroree 45 
Minor \Operationsia'. veptacietm eter ener er can 217 
in-patients *! oa eacece eee me ait te ia ee Pr ne ote 57 


Deaths in Hospital 


More and more I feel our greatest work is with the patients who stay at 
the hospital rather than those who come only once or twice. It has been shown 
that ninety-five per cent of our inpatients become Christians, because they are 
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daily taught the words of God and exhorted by the hospital helpers and Bible 
women, Mrs. Miller has spent what time she has been able reading and praying 
with the women in the wards. On Saturdays she has conducted a “King’s 
Daughters” for the girls and “King’s Heralds” for the boys, teaching them 
lessons from the Bible. 


HAIJU DISTRICT 


The Haiju District takes in the southern part of the Hwanghai Province, which 
comprises a strip of territory stretching along the Yellow Sea, covering two hundred 
miles east and west by sixty to seventy-five miles north and south. It is a rolling, 
hilly country, with extremely fertile soil, some of the finest rice in the whole 
country being produced here. Its population is estimated at 400,000. 

Haiju 

Haiju city is the capital of the province and a growing, prosperous town of 
20,000 population. Methodist Episcopal Mission work was begun here in 1893. The 
Presbyterian Church occupied this territory jointly with us until 1909, when, by 
mutual agreement, they withdrew, leaving the Methodist Episcopal Church with sole 
responsibility. 

Missionaries: Rev. Nathaniel D. Chew, Jr., and Mrs. Chew, Rev. Paul L. Grove 
and Mrs. Grove, Rey. Arthur H. .Norton, M.D., and Mrs. Norton. W. F. M. S.: 
Misses Mary Beiler and Gertrude E. Snavely (on furlough). 


. C. S. Demine, Superintendent 


The last year has been the first year that the Haiju Station has been 
equipped and manned with a force in any sense commensurate with its needs. 
There is still much to be desired in the building line, but the station rejoices 
in the possession of two active evangelists, one doctor, two ladies of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, and two independent workers, Miss Barlow and 
Nurse Edge of England, who have already won a large place in the love and 
esteem of the station. P 

The two evangelists, N. D. Chew and P. L. Grove, with their families, have 
been inconvenienced by having to occupy the same house, and it. now looks as 
though no house will be available soon, and it may be advisable to put one of 
the evangelists in Pyengyang, allowing him still to retain his work in the Haiju 
Station. 
The medical work has prospered to the point of embarrassment, but its 
immediate needs are being somewhat relieved by a new hospital building, the 
gift of generous friends in America. Dr. Norton is planning to have a celebra- 
tion at its opening in the fall, and we all rejoice in this, the first, hospital built 
by the Parent Board in Korea. 


Tue West Circuits, Paut L. Grove, Preacher-in-charge 


Sparks from God’s Anvil 

The thought occurred to me that it would be a good idea to jot down for 
the edification of those in the homeland some occasional incidents of the mission 
work, incidents which ought to show that God is at work, and able to answer 
prayer, to work wonders with the human heart, and to manifest Himself in the 
needy moments of our experience. 

I am writing in circumstances hardly deemed to be conducive to an easy 
flow of thought. My seat is the bare ground, alongside a stagnant pool at a fork 
in the roads. My knee serves as table, and the rented bicycle lying on the ground 
behind me is the magnet that drew the crowd of curious boys from the little 
village just across the way. I am waiting for my bull-load to catch up with 
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me so as to inquire the right way, after which I shall mount and proceed on 
to the next dilemma. Traveling by bicycle, in these out-of-the-way places, on 
random and meandering cow-paths, is pretty good walking. 


The Blight of Proselytizing 


To get at what I mean to say, how would you take the news that the two 
best men of your best church in one of the three districts (Pam Nama Kol) had 
been won over to a minor sect, which had been annoying us for some time? 
I took the news with poor grace, I fear. My heart sank, as I saw ahead the 
ruin of the local church and the turmoil and evil results throughout the whole 
district, because of this evil example. 

It was well for the final outcome that I was not able to go to the scene 
of trouble, but was forced to prayer. It was at first hard to pray in the proper 
spirit, disappointment and resentment having formed a sediment in my inmost 
mind. But gradually my spirit changed and my faith grew and formed in quiet 
beauty. I first sent, three different times, to exhort the erring brethren. It 
was useless, for all reported that after extended talk, debate, and wordy dispute, 
invariably in the order mentioned, reaching into the weary hours, they left 
the men more hopeless than before. I kept on praying, quietly and in a strange 
mood of exultant confidence. Then came suddenly a letter, saying briefly that 
the stronger of the two men had come back because of a strange dream. 


The First Spark 


A few days later,.the following particulars were made known to me. It 
- seems that Yi Sung Pil, for such was his name, had a dream that gripped him 
so tremendously as to keep him awake in retrospection during the rest of the 
early morning hours. Not only so, but when his wife, upon waking, mentioned 
also a dream, his amazement knew no bounds. ‘‘Husband,” said she, “I had a 
strange dream during the night. I dreamed that Ko Moksa (the Korean for 
Pastor Grove) came down to our village and preached an awful sermon, exhort- 
ing us with mighty power to cease from our error and to come back to our 
old place in the church.” When the man heard this he jumped to his feet 
arid exclaimed: “What! Did you dream this? Why, that’s the very dream that 
came to me also. I too dreamed that Ko Moksa came and preached to us with 
extraordinary zeal and unction. Wife, the Lord has been calling us through 
our dreams, and from this day on we give up our new belief and go back.” He 
did, too, and by good coincidence received the very next day my personal letter, 
pleading with him and urging him to attend our big Bible class in Haiju city. 
Before this incident in his life, he had said with politeness to my three preachers 
that it was simply out of the question for him to attend, business matters and 
all that, you know. But the Lord brought him in and you could almost hear his 
smile as he came to grasp me by the hand. These are strange facts, but they 
are facts, nevertheless. Draw your own conclusion, but don’t fail to see a spark 
from the Divine Anvil. 

The story is good, but not complete without telling about the second man, 
more obstinate, and not so pleasant to deal with. But the Lord got him too, 
though in a different way, that being one of the Divine customs’in dealing with 
humans. 


The Power of Prayer 


I wrote this second brother a firm letter, asking him to come in the forty 
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miles to see me, lest I make an extra trip out to see him. This he viewed as a 
sort of summons, fully realizing the shame and notoriety that would come to 
him, consequent to my journey out to see him. It was potent to bring him in. 
And he came, late at night, at the close of local prayer meeting. Unnatural in 
manner, his face flushed and voice husky, he seemed to be laboring under a deep 
emotion. He wanted to see me, to talk things over, so he said. I suggested the 
morrow, he insisted on the present. It was ten o’clock of a hot August night, 
but we went up to my room where he immediately began to quizz and cross- 
question me on doctrinal matters relating to the Lord’s Day. I answered quite 
briefly, avoiding the appearance of controversy and stifling any tendency on 
my part to engage in verbal fisticuffs. Of a sudden he flopped to his knees and 
asked me to pray. I prayed, he prayed, my teacher prayed, and then we arose. 
Too hastily I thought he had capitulated, but I was mistaken. Again he began 
to wrangle, whereupon I spoke about as follows: “Cho Yusa, you mistake my 
purpose in sending for you, and do not understand my present mood. I sent 
for you to comfort you, help you, and pray with you, not to overcome you with 
argument. You have already argued yourself into a dangerous zone. Let’s 
quit this, and make a compact. If you will promise to set aside a certain time 
_each day for special prayer, asking for enlightenment on this subject, I shall also 
pledge myself to do the same. At the end of the month you communicate the 
result to me. Wherever God leads you will be best, and I shall stand by the 
outcome and love you just the same.’”’ He shook hands over this agreement 
and left me. 


The Effect of Answered Prayer 

I not only prayed for him every day, but every time I thought of him I 
framed a brief petition. At the end of the month came his letter. It came just 
as I was in the midst of conference with my workers, and we paused long enough 
to hear the contents. A great shout arose at the conclusion, for the man had 
been won. The light came to him while he was reading in Acts. Now, this 
man was far more outspoken, more enthusiastic a person than the former 
prodigal, and his joy overstepped all bounds. They tell me that the day he 
came to church again and made his confession will go down in the annals of 
thé place as its red-letter day. The whole church was profoundly stirred. Such 
tears and confessions and joy and shouts should have made my heart glad 
had I been there, and should have confounded the easy-going statements of easy- 
chair, worldly philosophers, who say that Orientals are without the grip of 
emotion in religion. The whole town was in an uproar. At the end of this 
meeting he arose and said that, inasmuch as he had been off the track for several 
months, it behooved him to stir himself to make up for lost time. The next 
morning, on his own responsibility, he began to tear down the walls of the 
church and to enlarge the meeting room, in accordance with my earlier and 
urgent wishes. What is more, he went further and beyond my wishes in that 
he knocked down some more walls, to make an apartment for me when I 
come there. It was to be a labor of love, and when, a few weeks ago, I went 
to visit that church, I had an exceedingly blessed time. He waited till almost 
dark and then feared I was perhaps coming the other way. He went there 
only to be disappointed, for I came in still a third way. He entered afterward 
and came about as near embracing me in his eager arms as has been my 
privilege to experience, 
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I whistle quite a bit these days and my mind reverts to Browning’s few 
lines from “Pippa Passes.” 


“The year’s at the spring 

And day’s at the morn; 
Morning’s at seven; 

The hillside’s dew-pearled ; 
The lark’s on the wing; 

The snail’s on the thorn; 
God’s in His heaven— 

All’s right with the world!” 


The Bible Class at Wha San Ri 


We read in the Scriptures that one of the offices of the Holy Spirit is to 
convict people of their sins. Consequently, as a result of earnest prayer and 
earnest preaching, the Holy Spirit pierces the obdurate hearts of some of the 
listeners, wrings from them reluctant confessions of their odiums, and at times 
strikes them to the ground with the magnitude of their hidden crimes and 
concealed sins, pressing down upon them with stifling weight. These scenes are 
more common here in Korea because the church is as yet unhampered by con- 
ventions, precedent, or artificiality. It is unspeakable joy to participate in, and 
still more, to pray for and plan for, such an outburst of religious expression as 
we had at the Wha San Ri, Ong Chin County, Bible Class—always, of course, 
with a gently restraining hand upon impostors or fanatical tendencies. 


Women Attend 


This class was unique, because it was a joint men’s and women’s Bible 
class; Miss Mary Beiler having joined forces with me; also because it was so 
representative, there being some present from every church in the district, down 
to the smallest and humblest meeting place; still more so because of the extraor- 
dinary interest manifested by the local non-Christians, chiefly from among the 
better class, who came out in such inspiring numbers as to compel us to crowd 
out the school children from the evening services. But far more gratifying and 
of greater import was the awakening, the shakeup, of the Christians; the 
revelation of God’s convicting power through His Holy Spirit. ~ : 


A Spiritual Shakeup 


It came one night before I had quite finished my intended discourse, when 
an old man, a class leader in a little valley group, and a man who had been 
saved from death by snake-bite through some medicine I brought out for him, 
arose and began to tell, amid tears, how he had sinned against God. His quaint 
dialect had formerly been a source of amusement, but now was a means of 
obscuring much of what I wanted to hear, as he waxed more and more penitent. 
His particular crime was that he had practically sold his one and only daughter, 
by promising her to a young man who, in return, pledged four years’ work for 
her. Three years of the contract had already expired, and the young man was 
now in hiding from the police, who wanted him on a charge of. gambling. No 
matter how you look at it, this sort of bargaining amounts to selling one’s chil- 
dren and is strictly prohibited by the churches. The old man grew intelligible 
as his voice rose with his emotion. Sobs shook his frame, and ever and anon he 
had to pause for breath and self-control. Finally, with a shriek, he threw him- 
self down and implored us to pray for him, which we did. Not only for him, 
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but for many more too, for presently others began, the next one to rise being 
a trustee of the local church, a kindly individual, who had nightly escorted me 
to and from church with his old, home-made lantern. He confessed to stealing 
wood from off another man’s mountainside. 


An Evangelistic Meeting 


The next in order was a woman, who traveled about peddling candy—a poor 
woman, in constant contact with trying conditions. She related an altercation 
with a heathen woman customer over a sale, in which she had played a poor part, 
and which, she said, had shamed Jesus and given her restless nights. 

A number of quite new believers emptied themselves of their lyings, their 
stealings, and adulteries, and we always stopped to help them along with prayer. 

The Bible woman’s husband, a good-for-nothing dudish sort of loafer, got 
worked up out of his complacency and told of his hostility to the district 
preacher, his caustic criticisms, and what a handsome stumblingblock he had 
been. 

Different women rose up from time to time, to tell of their household 
quarrels, their bickerings, and their neighborhood slanders and backbitings. 


The Tragedy of Polygamy 


Most good to hear of all was the testimony of a comparatively recent 
believer, who had come with his concubine to study at the Bible class. Strange 
paradox this! She, too, had recently decided to believe and here they were. 
Light broke in on them, as of course it always does, and they will go forth to 
play their parts in the impending domestic tragedy with brave hearts. As is 
usual in such cases, there is real love between concubine and man, the first wife 
being the pick of scheming parents, the second being his own choice. 


The Way of the Penitent 


I will only mention one more outstanding case. This man was one of the 
local class leaders, who, unmindful of his filial obligations, was about to bring 
great opprobrium upon ‘the church by casting out his wife’s parents, this in the 
face of a strong sentiment, for the Oriental counts this a heinous crime. The 
night of the outpouring he was in great agony, weeping, moaning, and crying, 
but he failed to attain to the place where he could, or would, confess and 
renounce his intentions. I threaded my way among the prostrate forms to where 
he lay, and pleaded with him to seize this opportunity, but his only answer was 
a groan. Putting my arms around him, I persisted. No sleep for him that 
night. Till early morning he tossed and groaned, just before daylight wandering 
off into an uneasy slumber, broken by a troubled dream, in which he seemed to 
be arguing with a heathen who was tempting him away from me and who almost 
realized his intentions, until it became a sort of struggle for his soul, in the 
midst of which he awoke, the sweat breaking from his body. He went out into 
the cool of the dawn, out among the fragrant pine trees, where the wind was 
singing its matin, and there kneeling, received “the peace that passeth all under- 
standing.’ Had we not prayed for him every morning in my little room, where 
we teachers gathered for just such intercession, I have reason to doubt this happy 
outcome. 

The sparks from God’s Anvil fly high and far, and many may be seen at 
His various forges in Korea. 
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Tue East Circuits. N. D. Cuew, Preacher-in-charge 


Our Parish 

The population of the terrritory allotted to these circuits is 145,433, and of 
this number one in every fifty-eight persons is a Christian. We had a gain of 
208 believers. We have a flourishing church at Paik Chun, the principal city 
of Paik Chun County, having a population of 2,713. Here we have 246 
believers and they have an eighteen kan church. We also have here a Boys’ 
School and a Girls’ School. The Boys’ School has three teachers, one supported 
by our Missionary Board and the other two by the church at Paik Chun. We 
also have a fine church at Yunan, the principal town of Yunan County, having 
a population of 3,358. Here we have 133 believers and plan for a large increase 
during the next two or three years. Self-support has increased considerably, 
and we had a good advancement in our Sunday schools. One of our preachers 
won the prize for securing the most subscribers to our Christian Advocate. The 
contest was open to all the preachers of the Methodist Churches, both North and 


South. 


On the King’s Business 


During the year I made twelve country trips, spent 166 days in the country, 
and traveled over 5,000 li (1,666 miles), visiting the whole work three times and 
a number of places five or six times. Immediately after Conference I met all 
the preachers of my circuits at Yunan and spent two days with them in prayer 
and consultation, making plans for the coming year. This proved such a success 
that we plan to do the same this year. Seven Bible Training Classes were 
held. One class was held last August for class leaders and stewards, and six 
classes were held during the winter months. We have decided upon a course 
of study lasting three years for our Bible classes, and all persons attending and 
passing the examinations will receive certificates showing they have completed 
the course. This plan has caused much enthusiasm among many of the brethren 
and we had a very profitable time during these classes. I taught the life of 
Wesley and found the people very much interested. As I could find no books 
translated into the Korean concerning Wesley’s life I had some good practice 
in the language, translating my own material with the aid of my teacher. 
The summer class happened to begin in the midst of the worst storm during the 
rainy season, and the preachers and others experienced considerable hardship 
traveling the muddy roads, wading streams waist deep in order to get to the 
class. The preachers were all present, notwithstanding the stormy weather, 
and there was also a good attendance of the other brethren. 


Eleven New Church Organizations 


The year’s work has been a season of enlightenment to us as well as one 
of advancement in numbers. Our problems have not grown smaller in number, 
while things to worry about have been on the increase, but as this is part of 
the work we are willing to take things as we find them. We have been learning 
lessons of patience and persistence. We rejoice that the Lord has been in our 
endeavors and consequently new life has been instilled into numerous groups 
and new groups have been started. Eleven groups were organized into meeting 
places and five of these were entirely new. Four new churches were built 
during the year and two more are to be built. At one place, Put-tu-na, in South 
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Paik Chun Circuit, the timber is upon the ground and just as soon as carpenters 
can be secured work will begin. At the other place, Pyung*Nan Do, in the same 
circuit as the other new church, they will start building before long. A new 
ten kan Boys’ School building is also being built at Put-tu-na. I attended the 
service when ground was broken for this Boys’ School and was much impressed 
with the enthusiasm manifested. Over 200 people were present at this little 
country village of about a dozen houses. Two Boys’ Schools were present and 
took part in the exercises. They were trained by a young man from Seoul, 
who has recently been secured to teach physical exercises in Put-tu-na, where the 
néw school is being built, also in Paik Chun and Pyung Nan Do. The addition 
of this new teacher has added much more interest to the school life at these 
places. Two new schools were established during the year, one a Boys’ School 
and the other a Girls’ School in Southern Yunan Circuit. Two more preachers 
were added to our force since last Conference, also one new colporteur. The 
colporteurs in my territory sold during the year 5,442 books. 


The Post Card Projector 


I used a postal card projector last winter and this spring, in the country, 
with good results. The pictures were attractive and we had overflowing crowds 
at nearly every place we visited. In some places where we had but twenty 
or thirty believers we had from 100 up to 200 people, often not all being able 
to get in the churches. I showed the pictures twice out of doors in order to 
accommodate the crowds. We usually had our regular preaching service first, 
after which we had the illustrated talks. In this way the people had the privilege 
of two services, as among the pictures we had Bible pictures which were 
explained with as much clearness as possible. I expect to use the projector this 
coming winter at our Bible classes. 

We have been enforcing vigorously the rule that all persons receiving the 
rites of the church must study the catechism first. Any person who has not 
studied must wait. This has proven so satisfactory that we expect to continue the 
plan as it not only makes the brethren feel that the ritualistic work is of some 
importance, but it spurs believers on to study in order to qualify for advancement 
in our church ranks. 


Incidents 


Last fall the little church of Han-a-mul, in Southern Yunan Circuit, had a 
taste of persecution. The church is a new one built near an unbeliever’s grave. 
The relatives did not like the idea of the church being built near this grave. 
One of these objectors became drunk one day and tore all the straw off the 
thatched roof of the church, beat the class leader, and warned the Christians not 
to worship again in the church. Later the offender was fearful for what he had 
done and fled, while his father was anxious to make amends to the church. 

Another interesting incident of the work is as follows: A man living near 
Pong Heung in Paik Chun Northern Circuit had a dream not long ago. In 
the dream an old man appeared and said, “Believe in Jesus Christ and be saved.” 
The man was so affected by the dream that he could not rest until he went to one 
of the Christian homes and related his experience and declared he would be a 
Christian from that time. Since then the whole family have become believers. 
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HAIJU MEDICAL REPORT 
"A, Hi. Norton, Physician-in-charge 
Fruitful Effort 
In looking over the medical work the two and one half years we have been 
in Haiju, there seems to be no cause for discouragement. This is the third report 
we have made. The second showed an increase in attendance of forty-nine per 
cent over the first, and the third now shows an increase of eighty-six per cent 
over the second. The total treatments in the thirty months have been 24,434. 
The work grows in interest all the time and we know the Great Physician is 
blessing it despite the imperfect way it is carried on. 


New Hospital 


The work on the new hospital is going on rapidly and ought to be finished 
early in the fall at the latest. The red brick, white pointing, and green paint 
make a very pleasing appearance. It will accommodate twenty in-patients 
besides the dispensary and with large cistern, gate-house and fence, is costing 
a little over $5,000. This, however, includes the building only without equip- 
ment. We shall need the balance of the $8,000 to put in the heating and plumb- 
ing, and equip it with beds, furniture, and other necessary apparatus. 

The dispensary is open from morning till night every day except Sunday, 
and no one is ever turned away. This year we have had to discontinue feeding 
the in-patients except in extraordinary cases, as our resources would not permit, 
and they or their friends look after them as best they can. This is a hardship 
in many cases, but we saw no way out of it. ; 


Cooperation of Independent Workers 


We are especially grateful for the coming of Miss Barlow and Miss Edge, 
who from the time they arrived have given themselves wholly to the work in a 
way which has inspired us all. .Miss Barlow has taken over most of the 
direction of the Dispensary Bible Woman in her work among the women, and 
comes every day to sing and pray with the in-patients. Miss Edge spends most 
of her time in the dispensary, and is faithfulness itself. Though unable to deliver 
the message by word of mouth, if example counts for anything her work is 
haying rich results. She has also relieved me of a burden by taking charge of 
the dispensary accounts. 


Nurses 


Believing that our new hospital cannot fully meet the need without nurses, 
we have already begun to train two young women in this work and plan in the 
fall to begin a regular course of study for them. So far they are very promising, 
and we believe that with training they will in the capacity of district nurses fill 
a long-felt want. We hope in time to increase the number. 


Evangelist 


The first of March Mr. Becker sent us one of his preachers as hospital 
evangelist. He is a good improvement over the former incumbent, who seemed 
to have “grown weary in well doing,” and resigned to become a merchant. The 
present evangelist is making a consistent effort to see that no one leaves the 
place without hearing the message and is also making himself useful in the 
church and Sunday school. It is difficult to measure in figures the result of 
his work, but we believe they are greater than statistics we give. A chapel 
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service is held every day before beginning the clinic and it is no uncommon thing 
to have thirty to forty listeners. This is one of the greatest opportunities open 
to a native preacher and I would like to see the time when a specially trained 
man could be regularly appointed to this post. 


Statistics 
Ne WEA EM ES an ee mere RIS OR Nec civrein cots wns siécsaue ca" 4,704 
NEE UITERGH MUN cee eee tenen enero reer eae a cites Cae Sek esol 12,500 
pPROtal AtneAbmaerrcs tenet a sciead rh ch ARS Mais sieseevatet 17,204 
AVEC GIs OI ERE MANS oor Boy cia rate shows ot 2,867 
iRemalenmmne meee teeter ccs Soa okea te uees 1,837 
General anzesthetic operations. ...........:.c.0.--0- 73 
Hocalpangesthetic, operations: J.cctuc< cess te ess hee 204 
IVI STEGT Gil teen PE er acife emo soils OSE Sites inition dis vise 3,495 
IN GUMDGMEVERGRee amin t ah, dc Saas cick is «cee 105 
ate calls Oh ytsel heat alee ashe a cicrs o hidic a exetive s dia 5 ers 72 
CaN Gye ASSIGCATN ee saci cete teres crc oe cis o bace 150 
HGGSME Gi MaAtIENUS Se eiiGces ses eo tiete cbs os Nee he aks Y. 1,880.39 


Hospital—Evangelistic Report 
Miss JANE Bartow, Volunteer Missionary for Haiju 


The present Bible woman has been in the work for six months only, and is 
proving most efficient. She loses no opportunity of speaking personally to the 
women in the waiting-room, and the result is seen in some instances where these 
same women find their way to the church afterward. Also, she makes herself 
acquainted with the circumstances of those who are staying as in-patients, and 
so becomes a help in deciding as to relief in some cases. Two of these have 
learned to read with her help, and she also teaches them the catechism. They 
knew nothing whatever when they came. 

The friends of patients, who are there to wait upon them, in several instances 
have been regularly attending the church services for some time, and a believer's 
and inquirer’s class has been formed in the Sunday school, which is largely 
composed of those who have been in the hospital, or visited as out-patients, and 
the friends of those in the hospital. It is encouraging to hear them publicly 
testify to blessing and help received. 

The hospital evangelist on the men’s side has been in the work for a still 
shorter time than the Bible woman. Every day, as the patients assemble, and 
before the clinic begins, a short service is held, and this he conducts. The 
opportunities among the men are very great, and though the results are not always 
apparent, the personal dealing must bear fruit. Tracts are given to them, and 
as they are nearly always able to read them, this part of the work is more 
encouraging than among the women. The evangelist is faithful and earnest, so 
when he becomes more familiar with the city will be able to follow up the work 
with visitation, a very necessary part of it. The problem of how to keep in 
touch with so many who return to their distant homes is a difficult problem which 
we have not yet solved. 


KONGJU WEST DISTRICT 


The Kongju West District contains twenty-one counties of South Chungchong 


Province, is over 100 miles long, and has a population of between 400,000 and 
450,000. 


Kongju 
Kongju, the provincial capital, is a growing city of 5,000 population, surrounded 
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by a well-settled country. It is picturesquely located on the Keum, or “Golden,” 


River and is twenty miles off the railroad, with which the government has con- 
nected it by a fine new road. There is also the beginning of several important 
industries in the city. . 
Missionaries: Rev. Wilbur C. Swearer and Mrs. Swearer, Rev. Corwin Taylor 
and Mrs. Taylor, Rev. Franklin E. C, Williams (on furlough) and Mrs. Williams 
(on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Mrs. Alice Hammond Sharp. 
Institutions: Hospital, Boys’ High School. 


Wizzur C. Swearer, Superintendent 


Some circuits have gained and others lost, but there has been a decided 
gain in stability and in spiritual things. More attention has been given to class 
work and more effort put forth in purely revival work among the churches. 
Self-support has had a better development, the churches taking more interest in _ 
it than ever before. 


Kongju City 


The city church, under the direction of Dr. Van Buskirk and Rev. An 
Chang-ho, is growing in membership, leadership, self-support, and in spiritual 
development, and broadening and deepening in intellectual things. It is exerting 
_a marked influence in the community and superstitition, idolatry, and evil are 
compelled to retreat. Self-support has made a great advance—yen 214.00 this 
year as against yen 71.00 last year, though, of course, the year has been several 
months longer. However, it has more than doubled. Personal worker bands 
organized to do first hand work among the people of the city and look after the 
new converts prove more efficient than a few days of strenuous revival and the 
usual haphazard caring for the resultant converts, eventuating often in loss of 
at least ninety per cent of the fruits. The workers have their regular meeting 
time for report and consultation and prayer; one of the rules is that when a 
man induces another to come to church and hand his name in as an inquirer 
it is that worker’s business to look after the seeker, see to it that he attends 
church services and gets instructed and so keeps interested. The membership, 
including the class of seekers, is 430; this class numbers’ 182, although the pastor 
says there are 150 or 200 others who are in one way or another associated with 
the church. It will thus be seen that the real membership largely exceeds the 
number of seekers and it is found as a general rule that when the number of 
members and probationers surpass the number of seekers, provided there has 
been no backward tendency, that church has reached real stability. 


City Circuit 


There are eight churches connected with Kongju city church, and all of 
them have made good progress. 

The Whang Chon Church was established just before the last Annual 
Conference met and there are now seventy believers. They learned that it is 
not proper to have a church service in a private house, moreover the room was 
not large enough to contain the members, so they planned to build a chapel, 
although most of them are poor. Subscriptions were secured among the 
brothers and sisters and from adults and children. Among them a certain 
man subscribed the amount saved by fasting a number of times. One boy aged 
ten, who is so poor that he did not have morning and evening meals, asked his 
mother to subscribe and said that they might as well die as not to subscribe to 
the church construction, and besought her to sell a cupboard which they had in 
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their house. The boy finaly gave thirty sen himself. The members were much 
inspired by his earnestness and yen 70.00 was subscribed and later some money 
was raised by the city church so that nearly yen 100.00 was raised and the chapel 
is now being constructed. 


The South Circuits 


In Pu Yo County, southwest of Kongju, a new group is growing under the 
patronage of Mr. Kim Seung-kui, who is related by marriage to the former 
Imperial family. There is a great deal of enthusiasm, about a hundred having 
signified their intention of becoming Christians, and plans are being formulated 
to erect a good chapel. This place was included in the Kyeng Circuit. 

At Non San we effected the sale of a part of the land which we were holding 
for the boys’ school grounds. I understand that piece of land cost us originally 
less than yen ‘50.00; we sold it for more than yen 2,100.00. With the proceeds’ 
we built a combined church and school house and secured a fine tile-roofed 
house for the native pastor, to be used as his residence, and also partly as a rest 
house for the missionaries. The balance, about yen 1,000.00, has been put at 
interest, the income to be used to pay the salary of the teacher in charge of the 
boys’ school. 

Various Activities 

Classwork. We have endeavored more than ever to reach all parts of our 
work by systematic training. Advanced classes were held at Kongju; in the 
south; the west; and the north. Both men and women were included in the 
instruction, four, or five teachers engaging in the work. At the close of each 
class the pastor was supposed to make the round of the churches and, with the 
assistance of the class leader in each church, hold a short class for those who 
could not attend the advanced class. These classes were largely attended. 

Colportage. We are very grateful to the British and Foreign Bible Society 
for the four or five colporteurs who have traveled extensively over the district. 
They have not only strengthened the churches and helped to keep them steady 
in the absence of the regular helpers, but have preached to many thousands of 
heathen and are preparing the ground for a great harvest. Some of it is already 
being harvested. 

Woman’s Work. Mrs. Alice Hammond Sharp has traveled as faithfully and 
efficiently as ever over this large district, as well as the East ‘Kongju District. 
Her work is deserving of the highest praise. We all realize that it is impossible 
for one person, however strong she may be, and however continuously she may 
travel north and south, east and west, to care for all the women and girls in the 
churches and schools of fifteen circuits located among 900,000 people. It is 
impossible for her to train even the Bible women necessary to care properly 
for the work. We are urgently asking for two more Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary workers immediately, and we are hoping that means will be forth- 
coming for the preliminary training of women to work in the circuits. Mrs. 
Swearer has held several Bible training classes for the women on the district 
which were well attended and very profitable. 

Schools. Inasmuch as the educational report will take up the schools in 
greater detail, I shall say but a word or two on this line. The past year has 
been the most successful we have ever had in the Kongju educational work. 
The school has made an enviable name for itself and the good work done has 
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been recognized by the authorities. Mr. Williams is highly esteemed by both 
teachers and pupils, who held for him two or three farewell receptions. When 
he left the whole school walked twenty li, and the larger boys fifty li, to the 
railway station to wish him bon voyage and a sure and safe return. The 
country schools have done excellent work under his direction. 

Sunday School Work. We were privileged to have with us for a few days 
Mr. Harry P. Morton and Mrs. Morton, and their son, and Miss Snell, prominent 
Sunday school workers., The little convention we held was well attended by 
delegates from all over “the district, some men coming more than fifty miles. 
Many valuable suggestions were received at that time and plans made for the 
better development of this branch of our work. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK—KONGJU DISTRICTS 


F,. E. C. WiLtiams 
History of the Work 


As early as 1904 an attempt was made to organize a school in Kongju, 
but until the fall of 1906 there were no well established Christian schools in 
South Chungchong Province. At that time the Kongju school was reorganized 
with an attendance of fifteen students. Within the next three years three 
schools sprang up in the southern part of the province, and during the last 
three years the people of the northern part have organized five. The plan of 
organization has been conservative, making it necessary to refuse permission to 
start schools promiscuously, and keeping those we have in Christian centers. 
Each year has found the standard higher than the previous until as a result 
of careful effort the present year finds all our schools using the curriculum 
authorized by the Korea Educational Senate of Christian Missions and approved 
of by the Educational Department of the government. 

In 1908 the first grades of the Higher Common Schools were opened in the 
Kongju school. Since then other grades have been added, making the present 
school a well organized one of four years’ study. Of those graduated from this 
school, three are attending the Union Christian Medical School at Seoul; five 
have received diplomas from our Pyengyang and Seoul Christian High Schools, 
and are now teaching. Three are still studying in the High School, and three 
of this year’s graduates are teaching in our country schools. 

At present#the total attendance in the nine Common Schools is 230 and 
the Higher Common School is 34. Besides these boys’ schools the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society are carrying on three Common Schools for girls 
with a total attendance of about 100. 


Personnel of the Teachers 


The teachers of the Kongju School are all of them Christian men and are 
doing good service in the church here. A personal word concerning them will 
be of interest in showing the improvement in preparation in this class of our 
assistants as compared with former years. 

Mr. To Sang Kyu is of the gentleman class and has had, besides good 
training in the Chinese Classics, a Common School course in German and 
worked for some time in the government offices at Seoul. He is assistant 
principal and teaches Chinese and Bible. Mr. Kim Kwan Whey was graduated 
from the High School in Kongju and then spent three years in a Japanese 
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university where he specialized in history and economics. He teaches Japanese, 
history, and geography. Mr. Hyun Key Tong is a graduate of a Seoul High 
School and teaches Japanese, drawing, penmanship, and Chinese. Mr. Kim 
Sa Hyum is one of our graduates, who also graduated from the Pyengyang 
High School and is teaching mathematics, science, and Bible. Mr. Whang In 
Sik has been a Christian for eight or nine years. He studied here when the 
school was first started in 1904. He graduated from our Pyengyang School 
and is now teaching in our Common School. 


Student Help 


At least $1,200 has been used to aid boys in getting education either here 
at Kongju or to those of our graduates whom we have helped to go on to 
a higher school. Nearly one fourth of the above amount was used during the 
past year. Some of the money has been loaned to the boys and the rest has 
been earned by them working here among the foreigners of the station. We 
have never given any aid to students without some return in work or money, 
for we believe that only as they realize that they have earned their own money 
are they helped to become strong men. Most of the work done by the students is 
on mission property, tutoring and mimeographing. Some boys are supported by 
the missionaries and in that case the boys work after school hours just as they 
do in America. 


Curriculum 


The curriculum for the Common Schools is similar to the one for the 
Higher School, only beginning at the very first of the branches. Bible, five periods 
a week for four years; Japanese, eight periods; Korean and Chinese, seven 
periods; arithmetic, five periods; science, two periods for the last two years 
only; singing, one period; freehand drawing, one period; and physical exercises 
in drill and play for three periods for the four years. Some periods are thirty 
minutes and some are only twenty minutes. 

Most of the books used in the Common Schools are prepared by the govern- 
ment, and geography is taught by means of maps and the Korean readers. 


The Educational Situation 

Of the 912,000 Korean inhabitants of this province only one in 180 is 
receiving education, and of these ten per cent only are receiving a Christian 
training. Besides the above there are over 5,000 boys who attend Kul Pangs, 
the ancient village schools, where they learn only the Chinese letters. 

We have only one Higher Common School in the province, with nine 
Christian Common Schools and over fifty Private and Government Common 
Schools as feeders. 


KONGJU MEDICAL WORK 
J. D. Van Busxirx, Physician-in-charge 
Disappointment 


The work is disappointing in that we have to turn folks away that we 
could treat and maybe cure a good number of them in an adequately furnished 
hospital. And all the work we attempt is seriously handicapped. But in spite 
of this, I think our work has continued to maintain about the same level of 
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quantity and is better in quality as I have gained experience in the work and 
ability to get at what I am told in the graphic, if not always intelligible, 
language of the Koreans. The work in the government hospital continues to 
prosper and still much affects our work. I occasionally hear of the attendants 
there lacking kindness and there is no spiritual uplift by them, but their physical 
work is good, and so I hear of people going there that should naturally have 
expected to come to us, and the mass of the people go there. But that does 
not mean that we are unknown and unregarded. I am told that many people 
are anxiously waiting for us to increase our plant so as to care for real 
hospital work. There is a distinct field for the church to engage in medical 
work here, even though the presence of the government institution does some- 
what narrow that field in comparison with what we first saw here five years ago. 


Increase in Receipts 


Our local receipts for the time have been better than before, due to two 
reasons: First, we have made charges higher; second, we have sold good 
spectacles at a good profit, and this helps. receipts without a great deal of 
work and does good in saving a few people from spectacle peddlers.. But, though 
the receipts have been better, there is a great mass of people who are unable 
to pay unless we insist on it and this would defeat the Christian purposes of 
our work. Our records show that only about twenty-five per cent of patients 
pay in full, less than five per cent pay a fair part, leaving over seventy-five 
per cent who pay nothing. I believe, however, we shall have to charge more 
from those who can pay. There is an impression abroad that the government 
hospital is entirely free and some are dissatisfied to be asked for money; how- 
ever, the government hospital is not entirely free for they expect pay from 
those able. 

Of those who come to us, five twelfths are from Christian homes. Our 
evangelist and his wife, our Bible woman, have reported 130 decisions to 
believe and forty have joined local church; many of these were won in the 
church, but we rejoice that some of the most faithful new believers began in 
the dispensary. 


Statistics 

ING Wai CaSeSus oer sha aetiatrins orl corte 1,642 Operations: 

INGUUII Sae opti catnter erase ate 4,300 Chloroform anesthesia......... 5 

@utzcallis? Reread te ae 61 Cocaine anzesthesiass.-isn. aces: 6 

GlassesWiittedeatper aston shi 39 Without anzesthesia...,........ 77 
Motale treatments seurss ns «lac 6,048 DOtall We cute if, vekostteyeet sktke ft oaaSeeees 88 


Sixty per cent of cases were male, thirty-nine per cent female. 


KONGJU EAST DISTRICT 


} The Kongju East District comprises three counties in North Chungchong Proy- 
ince and nine counties in South Chungchong Province. These counties cover about 
300 square miles, and contain approximately 1o8 townships and 3,000 villages with 
a total population of 300,000. 


Corwin Taytor, Superintendent 
Religious Status 


Our following on the district as yet is not large in comparison, but the 
necessity of having four out of seven of our men in theological school for a 
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large part of the best working season has precluded extensive work, all our 
energies being devoted to conservation. 

A number have been lost to us by removal and also by death, the typhus 
fever having been a sore affliction in several of the groups, but political con- 
ditions have had comparatively little effect on the situation. We are thankful 
that we can report a moderate gain in the work as a whole, having an increase 
of seventy-seven in full members, although the number of probationers does not 
quite equal that of last year, but the number of other adherents shows con- 
siderable increase, there being an increase altogether of over 200. 

We have had no revivals this year in the common acceptance of that term, 
but a steady growth along nearly all lines and many lives have been deepened 
in our classes, and especially the men who have attended the theological school . 
have demonstrated very clearly that the training they are receiving is of the 
Wesleyan type, not only strong intellectually, but quickened spiritually and 
aflame with evangelistic zeal. God bless our theological school. 

While the lives of a large per cent of our members are very exemplary, © 
many find it hard to keep the Sabbath when their daily bread seems to depend 
on that day’s work. 


Self-support 


Throughout the district last year the rice crop was a partial or total failure, 
and it has had its effect on the collections. A man who has not enough to eat, 
and no decent clothes to wear, does not get very enthusiastic over the subject 
of self-support; however, progress has been made and some are beginning to 
tithe their income with gratifying results, as this plan, if followed out carefully, 
will yield much larger returns than the haphazard way of giving. The amount 
raised among the Koreans for all purposes since last Conference is over yen 700. 


English Work 

Our friends at the American Mines at Chicksan have been most kind to 
us throughout the year and gave liberally to supplement the amount raised 
by the local class for a church building at the mining camp. Recently a preach- 
ing service for the Americans and Europeans at the mines was started 
and will be continued as often as the missionary can arrange to be there. Let 
us not forget the members of our own race in a foreign land. 


Woman’s Work 

The number of women received into the church this year has exceeded 
that of the men. Mrs. Sharp, although she has to travel in both districts, is 
at it so continually that none are forgotten by her. Her strength and zeal 
have seemingly been limitless, but she must have help at once, one worker 
at least to assist her on each district. In all the district there has been but 
one Bible woman for most of the year, and she has been sick part of the time. 
It is a crying need, and one that must be supplied, that of more Bible women. 

Mrs. Swearer was able to leave her many duties on the West District to 
assist Mrs. Sharp with a couple of classes. Mrs. Taylor has given such time 
as she was able to teaching in the girls’ school at Kongju, and to the Sunday 
school in the city church. This spring we had our first trip together over the 
work, which was much appreciated by the women, where it was possible to 
meet them. ; 


‘ 
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Colportage 


While the average of the sales by the colporteurs has not been up to what 
it should have been, the work they are doing is a large factor in our work, not 
only as an evangelizing force, but to the stability and permanence of the work. 
We arte grateful to the British and Foreign Bible Society for its generous 
assistance. Forty-six Bibles, 223 New Testaments, and 4,625 portions have 
been sold, besides several thousand tracts have been distributed. 


Schools 


Last Conference we had no schools to report, but now, through sugges- 
tions of Mr. Williams, who visited the work, we have four boys’ schools under 
competent teachers, and prospects of another school to be opened shortly. We 
are only helping these schools to the extent of yen 5 per month, and -local 
churches are doing all the rest. 


Number received this year into full membership............. 114 
Number received this year on probation..................-6- 188 
Wiholenumberabaptized.css-.seemis scales ast sem ete fle a oteid ee 130 
Motal enrollment, tity menmDersm.r serie elses = aii est 322 
Rotall enrollment, ProbatiOmMerss -wccioere tis oie ores share = ake) a etree ore 477 
Motalimotivergra die nentser mers eaters ciel ettisale are atsalor eleea etate a ravaits 1,658 

Lotali st ollo wat g itareazerous.5,0) sF72 wiolel clade a's a navteted halves = ste 2,457 


WONJU DISTRICT 


Wonju District covers eleven counties in the southern part of the Kangwun 
Province and extends from the central range of mountains, which runs down 
through the Korean peninsula to the Japan Sea. It is a mountainous country, the 
chief agricultural product being rice. The population is estimated at 450,000. 

This territory came to us in the division of the country which took place between 
our Mission and those of the Southern Methodist and Presbyterian Missions. 

Wonju 


The mission station of Wonju was the former capital of the province and has 
a population of about 5,000. It is a strategic point from which the entire territory 
can most easily be reached. 


Missionaries: Rev. W. A. Noble and Mrs. Noble, A. G. Anderson, M.D., and 
Mrs. Anderson. 


SWEDISH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


A. GarrieLp ANDERSON, Physician-in-charge 
Mission House 


The doctor’s residence at Wonju was begun last spring and should have 
been finished in the fall, but due to unforeseen delays is still unfinished. Work 
has been resumed though and all ought to be completed by the middle of June. 
Rey. S. A. Beck has rendered the mission a splendid service in supervising 
the building of this residence, and we extend to him our sincere thanks. 


Hospital 


The $5,000 which the Swedish churches are raising has not all come in yet, 
but most of it has, and we are confident that all will be in hand very soon. 
The report from home dated the 11th of April showed a total in cash of 
$3,760 and we have $550 in pledges, a total of $4,310, leaving less than $700 to 
raise. This will surely come. Under the circumstances, the Finance Committee 
authorized me to build the hospital, as we have enough cash to cover the 
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contract price of the building. Accordingly, we made a contract with Mr. 
Lew, and the work is well under way now. 

I have felt that $5,000 is not sufficient to meet all our needs, especially in 
furnishing and equipping the building, and so I asked the Finance Committee 
to allow me to create an “Equipment Fund,” into which I could put such 
money as I get in the way of fees outside of the regular hospital work and of 
gifts which come to me apart from the regular subscriptions of the church. 
This fund is not to be included in the $5,000 we are getting from the church. 
In this fund I now have yen 1,312.43. With this money I hope to get some 
equipment which we need and which we could not get out of the building fund. 


At Work 


I have spent about a month this spring in Wonju in the interest of the 
buildings. During this time sick people have come almost every day to see 
me, some of them from long distances. One poor woman, a leper, came a 
distance of 100 miles over some of the highest mountain passes in Korea to 
seek a cure. I have visited several sick folks in their homes, but have been 
able to do very little for them, having no drugs or instruments with me. 
Two women have come to church as a result of one of these visits and we have 
won the love of another family, which we hope also will come to hear the 
Gospel preached. There is a big work here to be done and we hope that we 
soon shall be able to enter into it in earnest. 


SUWON DISTRICT 


This district was cut oft the Seoul District in 1908 and includes the southern 
tier of counties in the Province of Kyungkui and part of North and South Chung- 
chong. It is a great grain-producing section and has many important market towns. 
The district takes its name from the city of the Suwon, which is the capital of the 
Kyungkui Province. Probably 500,000 people reside within the bounds of this dis- 
_ trict. There are successful schools for boys and for girls at Suwon and a rapidly 
growing evangelistic work all through the territory. The Church of England main- 
tains a station at Suwon. 

Missionary: Rev. George M. Burdick. 


G. M. Burpicx, Superintendent 

General Conditions 

The Suwon District has not shrunk in territory during this Conference 
year. New roads have been built and some of the physical features of the 
country have been somewhat altered by the labor of men. The changing 
economic conditions have affected the life and activity of the people. Business 
enterprises have drawn men away from the church, and our church records 
have fallen off somewhat in numbers. But the distances to be traveled remain 
the same, while the competing conditions of a changing industrial and social 
life have called for well planned, incessant effort to conserve the life of the 
church. 


Division of Labor 

At the session of the Conference, Elder Hong Seung Ha came to us from 
the Kongju District in exchange with Elder Son Seung Yong. The district 
was divided into three main parts. Mr. Taylor has had charge of the four 
circuits on the west, Hong Seung Ha has had the principal oversight of the 
four central circuits, and I have reserved the four remaining circuits. This 
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‘plan has worked satisfactorily. The circuits in size have ranged in number 
from six to twenty churches, most of the circuits having a number of out 
places not organized as full churches but where Sunday service is regularly 
observed. 

Of the regularly organized churches the fourth Quarterly Conference 
showed a total of one hundred and thirty-nine. Eleven salaried men and one 
unsalaried man have been at the head of the circuits, and four self-supporting 
preachers have been working as assistants. The exhorters, as volunteer workers, 
have been more systematically used than other years in helping to look after 
little groups of churches within the circuit and in assisting in revival work. 
All the forces available have been inadequate properly to look after the work 
as it now stands, 


Losses in Members 


Although the reports show a shrinkage of some seven hundred believers 
on this district, some part of this is due to extensive correction of the church 
records. Nevertheless we must admit that, especially during the early part of 
the Conference year, there were many cases reported of backsliding. The small 
proportion of these cases we have been able to follow up lias clearly indicated 
to our own judgment that a large per cent of such losses might have been 
prevented if we had had a sufficient force of the right men to look after the 
work. But, notwithstanding this discouraging feature of the work, the winter 
and spring have witnessed a marked turn. A good revival spirit pervaded the 
winter classes and a number of important centers have enjoyed extensive 
revivals. 

The completion of the Suwon Church, which was made possible through 
the generosity of Mrs. Althera Babcocks Teither, whose contribution to this 
purpose was made in memory of her father and mother, has served to hearten 
this church, which joined enthusiastically in raising funds to help construct and 
complete the building. Since the completion of the church the size of the con- 
gregation has largely increased, and the school has doubled in size. Our 
successes here, as so many times in the past, again threaten ultimate disaster 
to the work, for, while the school continues to grow we have no building in 
which to house it, and temporarily we have been forced into the church 
building. But as soon as cold weather comes on some new provision must be 
made. 


Growth 


At Kal Moi, on the Ichon Circuit, an extensive revival in the winter 
brought in about forty-five new converts, and the church has been rebuilt at 
great sacrifice and devotion on the part of the members. Women here, as at 
Suwon in the erection of the church there, gave their silver hair pins and 
wedding rings, and one old lady cut her hair and sold it for a switch and gave 
the proceeds. The Ichon county seat church has outgrown its capacity, and 
the church is now being enlarged. The same is true at Chang Ho Wou. 
Notable revivals have occurred at Kum Tan and at Chei Chun county seat. 
Among the converts have been wine sellers, drunkards, gamblers, and members 
of a society supposedly antagonistic to Christianity. Both in addressing large 
congregations of heathen as, for example, at the market in Chei Chun, and in 
personal conversation with individual men, I have never found the people 
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more responsive. It is true that economic conditions, the hard time to make 
a living, is an often repeated excuse from men for not assuming the obligations 
of Christian life and the church; but the desire to know God and become a 
member of His kingdom is almost universally there. It is very rare to find a 
man who doubts the truth of Christianity or professes antagonism to its claims. 
The opportunity calls “Forward, march!” The home church orders “Mark 
time!” 


How One Missionary Spends His Time 

The district superintendent has traveled 11,080 li, about three fourths of the 
distance afoot. He has made twenty-five trips, and spent 234 days on his 
district. He has visited and held service in 174 villages and paid a total of about 
360 visits to different parts of the work. All but one church on the district 
have been visited during the year. For the first time in his five years’ con- 
nection with the district the superintendent can report that he has visited at 
some time every church. During the year about forty churches or villages 
where we once had churches have been visited for the first time by the super- 
’ intendent. He has held one preachers’ meeting, one District Conference, thirty- 
five Quarterly Conferences, two leaders and stewards’ meetings, has ex- 
amined and received on probation fifty-four candidates, sixty-seven full mem- 
bers, and has baptized one hundred and thirty-four adults and seventeen 
children. He has also conducted three training classes for leaders and Christian 
workers for a total of thirty-one days, and has led two revival campaigns. 


The Real Problem \ 

Discouragement does not arise from want of faith in the Korean church. 
Its foundations have many times been tested. Its spiritual and evangelistic 
trend is too unmistakable to admit of doubt. The discouragement rather arises 
out of the consciousness of forces expanded to the utmost without returning 
the required results. While there are whole counties in the district as yet 
hardly touched and none of the territory is fully occupied, yet we are not 
quite holding our own in the work already established. For two or three years 
past, through unavoidable lack of proper care, a church dies in one place as 
often as a new one springs up in another place. None of the missionaries 
working on the district live within its bounds. The district, though one of the 
largest in the Conference, centers nowhere. When the missionaries make their 
itinerating trips and return home they return to places outside the district and 
thus point of contact is lost until the next trip. Meanwhile owing to this 
‘interrupted connection in the work previous effort has lost much in force, 
and too many things have to be done over. Conditions during the past year 
have brought these disadvantages more clearly into prominence, and it seems 
certain that the demand for close supervision of the work will be greater rather 
than less for years to come. Our great need is a mission station in the heart 
of the district. 
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JAPAN 


The empire of Japan consists of four large islands, besides Formosa, the Pres- 
cadores, Port Arthur in China, the southern half of Saghalien and about four thou- 
sand small islands, ef which the Liuchiu on the south and the Kurile on the north 
are the most important groups. During 1910 Japan annexed Korea, over which she 
had held a protectorate since the close of the Russo-Japanese war in 1905. Korea 
now becomes a province of Japan. The islands extend in the form of a crescent 
from latitude 24° 14’ to 45° 30’ north, about the same parallels between which lie 
the states of the Mississippi valley. The total area of Japan proper is about 161,000 
square miles, or a little more than that of California. The annexation of Korea 
increases this by 80,000 square miles, Its island formation gives it 18,000 miles of 
coast line. The climate is more varied than may be found from Minnesota to 
Louisiana, and in the principal islands of Japan, although somewhat debilitating, it 
is fairly salubrious. No month is exempt from rain, although it is most plentiful 
from June through September. The chief occupation is agriculture, the principal 
products being rice, barley, wheat, millet, maize, beans, peas, and potatoes. Tea, 
tobacco, and mulberry trees are cultivated. The last named are raised in connection 
with the silk industry, which is Japan’s most important industry. Other important 
industries are fishing, mining, and a number of mechanical arts, in which the Japanese 
are very skillful. There are over 5,350 miles of railway and more than 38,500 miles 
of telegraph in the empire. Other modern improvements common to Western nations 
are being introduced in Japan. 

The population of 1909 was estimated at over 50,300,000, and the normal increase 
is said to be about 700,000 per year. The Japanese people are quick to learn, strong 
in observation, perspective, and memory, but some authorities state that they are 
weak in logic and abstraction. Among their moral attributes are loyalty, filial 
reverence, obedience, courtesy, and unselfishness. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has mission stations in ten of the first twenty- 
two Japanese cities in size. Eleven stations are on three of the four main islands, 
and one smaller station is on Okinawa, of the Liuchiu group. The mission was 
organized in 1873 and became an Annual Conference in 1884 and two Conferences 
in 1899, when the South Japan Mission Conference was organized, which also became 
an Annual Conference in 1905. When in 1907 the Japan Methodist Church was 
formed by the merging of the Japan Churches belonging to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Methodist Church, 
Canada, these two Annual Conferences ceased to exist, but the Japan Methodist 
Church is divided into two Annual Conferences known as the East and the West, 
which include all the territory formerly occupied by the uniting bodies. The finan- 
cial appropriations and the foreign missionaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
continue to assist the Japanese Church in the task of evangelizing the island empire. 
The educational institutions and publishing house preserve the same status as before 
the organization of the Japan Methodist Church, 


GENERAL SURVEY 
Fortieth Anniversary 


The mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Japan was organized in 
Yokohama in August, 1873, Bishop William L. Harris having gone to the Far 
East for that purpose. The past year marks the fortieth milestone in the 
history of the mission. The first superintendent was Dr. Robert S. Maclay, 
who previously had seen service in China. Among the charter members were 
Bishop Merriman C. Harris and his wife, who remained in Japan until 1886, 
when he was transferred to the Pacific coast and practically transformed the 
Japanese population, Thousands were converted and the reaction of his work 
was mightily felt in the island empire, among those whom he baptized being 
Dr. Nitobe and Dr. Shosuke Sato, two of Japan’s distinguished educators and 
the first two Exchange Professors from Japan to the colleges of the United 
States on the Carnegie Foundation. Dr. Julius Soper, now residing in Los 
Angeles, who, with his devoted wife gave forty years’ service in Japan, was 
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another of the charter members. Dr. J. C. Davison and his wife were among 
this first group and still continue on the field, they having recently sailed from 
San Francisco after a brief furlough in this country. It is a remarkable fact 
that all the original founders of the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission in 
Japan are ‘living except Dr. Maclay and Mrs. Harris. The California Christian 
Advocate, in editorially calling attention to the fortieth anniversary of the 
Japan Mission, states that the charter members now living have given a com- 
bined service of almost 300 years, and to the sum of the years of service must 
be added the gift of four consecrated children. 


Religious Situation in Japan 


No better summary of the present religious situation in Japan can be 
given than the following, the substance of which was contained in an address 
made by Dr. John R. Mott before the Board of Managers in New York on 
_his return from his visit to the mission fields in Asia. Dr. Mott stated: “Con- 
trary to the popular impression the present opportunity in Japan is absolutely 
unprecedented. At the Conference held there last April, I put two questions 
both to the Japanese Christian leaders and to the missionaries: ‘Are the educated 
classes as accessible now as they were in the eighties, the time when Japan 
might have been made a Christian nation had the opportunity been seized?’ 
In answering, all agreed that the educated classes are fully as accessible now 
as they were then. The second question was: ‘Are the masses as accessible 
and responsive now as they were then?’ All the Japanese workers and all 
but two of the missionaries agreed that they are more accessible and responsive 
now than at that time. This fact is not generally known in the West. As the 
pendulum swings more rapidly in. Japan than in most countries, it is a fact of 
large and urgent significance. Only prompt and concerted effort on the part 
of all societies related to this field will avail.” 


Famine Conditions 


The past year has been marked by famine conditions in North Japan. The 
calamity was tragic and due to unseasonable weather which last year destroyed 
almost the entire rice crop. This condition has been aggravated by the fact that 
the catch of fish, on which a large part of the people depend for food, was very 
small. As a result the government report states that 9,375,325 people were in 
need of food, this, of course, including the population in the entire area 
afflicted by the famine until the new crop came in. The famine is particularly 
distressing because in much of this territory the normal conditions indicate 
extreme poverty and there is little reserve for a time of disaster. The famine 
has brought in its train paralysis of business and the threat of epidemic diseases. 


Distress of the People 


In the northern island of Hokkaido the people for three years have had 
poor crops and the utter failure of the present harvest leaves them in a pitiable 
condition. Some of the substitutes for food to which they have been reduced 
were powdered acorns, buckwheat chaff, unripe turnips, the bark of trees, and 
even straw. Mothers have been unable to feed their babies and have tried to 
make a substitute’ for milk for the children out of the hulls of rice which they 
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beat into a powder and mixed with boiling water. The young and strong have 
left the region in search of work, leaving the aged and children behind. The 
committee that examined into conditions in three of the worst fields found 
only one mother out of fifteen able to nurse her child. The Conference of 
Federated Missions in Japan has taken the matter up vigorously and is seeking 
help. Rev. F. N. Scott represents our mission on this committee. 


The Mott Conferences and Some of Their Findings 

Early in the year under review three Conferences were held by Dr. John 
R. Mott, of the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, on missionary conditions 
and outlook in Japan. They consisted of a conference of the missionaries, 
followed by one for Japanese leaders, and ending in a National Conference for 
all Japan, these three meetings being held in Tokyo. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church was represented in these conferences by Bishop M. C. Harris, Rev. 
Gideon F. Draper, Rev. Arthur D. Berry, Rev. H. B. Schwartz, and Mrs. C. W. 
Van Petten. The findings of the conferences indicated that out of forty mil- 
lions of people living in rural communities and representing eighty per cent 
of the entire population, ninety-six per cent constituted an entirely unworked 
field. Of the remaining twenty per cent of population residing in cities and 
towns about one fifth are still unprovided for, thus giving us the result that 
above eighty per cent of the population of Japan is not being directly reached 
by the evangelistic forces. A gigantic and inspiring task still summons the 
Christian Church in Japan. 


1. Reinforcements Needed 

The Conference expressed its judgment that the need clearly revealed a 
demand for reinforcements: 

(1) As Japan must be evangelized largely by the Japanese, the demand 
comes first of all for a larger number of Japanese workers, and for the full 
equipment and support of the institutions which prepare them. Four times 
the present number will be required to put in the field one Japanese evangelistic 
worker to approximately 10,000 people. There is strong unanimity on the part 
of the Christian forces in Japan that a large increase in funds to render possible 
this fuller Japanese occupation of the field, and to equip the whole work properly, 
is the first need to be met. 

(2) We would emphasize the need also of an increase of the missionary 
force for cities and towns inadequately occupied or wholly unoccupied by 
missionaries. Moreover, a number of missionaries adapted for various forms 
of special service would find a welcome and large opportunities for usefulness 
in the greater cities. 

(3) That such material increase may become truly effectual in the work 
of God we call upon the whole Christian Church in all lands to unite in most 
earnest intercession for the special blessing and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 


2. Work for Japanese in Korea and Manchuria 


Attention should be called to the need of work for Japanese in Korea and 
Manchuria who number about 300,000 and constitute a rapidly increasing ele- 
ment in the population. There are unusually great openings for Christian 
activity among these Japanese, and because of separation from former home 
relationships they are especially susceptible to approach through social service. 
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3. A Definite and Comprehensive Policy Needed 


In order to best coordinate the whole work of occupation, and to secure 
the most effective distribution of the Christian forces, there is need of a 
definite and comprehensive policy looking toward the long future and the 
whole empire. Steps should be taken to bring about more cooperation and 
union in educational and other forms of work wherever possible in the interest 
of a fuller occupation of the field, and the closest cooperation should be 
maintained between the different bodies in planning their evangelistic work. 
A careful consideration of the whole matter is suggested to the Continuation 
Committee of Japan. 


4. A Three Years’ Forward Movement Proposed 


In view of the present condition of the Christian Church in Japan we feel 
the necessity of a great forward movement, to be entered into by all denomina- 
tions, in accordance with the following plan: 

(1) It shall be carried on upon the initiative of and in consultation with 
the Continuation Committee of Japan. 

(2) Its objects shall be: 


(a) A deeper and more exultant experience of the life of Christ 
in the individual soul, resulting in more earnest efforts to lead others 
to the Saviour. 

(b) A widespread presentation of Gospel truth to the whole non- 
Christian community. 


(3) This movement shall be continued for a term of three years. 

(4) To aid in this work of evangelization two groups of workers shall be 
organized, general and local, the first including prominent preachers and leading 
laymen in the empire at large, and the second being mainly composed of 
ministers and laymen in the district concerned. 

(5) For this purpose a sum of yen 50,000 shall be raised from among 
Japanese and foreign friends, the raising of this fund to be intrusted to the 
Continuation Committee of Japan. 


Visit of Dr. Goucher 

During the year Dr. John F. Goucher, a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and chairman of the Educational Committee of the Edinburgh Con- 
tinuation Committee, visited Japan, and his counsels and addresses were both 
helpful and inspiring and deeply appreciated by the representatives of our 
mission and the leaders of the Japan Methodist Church, 


A Reputation Worth Winning 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has always stood intimately related to 
the work of education in Japan. Our higher institutions both at Tokyo and 
Nagasaki, with the splendid schools for girls maintained by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society, have achieved results that have been most dynamic 
in building up the Christian faith among the Japanese people. The following 
illustration indicates that they have a reputation worth winning. Chinzei Gakuin, 
the Anglo-Japanese College at Nagasaki, Japan, is said to be ‘turning out a 
larger per cent of Christians than any other mission school for boys in the 
empire. This year, of the graduating class of forty-eight young men, thirty- 
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seven were professing Christians. All but five had been converted since coming 
to college. Of the 185 students who entered Chinzei during the current year 
only five were Christians; only thirteen had come from Christian homes; and 
only twenty of the entire number had ever seen a Bible. More than 100 of these 
young men are now avowed followers of Christ. 


Methodist Publishing House, Tokyo 


The past year has been an eventful one. The press department was dis- 
posed of by sale to the Fukuin Printing Co., a highly esteemed Christian 
house. This relieves our mission of what has proven a considerable financial 
burden. The present arrangement is most satisfactory. Our book and pub- 
lishing business has not been affected by the change. The volume of business 
done during the year has been good. A large number of needed Christian 
books, both English and Japanese, have been published and are getting good 
circulation. The newly formed Christian Literature Society of Japan has its 
headquarters in our building, and is using our house as the publisher and 
distributor of its literature. There was never a greater need for Christian 
literature in Japan than today. With the exception of the Bible Society, the 
Methodist Publishing House is doing more than any other missionary agency 
in meeting this need. The general manager, C. W. Iglehart, reports many 
accomplished and contemplated improvements in the carrying out of the pur- 
poses for which this efficient missionary institution was established. 


EAST JAPAN CONFERENCE 
Tokyo 


Tokyo (population, over 2,000,000, and the fourth city of the world), the capital 
of Japan since 1867, and the largest city of the empire, measures 10 miles in every 
direction. It is intersected by numerous creeks and canals, over which there are 
said to be about eight hundred bridges. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. Other boards at work 
here are the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the German Evangelical Protestant Missionary 
Union, the American Friends, the Christian Church, the Church Missionary Society, 
the Evangelical Association, the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North America, 
Foreign Christian Missionary Society, Methodist Church, Canada, Mission to Lepers 
in India and the East, Methodist Protestant Church, American Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the American Presbyterian (Northern), the Reformed Church in America, 
the Reformed Church in the United States, Seventh Day Adventists, the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, the United Brethren in Christ, Universalist General 
Convention, the Apostolic Faith Movement, the Plymouth Brethren, the Japan Evan- 
gelistic Band, the Lutheran Evangelical Society of Finland, the Oriental Missionary 
Society, and the Pentecostal Missionary Union of the U. S. A. 

Missionaries: Rev. Robert P. Alexander and Mrs. Alexander, Rev. Arthur D. 
Berry, Rev. Charles Bishop and Mrs. Bishop, Rev. Benjamin Chappell, Rev. Harper 
H. Coates, Rev. Charles S. Davison and Mrs. Davison, Rev. Gideon F. Draper and 
Mrs. Draper, Rev. Sennosuke Ogata and Mrs. Ogata, and Miss Jennie S. Vail. 
W. F. M. S.: Misses Ella Blackstock, Mary H. Chappell, Reba Snapp, Nell M. 
Daniel (on furlough), Amy G. Lewis (on furlough), Myrtle Z. Pider, M. Helen 
Sere (on furlough), Mabel K. Seeds (on furlough), Matilda A. Spencer, Anna L. 

ite: 

Institutions: Anglo-Japanese College (Aoyama Gakuin), Philander Smith Bib- 
lical Institute, Publishing House. F. M : Anglo-Japanese Girls’ College 
(Aoyama Jo Gakuin), Harrison Memorial Industrial School. 


Yokohama 


Yokohama (population, 394,000) is the most important seaport of Japan and the 
fourth city of the empire in population. It is situated on Mississippi Bay, an arm of 
the large Tokyo Bay about 17 miles from Tokyo. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. Other mission boards 


- 
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at work here are the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society, the Hephzibah 
Faith Mission, the Methodist Protestant Church, the American Presbyterian Church 
(Northern), the Reformed Church in America, the Women’s Union Missionary 
Society of America, the Apostolic Faith Movement, and the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. 

Missionaries: Rev. Herbert W. Schwartz, M.D. and Miss Schwartz (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Georgiana Baucus, Emma E. Dickinson, Leonora H. 
he (on furlough), Anna B. Slate, Mrs. Caroline W. Van Petten and Rebecca 

atson. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Higgins Memorial Home and Bible Training School. 


Sendai 


Sendai (population, 100,000) is a garrison town, and it is called the capital of 
the north. It is 215 miles north of Tokyo on the east coast of the Island of Hondo. 
It is an important educational center and is noted for its fossil-wood ornaments and 
pottery. The relations between the city officials and people and the missionaries 
are especially friendly, and the unity and social life of the missionary community 
delightfully harmonious. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1884. Other boards at work 
here are the American Board (Congregational), American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society, the Mission Board of the Christian Church, the Foreign Christian Missionary 
Society, the American Protestant Episcopal Church, and the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

Missionaries: Rev. Charles W. Iglehart and Mrs. Iglehart. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Carrie A, Heaton, Ella J. Hewett, and Louisa Imhof. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Industrial School, Union Orphanage. 


Hakodate 


Hakodate (population, 87,875) is a leading port of the Hokkaido, the northern- 
most of the four principal islands of Japan. It is situated upon a beautiful crescent- 
shaped bay, looking upon the Tsugaru Strait, and is backed by a rocky eminence 1,000 
feet in height, known as “The Peak.” 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1874. The Church Missionary 
Society is also at work here. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Augusta Dickerson, Mary S. Hampton, 
Florence E. Singer, Winifred Draper, and Minnie Gardner. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Caroline Wright Memorial School. 


_ Hirosaki 


Hirosaki (population, 37,400) is 500 miles north of Tokyo in the province of 
Mutsu, the northernmost province of Hondo, the main island of Japan. Like all 
this northern part of Hondo, the people of Hirosaki are very conservative, especially 
in religious matters. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1874. In Hirosaki is located 
one of the strongest Methodist churches in Japan. From this church have come 
sixty-three Methodist preachers and Bible women, some of whom are most prominent 
in Christian work in Japan. The American Protestant Episcopal Church has mission 
work in Hirosaki. 

Missionaries: Rev. Edwin T. Iglehart (on furlough) and Mrs. Iglehart (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Misses Bessie Alexander, Grace Preston, Grace K. Wythe. 

Institutions: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School, Mary Alexander Memorial Kinder- 
garten, Aiko Kindergarten. 


Sapporo 


Sapporo (population, 70,084) is the capital of the Hokkaido, and is the north- 
ernmost mission station of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Japan. It is the seat 
of the famous government Agricultural College, of which Dr. Sato, a Methodist 
(the 1913 Exchange Lecturer under the Carnegie Foundation), is president. Sapporo 
has been,called “the most Christian city in Japan.” | oy 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1892. Other mission boards 
at work here are the American Board (Congregational), the Church Missionary 
Society, and the American Presbyterians (Northern). 

Missionaries: Rev. Frederick W. Heckelman (on furlough), and Mrs. Heckelman 
(on furlough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Millicent N. Fretts. 
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AOYAMA GAKUIN 
Artuur D. Berry, Dean of the Theological School 
Some Facts Concerning Aoyama Gakuin 


Aoyama Gakuin is located in Tokyo, the educational and literary center 
of the Japanese empire. It owes its inception to the far-sighted wisdom of 
Dr. John F. Goucher who, in 1883, by a liberal donation, made possible the 
purchase of the extensive grounds now occupied by the college. It has had 
an honorable and successful history of thirty years and a fine body of alumni 
represent it throughout Japan and across the world. Its ample and beautiful 
grounds comprise twenty-four acres which have risen in value from the initial 
purchase price of $5,000 to a present valuation of fully $500,000. 

Its organization includes three departments—an Academy, a Normal Col- 
lege, and a Theological Seminary. It possesses a fine large academy building, 
a chapel building, and a theological building. As an institution it is distinctly 
Christian and its chief mission is to establish the Kingdom of God in the lives 
of its students. Among its immediate needs at the present time are an endow- 
ment fund, an academy waiting room and gymnasium, three dormitories, one 
for each department, a college building, residences for the president and for a 
resident pastor, enlargement of the academy building and reconstruction of 
the chapel interior. 


The Movement for Union in Education 


Aoyama Gakuin, in common with all but one of the other mission schools 
in Japan, is definitely committed to the union Christian university movement. 
The progress of that movement is delayed by the necessity to deliberately 
consider methods of procedure. Agreement has not yet been reached as to 
whether the university shall be started on a federation basis or as a union of 
the present higher departments of the various mission schools. Federation will 
take in a much larger number of schools, in fact all but one, while union will 
furnish a more concrete basis for the university development. It is hoped that 
this question will be settled this coming year and the movement which means 
so much for the whole Christian campaign in Japan may proceed more speedily. 
From the home side Dr. John F. Goucher is the leader in this union Christian 
university movement. This is due not only to his position as chairman of the 
American section of the Committee on Education of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee, but also to his long continued, profound and intelligent interest 
in Christian education in Japan. 

The Evangelical Association in Japan has federated its theological school 
in Tokyo with the theological department of Aoyama Gakuin. In 1914 the 
students and missionary teacher of that association will become a part of our 
’ school. Other missions send their students to our theological school, but the 
Evangelical Association is the first to become a constituent part of the school. 
This is a matter of great rejoicing on both sides, 


Election of Dr. Takagi as President 


In its own private affairs the past year has been of great interest for 
Aoyama. In the spring of 1913 a new president was elected. Since President 
Honda was made bishop of the new Japan Methodist Church in 1907 the 
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presidency has been filled by Dr. S. Ogata, one of the best known and best 
loved of the Japanese preachers. But Dr. Ogata insisted each year that he 
could fill the position but temporarily and must be released for his own work 
in the evangelistic field as soon as a permanent president could be chosen. 
In March, 1913, the Rev. M. Takagi, D.D., was elected to the office. President 
Takagi is a fine scholar and a strong speaker and shows high administrative 
ability. He has entered upon the important position with great humility and 
with great earnestness, and his presidency promises to be a new epoch in the 
life of the school. 


A Forward Movement 


A forward movement has been worked out by the Board of Trustees 
under the leadership of President Takagi which will very greatly strengthen 
the whole school if it can be put into successful operation. The Board of 
Missions in New York is cooperating in this movement to strengthen the 
school and has made it possible to add to the faculty of the-college a specialist 
in English. The forward plan provides for new buildings and for an endow- 
ment. The latter is to be raised among the alumni and other friends of the 
school in Japan. The awakening of the body of alumni to self-consciousness 
and to an active interest in the financial welfare of the school is one of the 
hopeful signs of the prosperity of the school. 


Attitude of the Government 


The new wave of religious feeling which has been sweeping over Japan 
during the last two years is nowhere more strikingly manifested than in the 
new attitude of the National Department of Education toward religious teaching 
in the public schools. The policy which has in the past fifty years absolutely 
excluded religion in teaching and in practice from the government school system 
has been very greatly changed. The present attitude of the national leaders 
in education is nothing more or less than a cry for help from the religious 
teachers and leaders. Never has there been a greater opportunity for religious 
teaching in Japan. Our mission schools can meet this remarkable opportunity 
as no other missionary agencies can. To meet the opportunity while it is at 
its height and to make a really great Christian impression upon the young life 
of Japan—an impression which may mean the evangelization of the empire in 
the not distant future—our mission schools must be strengthened and it must 
be done at once. 


The Student Body 


The present enrollment of Aoyama Gakuin is 600 boys and young men. 
This number could easily be lifted to 1,000 in a few years and, what is more 
important, a much higher class of students secured, if the movement for 
strengthening the school planned by the new president could be immediately 
put into operation. 


WEST JAPAN CONFERENCE 


The West Japan Mission of the Japan Methodist Church covers the follow- 
ing territory: Nagasaki, Fukuoka, Kumamoto, and Kagoshima Prefectures, in the 
island of Kiushiu, and the group of islands forming the former kingdom of Liuchiu, 
now the Okinawa Prefecture. The prefectures in Kiushiu proper in which we work 
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have a population of 5,796,430. Taking all things into consideration, strength and 
number of the missions working in these prefectures, our own mission is sesponsible 
for not less than one third of this number or, in round numbers, for two million 
people. 


Nagasaki 


Nagasaki (population, 176,000) is the seventh city of Japan in size and third 
in the importance of the foreign settlement. It lies on a deep and beautiful bay 
at the western end of the island of Kiushiu. It is known for its large shipbuilding 
trade, for its coal mining, and for the manufacture of the renowned “‘egg-shell 
china.” From the Christian standpoint Nagasaki is the most interesting city, histo- 
rically, in the empire. It was at one time, over three hundred years ago, a thor- 
oughly Christian city. Afterward it became the scene of the most terrific persecu- 
tions; twenty-seven priests, Japanese and foreign, were crucified in one day on the 
hill where the Catholic Cathedral now stands. Within a few miles of Nagasaki are 
the remains of the old castle where the Christian army made its last stand, and where 
20,000 men, women, and children were put to the sword. When the first Protestant 
missionaries came after Commodore Perry’s visit they landed at Nagasaki. 

Methodist Episcopal mision work was begun in 1873. Other Boards at work 
here are the Church Missionary Society, the Reformed Church in America, and 
the Southern Baptist Church. ‘ 

Missionaries: Rev. Merlo K. W. Heicher (on furlough) and Mrs. Heicher (on 
furlough), Rev. Francis N. Scott and Mrs. Scott, Mr. Harvey A. Wheeler and Mrs. 
Wheeler. W. F. M. S.: Misses Adella M. Ashbaugh, Louise Bangs, Mary A. Cody 
(on furlough), Edith L. Ketchum, Mary E. Melton, Elizabeth Russell, Bertha Starkey, 
Mary M. Thomas (on furlough), and Mariana Young. 

Institutions: Anglo-Japanese College. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 


Fukuoka 


Fukuoka (population, 82,000) is in the province of Chikuzen, in the northern 
part of the island of Kiushiu. It is rapidly becoming a great educational center, 
being the seat of one of the Imperial Medical Universities, and the third Imperial 
University called the Kiushiu Imperial University. Fukuoka is advancing at a great 
rate commercially, and is a most important city. It is also of historic interest to the 
Christian, for the great Shinto shrine here is said to have been erected in memory 
of a Christian Daimyo, or ruler. 

Metlrodist Episcopal Mission work was begun in 1884. Other Mission Boards 
at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Lutherans, the Reformed 
Church of America, and the Southern Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rev. James I. Jones and Mrs. Jones (on furlough), Earl R. Bull 
and Mrs. Bull. W. F. M. S.: Miss Lola M. Kidwell. 

Institution: W. ¥. M. S;: Anglo-Japanese Girls’ School. 


Kagoshima 


Kagoshima (population, 63,000) is located on Kagoshima Bay, at the southern 
end of the island of Kiushiu, the southernmost of the four main islands of Japan. 
This region is said to be the rainiest part of the empire. Historically Kagoshima is 
of great importance, as it was the home of the great Satsuma clan. Now it is 
a great educational center with two middle schools, one high school, and the Imperial 
School of Forestry and Agriculture. There are said to be 10,000 students in the city. 
Buddhist temples are very scarce because of the fact that when the Japanese Napo- 
leon, Hideyoshi, invaded Satsuma he was finally guided through the almost inacces- 
sible mountain passes by Buddhist priests, since which time the Satsuma people have 
been bitterly opposed to Buddhism. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1879. The Church Missionary 
Bee, the Southern Baptists, and the Reformed Church of America are at work 

ere. 

Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Miss L. Alice Finlay. 


Kumamoto 


Kumamoto (population, 61,233) is in the province of Hijo, néar the western 
coast of the island of Kiushiu. 
Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1883. Other Mission Boards 


at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in the South, and the Southern Baptists. * 
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(population, 47,000) is the principal city of Okinawa, one of the islands 
i up, and is half way between Kiushiu and Formosa. : 
scopal mission work was begun in 1892. i 


Rey. Henry B. Schwartz and Mrs. Schwartz. 
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EUROPE 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Europe falls 
into three principal areas: (1) that among the German and Scandi- 
navian peoples; (2) that in Roman Catholic countries; and (3) that 
in Greek Catholic countries. 

The Methodist Episcopal work in Germany grew out of the work 
among German people in the United States. In 1844 Rev. William 
Nast, founder of the German Methodist Church in the United States, 
under authorization of the Missionary Society visited Germany and 
inspected conditions with a view to the founding of a mission in 
response to a call from Germans who had been touched by the evan- 
gelical message in this country. The mission was begun by the Rev. 
Ludwig S. Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen in November, 1849. Out 
of this have grown the North and South Germany Conferences, and _ 
the Conferences in Switzerland and Austria-Hungary. 

The work was begun in Sweden by Rev. J. P. Larsson in 1853. 
The work in Norway was begun by Olaf D. Petersen in 1853, and 
in Denmark by Rev. C. Willerup in 1857. 

The work in Italy was begun by Rev. Leroy M. Vernon in 1872. 
The work in France was begun by workers appointed by Bishop 
Burt from Switzerland, 1907; Rev. Ernest W. Bysshe, superintendent, 
assuming charge of the work in 1908. 

The work in Bulgaria was begun in 1857, and in Finland by 
local preachers from Sweden in 1853. The work in Russia was 
begun at Saint Petersburg by Rev. George A. Simons in 1907. 
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EUROPE 


SURVEY OF METHODISM IN EUROPE 


BisHop JoHN L, NUELSEN 
Work in Ten Countries 


The European Parish of the Methodist Episcopal Church covers work 
under the flags of three empires, five kingdoms, and two republics. It is 
widely diversified on account of the racial, religious, social and political con- 
ditions of each of the several countries. 

Methodist Connectionalism and the European Situation 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is the only Protestant denomination in 
Europe that maintains Christian work in the various countries under one 
organization, thus promoting the spirit of unity and Christian brotherhood 
among nations that have waged many a war against one another, that have 
been trained to regard each other as enemies, and that are nearly crushed under 
immense and growing burdens of militarism. Under present political condi- 
tions an American Church is the only church that can carry on work in the 
various European countries, whether they belong to the Triple Alliance or the 
Triple Entente, whether they be Slav or Teuton or Latin, without being 
looked upon with suspicion lest under the cloak of religion ulterior political 
purposes be hidden. The unifying influence resulting from the presence of 
a strong, connectional, international organization that proclaims the Gospel of 
the Prince of Peace and stands on the platform of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man through Jesus Christ is a factor in our European 
work that is potent with far-reaching promises. The value of our centralized, 
international connection was clearly recognized by the leaders of the World 
Sunday Schoo! Convention held at Zurich in July, 1913. It was freely 
acknowledged that without the help of the Methodist organization the Sunday 
school forces of Europe could not have been united; the work of the Com- 
mission could not have been done; the Convention would have been a failure 
as far as Continental Europe is concerned. Thus European Methodism is 
beginning to make itself felt not only as a religious denomination in the 
various countries in which it is established, but it begins to discern and to 
interpret its mission in a wider sphere. 


Visit of Dr. George Heber Jones 


The past year has been one of quiet, but steady growth in all branches 
of the church work. The official visitation made by Dr. George Heber Jones 
and the messages of good cheer and of brotherly interest which he brought 
have gladdened and encouraged our workers and have strengthened the bonds 
which unite the work and the workers in distant lands and in different languages 
with the church in the homeland. 

The European parish comprises our work in the two Greek Catholic coun- 
tries—Russia and Bulgaria; in the four Roman Catholic countries—Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy; and in the Protestant countries of Germany, Switzer- 
land, Denmark, Sweden, Norway and Finland, Germany and Switzerland 
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are generally considered as Protestant countries, although the population is 
really mixed. In Germany there are approximately forty million Protestants 
and twenty-four million Catholics; in Switzerland there are two million 
Protestants and one and one half million Catholics. Our work is in the 
Protestant as well as in the Catholic portions of both countries. 

In each of these countries Methodism has a distinct mission and is making 
a decided contribution toward the religious and social life. To undertake to 
sketch even in bare outlines the relation which Methodism sustains to the 
religious life of these nations, to indicate her specific mission and to map out 
the programme for the future, would far exceed the limits of this summary. 
A few outstanding facts must suffice. 


Coming Conflict of Slav and Teuton 

The two Greek Catholic countries, Russia and Bulgaria, are destined to 
be important factors, the latter in the development of Oriental Europe, the 
former in the remaking or unmaking of all of Europe and of Asia. They 
are Slavic nations. The real storm center of European politics is the coming 
conflict between the Slav and the Teuton. To direct, on both sides of the 
line; the movement of spiritual forces that tend to elevate and ennoble char- 
acter, to clarify the vision and hold up lofty ideals, is a task worth while. 


Russia’s Heart Hunger 

Russia needs Methodism and the day will come when she will show her 
gratitude for the work Methodism is doing. The heart of the Russian people 
is deeply religious. The Russian peasant is devout, earnest, faithful. He is 
neither flippant nor stolidly indifferent. He is hungry for the bread of life. 
The formalism of the Greek Catholic Church does not satisfy his spiritual 
needs. He is dissatisfied, turning hither and thither, groping for something 
which he cannot clearly express, but which somehow seems to be out of his 
reach. His religious nature craves for the simple, lifegiving Gospel of Christ. 
There is at present in Russia, not only a political and social unrest, but also a 
rcligious restiveness. For lack of proper leadership the Russian people are in 
danger of confounding Gospel liberty with political liberty and social license. 
The results are wild and uncontrollable movements, repressed by severe meas- 
ures on the part of the governmeft, and increasing dissatisfaction. 

A religious movement, fervent in its spirit, clear and sane in its teaching, 
satisfying the heart-hunger, stimulating the intellect, purifying the moral life 
and sweetening the social relations, which at the same time is wisely and firmly. 
directed by a strong organization, meets the need of the hour in Russia. 
Carefully, so as not to arouse the antagonism of the government, but courage- 
ously and persistently the small but heroic band of Methodist workers in the 
great Russian empire, under the leadership of Rev. George A. Simons, is 
working along those lines, laying the foundations upon which will be built 
the evangelical and evangelistic Methodism of Russia. 


Methodism During the Balkan Conflict 


In Bulgaria our work and our workers have stood the test of fire and 
sword. The Methodist boys and men who went with the army have given a 
fine account of themselves. The two Methodist soldier preachers were placed 
in positions of trust in the Commissary and in the Paymaster’s Departments 
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and enjoyed the confidence of their officers and of the men in the rank and file. 
The women and children at home met nearly every night for prayer and 
supplication. The preachers soon became the recognized spiritual leaders and 
they directed the relief work in their respective communities. Dr. Count, our 
superintendent, rendered valuable service as interpreter in the Red Cross Mis- 
sion; while Mrs. Count, alone with her little children, bravely comforted and 
cheered and helped hundreds of women and men that came to her door during 
those trying months. The two missionaries of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society in charge of the school at Lovetch have courageously remained at 
their post of duty even during the Roumanian invasion and while the cholera 
was raging in the town and vicinity. The liberality of Methodist and other 
folk in America and all parts of Europe has enabled us to distribute flour, fuel, 
and clothing to thousands of needy persons. Our preachers also distributed 
thousands of copies of the New Testament or portions thereof to the soldiers. 
My heart was filled with gratitude when I heard the detailed reports. The 
church at large has every reason to be proud of her Bulgarian contingent. 

All of this has made a deep impression upon the Bulgarian people and its 
leaders. Their enemies were the Greek Catholic nations, their co-religionists. 
From the Roman Catholic countries they received no assistance. It was from 
the Protestant peoples whence not only words of sympathy but material assist- 
ance was sent. The small company of Methodist ministers was placed in 
position to distribute aid to the sufferers without discriminating between 
Protestants and Catholics, Jews and Gypsies and Moslems. This was an object 
lesson to the whole nation as to the true nature of Evangelical Christianity, 
which will not soon be forgotten. 

Bulgaria’s political ambitions are crushed for the time being. I regret it, 
because Bulgaria is more enlightened, progressive, liberal and moral than any 
other Balkan nation, and it is the only Greek Catholic nation that grants 
absolute religious liberty. But Bulgaria will come to the front again. She will 
influence more than any of her neighbors the future of the Balkan Peninsula. 
The war, with its resultant misery, suffering, disappointment has like a sharp 
plowshare torn deep furrows into the soul of the Bulgarian people. It is a 
soil prepared to receive the seed of the Gospel. My conviction is that Bulgaria 
is today more receptive to the Gospel than ever before. Every propitious con- 
dition for a great national revival exists today in Bulgaria. God give us the 
vision and the workers to do the work that can be done, and ought to be 
done, without delay. 

The problems that confront us in the Roman Catholic countries are widely 
different. The opportunities, however, are great and the time is critical in 
more than one respect. % 


Religious Importance of Hungary 

Perhaps the most bigoted of any country today is Austria. Police re- 
strictions are nearly as severe as in Russia. On the other hand we have 
absolute liberty in the other part of the Dual Monarchy, in Hungary. Hungary 
is today the strategic country to influence the Slavs of the Balkans. There 
are Servians, Roumanians, Albanians by the tens of thousands in Hungary. 
They can be reached by the Gospel and can become the missionaries, the wit- 
nesses of the vital Gospel of Christ to their kin across the border. Super- 
intendent Melle has the vision of the opportunities and the statesmanship and 
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faith to enter into open doors. We greatly need adequate headquarters in 
Budapest, the capital city of Hungary. One hundred years ago the city had 
scarcely 30,000 inhabitants, now over 900,000. As long as we have to content 
ourselves with rented halls in capitals like Budapest, Sofia, St. Petersburg, 
and are compelled to move whenever a moving picture show offers more rent 
than we can afford to pay, we cannot properly house our expanding activities, 
nor can we hope to make much of an impression upon the public at large. 


France’s Quest of the Spiritual 


In France there is a renaissance of the quest of the spiritual. Ever since 
the separation of Church and State the Roman Catholic Church has made great 
efforts to win the people. New chapels are being built, societies, especially 
among the children and young people, are being formed under the direction of 
the priests. The Roman Church has become intensely vigorous. There is also 
a recoil from the rampant materialism, a longing for higher things. It is 
noticeable in art, in literature, in philosophy. Dissatisfied with infidelity, dis- 
gusted with that form of religion which has been for centuries presented by 
the Roman Church, the French people look toward mysticism, zestheticism, 
symbolism, to satisfy their spiritual longings. This tendency certainly offers 
a better opportunity for the Gospel than the flippancy and lasciviousness preva- 
lent until recently. Our work in Savoy is growing steadily. It is a genuine 
revival. Not only do individuals attend our services and. find their Saviour; 
the population of whole villages crowd our altars and are ready to join us. 
Superintendent Bysshe has more invitations than he can accept and he finds 
more persons willing to unite with us than we could provide with proper 
instruction. As fast as is possible he follows the call for evangelical teaching. 
The outstanding feature of material progress is the gift, by a friend who does 
not wish his name known, of $40,000 for headquarters in Grenoble. 


Italy and the New Collegio 


Italy is progressing by leaps and bounds politically, commercially, finan- 
cially; but not religiously or morally. A new Italy is rapidly developing. The 
new Italy needs Methodism, and Methodism loves Italy. The event of prime 
importance is the acquisition of a splendidly located site for the new boys’ 
college. By his statesmanship and courage Dr. Tipple, in securing this unique 
site, overlooking the Vatican and the whole city, has rendered a service to our 
work and to Italy the results of which are incalculable. The traveler who 
in the future will gaze upon the magnificent panorama of the city from the 
Pincio Terrace will see toward the west two outstanding landmarks: the 
Vatican and on Saint Mario Hill the Methodist College. No further comment 
is needed. The world knows what forces these two institutions represent. 


Methodism Naturalized in Germany and Scandinavia 


Turning now to the work in the German and Scandinavian countries, it 
might not be out of place to state emphatically that when Methodism entered 
those countries, she did so in obedience to a Divine call as clear and as 
compelling as any summons that ever came to a branch of organized Christi- 
anity. Our presence in those countries is the result of the backward wave of 
immigration. Immigrants from those countries found personal, conscious sal- 
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vation in America at Methodist altars. The Home Mission work among im- 
migrants of German and Scandinavian tongues was in God’s Providence the 
cradle of German and Scandinavian Methodism. The Board of Foreign 
Missions has never sent foreign missionaries to those countries in the sense 
that the missionaries were considered “foreigners” on account of foreign 
speech, foreign customs and views, representing a foreign religion. A few 
converted Germans and Scandinavians were commissioned by the Board to 
witness to their religious experience in their own language to their kin in 
their old homes. They laid the foundation of what are now strong Confer- 
ences, that are composed exclusively of natives of the several countries, that 
have acquired and now own and control their own properties, that build their 
own institutions. They still receive subsidies from the connection, but so do 
some of the oldest and strongest Conferences in America. The only difference 
is that these Conferences being in America receive their subsidies from the 
Board of Home Missions, while those in Europe, being in “foreign countries,” 
are subsidized by and stand in relation to the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church does not consider Germany, Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian countries as “heathen countries,’ nor do the German 
and Scandinavian Methodists look upon themselves as having “changed their 
religion.” In the peculiar economy of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as 
a purely administrative matter, the Board of Foreign Missions is charged with 
the supervision of the Methodist work in those countries. It is only a question 
of time when these Conferences, especially those in Germany and Switzerland, 
will be self-supporting. They have this aim in view and are striving for it. 
Any undue pressure would be harmful to the best interest of the work. The 
fruit will mature in due process of time and the time is near at hand. 

The results of the work, direct as well as indirect, are the seal of our 
commission. 


Methodism and the Free Church Movement 


We have much reason for gratitude to God Almighty for what has been 
achieved in the past, but the real service of Methodism to the countries of 
Northern Europe will be in the future. The system of State Churchism, that 
has held undisputed sway from the beginning of Christian history among the 
Teutons, is tottering. The most violent attacks are made upon it by socialists 
and infidels, while the Christian leaders admit that new forms of organization 
must be found. The principle of a free church not allied to the State, but 
self-governing and supported exclusively by the free-will offerings of the 
members, a church the membership of which is not coextensive with citizen- 
ship nor is determined by the accident of birth, but rests upon voluntary 
decision of those who have a common faith in their Divine Saviour and Lord, 
a faith that has energized and transformed their moral nature, is manifested 
in Methodism; its possibility is demonstrated in her history and present ac- 
tivities. Over against much sterile intellectualism on one hand and rampant 
subjective vagaries on the other- hand, Methodism combines spiritual warmth, 
religious fervor, aggressive evangelism, with a sane theology, a strict discipline, 
a democratic, yet centralized government, an outlook not limited by barriers 
of class or race or language. These features by which European Methodism is 
characterized will be influential factors in the European churches of the future. 
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Methodism both as an evangelical movement and as an organized church has 
its distinctive mission in these countries which mean so much in the intellectual 
and commercial and political life of the world. 


Changed Attitude Toward Methodism 


Working modestly and slowly; hampered by lack of means and by in- 
adequate facilities, the German and Scandinavian Methodists are becoming 
more and more recognized as a force in the religious life of their nations, a 
force that makes for righteousness in individual and public life. The two 
tendencies that are most marked as far as Methodism in Northern Europe is 
concerned are, on the part of other Christian forces, a growing appreciation 
of its work and, on the part of the Methodists, a clearer interpretation of their 
relation to national life. Both movements will, before long, as we confidently 
expect, crystallize into actions that will not only increase the efficiency of the 
European churches, making them a still greater power for good, but will also 
amply repay the Church in America for the investments she has made; her 
prayers, her encouragement, her financial help, her faith. 

Soli det gloria. To God alone the glory. 
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NORTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was begun in Germany by the 
Rev. Ludwig S. Jacoby, who arrived in Bremen November 7, 1849. The first annual 
meeting of the Germany Mission was held in Bremen in March, 1852. In 1856 , 
the Germany Mission Conference was organized, which soon became the Germany 
and Switzerland Conference. In 1872 this in turn became the Germany Annual 
Conference, and included the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Switzer- 
land and France. The churches in Switzerland and France were separated from 
this Conference in 1886. In June, 1893, the Germany Conference was divided, the 
North Germany Conference being one of the resultant divisions. There are now 
four districts—Berlin, Bremen, Dresden, and Leipzig. 


C. H. Burxwaropt, Treasurer 


Appreciation of the Support of the Board 

Another year has passed, and I have to give my report of the work in North 
Germany. The Conference has commissioned me to express to the Mission 
Board the warmest thanks for the great interest taken in the evangelistic work 
in North Germany and for the appropriation for this work last year. Likewise 
we thank you for sending the secretary, Rev. George Heber Jones, D.D., to our 
Conference in Koenigsberg, who has, by his addresses and by his reports of our 
world-wide mission work and of the work of our Mission Board, increased our 
interest in this great work. 


Outstanding Results 


We have had a good year. Our North Germany Conference is divided in 
four districts—Berlin, Bremen, Dresden, and Leipzig, one more than last year, 
for the Dresden District was newly formed by our much loved Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen. Our work is growing slowly but surely, 1,309 persons having joined 
with our church as probationers, and 533 as full members, last year. The total 
membership is 14,396. We also have have had an increase in Sunday schools of 
fourteen, and in scholars of 876. For church maintenance and extension our 
congregations raised Marks 501,403—$95,561—showing an average of 27 Marks 
88 Pf. per member. 

The work among children and young people is promising. We have in 
our Epworth Leagues 4,237 members, and in our Sunday schools 12,123 scholars. 

Within the borders of our North Germany Conference there are still many 
large cities, towns, and villages without evangelistic work. Although Germany, in 
its great part, is a Protestant country, it is as much in need of evangelization 
as any other mission field. The future of German Methodism is in Germany, 
and the future of Methodism in Germany is in North Germany. 


Expansion of the German Methodist Church 

The following interesting facts show the expansion of our church: In 1886, 
when the Germany-Switzerland Conference was divided into a Germany and a 
Switzerland Conference, the total of probationers and full members in Switzer- 
land was 5,299; in South Germany 4,993; in North Germany 3,863; altogether a 
total of 14,155. 

In 1893, when the Germany Conference was divided into a North Germany 
and a South Germany Conference, the membership in the Switzerland Confer- 
ence had risen to 6,789; in South Germany 5,963; in North Germany 5,608; a 
total of 18,360. 
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In 1913 the membership in Switzerland is 10,190; South Germany 13,497; 
and in North Germany 14,396, a combined total of 38,083. Our membership in 
Germany has more than doubled since 1893. Mention must be made of the fact 
that in 1910, when the Mission Conference of Austria~Hungary was organized, 
528 members were taken from the North Germany Conference. 


Finances 


In 1886 the total contribution from our congregations in Switzerland was 
Marks 117,351; from South Germany Marks 88,797; from North Germany Marks 
67,009; showing an average per member of Marks 21.95 from Switzerland; 
Marks 17.78 from South Germany; and Marks 17.34 from North Germany. 

In 1913 the total contributions were, in South Germany, Marks 386,130; in 
North Germany 404,403. This represents an increase in the totals of four 
hundred per cent for South Germany and six hundred per cent for North Ger- 
many, and in the case of our membership, showing an average per member of 
Marks 28.60 in South Germany and Marks 27.88 in North Germany. Is this 
not very good progress? 


Our Institutions 


Our deaconess work is a good work and is increasing year by year. “This 
work is. established in the North Germany Conference in the cities of Berlin, 
Hamburg, Stettin, Chemnitz, Plauen, Dresden, Leipzig, Magdeburg, and Halle. 
In Bremen we have a Book Concern which supplies our people with good 
literature and has become an important factor in the development of our 
evangelistic work. We publish cight periodicals: (1) The Evangelist, our 
principal organ; (2) Kinderfreund, a paper for the children; (3) Friedens- 
glocke, an evangelistic paper; (4) Missionsbote, which brings news from mission 
fields; (5) Leitstern, a magazine for Sunday school teacher and Epworth 
League; (6) Wachterstimen, a theological magazine; (7) Freiheit; and (8) 
Christlicher Abstinent, which are temperance papers. In addition to these 
periodicals we publish many books, pamphlets, and 321 different tracts. The 
influence of this literature and these papers among our people is very great. 


Status of Evangelistic Work 


Besides our work, the State Church of Germany is doing evangelistic work, 
particularly in cities, but both the State Church and the Methodist Church have 
more than enough to do even though our workers be more than doubled. The 
doors are opened and the people are ready to hear the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
But rents for halls to preach in are high in our cities. 

Seventy-eight preachers-in-charge have to serve 300 cities and villages, 
an average of about four places for one preacher, and under these 300 places 
there are 120 cities which should each have a preacher for itself. The most of 
our preachers preach three times every Sunday, besides guiding a Sunday 
school and an Epworth League, while practically every evening in the week there 
is a meeting of some sort. 

The construction of the new building for our Theological Seminary in 
Frankfurt-am-Main has been begun and we hope to be ready with it next summer 


(1914). The place on which our old building was standing was purchased by 
the City of Frankfurt. 
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Property and Debts 


We have seventy-eight churches, twenty-eight parsonages, one building for 
our Book Concern, and five buildings for the deaconess work. The total value 
of our church property is Marks 4,520,972 ($1,081,139), but it carries a debt of 
Marks 3,033,175 ($723,900), so our net property is Marks 1,504,210 ($357,239). 

During the past eight years no building has been erected in our Conference 
that involved a claim upon our budget. According to a resolution of the Con- 
ference no congregation can secure the permission to erect a church building 
unless such building is income-producing sufficient to cover interest and 
maintenance charges and the extinguishment of any original loan involved in 
erection. The income from rents of property we own is Marks 77,634 per year. 
This is a sum sufficient to provide for the interest on Marks 1,941,000 of our 
total debt. This leaves a net debt of Marks 1,092,000, calling for Marks 
40,000 interest charges which we must meet. Last year we paid Marks 72,838 
on our church debts and we hope every year to pay for this purpose, gradually 
extinguishing all these old debts. 

Our field in North Germany is very large. During the last ten years we 
have occupied I1I new cities and towns. This is the reason why our church 
debts have increased so rapidly and we stand in need of support from the 
Mother Church in America. 


SOUTH GERMANY CONFERENCE 


The South Germany Conference was established as a result of the division of 
the Germany Conference in June, 1893. This Conference was composed of the 
Frankfurt, Karlsruhe, and Stuttgart Districts. In 1898 the Heilbronn District was 
formed. 


No report. 
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SWITZERLAND CONFERENCE 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was begun in Switzerland by two 
preachers of the German Conference in 1856. Two years later the work was 
organized into a presiding elder’s district, continuing as part of the Germany and 
Switzerland Mission Conference, and later of the Germany Annual Conference, 
until June, 1886, when the Switzerland Conference was organized. 

R. Ernst Gros, Treasurer 
General Conditions Good 

A brief review of the last year’s work shows that God is still providentially 
leading. The work has made steady advances and in all departments increase 
has been achieved. On all charges there are prosperous churches with a good 
attendance, in some places the outlook is very encouraging. Revival meetings 
have been held in all our charges, resulting not only in an increase of members, 
but in renewed interest on the part of our people. 


Membership P 
At the last Conference, held at Lucerne, the following statistical report 
was given: 
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The comparatively small gain of 220 members is due to a considerable loss of 
members. On trial we received 800; in full connection 1,125; loss by death 
132; by removal 660; by expulsion 153. Every year many persons are converted 
in our churches who regularly attend our services but who, for various reasons, 
do not wish to join the church. The attendance in the regular Sunday services, 
especially in our larger cities, is very good. To most of our people we can 
give testimony that they “season the earth with salt and let their light shine 
before men.” No doubt modern culture and education, the unrest of our days, 
with its flood of amusements and diversions, and the materialism that prevails 
everywhere influence our people. But these only emphasize the pressing need 
of. our times, which means nothing more and nothing less than a clear biblical 
exposure of the truth taught by Jesus. The plain Gospel of our Saviour Jesus 
has not lost its spice, and as a matter of great joy we have made during the 
last few years the experience that the men attend the church more frequently 
than the women. 


Sunday Schools 


We feel the responsibility which is upon us. The opportunity to win the 
children for Christ is before us. We try to do all in our power to merit God’s 
“Well done.” The result of last year gives us courage. The total number of 
Sunday schools is 264; of teachers and officers, 1,396; of scholars, 23,312; which 
makes a gain of three schools, six teachers, and 293 scholars. There is no other 
Conference in Europe having so large a number of Sabbath school children. 
These children are from four to twelve years of age, only few remain longer in 
our Sunday schools as they are obliged after coming to that age, to enter the 
religious instruction classes of the State Church. 
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The World Sunday School Convention at Zurich has given a mighty 
stimulus to this noble branch of Christian toil. A large number of our Sunday 
school teachers attended the proceedings with great interest. 


Epworth Leagues 


There are 6,681 members enrolled. We plan for the most successful ways 
of keeping the young men and young women within the boundaries of our 
church. : 


Temperance and Deaconess Work 


We recognize more than ever the high significance of social questions and 
their solution from the Christian standpoint. We have an open eye for the 
urgent needs and the pressing claims of society, therefore we pay marked 
attention to the temperance work. A series of lectures has been delivered by 
our pastors. The Allianzabstinentenbund has, in ninety-eight chapters, 3,709 
members, of which fifty-five chapters, with 2,314 members, belong to the junior 
societies. 

In 107 societies 1,871 sisters are gathered, who collected for the various 
purposes of the church the noble sum of Fr. 9,617. The new hospital at 
Zurich has been overcrowded this year. The training school for young 
deaconesses is in good condition, the sisters have the sympathy of the popu- 
lation. The Deaconess Institution maintains branches at Lausanne, Geneva, 
Lucerne, and Saint Gall. 


Church Property 


The value of the entire church property amounts to Fr. 5,478,119, a net 
increase of Fr. 207,665. New chapels were built at Schafisheim, Hegnau, Riiti, 
Embrach, Baden, Biiren, and Basel. At the latter place we own now four 
churches and three houses. On August 31, 1913, the new church was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Nuelsen, whose father many years ago was pastor of this 
circuit. 


Book Concern 


Our Book Concern at Zurich had a good year, the net gain being Fr. 53,154. 
We are publishing the following papers: 


Der Evangelist, appearing weekly in an edition of 7,410 copies. 

Der Kinderfreund, appearing weekly in an edition of 11,573 copies. 

Die Friedensglocke, appearing twice a month in an edition of 25,380 copies. 
Der Missionsbote, appearing once a month in an edition of 6,062 copies. 


Finances 


The Turkish-Bulgarian war has affected the financial situation of Europe 
and produced a strong depression on the money market. The consequence was 
that the interest on loans went up. We have still Fr. 2,352,915 debts on our 
premises. Heroic attempts have been made to reduce them. Fr. 82,782 have 
been paid, but, on the other hand, Fr. 141,815 new debts have been added. 

Together with the North and South Germany Conferences, we are erecting 
new buildings for the Theological Seminary at Frankfurt a. Main. The 
approximate debt incurred will not be less than $50,000. The Switzerland 
Conference is responsible for a third, viz.: $16,000. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY MISSION CONFERENCE 


The Austria-Hungary Mission Conference includes the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in that dual monarchy. This work was started as part of the 
North Germany Conference, rose to the dignity of a district in that Conference in 
1908, and May 4, 1911, was organized as the Austria-Hungary Mission Conference. 


F. H. O. Metiz, Superintendent 
The Balkan Crisis 


The dual monarchy went through a dangerous crisis this year. The war 
in the neighboring Balkan States had a depressing effect on the life of the 
people. Austria-Hungary has within her borders twenty-six millions of Slavs 
who, of course, are in sympathy with their brothers in the Balkans, and it was 
to be feared that they would try to unite with them. That is the reason why 
Austria-Hungary was more interested in the affairs in the Balkans than other 
states and nearly everybody expected, or feared, that they would be drawn into 
the war. The army was already mobilized, the soldiers stood at the frontier 
and the result was a stagnation in the business life. But, thanks be to God, 
in spite of all the difficulties we had a year of success in every direction. 


Progress 


The membership grew from 731 to 827, an increase of ninety-six. We hope 
soon to reach the first thousand. This increase is the fruit of revivals in nearly 
all our congregations. We have now in our Mission Conference twelve 
preachers; twenty-nine preaching places; five local preachers; twelve exhorters; 
sixteen Sunday schools with 600 teachers and scholars; a deaconess work with 
seventeen deaconesses, and church property valued at $61,650. Last year our 
members contributed $4,254. toward self-support and other benevolent pur- 
poses, an increase of $530 compared with the previous year. 


Publishing Interest 


Last year we opened a Book Concern. We have two periodicals, a German 
“Evangelist fiir Oesterreich-Ungarn” and a Hungarian “Békeharang.’ One 
thousand copies of each have been printed monthly. The “Békeharang” will 
appear twice every month from January, 1914. We have published a Hungarian 
Catechism, and also Bishop Nuelsen’s “Methodism and World Missions.” 


Trieste 


The Italian congregation had a very difficult year. The fear of war 
lingered like a bad specter over this harbor city of Austria. Yet the work 
was going on. The pastor received invitations from different places to preach 
the Gospel. The owner of a big factory invited him to work among his 
laborers. Thirty-two new members united with the church. 


Vienna—English Services 


Here we have three congregations, two German and one Bohemian; three 
Sunday schools, and a splendid deaconess work. Last winter one of the 
physicans to the emperor became sick and he telephoned for a deaconess of 
our home. There are many Americans, especially physicians and students of 
music in Vienna, and we began also to hold English services every Sunday. 
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The work of the Methodist Episcopal congregation in Vienna is highly appre- 
ciated by the other Protestant churches, who know that Methodism is their 
best confederate in the struggle for religious liberty. 


The Bacska 


The work in Hungary began in the so-called Bacska, a part of Southern 
Hungary near the Servian frontier. The population consists of Hungarians, 
Slovacs, Germans, Servians, and Ruihenians. We now have here four circuits, 
with five preachers and eighteen preaching places, where the Gospel is preached 
in three different languages. The new church in Ujvidek proved to be a great 
blessing. A second church was erected in Szeghegy, and since the dedication 
(October 30, 1912) the meetings there are crowded. The confidence of the 
people is strengthened through eur church property. People see that we are 
there to stay. 

Nearly all stations in the Bacska had a revival. 


Budapest 


In the beautiful capital of Hungary, Methodism got a good foothold. It 
is only six years since we began to work in Budapest, and we now have there 
a living congregation, a Book Concern, a prosperous, self-supporting home for 
young men, and we have won many friends. 

Our Conference took place in Budapest this year. Bishop Nuelsen and 
myself had an audience with the Hungarian Minister of Public Worship and 
Education, who proved to be well acquainted with Methodism as twenty years 
previously he had met a bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church on his 
voyage to Japan. Bishop Nuelsen gave a lecture on “Methodism and Social 
Problems” in the Old Parliament Buildings. I think it was a historical moment 
wlien we saw the bishop in the same place where, a few decades ago, the 
history of Hungary was made. In a short time the headquarters of the work 
will be moved from Vienna to Budapest. 


Importance of the Work 


The Balkan War changed the whole map of Southeastern Europe and 
created a new situation. It was a signal of our God for the Protestant churches 
to awaken for a long-neglected task—how can we lead those millions in South- 
eastern Europe to Christ? That even the so-called Christian nations in this 
part of the world need the Gospel nearly as much as the Turks need it we 
learned from the reports about the cruelties in the war. The key, however, to 
all these different nations is—Austria-Hungary. Here we have millions of 
Servians, Croatians, Slovacs, Ruthenians, Roumanians, Slovenians, besides the 
ten million Germans, ten million Hungarians, six million Bohemians and one 
million Italians. There are—to take only one example-—in Austria-Hungary 
about six million Servians; that is, double as many as there are in the kingdom 
of Servia. It would be impossible to begin a work in Servia, but we have full 
liberty to work among the Servians in Hungary and we have already begun to 
do it. Whatever place Austria-Hungary may take among the political powers, 
the time has come when the harvest truly is plenteous. Let us pray, therefore, 
to the Lord of the Harvest that he will send forth laborers into the harvest. 
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DENMARK CONFERENCE 


The Denmark Mission was commenced by the Rev. C. Willerup, a Dane, who 
had been preaching in Norway, and was sent from there to Denmark in 1857. The 
Denmark Mission was first denominated a Mission Conference in the Discipline of 
t900. In 1911 it became an Annual Conference. 


COPENHAGEN DISTRICT 


Anton Bast, Superintendent 
Growth 

In the district of Copenhagen a great blessing has rested upon our work 
and from all the congregations we have received good tidings about salvation 
of souls and an additional interest in our work. 

Our local preachers have in this district kept one or two series of revival 
meetings at which we saw the arm of God laid bare to save, so that our 
hearts were filled with joy and wonder. At Copenhagen we were allowed to 
sell “Foraarsblomsten’—the Spring Flower—and the 22d of April became 
indeed a festival day in our country on which we offered this flower as a 
receipt to the people in town and country who were ready to pay the little 
money that we asked for—ten ore’—to our children’s cause, and this “Spring 
Flower” has already borne such fruit that besides our first children’s home 
“Marienlyst” at Vejle we have been able to open four others, namely: the 
Babies’ Home, named the “Spring Flower,’ in No. 2 Stokhusgade, Copenhagen, 
with the kindergarten, which is just now undergoing extension; an Orphans’ 
Home—‘Carmel”—in Dalum at Odense; “Hermon” also at Odense; and the 
Orphans’ Home “Fredensdal” at Espergarde. Thus we have for this work 
five homes in all, 

Some alterations have this year been made at the interior of the Golgata 
Church, by which this place of worship. has been made more practical and 
useful for mission work. Our Sunday school work and the Junior, the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian Association work are prospering. 


Statistics 


The number of children in our Sunday schools shows an addition of 215 
pupils, so that we now have 2,006 pupils in twenty-one schools. 

The members of our congregations have also increased in number, namely: 
in full connection, 179; on trial, twenty-three; that is, 202 members in all. 
Our mission collections were 1,432 kr., which is sixty-three kr. more than last 
year. Besides this the congregations of this district have given 304 kr. to the 
paying of the Board of Foreign Missions’ debt. The. total collections are 
164,904 kr., an increase of 66,018 kr. over last year. This last thing forces 
me to stop before the question: Is our spiritual strength in accordance with 
this result? Is the spiritual life and work able to be measured by the same 
standard as the finances? I think that there will be good reasons for us to 
watch and to humble ourselves before God, that He may be able to give us His 
full blessing and grace. 


The Centralmission—Copenhagen 
Within the pastorate of the Jerusalem Church the Centralmission fills up 
1About three cents in ,UnitedjStates"currency. 
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a peculiar position because the nature and interest of this work in a special 
degree are looked upon by the public, court its favor, and are under its control. 
This branch of our work demands to be mentioned in a special way. The 
period being reported is a third year’s work, and this is, thank God, also the most 
successful one. The field of this work has been widened and enlarged to such 
a degree and so successfully that it greatly surpasses the most daring dreams 
we were dreaming when we took the first trembling step on the road, this 
road that is now lying before our feet wide and smiling. 


Attacking a City’s Problems 


The following institutions have been started in the course of the year: 


1. A babies’ home for sick mothers and little children; and, at the same 


2. A kindergarten; 

3. A home for aged and poor people at Frederic’s Hospital; 

4. Vindication of People’s Rights Society; 

5. A Bureau for Adoption, meant for poor people; 

6. An orphans’ home at Espergarde; 

7. A fresh air colony for children, boys and girls from Copenhagen. 


Lately inquiries for admittance at the Babies’ Home have been so many 
that the Centralmission has been obliged to occupy the pastor’s private house 
for this purpose, and so all the premises in No. 2 Stokhusgade have been 
reserved for “mission work” and administration. By hearing of, or by reading 
this long list of new works which have been started in less than a year, some 
might think that we worked too quickly, were building our house on sand, not 
considering how far we might be able to stretch ourselves in working and 
money giving. We mean ourselves to be in our full rights when we try to 
calm these skeptics, for not one of these works has been started simply 
because we wish this special work to be taken up. No! We have been forced 
by life’s hard and inflexible necessities to every work we commenced, to every 
branch we began. 

We took up the work in confidence in God and we are sure that He will 
be our help. Nor has the result of these two years’ work caused us to be 
anxious. All work started is highly prosperous from the far-branching slim 
work to the sale of “Fyrtaarnet,’ including the temperance and the mission 
work. All these branches, new and old, have to this day progressed and we 
are most grateful to the authorities, the newspapers and the public of Copen- 
hagen for the sympathy they have shown the Centralmission. : 

The most beautiful testimony to the favor and goodwill in which we are 
held was received on the day of the public sale of the “Spring Flower”— 
“Foraarsblomstdagen.” A long line of evil and false attacks had been made 
by a small afternoon paper in Copenhagen which tried by evil means to hurt 
the “day,” depriving the innocent children of bread and a home. Both the 
public as well as all other newspapers took great dislike to this, and showed 
their sympathy for the Centralmission by raising the sale of this little flower 
fifty per cent this year, and at the present time the Centralmission is stronger 
and more highly respected than ever before. But above all these good results, 
which are testimonies of the success of the work in the Centralmission, I feel 
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happy to be able to state that its spiritual work, including the Friday evening 
meetings and the meetings in our own congregation, have resulted in a revival, 
being the means of the conversion of a great many people and raising the 
membership in the Jerusalem Church to a high-water mark. 


The Work of a Great Institutional Church 
Our statistics will be interesting. From the beginning of June, 1912, up 
to this date we have served: 


1. 46,800 meals to children. 

2. 31,960 meals for grown-up people. 

3. Meals to 9,540 families—38,160 persons. 

4. 81,842 meals from the eating house in Borgergade and, from the Con- 
cert Hall, 960 portions. 

Night shelter given to 9,787 persons. 

Coffee and cakes served at the Friday meetings to 11,000 persons. 
3,800 portions served to women at the meetings in Borgergade. 
3,360 portions served to men at the meetings in Prinsensgade. 

9. 960 portions served at the Christmas feast in Borgergade and at the 
Concert Hall. 

10. 9,800 portions served at the Christmas feast in the basement of the 
Jerusalem Church. 

11. Employment found for men and women 32,000 days. By sale of 
“Fyrtaarnet” 27,563 days, so that 150 families out of work have made their own 
living by this sale and have found work again in the spring. The remaining 
5,000 days were employed in the town, the work being secured through the 
employment home. Besides this we paid work of the functionaries 10,856 days. 

12, Through this employment home 287 men have found permanent work in 
the country, others found work in this town. 150 women have also found per- 
manent work. 

13. Children have been sent to good homes through the adoption office. 

14. 2,749 days of nursing at the Babies’ Home. 

15. 1,200 lessons at the kindergarten. 

16. 1,620 days of nursing at the home for sick and aged people by our 
slum workers. 

17. 6,080 calls at the homes of sick and poor people by our slum workers; 
and 39,420 by other members of our church. 

18. 1,075 meetings for adults and 387 for children. 


WW AK 


(Nore: After writing the above report the Jerusalem Church at Copenhagen, the 
home of the Centralmission, was destroyed by fire. Mr. Bast sends a graphic 
account of this calamitous event.) 


Destruction of the Jerusalem Church, Copenhagen 
Out of the Ashes 


Located close to the heart of the poorer section of Copenhagen, our 
Jerusalem Church was carrying forward a most successful evangelistic and 
social settlement work, ministering annually to tens of thousands of people. 
On the morning of January 21 a man passing the church saw huge volumes of 
smoke pouring out of the windows of the building. As he was hurrying off to 
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turn in a fire alarm he met our accountant, and both hastened to the fire 
station. 

“By this time the air was so full of smoke that it attracted the attention of 
the matron in our children’s home adjoining the church. She hurried down 
to the first floor and aroused the children and the nurses. The alarm became 
general, and screams and shouts were heard on all sides. The pastor and his 
family, with a guest, Pastor Gaarde, were sleeping on the third floor. The 
cry of fire alarmed them and they started downstairs as speedily as possible. 
Remembering that others were lodging on the fourth floor, Mr. Bast hurried 
to their rescue, though nearly overcome by the smoke. When the group had 
gathered on the first floor the pastor called the roll in order to make sure 
that no one was missing. All answered to their names except one of the 
ladies. No one had seen her. ; 

Immediately one of the men exclaimed, “I will try to help her.” Rushing 
through the thick smoke, he managed to reach the lady’s room. His knock 
on the door was answered by a scream. “Be quick, madam,” he cried, “there 
is no time to spare.” Trembling, and almost overcome by smoke, the lady 
was carried downstairs. 

Meanwhile the firemen were trying to locate the blaze. The heavy smoke 
that filled the building rendered this work very difficult. Making light of the 
situation, one of the firemen said, “This fire will be extinguished in a few 
minutes. It seems to come from an overheated oven.” But hardly had the 
water begun to play in this section of the building when a crackling sound 
was heard in the upper part of the church. Two or three firemen tried to go 
in but were driven back by the smoke. It was then discovered that the loft 
also was on fire and that the connection had burned out. The firemen then 
realized how serious the matter was. It was evident that the fire had spread 
from bottom to top of the grand old building. 


The Children Saved 

But what would happen to the adjoining building where we had our 
children? Something must be done in behalf of these little ones. Across the 
street is the National Military School where live two opera singers, Mrs. 
Ulrich and Mrs. Rareby, whose husbands are teachers in the school. They 
placed the schoolrooms at our service, and prepared accommodations in the 
historical museum on the first floor. Soldiers came over and carried the 
babies to this place of refuge. Fire engines were now hurrying to the scene 
from every quarter, automobiles gathered, representatives of the press came, 
and hundreds of people hastened to see the conflagration. Wearing masks 
and dragging fire apparatus, the firemen ran down to the basement, from 
which they were immediately driven out by the dense black smoke and heat. 
One fireman who managed to get inside the church said it was “illuminated 
as for a festival, but was as hot as the infernal regions.” It was a gigantic 
fire, in which everything must perish. 


The Tower Falls 

The firemen encircled the church and vigorously attempted to overcome 
the monster. One motor engine, two steamers, three hook and ladder wagons, 
and smaller engines from all sides played water on the fire. Suddenly the 
fire burst through the roof in many different places. There was a crashing, 
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crackling, and an outburst of sparks, as if the flames exultingly exclaimed, 
“We did get through at last!” They sprang into the air as if to set the sky on 
fire, jumped and danced along the roof toward the tower, now also on ‘fire, 
and scattered sparks and flames on the adjoining houses. Just as the firemen 
were about to force a heavy pressure of water from all sides, a new danger 
appeared. It was evident that the tower, which is in the form of a heavy spire 
topped by balls and a cross, was soon to fall. In view of this fact, the work 
of extinguishing the fire had to be postponed. Ladders and engines were 
removed to places of safety, and when the tower fell at 3:46 A. M. everything 
was in readiness for the catastrophe. People in the adjoining houses had been 
aroused and taken away.- Fortunately, the tower fell inward. Amid a shower 
of sparks it sank into the center of the burning building, where the cross- 
beams broke like matches under its weight. As soon as the tower had fallen, 
the fire engines returned to their battle with the flames. 


The Morning Dawns 

Clear and cold the day broke around our gigantic ruin, and the desolation 
appeared in all its reality. In the tumult and danger of the night we could 
form no definite idea of the situation. But as the bare and majestic stone 
walls rose in air that winter’s morning, and the tower, dark and scarred and 
smoke-streaked, was sharply outlined against the sky, then we felt deeply what 
we had lost. A poor man—one of those who slept in the basement—said with a 
sigh of resignation, “Now we are homeless in a double sense.” While this 
remark struck us to the heart, at the same time it expressed in few words 
what the Jerusalem Church had become to the poor and shipwrecked in life, 
a shelter, a real home. And even in our grief we were able to give thanks to 
our Lord. 

In order to house our various enterprises we must secure quarters for 
our congregation; for our temperance activities; for our publication, “The 
Lighthouse”; rooms for the homeless and for the “out-of-works”; a boarding 
place for the children; and lodging quarters for our workers. This is no 
easy task in so crowded a city as Copenhagen, but provision will somehow 
be made for all our interests. 
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SWEDEN CONFERENCE 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was begun in Sweden by J. P. 
Larsson, who was converted in New York city, and returned to Sweden in 1853. 
The following year the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church made 
an appropriation toward his support. The Mission was organized as an Annual 
Conference in August, 1876. There are now four districts, the Novoa, the Soddra, 
the Vastra, and the Ostra. 


J. M. Errxson, Superintendent 
The Beginning 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Sweden began in 1865, 
or nearly fifty years ago. The late Rev. A. Cedarholm was then sent here as 
missionary. He came as the result of many appeals to the Missionary Board 
in New York, as well as to the Rev. C. Willerup in Copenhagen, then super- 
intendent of the work in Denmark and Norway. Years before, some Swedes 
who had been converted in America, during their visits here had preached the 
Gospel and testified to God’s power to save from all sin. Their preaching 
seemed to their fellow countrymen in general to be heresy as the State Church 
taught that it was impossible to be saved from inbred sin in this life. Never- 
theless some were converted and felt the power from the Lord on their hearts. 


Religious Condition of Sweden Fifty Years Ago 


The State Church of Sweden dates back to the days of the Lutheran 
Reformation. Now and then clergymen, as well as laymen, after having ex- 
perienced true religion ‘and its power, had witnessed for God and caused 
awakenings here and there in the country, but in general the state of things 
was about the same as in England in the time of the Wesleys. About 1830 
the Wesleyans had a minister here to look after some Englishmen who lived 
here, and this minister, Rev. George Scott, D.D., afterwards president of the 
Conference, did very much to stir up the work for God, in fact a new era 
of evangelism began for Sweden with him. 

But Scott was driven away, and everything was done by the State Church 
to bring things into the old forms again. Here and there some true believers 
joined in the work for God, but generally the teaching resulted in a mere 
theory that-men, as born in sin, could never get rid of sin. For the merits of 
Christ everyone who was baptized and outwardly professed belief in Him was 
considered entitled to heaven when he died, provided that he was obedient to 
the church and now and then partook of the Lord’s Supper for the remission 
of his sins. The witness by the Spirit of adoption was unknown, and the 
assurance of salvation from sin was impossible—rather a Christian ought to 
feel himself more and more sinful; yea, one could not draw his breath without 
sinning, but Christ had paid for our sins and He stands between the Father 
and us, so that God cannot see us, He sees only His beloved Son. 

Some individuals (especially the Baptists, who are also working here) 
held more clear views. But generally the people believed just as is said. 
And when Methodism began to work, first by Rev. J. P. Larsson (still living, 
now eighty-eight years old) and, from 1867, by Rev. V. Witting (now deceased) 
we had to encounter antagonism from every quarter. We were looked at as a 
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very dangerous sort of people, preaching, as we did, that Jesus was able 
really to save from all sjns. 


Early Success and Present Status 


The first fifteen years of our work were years of wonderful success. 
Sinners were saved by hundreds and the work took settled forms. In 1876 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in Sweden was recognized by the Govern- 
ment as a legal institution. We had then a membership of 7,211. There were 
forty-nine ministers who, with the authorization of the General Conference, 
organized the Sweden Annual Conference, with 35 legalized churches. Now 
(1913) we have 133 members of Conference, 181 local preachers, and a mem- 
bership of 17,637. This is the result of forty-eight years of faithful work. 
The financial side of the work is very encouraging. We have 160 churches 
and thirty-five parsonages, worth 3,737,516 kronor (debt 1,623,440 kr.). For 
ministerial support our people gave last year 190,852 kr., for current expenses 
142,744 kr., and for benevolent purposes 41,728 kr. We have 18,863 children 
in our Sunday schools, 6,015 Seniors and 4,128 Juniors in our Epworth Leagues. 
We have also Methodist Brotherhoods; deaconess work; auxiliaries of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society; a Theological School and a Book Con- 
cern; one weekly church paper; one weekly Sunday school paper, and a 
monthly for young people. 


The Outlook for the Future 


There is a large work for Methodism to do in this country. And how this 
work shall be done will depend upon whether or not we are able to conform to 
the needs of the present time. We must be true to the old Gospel and keep 
abreast of intellectual and Christian development in every respect. The nation 
is facing a crisis. Though, on the whole, our Swedish people are not behind 
any other with reference to general culture, yet they do not keep up with the © 
foremost nations in industrial work, politics and social reforms. But there 
is a general awakening in this respect, and these questions take such hold on 
the people that it sometimes seems as if they have no time for religious things. 
Rationalism and materialism are always at work. On the other hand, the old 
State Church, which has adopted many of our methods (which they at first con- 
demned) has begun to work eagerly, and many of their ministers—as well as 
laymen—are converted and zealous men. The Mission Friends (Waldenstron- 
ians, as they are also called) as well as the Baptists are also working power- 
fully. And it is only a question of time when the separation between Church 
and State will be completed. 


The General Conference Program of Social Service 


In these circumstances it is evident that the Methodist Church is here by 
the providence of God. And I am quite sure that before long we will have 
an abundant harvest if we only sow in endurance and keep abreast of the 
times. May the Lord help us so to do! 

The resolutions adopted by the General Conference with respect to the 
social problems of the day help much to secure the interest of our people. The 
Temperance Movement in Sweden, originally started by a Methodist, is ad- 
vancing. Some months ago the Prime Minister of State did not hesitate 
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openly to profess himself a total abstainer and a friend of general and per- 
manent prohibition. 

It may truly be said that we have an open door and a big work. Let 
nobody think that it is of little importance, or that we could just as well 
merge into the old State Church here, for this would surely be to betray the 
Lord Who has called us and given us so many opportunities. He wants us 


to be true witnesses to Him Who has given to us our place in just this branch 
of His church. 


NORWAY CONFERENCE 


The work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was begun in Norway by the 
Rey. Olaf. P. Petersen, who was converted in New York city, and returned to his 
native land, arriving in Fredrikstad in December, 1853. In August, 1876, the Nor- 

way Mission was organized as a Conference. There are now three districts, Bergen, 
' Kristiania, and Trondhjem. 


No report. 
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ITALY CONFERENCE 


The Italy Conference includes the churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Italy, and the churches for Italians in Switzerland. E 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1871. The first annual meeting 
of the Italy Mission was held in September, 1874. In March, 1881, the Italy Con- 
ference was organized. 


ROME DISTRICT 


The Rome District includes the Methodist mission work in the central part of 
Italy and all the work in the northern part except that in Lombardy and Piedmont. 


Rome 


Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1871, when the Rev. Leroy M. 
Vernon, the first superintendent of the mission, arrived. Other Mission Boards at 
work here are the English Baptist Missionary Society, the “Deaconess Institution 
at Kaiserswerth,” the London Society for Promoting Christianity Among the Jews, 
the Southern Baptist Convention, and the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society. 

Missionaries: Rev. Walling Clark and Mrs. Clark, Rev. Bertrand M. Tipple and 
Mrs. Tipple. W. F. M. S.: Misses Edith Burt (on furlough), Mary B. Sweet, and 
Edith T. Swift. 

Institutions: Methodist College, Publishing House. W. F.-M. S.: Crandon 
Institute, Girls’ Home School, Isabel Nursery. 


Watiinc CLark, Superintendent 


Evangelistic Campaign 

Early in the year an evangelistic campaign was organized by the district 
superintendent and plans laid for the holding of institutes in different parts 
of the district, which had as their special purpose the study of the best evangelis- 
tic methods and a deepening of the spiritual life of all our workers. The first 
of these institutes was held at Savona in the Italian Riviera, and was productive 
of blessing to all who were present, and gave a new spiritual impulse to the 
entire work. 

During the subsequent months revival services were held in several of the 
churches of the district under the direction of the superintendent. The Italian 
pastors proved themselves to be devoted and efficient leaders in this work. 
Results were noticeable in the congregations at Genoa, Bologna, Pisa, Forli, and 
Rome. Though statistics are by no means an indication of the real influence 
of our efforts in Italy, yet it may be well to add that at the last Conference the 
number of probationers reported, on the Rome District alone, was 382, an 
increase of 210 over the previous year. Though we lose a large number of mem- 
bers each year by emigration or by removal to other parts of Italy where we 
have no churches, there was still a good net increase in the number of members 
on the district, seventy-three more than the previous year being reported. 


Genoa, Bologna, Venice, Forli 


In Genoa we have an interesting and growing Sunday school, which has 
a normal class and a cradle roll, as well as the intervening classes. There is 
also a special gathering of the children on Thursday afternoon. The superin- 
tendent of this school, who is very devoted to her work, is a daughter of the 
lieutenant-general commanding the military garrison at Genoa. 

The church at Bologna has increased in numbers and taken a step forward in 
the matter of self-support. An annual financial statement is published by the 
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Official Board and the brethren are endeavoring to reach the point where they 
will no longer require help from outside sources. 

The congregations in Venice have been steadily increasing, especially those 
at the services on Sunday evenings. We are, however, greatly handicapped by 
the unattractive condition of the audience room. The position of the building 
is excellent, being close to Saint Mark’s Square, but it is essential to a successful 
development of this congregation that the church building should be thoroughly 
renovated. 

We have a genuine Methodist Circuit in connection with the church at Forli. 
In addition to this city there are five others where we have stations visited by 
our pastor, among these being the points Ravenna and Rimini. An interesting 
work is being carried on in the country villages where we have the active 
cooperation of a colporteur of the American Bible Society. If our friends 
could be present at some of the crowded gatherings in these villages where 
the people eagerly listen to the preaching of the Gospel, they would better appre- 
ciate what our church is doing for the evangelization of the people in Italy. 


Pisa and the Caruthers Institute 


There has been steady progress in the congregation at Pisa, which is greatly 
strengthened by the Caruthers Institute for Girls. This school was offered to 
the Board of Foreign Missions several years ago but was not accepted. It is 
therefore entirely independent financially of our regular work. However, the 
president of the Board of Managers is the present superintendent of the Rome 
District and the director of the school is the pastor of our church. In this 
institution there are ten teachers and 150 pupils, the larger part of these being 
connected with our church or Sunday school. During the last year the Sunday 
school has had a notable development. The number of scholars increased from 
48 to 104. Every Thursday afternoon the pastor holds what he calls ‘‘a school 
of religion,’ which is divided into three classes following a graduated course 
of religious instruction, 


Rome 

Rome is the chief center of our church in Italy, and nearly all of the special 
departments have their headquarters here. Among these there has prevailed 
an excellent spirit during the year which has been due in part to the weekly 
prayer meeting held each Tuesday afternoon in the home of the district superin- 
tendent. Some of these meetings have been seasons of great spiritual refresh- 
ment and inspiration. For two weeks previous to Easter Italian revival services 
were held in the Rome Church in charge of the pastor, Dr. Alfredo Taglialatela. 
In these meetings forty persons publicly announced their decision to accept Christ 
and thirty-four of them were received upon probation. Among the converts 
were an army officer, a bank cashier, a law student, two students of the Academy 
of Fine Arts, several heads of families of the better social class, a young lady 
of a wealthy family who was about to take the veil as a nun in one of the 
monastic orders, and a worthy and well-educated Roman Catholic priest. One 
of the converts testified: “I have always thought that there must be a religion 
like this, and now I rejoice that I have found it.” A young lady said: “When 
I rose to declare my desire to stand henceforth with Christ and His Gospel it 
seemed that a hundred hands were pulling me down to keep me from obeying 
the inspiration that I felt in my heart.” Another young lady, who was a visitor 
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in Rome, testified: “I must go back to my native town, the old city of Capua, 
but I shall declare the great things which the Lord has done for me de I 
know that I must face bitter opposition and endure much persecution. 


A Big Sunday Evening Congregation 

The Sunday evening evangelistic services conducted by Dr. Taglialatela 
have been steadily attended by audiences varying from 500 to 1,000 people, scores 
of whom have given evidence privately of their full acceptance of the Gospel 
of Christ, though many have not yet the courage to separate themselves from 
their families and their friends, as they would be compelled to do if they should 
unite with our church. There is no question whatever that the number of persons 
who are brought each year to a personal faith in Jesus Christ through the 
preaching of the Gospel in our congregations throughout Italy is from three to 
five times as many as those who formerly united with our church. 


THE ROME COLLEGIO 


B. M. Tippre, President 
A New Collegio for the New Italy 


At three o'clock in the afternoon of January 24, 1914, Methodism began te 
write a new chapter of her history in Rome. At that hour the president of the 
Methodist Collegio signed the legal papers which transferred to the possession 
of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church 27,000 
square meters of ground on Monte Mario to be used as the site for the great 
new collegio. 


Dr. Arnold on Monte Mario 


Dr. Arnold, visiting Rome, wrote home to England: “Monte Mario is the 
highest, boldest, and most prominent part of the line, and has the Tiber at the 
foot of it... . Here we stood, on a most delicious evening, the ilex and the 
gumcistus in great profusion about us, the slope below full of vines and olives, 
the cypresses above our heads, and before our eyes all that one has read of in 
Roman history—the course of the Tiber between the hills that bound it; beyond, 
the Apennines; the distant and higher summits still quite white with snow; 
in front, the Alban hills; on the right, the campagna to the sea; and just beneath 
us the whole length of Rome, ancient and modern—Saint Peter’s and the 
Coliseum, rising as the representative of each—the Pantheon, the Ayventine, the 
Quirinal, all the well-known objects distinctly laid before us. One may safely 
say that the world cannot contain many views of such mingled beauty and 
interest as this.” ; 

The spot from which Dr. Arnold had this vision is now the property of 
Methodism, dedicated to the young manhood of the New Italy. Rising three 
hundred and ninety feet from the Via Trionfale, along which Julius Czsar passed 
on his triumphal entry to Rome, the new Collegio will stand out not only before 
the eyes of the capital, but also before the eyes of the entire kingdom. 


An Institution to Represent Evangelical Christianity 


With growing urgency the need for a great evangelical collegio has been 
felt for several years by the leaders of our work in Italy. There is none such 
in the peninsula. Three years ago the search was begun for a suitable location 
for such an institution. Scores of plots were visited, but none exactly answered 
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the purpose until they were led to the crest of Monte Mario. Many have gone 
to the hilltop since that first trip—bishops, college presidents, laymen, ministers, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians—and without a single exception the verdict 
has been: “It is wonderful! You must have it!” and many have added, “And 
Pil help you!” 


Views of Bishop Anderson and Dr. Crawford 


A year ago Bishop Anderson spent a few days in Rome. From Monte Mario 
he had his first view of the Eternal City and its environs, then he wrote to Dr. 
Tipple, at that time in America: “I have today seen the proposed site for the 
new collegio. I write to say that it seems to me perfectly ideal. If we can 
plant ourselves strongly on that splendid, spacious hill-top it will mean a new 
day, not only for our work, but for the New Italy. God prosper you in your 
great enterprise. If our Methodist laymen could only see what I have seen 
today it would not take them long to put the money in our hands for land, 
buildings, and endowment.” 

More recently, Dr. Crawford, president of Allegheny College, visited the 
spot and afterward said: ‘I have just come down from Monte Mario where I 
have seen the site for our new Methodist College in Rome. Everything that 
could be asked for in the location of a college is there. The ground is high and 
commands a superb view of almost the whole city. One looks down on Saint 
Peter’s and the Vatican gardens. I rather like that feature. Much might be 
said of the pines, the cedars, and the eucalyptus, the ivy, and all the rest, but 
it is enough to say there is no other location anywhere in the vicinity of Rome 
so well suited for a college. If twenty Methodist laymen whom I know could 
see what I saw this afternoon and feel what I felt there would be a million 
dollars forthcoming at once to put up buildings and endow this college of ours, 
the ground for which is already in our possession. Methodism greatly needs 
such a college here, and Italy needs it; it could be filled with boys and young 
men almost immediately. The open door of opportunity is one which ought to 
be entered at once.” 


Action by the Board 

At the October meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions in New York 
the plan for strengthening our work in Italy by erecting an adequate collegio 
to meet the demand of the new nation was discussed and authorization was given 
to purchase the southern end of Monte Mario for this purpose. This first step 
has been taken in the assurance that American Methodism, alive to her oppor- 
tunity in the educational field, will stretch her arms across the sea to erect on 
this commanding hill a collegio for young men. A collegio that with the highest 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual ideals shall train in the coming generations 
many leaders for this new Italy. 


Taking Possession 

Special services were held on March 17, 1914, to mark the act of taking 
possession of the new site, which looks down on the Milvian Bridge, the scene 
of Constantine’s victory in A. D. 312. Among those present besides Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen, Dr. B. M. Tipple, and Dr. Walling Clark, were Dr. William 
Burgess, president of the Wesleyan Methodist Church in Italy; Rev. Ernest 
W. Bysshe, superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Church in France; 
Professor Vittorio Bani, Lawyer Mastrogiovanni, and others. In his address to 
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the assembled guests Bishop Nuelsen spoke of the inspiration for study derived 
from the wonderful view thus presented from this site. “The eye looks upon 
buildings and places that are connected with the great epoch-making events in the 
history of the world—history, law, religion, art, in fact all spheres of civilized 
life through the centuries have felt the influence of this marvelous Eternal City 
at the feet of the new collegio. We do not intend to build a school merely to 
gratify denominational pride. Our ardent desire is to render the greatest 
possible service by training the coming leaders of a great nation. At the root of 
all education lies information, knowledge. This collegio is to impart the latest 
information as to the facts of life. But Christian education proceeds from 
information to interpretation. Knowledge is the answer to the question: ‘What 
is it?? Wisdom gave the answer to the further question: ‘What does it mean?’ 
What do the facts of life mean? The Christian interpretation links all life 
to a living God, who made Himself known in sundry ways, especially in Jesus 
Christ, His Son. It is a great time in which we are living, full of problems, 
but full of opportunities, a mighty challenge for men of strength. Men who 
are strong in body and mind, with high ideals, wide visions, lofty aims and 
consecrated purposes, are to go from this place to do a man’s work for Christ 
and the country.” 

Turning to Dr. Tipple, the bishop concluded his address by saying that 
just as this place can be seen from all parts of Rome, the work that is to be 
done here will be watched by world-wide Methodism, nay, by all Protestantism, 
and will be followed by the prayers and the best wishes of all who love the 
cause of the Master. “I envy you your position as leader of this most remarkable 
and significant work ever undertaken by Protestantism in Italy. I covet for you 
and your enterprise the highest measure of success and pray that the fullness 
of the blessing of the Master may rest upon you and the new collegio for the 
New Italy.” 

NAPLES DISTRICT 


_ . The Naples District_includes the work south of the Turin and Rome Districts, 
including the island of Sicily. This district comprises about one third of the area 
of Italy. This district was organized by the setting off of the southern part of the 
Adriatic and Mediterranean Districts at the Conference session of May, 1908. 


Naples 


Naples is the chief seaport of Italy. It is situated on the west coast, about 
150 miles from Rome, 
Missionaries: Rev. Almon W. Greenman and Mrs. Greenman. 


A. W. GREENMAN, Superintendent 
Increase in Evangelistic Spirit 


The year 1913 has been one of encouraging, if not specially marked, advance 
in all of our principal departments of ‘work. The revival spirit which began to 
appear in a more particular way with the opening and dedicatory services of the 
new building in Naples has been manifest in other stations and has given a tone 
and efficiency in the other lines of activity. Not having by me at this writing 
the full statistical reports of the year I am unable to make accurate and complete 
comparisons, but that quality of spirit and service and life which has been 
and is the crowning glory of the Wesleyan movement is becoming ours in 
larger measure, and is preparing the way of the particular work of Methodism 
in Italy as a church as well as her larger part, under Divine providence, in 
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the building of the new and greater Italy as a great Christian power among 
the nations of the world. 


The Naples Building 


In a more detailed description several things in relation to the different 
stations are worth noting: 

The strategic value of our new location in Naples has been more than ever 
demonstrated in these past months. Multitudes are literally coming to know 
of Methodism and its work, even though they may not cross the threshold of 
our chapel. And the latter has continued to be filled with eager listeners at its 
services, while revival services have, from time to time, greatly stimulated the 
faith and energy of the congregation and brought a goodly number into the 
church. 


The Circuits 


In Sicli, which is the most important point of our work in Sicily, Brother 
Schiro continues to win the confidence of the community and add new and 
faithful souls to the communion. He has repeatedly been obliged, because of 
the inadequacy of our chapel, to preach in the public piazza and has served on 
important public committees, securing for our work public recognition of its 
value and place in the city life. Some persecution troubled Brother Scorza for 
a while in our newly opened meetings in and about Catanzaro, but the authorities 
obliged the persecuting priest and his friends to desist, and now, as a result, we 
have a more open door and more numerous friends for our cause. Brother 
Collosi, at Bari, has been extending his activities to other cities besides our old 
station of Forli, with the prospect of new and partly self-supporting work being 
organized. At Spinazzola Brother Gualtiere has infused new life and confidence 
in all the meetings and work, and particularly among the young people. Brother 
Beltrami has continued his strong preaching in Ancona and his evangelistic 
tours to nearby points with most encouraging results. The outlook is for a 
good year ahead. 
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FRANCE MISSION CONFERENCE 


The France Mission Conference occupies that section of France lying between the 
Rhone River, the Mediterranean, and Italy. The centers of Methodism in this region 
are Marseille, Lyon, Toulon, Grenoble, Chambery, Trevoux, and Albertville, the first 
two of which rank next to Paris among the cities of France as to population. 

France was approved as a mission field of the Methodist Episcopal Church by 
the General Missionary Committee in November, 1906. In the following May Bishop 
Burt appointed workers to begin mission work in the region, and in July, 1908, 
the organization of the mission was perfected at Lyon. 


Grenoble 


Grenoble (population, 75,000) is a beautiful city in the Alps and the seat of a 
university whose courses attract more foreign students than any other French uni- 
versity outside of Paris, averaging over 1,000 a year. The large majority of these 
students come from Roman Catholic Europe. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in the fall of 1907. 

Missionaries: Rev. Ernest W. Bysshe and Mrs. Bysshe. 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: Women Students’ Hostel. 


Ernest W. ByssHE, Superintendent 


The year 1913 marks the close of the sixth year of activity for our Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in France. The moment is opportune for a brief glance at 
the situation, in the country at large, among the ecclesiastical organizations, 
and within our own ranks. Then perhaps there may come to us some lessons 
to be learned, and some inspiration to guide us in our future work in this land, 
which from its peculiar position, its remarkable history, and the unique oppor- 
tunities it offers to the evangelical forces, ought to be called, ‘““The Strategic 
Missionary-field of the Western World.” Pope Pius X was right in saying to 
a band of French pilgrims, “Your country must be considered as missionary 
territory.” 


Attitude of French People Toward Christianity 


In the last year’s report, mention was made of the general misgiving, the 
hesitation and doubt that had begun to creep into the minds of the French in 
regard to the boasted all-sufficiency of atheism, and the socialistic panacea for 
the ills of modern society. During the year this attitude has been becoming more 
noticeable and more clearly defined. 

The intellectual world through such leaders as Bergson, Boutroux, Poincaré, 
Buisson, and others, has already advanced far to meet the Christian demand in 
philosophy and science. A recent publication on “The Present Status of 
Materialism,” a compilation of addresses on this central theme delivered in 
Paris, cannot but prove comforting to every Christian thinker who is interested 
in the future of Christianity in France. 

A recent writer in “Le Matin” makes the statement, purposely exaggerated, 
but nevertheless containing a suggestion of truth, “In order to be a la mode 
in France today a novel must make its leading characters devout and convert 
the villain (if there be one) by the end of the chapter.” 


Altruistic Syndicalism 
It is too early to say that the movement has reached the working classes, 
though evidences are not wanting that atheistic syndicalism has already passed 


the zenith and is beginning to feel the first breath of a chilling sunset. The 
ranks are not being recruited with the fiery impetuosity of the past decade. 
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The fact is that the sway of atheistic materialism with all its ramifications 
is being undermined in France by its own failure to make good its pretension 
to replace Christianity as a code of morals or a remedy for the ills of society. 
Laic morality is being weighed in the balances, and the fact that it is being 
found wanting is slowly percolating through the strata of ignorant, fanatical! 
opposition to Christianity found so largely among the workingmen. Lacking the 
cohesive power of a common devotion, and torn by the forces of egotism, atheisrm 
is gradually disintegrating. It would substitute itself for Christianity in the 
hearts and consciences of the nation. It lacks one essential, a Christ, living 
and dying for his enemies, and rising triumphant over sin and the grave. Till 
this modern substitute for Christianity can produce a leader of that type, its 
efforts are bound to be fruitless. 

So long as the atheistic propaganda was confined to criticizing the prevailing 
type of Christianity its success was unbounded. But faced with the necessity 
to create a suitable substitute, inspiring the necessary self-mastery in the 
multitudes, it has most miserably failed. 


The Antagonism of Secularism 


In the face of this disintegration there is rising an extreme section more 
militant than its predecessors, a laicism that is at heart as clerical as the extreme 
branch of the Roman hierarchy. In proportion as its hold upon the masses 
diminishes, its furor and impetuosity increases. It is animated by the same 
spirit of intolerant tyranny as was the Spanish Inquisition. Its controlling 
spirit is hatred, its ambition the destruction of all that will not abjectly submit. 
It comes to the front with a definite program of action, throughout the whole 
of which breathes the spirit of animosity and strife. Needless to say it is fore- 
doomed to failure. Its chief result will be to prove the claims of the opposite 
party and hasten the day of their triumph. 


Condition of the Roman Catholic Church 


On the other hand, the Roman Catholic hierarchy, facing a situation that 
demanded reorganization and a vigorous policy to save itself from utter destruc- 
tion, promptly availed itself of the freedom from the galling control of the 
State afforded it by the law of separation. It has begun to copy the methods 
of the church in Protestant lands, and today it stands as a veritable phenomenon 
in ecclesiastical history. 

An organization, essentially autocratic, that has no epithets strong enough 
to condemn modern theories of representative government, that most pro- 
foundly distrusts all laic intervention, it may be seen today in France in full 
evolution toward the modernism so much condemned. Laymen’s committees 
now considered necessary in each parish are joined together in cantonal (county) 
organizations, which in turn are grouped together in a diocesan organization 
having jurisdiction over all the groups in the diocese. It is true that the laymen 
are closely watched in everything and that their activity is confined to obeying 
the orders of the clergy. But it is a beginning. It is a striking example of the 
flexibility of Roman Catholicism. An organization which has as its motto 
“Semper eadem” furnishes today in France an astonishing example of ecclesiasti- 
cal acrobatism ! 

But in all its accommodation to the spirit of the times, there is an under- 
current of “semper eadem” as strong as the undertow that sucks the unwary’ 
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swimmer out to his death. There is the same thirst for domination, the same 
hatred of Republican principle. The church adopting laymen’s committees — 
because they are essential to the success of her program, plans through the 
present concession to the modern spirit, to overthrow all that modern civilization 
holds dear. In France today the.Roman Catholic Church represents reaction, 
and with her immense organization, more ultramontane than ever, stands a 
menace to the future of the republic. 


The Significance of Poincare’s Election to the Presidency 

Between these two militant camps, extreme atheistic and extreme clerical, 
stands the great mass of the French nation, numbering fully two thirds of 
the entire population. They are weary with this modern religious warfare and 
demand the period of “detent et apaisement,’’ which Briand vainly endeavored 
to inaugurate over three years ago. 

That they are already making themselves felt was shown in the election 
of M. Poincaré to the presidency. He is a sincere Republican, but represents 
the sentiment of this majority. Against him a militant anticlerical candidate 
was brought forward and every means used to make Poincaré withdraw in his 
favor. It was only the strongly expressed sentiment of the nation at large 
that induced him to stand and the representatives of the people to elect him. 


The Heart-cry of a Nation for God 


To him who can read the signs of the times it is evident that the greatest 
need of the nation is a new revelation of God. Out of the shadowy realms of 
undefined desire there is welling up a heart-cry, that to the ear of the prophet 
sounds like the cry of the wandering child seeking the pathway leading to his 
father’s house. The times are ripening for another Joan of Arc, a deliverer, 
not from an alien foe, but from the parasites of lust, and greed, and class hatred, 
and irreligion. 

There is no doubt that the Roman Catholic stands to benefit from this state 
of affairs. All the elements of a great national revival are here, profound 
unrest, spiritual hunger, and anxiety. It is little short of heart-breaking to 
think that in*the face of such possibilities a great ecclesiastical institution stands 
unmoved except by a fierce desire for revenge upon its political enemies and 
a determination to use every opportunity to crush and destroy the present system 
of government. Should she succeed, she will retard the spiritual development of 
the nation by at least another generation. 


Clerical Antagonism in the Republic 


In reading the many examples of “La Bonne Press” (the newspapers sub- 
sidized by the church), one is made to feel that the chief occupation of the 
editorial staff is not agitation for social reform or suppression of drunkenness 
and vice, but the search for evidence against the republic. The crimes most 
largely featured are those committed by Republican officials against the church 
or its clerical supporters. 

The eldest daughter of the church asks bread, and her mother is busy 
gathering a choice selection of stones with which to feed her famishing child. 
The greatest menace to a nation-wide revival in France is the political ambitions 
of Rome and the French clericals! 

The best solution for the religious problem of France is a sweeping move- 
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‘ment toward Protestantism. This would cause the Roman Catholic Church to 
adopt a totally different attitude and one that would mean marvelous things. 
for both France and the church. 


The Position of Evangelical Christianity 


There is an unprecedented opportunity at the present time for the evangelical 
forces of France. Many signs indicate it clearly. Every society engaged in 
evangelization is confronted with opportunities it cannot grasp, because of the 
meagerness of the resources in men and money at its disposal. The problem 
of how to meet this demand presses heavily upon the religious leaders. Every 
society is calling for men till any man who has the slightest qualifications for 
the spiritual direction of a work can be sure of employment. 

I shall not soon forget an interview I had this summer with one of the 
leaders in evangelical work in the North of France. It appears that, overwhelmed 
with the calls to which they could not respond, they had sent this worker to 
urge our coming to that great industrial field. They offered us every assistance 
in their power that the Gospel might be preached to the thousands of working- 
men in great centers as yet unoccupied. It was most painful to have to refuse, 
explaining that we also in our own fields were forced to refuse calls to which it 
was utterly impossible to respond. 


Evangelize or Perish 

The watchword in the recent national convention of evangelical workers 
was “Evangelize or Perish.” The tone was distinctly aggressive. All seemed 
to feel that the greatest need of France was a Protestantism on fire for souls. 
We felt that the greatest need of Protestantism was a French equivalent of the 
Wesleyan revival! When one looks upon Protestantism where the Methodist 
revival has not borne its fruit, one cannot but thank God for Methodism in 
Anglo-Saxon lands. The evangelical spirit of Protestantism in these countries, : 
its aggressiveness, its spiritual emphasis, it owes, under God, to the work of the 
Wesleyan movement. Y 


French Protestantism 

Let us not be misunderstood at this point. We do not decry French 
Protestantism, far from it! As we studied that gathering of representative 
leaders; noting the unity of spirit, among elements so diverse, and remembering 
that strict mental honesty is the characteristic feature of French intellectuality, 
we admired the striking manifestation of Christian charity. Listening to the 
discussions, and learning something of the extent of the efforts being put forth 
by the little Gideon’s Band, one could not but admire the people and the church 
that had produced them. 

Protestantism in France has had to struggle against overwhelming odds from 
the very beginning of its history. It has had to fight a foe infinitely stronger 
in point of number, wealth, and position, a foe that fought without conscience 

‘or pity. Only one in sixty of the population is even nominally Protestant, 
how great then have been its limitations in the line of activity! 

Great city missions, that are doing so much for the urban life of England 
are utterly impossible in France, owing to the lack of a working force, the 
great Protestant constituency to which to appeal. 

But after all allowance has been made, undoubtedly the greatest lack in 
French Protestantism is the spirit of the Wesleyan revival. While giving all 
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praise to the splendid work of our sister Methodist Church, the largest part 
of which has undoubtedly been its evangelical and evangelizing influence upon ° 
the Protestant Church of France, still it must be confessed that it has not, up 
to the present, been able to accomplish results in any way comparable to that 
of Methodism in Anglo-Saxon lands. 

French Protestantism is still too Calvinistic, and Calvinism has never pro- 
duced a great and lasting revival. The mission of Methodism to the other 
Protestant churches in France, has its noblest work yet to do. We pray God 
that the two sister Methodist churches may be granted the privilege of accom- 
plishing this work. 


The Unchurched Majority 


But there is no doubt that our chief mission is to the great unchurched 
majority of France. Our experience during the past year has confirmed our 
conviction that Episcopal Methodism has its most important mission to the 
ex-Roman Catholic population. Our bishopric is a strong asset in this direction, 
and enables us the more easily to win their sympathy and confidence. It is 
impossible to take time to mention the data upon which this judgment is built, 
but they are ample. 


Bourgneuf 


Let us review briefly the events that seem to be more especially worthy of 
preservation in the annals of our history. 

Last year during the Conference session Bishop Nuelsen came with us 
to our tent service at Bourgneuf; where, as a result of our evangelistic campaign 
in the tent, a group of sixty people came forward and took upon them the vows 
of our church. Since then a neat chapel has been erected, with pastor’s residence, 
at a cost of 16,000 frs. the total expense of which has been borne by three friends 
of the superintendent. The chapel stands today as an advance guard in the 
territory which it has become our most sacred ambition to win for God and 
Protestantism. ¢ 

Our friends at Bourgneuf were delighted and greatly encouraged by the 
special visit of the bishop to dedicate the chapel the 20th of April. From all 
parts the people came to attend the dedication services and thronged the edifice 
to its utmost capacity. 


Anti-evangelical Campaign in the Press 


In this connection it is interesting to note that we had our first introduction 
to the methods of the twin enemies of evangelical work in France, the Royalists 
and Clericals. Early in the summer two of their papers began a propaganda 
against us that continued nearly two months. It is noteworthy that our teach- 
ings were not once attacked. It was not as Protestants we were assailed, but as 
foreigners, German army officers who had come in disguised as preachers to 
prepare the way for the German army that planned to come on later! Our 
headquarters they found out to be in Belgium, neutral territory, from which the © 
line of campaign is being directed. Suspicion, fear, and chauvinism were the 
sentiments appealed to. As for religion, there was not any appeal made to it 
during the entire campaign! 


Commendation of Missionary Evangelicals 


But perhaps the opinion of another set of authorities, Messieurs Favre, 
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Dardier, and Hoffer, leaders in the Evangelical Society of Geneva, will prove 
more interesting. They have visited our work at intervals during the last two 
years. During the month of July they spent a few days in Savoy visiting and 
preaching for us at different points. They all wrote me after their return home 
the most encouraging and enthusiastic letters. One says, “I want to tell you 
how much I am impressed by your whole work in Savoy. To think and to 
see all you have accomplished in so short a time is really wonderful.” M. Favre 
sums it all up in the following words, “We bless God for the success He has 
given you, the workers He has brought across your pathway, and the wisdom 
and spirituality with which the work is being conducted. May God continue to 
bless your efforts and give you much joy in the work, in multiplying the resources 
of men and money at your disposal.” 


Visit of Dr. George Heber Jones 

We have also had the delightful visit of Dr. George Heber Jones, one of the 
office secretaries of our Missionary Society. He visited and examined the work 
thoroughly, and his kindly suggestions and brotherly advice were a great 
blessing to the superintendent. Everywhere he went his glad smile, simplicity, 
and deep religious enthusiasm made friends for him and for our work. Con- 
cerning the tangible results of his visit, there are rumors of which we shall 
be prepared to say more in our next report. 


Work at Gressy-sur-Isere 


Concerning our tent campaign this summer we shall use ten words of the 
tablet to Sir Christopher Wren in Saint Paul’s Cathedral in London. “He 
who would see his monument, let him look about him.” Six months ago the 
village in which we held our Annual Conference was without any preaching of 
the Gospel. One or two families only had heard of us through friends in other 
places. An invitation was brought just before the opening of the season and 
after prayer and investigation was accepted. The result of the campaign is 
the chapel in which the Conference met this year. While we cannot yet say 
that multitudes have been converted, still we do know that many have been 
brought into contact with the Gospel, they wish to learn more of our teaching, 
are willing to submit to the rules of our church. Some have been definitely won 
for Christ and many are on the way, of this result we are sure. 

The present chapel has been secured as the result of an arrangement with 
the proprietor. Instead of buying we have rented on long lease, the proprietor 
making the alterations necessary. If later on we wish to purchase we have 
plenty of time to arrange accordingly. This plan we have followed in Albert- 
ville, where we shall have a beautiful little chapel shortly ready for dedication. 
This plan we hope to be able to follow in other cases. It is cheaper and more 
prudent. 


Our Situation 

In spite of the campaign conducted by our enemies the work is progressing 
at every station, and new calls continue to come in. A new valley is about to be 
opened to us, by a friend who offers to accompany our colporteur on his rounds 
there and introduce him. He tells us that some friends are about to rent a hall 
and turn if over to us. In two of the chief towns of the valley friends are 
waiting patiently the moment when we can come, while different mountain 
villages are accessible. 
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A glance throughout the whole field shows this fact most plainly, we are 
undermanned and poorly equipped at every point. At Toulon where different 
sections of the city are open to us and villages in the vicinity will welcome 
us, we ought to put in an extra worker. Lyon, with its 650,000 population 
including the surrounding towns and villages easily accessible, can never be 
worked by one man alone. Grenoble, our headquarters, has to get along with 
one worker for the student hostel in addition to Pastor Galland. We hope soon 
to be able to make better provision for the reinforcement of our staff in the 
cities. Until we man our work better we cannot hope for any large success in 
our city work. 


Statistics and Results 


The statistics this year, notwithstanding the fact that we have had to 
practically close Chambery, are encouraging. In our membership we have an 
increase of forty-three per cent to record, bringing our number up to the total 
of 426 members and probationers. I am pleased to see that the brethren are 
becoming more careful in their estimates as to our adherents. In the earlier 
years the estimate was exaggerated, judging from the present returns. Our 
receipts show a diminution, which while it can be explained satisfactorily, yet 
gives me the occasion to emphasize the necessity of doing our utmost to 
encourage our people to give. As soon as possible let the people have their own 
finance committees and let them have charge of expending their own collections. 

Care is necessary in regard to our registers for our ‘‘Associations cultuelles.” 
We are loyal to the republic and its laws, and consequently we have conformed 
to the statutes in forming these associations. The records must be properly kept, 
especially as to the annual meeting and the changes in the local bureau and 
membership. A hostile administration might make it difficult for us otherwise. 


Our Goal 


While working in the most fraternal spirit with the members of all the 
churches, Protestant and Catholic, our special mission is to the great unchurched 
mass, the vast majority of the nation. The most difficult, the most wicked, 
and the most suspicious part of the nation? Perhaps, yet we have come to 
France especially for them. If our Gospel cannot reach them then it is a 
failure! Let us get a message that will! We plan to give attention especially 
to the most available element in France for us. We have the Gospel for them, 
we have the church polity most suitable to their mentality, a real church home 
where they can find the liberty, equality, and fraternity, so dear to the heart 
of every citizen of France. 
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RUSSIA MISSION 


Russia Mission includes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
Russian Empire, except the Finnish and Swedish work in Finland. Russia proper is 
larger than all the rest of Europe, having a territory 6,000 miles’ from east to west 
and 2,500 miles from north to south, with a cosmopolitan population of 173,059,900, 
among whom there are 113,355,000 Russians; 18,345,000 Turks and Tartars; 
10,730,000 Poles; 7,788,000 Ugro-Finns, including Karelians and Esthonians; 
6,750,000 Jews; 4,153,000 Lithuanians and_ Letts; 2,770,000 Germanic, including 
Swedes; 1,904,000 Cartwelians; 1,558,000 Caucasian tribes; 1,588,000 Armenians; 
692,000 Mongolians; and 3,461,000 of other nationalities, of whom there are more 
than twenty-five in number. Religiously Russia’s 173 millions are grouped approxi- 
mately as follows: Greek Orthodox (Pravoslavyn) 120,970,000; Mohammedans, 
18,742,000; Roman Catholic, 15,420,000; Protestants, 8,324,000; Jews, 6,750,000. 
Other Christians 1,661,000; other non-Christians 865,000. Among these various 
peoples there are perhaps fully 150,000,000 who have yet to hear their first Gospel 
sermon. 

Saint Petersburg 


Saint Petersburg (population 1,908,000) is the capital of Russia. The holding 
of regular meetings under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
begun in 1907. 

Missionary: Rev. George A. Simons. 


Grorce A. Simons, Superintendent 


Religious. Liberty in Russia 

Nine years ago, April, 1905, His Majesty the Czar, moved, as we believe, 
by the Spirit of God, issued a ukase granting to the subjects liberty of con- 
science, religious freedom, and liberty of the press. In October of the same 
year he followed the initiative step with another manifesto. The effect of 
these imperial decrees was electrical and it has taken more than five years to 
impress upon the nation at large that these manifestoes were not law, but 
simply imperial suggestions to the lawmaking body at the government seat. 
Dumas have come and gone, but up to the present time the much-wished-for 
and greatly needed laws have not been enacted although they are under way 
and it is hoped will be passed before long. For a year after the Czar issued 
his manifesto there was actual religious liberty in Russia, but after a while the 
various governors presiding over the hundred provinces, or governments, dis- 
pensed the law as they thought best. Such governors who were in sympathy 
with the Free Church idea granted favors and issued permissive documents to 
evangelical societies, while in other provinces certain governors were hostile 
toward the interests that were not pravoslavny (Russian Orthodox). During 
the past few years there has been a strong political reaction and religious re- 
pression, under which practically all Free Church bodies have had to suffer 
more or less. God grant-that real religious liberty, based on sane and liberal 
laws in harmony with the manifestoes of his Majesty the emperor, may come 
before long! 

In view of the foregoing statement it is highly gratifying to be able to 
report that the Methodist Episcopal work enjoys not only the good will of the 
authorities, but also the intelligent and sympathetic interest of officials in many 
places. Only in one place has there been a temporary setback given to our 
work; namely, in Dorpat (Jurjeff), which was not primarily due to the police, 
but to the energetic opposition of a fanatic Pentecostal Movement, and the 
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fact that our preacher was not a Russian subject, being thus disqualified to 
register in said province as a regular preacher. 


The Mohammedan Problem 


At the World Missionary Conference held in Edinburgh three years ago, the 
note of alarm was sounded concerning the aggressiveness of Mohammedanism 
in Northern Africa. Wise men from that mission field said that Christianity’s 
greatest problem today was to meet Mohammedanism on its own ground and 
vigorously checkmate its forward movement, for it had nothing else in mind 
than to eat out the very heart of Africa. But Mohammedanism is in Europe! 
If it be of untold consequence to checkmate the movement of this scourge 
from the bottomless pit in Africa, we must not close our eyes to the situation 
in Russia, where we have eighteen million Mohammedans, every last one of 
whom is an out-and-out missionary for the founder of that system. At the 
present time there is being built in St. Petersburg, on one of the choicest 
spots, a Mohammedan mosque which is to cost six million rubles, half of which, 
we are told, came from the Shah of Persia. Mohammedanism is aggressively 
at work in Russia and we are informed that during the past ten years 
it has had more than ten thousand converts. If the Christian forces of Africa 
must face the issue with Mohammedanism, then the Christian forces of Europe 
must, and dare not be less alert than their brothers on the dark continent! 


New Chapels Dedicated 


In Arensburg, which is the chief town on the Island Oesal, in the Baltic 
Sea, we dedicated on November 10, 1912, our fourth Methodist Episcopal 
Chapel in Russia. It is a fine corner property having a valuation of about 
$5,000. The building has a seating capacity of 200. There is a parsonage in 
the same building, with an apartment above which is rented out, and over the 
chapel there are two rooms for the use of the members and friends that come 
from all parts of the island. Here one can still see old fashioned Methodism, 
souls being soundly converted in almost every meeting. 

In the village of Handrovo on Sunday, August 24, 1913, Bishop W. S. 
Lewis, assisted by Drs. J. F. Goucher and Geo. Heber Jones, dedicated our 
fifth chapel in Russia. This village is about two hours’ trip by railroad and 
wagon from Saint Petersburg and will always be remembered as a place of 
special interest in the history of Methodist work. Here six and a half years 
ago the writer preached his first sermon in Russia and had a narrow escape 
from an intoxicated opponent of our cause who flashed a long knife and tried 
to kill both him and his interpreter. It was at that time that he promised the 
Lord if He would bring him back safe and sound to Saint Petersburg he would 
some day build a chapel in that village as a sort of Ebenezer. And there it 
stands at last. ' 

A sixth chapel is being built in a village near Mariinsk, Siberia, which is 
to cost about 400 rubles, most of the material and labor being given by the 
people and the money being largely donated by our Saint Petersburg Meth- 
odists. (A ruble is about fifty cents in American money.) 

With the exception of our beautiful church edifice in Kowno, dedicated 
by Bishop William Burt in February, 1909, our chapels are designated by the 
authorities as “Molitwenny Dom” which means “house of prayer.” Through 
the special favor of the late Prime Minister Stolypin and the kindly interest 
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of the Czar, an exceptional status was given the Kowno Church, hence it 
enjoys the name Metodistskaya Kirka (kirka being the special Russian term 
for Protestant churches), The Russian churches are called Tserkov. If the 
official title of our houses of worship is to be Molitwenny Dom in the future 
we have surely no reason to feel piqued, for could there be a more appropriate 
name given than that which Christ himself applied to the temple when he 
said, “My house shall be called a house of prayer”? 


The Ottilie Children’s Home 


In connection with the chapel in Handrovo we have launched an humble 
orphanage which was opened November 4, 1913. This home bears the name of 
the sainted mother of the writer, for it was she in whose heart the plan 
originated. One of our deaconesses from Saint Petersburg is in charge of the 
home. In addition to her duties in the orphanage she conducts a day school 
for the village children, about thirty availing themselves of this opportunity 
(there being no school at all in this village), and on Sunday she conducts the 
Sunday school which has an enrollment of over 100 children. Soon after the 
orphanage was opened an official came and inquired what was being done in 
the chapel and orphanage, and when he was informed of the character and 
spirit of our work he became very enthusiastic, expressing his approval and 
the wish that such buildings might be erected in all the neighboring villages. 
While this is a very modest beginning, yet its good report has gone forth into 
scores of villages where the people discuss our church and methods. Just 
recently, when visiting the village Haitolovo, a little orphan was brought to me 
and when I said that we would receive the child into our home the people paid 
Methodism this tribute when I bade them farewell: “The Methodists are really 
good people.” 


Training Men for the Work 


Inasmuch as we have no seminary of our own in Saint Petersburg, we 
are obliged to send our young men from Russia to the Methodist Theological 
Institute at Frankfurt-am-Main, where we have three young men at present, and 
two others are returning from the army this spring where they have served 
almost three and a half years. In addition to these five young men who will 
be ready in two to three years, there are four others who are being tested 
before entering upon a regular course of study. For certain obvious reasons 
it will soon become necessary to train our men here in Russia, using them at 
the same time for evangelistic work in the outlying districts and villages. 


Publications and Translations 


Our “Christiansky Pobornik” (Russian Christian Advocate) has entered 
upon its sixth year and is issued in an edition of one thousand copies monthly, 
with special editions of two thousand copies at Easter and Christmas. While 
this paper is not yet self-supporting, it is rendering excellent service as a 
silent but potent factor in spreading the good news, for it is a Sunday school 
journal as well. 

A collection of Russian hymns has been prepared and published in an 
edition of 2,000 copies. . 

A good tract on Conversion, in an edition of 5,000, besides a Russian 
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translation of Bishop Nuelsen’s Berlin lecture on “Methodism and World 
Evangelization,” also in an edition of 5,000, have been published. 

A Russian translation of the Discipline of 1912 has been ready over a year, 
but we are unable to publish it because of having no capital for this purpose, 
as is also the case with the Russian translation of Bishop Burt’s “Homiletics.” 

Our Russian Methodist Book Concern is helping to spread Methodist 
literature throughout the empire. 


Bible Distribution 

From the outset of our pioneer work in Russia the distribution of Bibles, 
Testaments, and parts of the Scriptures has constituted an important part of 
our missionary activity. During the Christmas and Easter holidays when many 
of the Russian letter-carriers, telegraph men, errand boys from the shops, 
porters, milkmen and chimney sweeps called on us for the purpose of paying 
their respects and getting a “tip” I asked them if they had a New Testament 
(Novy Zavyet). Most of them would ask me “What is the New Testament?” 
(“Stho Takoye Novy Zavyet?”), whereupon I would explain to them what it 
was, and was told they had never heard of it. I then asked them would they 
like a copy. “Indeed,” would come the reply. “And will you promise me to 
read it every day?” which question was also answered in the affirmative. While 
little can be shown in the statistics, some day we shall see the full fruitage of 
the Scripture seeds sown in this large and benighted empire. 


Statistical 

This year our young mission raised 1,084 rubles for benevolences, of which 
amount 714 rubles go to foreign missions. We support two day schools in China 
and Korea. At present we number eleven preachers, with fifteen preaching sta- 
tions, nineteen Sunday schools with a total enrollment of 800, a church mem- 
bership of 452, with a sympathetic and generous constituency fully twice that 
number. 


A Great Loss 

After a brief illness Mrs. Ottilie Simons, widow of the late Rev. George 
Henry Simons, passed away peacefully on September 22, 1913, at Methodist 
headquarters in Saint Petersburg, where she had made her home since October, 
1912. During this short year of her sojourn in Russia she gave unstintingly 
of her time and energy to this pioneer work. A few weeks before her de- 
parture she said to her son, “I don’t want to die just yet; I should first like 
to give ten years to Russia.” But an all-wise Providence had decreed other- 
wise. Her earthly remains have found a resting place in the Protestant 
Cemetery—Smolenski—in Saint Petersburg. She is, perhaps, the first American 
Methodist to have been buried in Saint Petersburg, or even in Russia. 

Toiling forty-one years for the church of her choice, her career closed in 
the Russian Mission. Here she sleeps—and Russia is now a thousand times 
dearer to us because Mother has consecrated this place with her loving deeds, 
patient suffering, triumphant dying, and final resting in the land to which she 
unselfishly and heroically urged her son, the writer, to go, saying to him, “The 
older I grow the more I am convinced that it is not what we get out of life, 
but what we put into it, that makes it worth living, and as we live but once 
let us do all the good we can for our Master even though it be in the hardest 
place.” 
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FINLAND CONFERENCE 


The Finland Conference includes all the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
for Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking people in the Grand Duchy of Finland. 
The population is 3,140,100, of whom eighty-six per cent are Finns, thirteen per 
cent Swedes, and the remaining one per cent largely Russians. The established 
religion is Lutheran. In 1891 the Methodist Episcopal Church was legally established 
in Finland, the Methodist Discipline being recognized in Finnish law. 

The mission work in Finland was begun in 1866 by two young sailors, Wilhelm 


and Gustaf Barnlund, who had been converted in New York, joined the Methodist 
Episcopal Church there, and later returned to Kristinestad, their native city in 
Finland. The work thus begun was carried forward by local preachers from Sweden, 
principally through the heroic work of K. J. Lindborg, who established Methodist 
societies in various places. The work was under the Sweden Conference from 1883 
to 1892, when the Finland and Saint Petersburg Mission was organized. This became 
the Finland and Saint Petersburg Mission Conference in 1904, and was divided in 
1911, the Finland Conference and the Russia Mission being formed therefrom. 


Georce A. Srmons, Superintendent 
Methodism’s Influence in Finland 


That Methodism is a factor in the educational development and religious 
uplift of the Finland people is admitted both by churchgoers and the general 
public, as well as by the officials and State authorities. Our churches and 
chapels, with their steeples pointing heavenward, are symbols of the blessed 
truths. that lift souls upward into the Kingdom of Peace. Young people rejoice 
in what is being done for them and children crowd into our halls to hear the 
beautiful tidings of the Christ, while strong men join hands and hearts in the 
Methodist Brotherhood. Our Theological Seminary, which was opened in 1897, 
is training preachers and workers, and is recognized as a substantial school 
by professors in the State University at Helsingfors. Orphans receive shelter 
and motherly care in our three orphanages, while all our church societies are 
doing a Christian social work among the poor and needy. Unfortunately, our 
statistics’ do not show the real number of those who attend our church services 
besides helping our work along through the Ladies’ Aid Societies and giving 
our church their moral and financial support. Thus, for instance, we have but 
263 probationers and members in our Swedish Church in Helsingfors, but the 
pastor, Rey. Karl Hurtig, preaches to fully a thousand people every Sabbath, 
while in the Finnish Church of Helsingfors our membership numbers only 
148, but here the pastor, Rev. K. F. Holmstrom, assisted by the students of the 
seminary, reaches 500 people every Sunday. This same condition prevails in 
nearly every charge. 


Properties and Church Debts 

We have now fifteen church buildings of our own valued at 876,586 Finnish 
marks, with an indebtedness of 422,163 Finnish marks. (A Finnish mark is 
about twenty cents in American money.) The remaining eight societies are still 
worshiping in rented halls. Two of our churches—Wasa and Helsingfors— 
are self-supporting. 


Steady Growth 


The membership of our Epworth Leagues is 1,160, and others are con- 
stantly joining in spite of opposing forces, such as the preaching of rationalism 
by leaders in the State Church and the hostility of the socialistic movement 
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toward Christianity. We have Junior Leagues in almost all our churches, 
and in our forty-five Sunday schools we teach 3,657 children, of whom, no 
doubt, many will later become members of our communion, just as hundreds 
of our present constituency have come from the Sunday school. We have 
Methodist Brotherhood chapters in many of our churches and through these 
men are coming to our altars. 


The Theological School 

Six promising young men are enrolled as students. The course lasts four 
years. The entire Finnish work in Finland, as well as in certain villages in 
Russia, depends upon the men trained in this school, and all the Methodist 
preachers now working among the Finns in the United States have been 
educated here. 


Importance of Finland Methodism 

Our Methodist work in Russia proper was inaugurated by the Finland 
and Saint Petersburg Mission. There are thousands of Finns living in Russia 
hungering and waiting for the Gospel. 

While the masses are constantly drifting away from the State Church in 
Finland the time is not far distant when the Church and State will be separated. 
There are only two Free Churches to receive them, namely, the Baptist and 
the Methodist Episcopal. For many the latter would remain preferable, inas- 
much as rebaptism is not favored by most of the Finnish people. 


Our Greatest Need at Present 

The greatest obstacle confronting us is the matter of church debts and 
heavy rent,of our meeting places. If only our churches were free of debt we 
should no longer need help from the Board of Foreign Missions but would be 
self-supporting in every charge in Finland. 
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BULGARIA MISSION CONFERENCE 


The Bulgaria Mission Conference includes the principality of Bulgaria, north 
of the Balkan Mountains, and other contiguous countries of the Balkan Peninsula 
lying north and west of this section. Thus far the Methodist Church has confined 
its efforts to Bulgaria north of the Balkans. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1857. The first annual mission 
meeting was held in April, 1876. The Bulgaria Mission Conference was organized 
in 1892. The American Board (Congregational) is the only other mission board 
having work within the bounds of this Conference. 


Lovatz 


Lovatz (Lovetch) is situated on the Osma River, a tributary of the Danube, 
about halfway between the northern and southern boundaries of Bulgaria. 
Missionaries: W. F. M. S.: Misses Kate E. Blackburn and Dora Davis. 
Institution: W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 
Sofia 
Sofia is the capital of Bulgaria. 
Missionaries: Rev. Elmer E. Count and Mrs. Count. 


ELMER E. Count, Superintendent 
The Methodist Church in the Balkan War 


The year 1913 has been a crucial one in the history of the kingdom of 
Bulgaria. It marks a season of testing such as few nations ever pass through. 
Such a fact at such a time must greatly affect mission work. It has been 
so with us in Bulgaria. The year opened with a devastating war upon us. 
Everywhere could be seen its blighting effects, in misery, want and destitution. 
Hardly was there a home inthe land whose hearts had not been pierced with 
bitter anxiety for some sick or wounded, or by the cruel shafts of death. This 
has been a year of woe for Bulgaria. 

The character of the work has been such that I must be pardoned if more 
or less of the personal element protrudes itself into the report. War brought 
to this land new conditions and circumstances. As with the people, so with 
our mission; we had to adjust ourselves to new lines of activity. It was the 
time. when the spirit of Christ could shine through His workers by opportune 
deeds. The people had learned where sympathy and helpfulness lay. Their 
bitter and woeful cries for aid had met with response from those who had 
been preaching to them a trustfulness in the Great Burden-Bearer. They soon 
learned that strangers in a distant land had been stirred by sympathy. Though 
strange to them it was none the less real. And whereas war spells cruelty, 
destruction and disaster, it has not been in this land unmixed with blessing for 
the cause of Christ. Said one of the pastors in his report at our Annual 
Conference, “Whereas we are all agreed that the war has proven a curse to 
our fair land, I have not found it so to the cause of Christ in my work.” 
He was simply echoing the feeling of many others who with open vision see 
the hand of God working in the affairs'of men. You who have been far away 
from the theater of war cannot feel it as we feel it, who are in close touch 
with the changing attitude of mind and heart of the masses of the people. 


Relief Distribution 


Our mission has been exceedingly active in trying to meet some of the 
appalling needs that followed in the wake of the cruel war. Hunger, cold and 
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want have been the legacy. The dependent aged, the wives, the widows and 
the orphans have felt it keenly. Near the close of the first armistice between 
the Allies and Turkey, I returned from Kirk Kilisse to meet Bishop Nuelsen. 
I was immediately drafted into relief work that sent me throughout North 
Bulgaria, distributing wheat, flour and corn to these suffering people. Our 
churches were made centers of distribution. Together with the pastors we 
would buy up numerous bags of flour and dressing ourselves for the work, we 
would begin our examination of the applicants for help. My duty was that of 
inquisitor. The questions would be colored with Christian sympathy. Many 
a time I would take the opportunity to explain just from where and how the 
help came to them. A slip of paper stating the quantity of flour to be given 
them was placed in their hands and ofttimes a tract with it, and the applicant 
would retire to an adjoining room to secure the flour. In some of the places 
the clamor of the hungry women was so great that we would be compelled to 
suspend work. We needed no advertising. Our presence soon became known 
all over the city. The local papers would call down the blessing of God upon 
the givers, and crowds of women would stand at the door of our church from 
early morning until late at night. The tales of these sad faces were heart- 
rending. I would note down and number every case. It is a book of sorrows. 
It was the usual story: “My husband is at the front and no food in the house”; 
or “Wounded and in the hospital at Kirk Kilisse”; or “Have had no word from 
him for six weeks and fear the worst has happened, and the little ones are 
crying for bread.” 


Pity for the Moslems 

Many thousand Turks live in Bulgaria, who, though citizens of this 
kingdom, remain faithful to Mchammedanism. They are never drafted into 
the army as soldiers for fear they would not prove loyal to the Christian flag 
when at war with the great traditional enemy of Christendom. Most of the 
Turks are tillers of the soil. Some are prosperous farmers. Though exempted 
from military service, they with their buffalo and ox carts were drafted into 
service as convoy and transport trains. War is impartial. It plunged hundreds 
of homes of these Mohammedan women in abject poverty and want. Many 
of these cases were sadder than those of the Greek Catholics. The social 
problem of women of their cult made it so. Some of these lonely homes where 
abject poverty reigned were pointed out to me. So rigid is the social law that 
conceals the faces of the women from man, that even in their extreme want 
I would have to wait until they provided a covering for their faces before 
questioning them concerning their needs, or speak to them through the closed 
doors of their destitute homes. During the last year our mission has ministered 
to these helpless ones of Mohammedanism in a way that called down many a 
blessing of Allah upon our work. 


Celebrating the Fall of Adrianople 


I will not forget one affecting scene. I was at this sort of work in 
Shumen where we have a church, when the news came in the morning of the 
fall of Adrianople and the surrender of the Turks. The city had been besieged 
for three months. With its more than fifty forts, it was regarded as impreg- 
nable. It was taken with the loss of nfuch life. Still the joy of a great 
victory swallowed up the sorrows of a nation for the moment. The news came 
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in the morning. The church bells all over the city rang out a peal of rejoicing 
heard even above the noisy shouts of the populace. Among them could easily 
be distinguished the sonorous tones of that of the Methodist Church, but lately 
put in place by the pride of a loyal membership. Early in the morning the 
mayor of the city sent a request that we hold a service of thanksgiving for 
victory and of prayers for the dead, according to our own evangelical rite, 
together with the other churches of the city. An order had been telegraphed 
from Sofia so to do. We delicately told him that ours was a work for the 
living and that we would gladly comply with the first part of the request. A 
mob of widows and lonely women stood at our gates with their extemporized 
bags for flour. We threw open the doors of our church. In a minute it was 
filled with women. Even all available standing room was occupied. A majority 
of these were in an evangelical church for the first time. Though the joys 
of the multitude knew no bounds because of the great victory, who, in the 
presence of these hungry suffering widows and anxious wives, could now 
speak of “thanksgiving.” They had tasted the bitter cup of woe and drunk it 
to the dregs. The pastor attempted to address them. He spoke of the God of 
battles and how He sought to provide for the wftdows and the fatherless. The 
weeping of the women inspired the words. He could not go on. He was 
obliged to weep with them. The whole audience broke out in a heart-rending 
wail. A hymn was proposed. What could I say to this crowd of women, who, 
if not already wearing widow’s weeds felt that their husbands may have been 
slain in that awful carnage of attack on the strongest fortified city in Europe. 
Trembling words of sympathy fell from my lips while I sought to point them 
to the great Sympathizer. The more earnest my plea and the more subdued 
my tones, the more intensely bitter became the mourning of these burdened 
hearts. It was the message of the Gospel to lightless lives. They went out 
from that meeting to receive their gifts of flour. With the preaching and the 
gift, some confessed they had gotten a glimpse of God and evangelical truth 
they had never known before. Some of these women were from the villages 
where we had been during the preceding days. The saddest scenes were found 
there. Such destitution as I hope my eyes will never again see was found in 
these places. 


The Terror of the Earthquake 

Not only have war and want been making drafts upon the sympathetic 
activities of our mission during the last year, but also one of the most 
destructive earthquakes the world has ever experienced. I was out on the 
streets of Sofia at the time, providing bread for the impoverished ones whose 
husbands, brothers and sons were at the seat of war. The earth trembled. I 
reeled to and fro. The city was in great excitement. We soon heard that 
a terrific shock of earthquake had shaken Bulgaria, with the region about 
Tirnovo as the center. Soon the worst was made known. The whole city and 
the towns in that vicinity were a mass of ruins. The government hastened 
trains of relief to the luckless people of this district. In the city of Tirnovo 
we had a well appointed church and parsonage. Many were reported killed. 
I could not get into telegraphic communication with our pastor. I became 
anxious. I determined to seek the necessary government permit and board a 
train for the scene of destruction. On account of the destroyed tracks the 
trains could not go any nearer than ten kilometers from this ancient capital 
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of Bulgaria. It was midnight but bright with a full moon when we reached 
this point. I soon took up the march with a company of soldiers through the 
more ruined section of the earthquake zone. The bright moonlight pictured 
a weird scene of ruin and disaster as we picked our way in the midst of 
debris in the nearer towns before reaching the larger city of Tirnovo. There 
was not a home that was left intact. Ruins and demolished houses were 
everywhere! Out of the debris the people had pulled some old carpets and 
rugs. With these they had improvised shelter, while fires burned in front of 
the openings of these rude tents, to temper the cold of the night. Great 
boulders weighing hundreds of tons had been loosened from high precipices 
and rolled down into the highway. It is not the place to describe here the 
scenes of destruction everywhere in that ancient city. It was the same in 
other towns. Earthquake shocks were felt daily. That night, some time after 
midnight, I was challenged by soldiers stationed throughout the ruined city 
at danger points. I attempted to reach our church and parsonage. I was told 
that both were a mass of ruins. I was assured that the pastor and his family 
were safe.’ I asked for shelter and was directed to the open fields on the 
edge of the city where every conceivable contrivance had been resorted to 
in order to obtain temporary relief. A kind friend, recognizing my voice, 
invited me to crawl under a tent as a protection from the night. Profound 
sleep soon overcame me after my long and weary march, though stretched out 
with the other occupants on the hard surface of the ground. Early the next 
morning a circuitous route about the city brought me to the Methodist church 
and parsonage. The pastor was sleeping out in a roughly constructed hut in 
the year yard of the property. It was a sorry looking place. So violent had 
been the shock that the church had been demolished with a mighty crash. 
Only the belfry had been left standing. This was full of fissures and cracks. 
It seemed like a miracle that it should remain. A large section of the par- 
sonage adjoining the church had been hurled into a mass of ruins. A few 
cracked walls were still standing, which were made to appear more ugly by 
the fallen plaster. Our church membership there was greatly disheartened 
by the awful catastrophe. Yet with the populace there was a feeling of grati- 
tude that was surprisingly general. Every attempt I made to commiserate them 
brought out the quick response, “But thank God it did not happen in the night 
when thousands would have been hurled into an unknown eternity.” I cite 
this to show the spirit of the people. I do not remember hearing a complaint. 
The shocks continued daily and nightly. It is a startling thing in the midst 
of such weird surroundings to be aroused from a deep sleep by the violent 
shaking of an improvised bed. It was an experience I had to endure. 

At the time of the happening our pastor was in a store on the main street 
of the city. An indescribable noise was heard, accompanied by a violent rocking 
of the earth. He ran to the door. He had hardly stepped across the threshold 
when the complete front of the stores on the opposite side of the street fell 
forward and filled the street. His foot was struck by one of the crowning 
stones of the walls. Had he been a quarter of a minute sooner, the Methodist 
pastor of Tirnovo would not have been alive to tell me the story. In clearing 
away the ruins several dead bodies were dug out. 

Some few weeks before this sad and terrifying happening, I had been in 
this same town and distributed quantities of flour to the destitute women and 
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families, made so because of the war. This earthquake again called us to the 
high sense of our duty to suffering humanity. Accompanied by the pastor, I 
visited the towns nearby and purchased large quantities of flour for distribution. 
This was another blessing of our mission to this unfortunate people. 


The Horror of Pestilence 


To these distracting conditions of war and earthquake which have greatly 
hindered the regular missionary work, may be added the awful pestilence of 
cholera that spread over a large section of our field. This was especially 
so during the war among the Allies. Bulgaria was completely surrounded by 
enemies and shut off from the outside world. Greece, Servia, Turkey, Monte- 
negro and Roumania attacked Bulgaria on all sides. The Roumanian army 
crossed the Danube River on the north and soon scattered cholera everywhere 
in its train. All public assemblies were interdicted. No services could be 
held in our churches. In Lovetch where our two lady missionaries are at the 
head of the only school we have in Bulgaria, the cholera raged with especial 
virulence. With the presence of an invading army and a devastating plague, 
cut off from all communication with even the surrounding towns, these two 
women went through an ordeal seldom falling to the lot of womankind. 

At the very threshold of the outbreak of this last unfortunate war I had 
gone further up into Europe as a delegate to the World’s Sunday School 
Convention and on mission business. The farewell words I had with my 
family on the morning of my departure were the last words with them in any 
form until I was able to greet them near the close of the war, five weeks later, 
when I crept into Sofia as a specially appointed United States messenger to 
the United States Consul. Every attempt of postal and telegraphic communi- 
cation had failed. The invading army did every conceivable harm. At the 
close of this second war our mission was again instrumental in directing 
streams of helpful benevolence to this suffering people. Again I was asked 
to give my services to Red Cross work and was with a newly arrived English 
Mission of that benevolent organization, and daily employed in caring for the 
wounded and sick. This was true missionary work. The avidity with which 
these suffering men received the New Testaments and tracts was pleasing and 
sometimes pathetic. 


Light in the Darkness 

The last year, then, leaves a dark background of wars, pestilence and earth- 
quake to record. They have been almost a constant woeful element of inter- 
ruption to direct evangelistic work. But the helpfulness and sympathy that 
have flowed out through the channels of our mission in Bulgaria have carried 
away barriers to a larger work for the spiritual uplift of these Balkan peoples. 
Our mission has passed through the period of active opposition to our work. 
It exists still in some quarters. In others tolerance and indifference are being 
superseded by an eager welcome. God is blessing this land as none other in 
the Balkans. Bulgaria is the strategic center for winning these six kingdoms 
for Christ. 
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Sebi ae cos 8 eller ae) B |S SoS) isis 
gals BIS) @| 2 a q B i |-5 ae|.8) 18/5 
ea cele] mele = | £| 2/22 (slg se@elsis) g 
CIRCUIT OR STATION [= F/3.8/4/-8) 2/4! 2 S| 2|2/5/8/cle| Ses se 2! 2 
af\3)2/3/2) & Gi28ls 2/2 \2/8) slsaleisic| S| & 
Be 2 Sis | 8 o gle <) 3 os | A |S) 8) & lo-g| & 2'2 8 3] 
3 ca Sas tes = a g g |s81 8 Ss) g DIF| nm mE paaies Bl] ee 
goes olcie| 2 | 3/23] &| 8/2) 4 lslsl sls clslsis) Sime 
g\a3/S) 8) 51 5)-8] g |] 2 | se] ¢ Sr aS 
S\6|45\S|\2\ s/S/e) S| 2 | sel & |] Bla] B lsis| sloSisisisi 6! 3 
SIF (SelSiClDplol4l S| a lee] a | bP 14/0 eaiazlazlaniaiziaia) 2 
| 
Hast District—Continued . | 
Saint Gallen 1 230] 20) 250 “| Ze 
1 67 9 76 | 1 
1 150 4) 154 1 
if 150 10} 160 3 Ae 
I} 181 21) 202 7 nie 
il 450 23} 473 13 Ah 
1 403 25} 428 9}... Alte 4 
1 144 16| 160 (foe At. z. 
1 820 e ae = Bt : 4 
1 182 2! 0) <4 a 
cal rd il 160 20) 180 71 ee > 
Herzogenbuchsee.............. als il 91 9} 100 2... 2 
La Chaux-de-Fonds........... Poe 1 117 5) 122 1 4\.. a 
iaueriationt anne eerste ee = Salle 1 138 13) 151 8}... 2. 
Lausanne-Vevey.............. ee 1 203 13} 216 2... “4 
Witestalivawnrs week yet: «Sons Sa 1 200 11| 211 3}. . 2 
1 158 21} 179 B) oe 4 
| 1 117 10) 127 ae 3. 
1 101 Eh eae, 1 es 2. 
1 129 ii} 140 WG ae a. 
a 133 17| 150 3}... 2 
if 253 17| 270 8}... 3 = 
plot ale es. ee hes tenes 45 9336] 888)10224| ...] ... 5| 265}. .}.. 
astivear eye acb aoe 3h 9146) 858 10004) ...) ... 7| 284]. .}.. 
STATISTICS OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 
All sums of money are in crowns (1 crown = $0.203). For equivalents in 
Bacs-Szentamas............... 1 86} 48) 134 6 ae Siler 
aes 5 CET Re Bee 1 - - e ete = See 
LEV AL ea SRC DRep ie Ripe Doe ato ee a 1 Pe eed ce 
BUN GSt ntentecatie tetas ccateertccee «+ il 113 42) 155 18 ve Gi. 
Wiividelieey.cscraainte moran cists cue 1 43| 380) 73 4 aa Sane 
enbasaanre nanet seri. fon 1 74 58} 132 8 2 Bie. 
Vienna: First Church......... a 144) 46} +190 arcilie. Seveilies 
Second Church............. 55) 12) 67 re 
St Otel ey sefsagl tetas tiene 556) 271) 827 36 Z} 20 
WASHVOAT - 252. chine eae 523} 216] 739 12 


STATISTICS OF DENMARK 


All sums of money are in crowns (1 crown = $0.268). For equivalents in 


Copenhagen District 


Copenhagen: Bethania........ mete 


Holbodkumteeeh caine cen: « aed 
Balin d bores yraaiy terete estes aniee 
Bornholm: Neksoe............ Bilis 

HRGGMUO Sens, aris tastes toes 2 ell... 


Baa bOREertA tee «eect Palle 3 


Salat Vacobisar. «ake. al, 


Rudkoeping: ssa, cole. aes 


Sven bOrg es .yen sue ices ee mle 


me DORR 
» bob. 


tt 


220) 11} 2381 2 
Tile 21) 202 

4/1} 68) 539 14 
50 2) 62 1 
63 3) «66 

159 4) 163 1 

168) 12) 180 5} 
45 2) 47 
30} 11) 41 

178) 12 190 4 

£80) 25) 305 10 
72 8} 80 

168 2) 170 4) 


(e) 
ys 
i 
lest 
v5) 
Ee 
Zz 
Q 
leak 
S 
o 
| 
Q 
[e) 
4 
3 
Fa 
oO 
[ors 


3 2 Con?RIBUTIONS or THE CHURCH 
8] 2 ‘S ON THE ForEIGN Frey 
»” i) 
Se | 2 a B/ S| 3/8 | Seley | Se Oa Bee 3 |8 | a 
pe] 8] 2] S| es] s/f | 85/2 | 23 lessees) & | 8 Bs |8 g 
$| 4/32 B/ sl Ss is $5 Seal os) | | we g|2almyel §| 2 
Be) s| 6) &| 2/218 reales! ©. SSees § | 83/2 BE lace 8 | 5 
é ieee] Rt ie | a 3 ag) eS CMs sh & (ae |S |oe|) os |S 2 | a3 
‘ a) FS) a) anlyo,| 88 1a SP he Ss Aa a eo | PulS8| 25) 8 | 5] ce 
oo aan os Sea ew |ee| S28 )/.8] ea |Cgmocas i) HS | Selec) BO | 2a | se | OF 
SS i) rs) 3 S S/os] Be] ss 8 He |3ox git.e wey 8g | \O8] aq om On aa 
Bs! si s| 5] Ss] si\s8| Sal scl ee lseciset| 8 | de | sles] 58] sy] 58] $e 
84/4/24) e8| 4| 4 425/ Solas] de Saeaess 4 (a8 esleal SS) ssi e3)ecs 
° 
6 523 1} 100000 ....{ ....]| 189} 156) 4698) 1400} 1015} 7458 
a 4) 324 1 53000 26500) ....) 125] 65} 1968 897| 3050 
c 8} 390 2} 46000 21720/ 344) 170} 100} 2237 1367| 3874 
4 248 3} 100000 66230} 1150) 118) 50) 1940) 1885) 1067) 4555 
4); 373 1} 30000 13000 250} 110) 45) 2265 1890} 4310 
12) 1044 3} 152800 68444) 5029) 265] 150} 5881} 3218) 5039] 14548 
; 3 905 2 140200 1) 42000 82900} 2000} 330) 85) 5982) 426) 2860} 9683 
2) 435 1} 65500 2) 118500) 145000 300) 145] 30) 1893 609} 1599) 4276 
3 1206 2) 157 1] 41000 79800} 2500) 278) 152) 6092) 340) 2855) 9717 
3} 787 1 40000 1} 23000 23600 400} 109) 29) 3097 1870) 5105 
al 39 1) 105700; ..: ee 64750} ....| 134) 56) 3242 827} 2810) 7069 
5] 488) ... oe 1} 20000 3942} 1624) 105) 53] 1842 753) 2753 
3] 95 1; 40000} ... Basis 6011 64; - 56) 24) 3104) 290) 1535] 5009 
4) 393 Ut P1500 |e: 9000; 1000) 125) 85) 1673 1135} 3018 
2} 166 1) 101600} ... nae 42500} 2500} 159} 107} 5414 1626} 7306 
6} 600 2} 39000 1] 15000 18900} 1500} 173} 44] 2832 950} 1070) 5069 
7| 1036 5} 75722 2) 24000 53960] ....| 161] 66) 1801) 2682) 1364) 6024 
1} 47 1) 86500; ... Sot 32000) 1000) 153) 67) 4427) 100) 718) 5465 
2) 114 1) 45000} ... 9675)" 223. 57] 28) 2389 68} 1316] 3858 
teat BB Chere ee 
16000) ... 8400 5 5 
aa 10} 986 3} 105000) ... ostea 86850} 1000} 213) 67| 2149) 640) 2641} 5710 
: 264/ 24708 78/3701909 32/1112182 ...|2352915| 82782) 9101)3771/144782|134408) 81169)373231 
-| 261|23019) 77|3970657| 28)1299797 . 2293882) 52329]10859)3124 | 136121 /353878|203758/ 707740 
MISSION CONFERENCE, 1913 
United States currency see statistical summary of Foreign Missions 
5 a ne eee al 1 Ss ae ae a8 
2 AR, Says 5 Shove! 1 uae 5 
SA tency fe cae eae ee) Ge ee, 38 ae 76 114 
4} 72 1 6000 L600) Shea. 12 24| 140) 176 
2) 87 1} 10923 10500; 122 188 46) 207) 441 
3} 157 2} 3300 1021) Geet 76 89} 265) 480 
Ly 276: 1| 36000 oh 684; 288} 216) 1188 
2} G6). 2-8 sia s “eee 184 96} 280 
16} 597 5} 56223 14021 122 1766} 447) 1190} 3403 
15} 511 4| 54785 12814 39 ones 342 See 342 
CONFERENCE, 1913 
United States currency see statistical summary of Foreign Missions 
2} 400 1; 40000) ... Bees 36128] 134) 94) 51) 301 ...|, 2570) 3016 
i 60 1} 30000 1} 13000 38500} .... 14) 15 45| 325) 1824) 2223 
7| 915 1} 237000 1} 45000 28000) ....]} 266) 339) 3241 ..-| 9578] 13424 
2) 145 i} 73000) oe Be cs 500 50| 47) 27) 165 483} 722 
1} 150 1} 20400) .-.. BR is 13246 25) 35) 26) 381 +»-| 1209) 1599 
1} 160 1} 18000 1} 4000 12500) ....| 117] 91) 1323 145] 1450) 3126 
5] 170 2} 15800 i 6300 12871} 262] 687) 74) 1930} 600} 2837) 5628 
2 670 1 5500) ... ane 2970} 140) 56) 33) 456 Sale 696) 1241 
4 1)> 12000) 288 Rec 8160} 110) 21} 20 84 60} 672} 857 
; 3] 39 68000 1 aaa 43442| 172] 58] 29) 1806) 207) 2094} 3694 
E 2| 320 1 
8| 450 1} 32000 1} 23000 25500} 300} 55) 34) 1870 ...| 2448 4402 
: 1| 44 1}'-,13000) 35% chSB 7750) ....4 159) 438) 460 S58 554) 1216 
; 2| 200 1| 29500 1! 13500 9396 50] 100} 38] 1723; 271| 1166} 3298 
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STATISTICS OF DENMARK% 


Eee E 5 2) © 2 
£ a gS 3 E\#le | Oo F| 
fea} = oS B a) So} o 8 2 a's 
8 o 2 ad] om 3 Eda 7 8 Ke) Ss 2 a 
ga\fels|e| 2] 2/5 EI g 5 3g lO a 33/8] | 8/5 
g2\3 ae|'s/4|3]2 5|4|%| 3 lslgl tselgiete| § 
CIRCUIT OR STATION |* 8/3314) 2) 2/2) 3 Bl 2\=/3/8 |e  Sszelscla] = 
$5/2|4|8/ 2] 8 S|ee/ Oo] 8 a |S (2/8) BiFals eS 8| & 
Hale| Sicl2i@| 8) 2 lss| BF) eS s Pe eareee 
g12 8) -41e\%/ 2 4\4\az B| 2/3/45 |sls|sleclslsls| s| 
8|5|.4 & See hs ° ©] #1818 |B i6l6l 6/6816] sl6] 6] Tox 
sisiscis/S|2/3i4| 2 | 2 128) 2) 8/214 eel sissciciele| & 
[yllands District 
Aalborg f ea ed ees oe 1 181] 18) 194 12 4 
FART RUB Seats. cicicieirs vets sates salle ie | yi Hs 144 : 
PSIVERD ei a cb iate cou ca oem ias aes wae 1 4 
mit 1 303] 61] 364 2 
1} 3 107} 14] ‘121 , 
Dee 71 6) 77 
1 64 Tlie oe 4 
2 89 7| 96 3 4 
1 21| Peep «21 , 
32 6} 38 1 : 
1 85} 24) 109 5 e. 
1 107 7| 114 6 % 
1 22]... 22 $ 
11 Re ee ee COV TAR LOS SP ose) Pare eel eee .. 
A 4p) oP o02t 0S) ALO” (Sota Persp mene poate. ; 
Wet.) ..seee| Sea AOS! “see ok (oot ROT) alec 
261.) 22: S684) (800) 3043) cp a et SABA. 
STATISTICS OF SWEDEN} 
All sums of money are in krona (1 kronor = $0.268). For equivalents ins 
Eastern District 
PATIOD Ri ie etiesyaae tices eieaGion 1) 3 231! ...| Zell <23) males Bd 
PAV ORL RC Noe eras soiled wanes 1] 3 118 5} 123 6). alee gq 
MUG CLO n anes ctr oastinatocie ais “Ue hiine 111 5) 116 4). Hes 4 
linge eka widens oes pesos AA 19 Lt) 20) ee multe . | 
SHishcalp GUM arecesais 4) eos atrdiereisinievats retort wll ee 302) 22) 324 ae 2|.. 4 
agersta sees asst crneeesene ea leith tanita ter Aen s js 144) 17) 161 9 phase b.| 
Grangesburg, etc............-- PP Set ame et ay (he 83 2 SB 5.32 7 ae . | 
Hallstahammar........... Beales ae: 26 Zhe mee Woes He : 
JEN AdG POS ARR AA SA gales lire OS tat GOSb tece Saline : 
Kiintehamn, ete... .......05.6: its PAS 121 1} S122) 5 > alist 4 
JSG EMERG eah o apres o Ae maaan Palas 1) le 59 3} 62 2 ae 4 
Kopparberg, etc...........00- Fells Fall a Ide eee 17 3 wAltcn 4 
ungsor...... 1] 2 121 che 025) eee si G.4 
Koping. 1 128 7| 185 Fed is b. 4 
Lindesberg 1; 2 | 113 3} 116 2 Clee :,! 
INL Groner iris a ohetea ts el 100 3} 103} 42 3}... j 
INGINEEeR A mse tans Neteictacs 1} 3 85 2) 87 7 alte / 
INGEODINON I oes. | Pe voicrerele aleve d hae SSbi geod 88 4 ’ 
RGmaM etter «cic acicvesraease 1] 4 182 5| 187 1 4 
ROfsbrometeiry «11 cs secre hme coate Ded) salt te 32 3] «35 3 
alle mrepeerstsiorereissniaia nrelnyeictarsiicray Wei 59 5) 64 4 4G 
Blitemetoamrrracntsyssscccei Saavik Lye: 120) ast) 20: 4 
SPEMNADITAs ected eccie-e cece sien ae ES Fath GSS TS) oes 13 P| 
Stockholm: Kungsholmen...... Saloc Lia 78 6| 84 6 | 
Saint, Mark's ..-./s:.<..lesicicee sales Lee Bes 140} 11) 151 2 a 
Saint Paul's. oot. ee cies eee ie Sl 462} 21] 483 2 
uint ever see sarees. 2s ne ze loe Ui Bite 650} 33] 683 1 
Mrefaldighets.. .:..scke......< walls Pa 367 4| 371 3 il 
Surahammar...«............. seit be Mat 51 3) 54 3 
stale Gigi I: Ga ene ae ee el ees Ye le 109 1; 110 
Wpsalameercc gs tosn ect. osc. 1; 4]. 348; 10] 358 2 1 1 
Wishy Senet e sacha, e ciceeu 1] 5). 292 4) 296 3 
Waa berasene, teen i. faiwkia ee: Ue Plis 152 6] 158} 
Oregrund@ ee sneers... stents ect vo Uae 96 2) +98 1 
Northern District 
Bergeforsen, etc.............. Pe cath tah elies Gliesty 50 3 53 : 
Oden alerts darcy seat vc okteeei| at 3 Salil 42 7; +49 4 F 
IBOMBUSH OS oo ects. caeeee deers oe Be ems ese: : 
Botlangoyiete., ...\. sc: saedne ane lied 213 12| 225 5 2 ; 
10 a ee ae ie Gell ee hy 2 42 5 47 bh 
CULT i Sen Sa AIO Ske a ee eet 90 5] 95 4 a ee ls : 


+] a 
oh ie a 

d FI = 8 5 a=! 3 

a £ = = g 33 

§ a g | a 8 EIS) 

2i.| S| 3/2 Sy 

3| e| 8| 2/25 g 

Be |e | 6 &| 8/5 Bs 

S/S} yl sls 33| B2 

: A ‘ : : 3B 

Cc i=} ° ° | 

£| || | $|$é| 8 
A 3} 200 1} 24500 
‘ 2| 350} 1] 60000 
; 1} 125} 1]: 10000 
; 3] 262] 2) 29000 
; 1} 85) 11 12000 
: 1} 52) =| 14000 
: 1} 80] 1} 17000 
3] 185} 1] 40722 
ale Se 1| 7440 
i] 65} 1] 15000 
1} 30} 2] 10000 
2} 484! 1] 39000 
1 13] Geli. 600 
1} 39} i] 14090 
se 4); 500 1} 48500 
60} 5627/ 30] 859052 
58| 5241) 30) 824452 


Estimated Value of 
Parsonages or Homes 


10400 
14500 


17/210000 
17/204000 


Value of Orphanages, 
Schools, Hospitals, 
Book Rooms, ete. 


CONFERENCE, 1913 


United States currency see statistical summary of Foreign Missions 


2 3) 196,  2| 25900 
E. | 1} 126, 1] 8830 
4 i 2| 79} 2| 5650 
. ‘| 1} 19] 1) 5600 
: ‘| 2} 407| 3] 45216 
1} 138; 1) 6000 
| 1] 76, 2] 11000 
e-. 1] 71} 1) 9294 
; 1} 22} 1) 7300 
; 2} 116] 3/ 14500 
: 2| 52/2/1000 
ie sabes Ba tehe 
1} 116; 2] 11900 
: 2| 212| 2] 24400 
; 1} 39] 1]: 12000 
j 1] 78} 1] 8000 
: 2} 74} 2] 14000 
: 1| 75] 1) 45000 
: 3} 103} 5} 12500 
2| 92] 1} 17000 
: ce Gea be Fae 
5| 135] 2] 10500 
1} 80, 1] 4500 
: Pies OS nena ti ae 
1} 204| ~ 1} 102000 
2} 486] 1} 125000 
2} 376} 1) 218825 
. 1] 160] 1] 175580 
A 1] 79} 1] 9020 
1] 134} 1} 43000 

2} 125| 1} 72000 

2} 272] 2} 24500 

1} 80/ 1} 20000 

1} 106) i] 5275 

: 2} 125} 1) 13500 

: 2} 182} 1) 13800 

: 1] 35} 1} 10000 

4} 320] 2| 17200 

1| 112} 1} 13500 

1] 60| 1] 24000 


feicdean bck ipleheuie\ Abs ts 


ee ee 


3000 
19000 
3500 
30000 

2000 


21500 
13861 
17000 
20000 


4000 


Value of all Property of 


the Woman's Foreign 


Missionary Society * 
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Debt on Real Estate 


464084 
439667 


ConTRIBUTIONS OF THN CHURCH 


ON THE Forwian Freup 
res wall 
(>) 8 oo 
& 3|8 | g 
8 Bis |B 3| 2 
a8 8 eG Ex 
ee |Ba|88| 22 |e s| & E| es 
BS | S8/80|] $0 | 28) sa] 0 
24 |—2/O8| ae |om|o a 
Be | sé|ss| 58 | sz| x2 | 34 
Sleslaal es lad| ed] es 
ways 90 44 437 1793] 2364 
435) 109 49 594) 250) 3778) 4780 
185 82 43 506} 100) 962) 1693 
18} 184) 118) 2281) 151) 13842) 4076 
see ff ol2o) 42 BB1l) se: 881) 1933 
a 49 30 181 516 776 
33 40 16 438) 240| 815) 1549 
184 54 41 601 1783] 2479 
Ray 42 5 155 124) 326 
175 25 32 261 4| 620} 942 
75 51 33 394 293 771 
110 68 64 506} 255] 2483) 3376 
107 17 11 105) 584 717 
150 55 25 630) 125 451| 1286 
200} 258} 115) 2606} 470) 2062) 5511 
2915] 2962) 1486} 23811] 3203) 45563] 77025 
4450) 2867] 1290} 22200) 3655) 51542) 81554 
ei 58 58} 2554 1254} 3924 
7000} 260) 205) 1527 73 323} 2388 
SEAS 88 43 779 225| 1185 
100} 28 33 165 1 113 344 
i 2 74] 348) 2823) 2000) 2500) 7945 
.---| 110) 202) 165 320] 2288 
350 93 54) 1366) 100 426) 2039 
stetasy 32 52 643 55 580} 1362 
100 43 609 61 459) 1272 
194) 135} 1145} 200 125} 1799 
97 80 869} 192! 400) 1638 
oR 80 22 108 210 
100} 172) 177) 1375) ... 685| 2409 
385) 118) 264) 2610) ...) 1279) 4271 
Bites 87| 115} 1889} 111 511) 2163 
serif, 210) 5180) 1210 50 210) 1710 
200) 166) 203) 13862) ... 555} 2286 
Scht 94) 165} 1288/11382) 2482) 15361 
senile 190 81; 1160} 200 210} 1841 
563} 50) 35 Ly es 470| 1086 
Autats 65 79 976) ... 600} 1720 
171} 96} 1058) 300} 160) 1785 
22 TSiiRee2O)| eae 26} 353 
150} 125) 1591 90} 1838} 3794 
....| 152] 183) 2654! 735} 1499) 5223 
909} 704) 423} 4262 3885} 9274 
350} 650) 1280} 5080) 1056} 6503} 14519 
....]| 14385} 1838} 5128) 750) 8674) 17325 
200 60 72 756} 531 303] 1722 
439} 196} 495} 1632) 129) 3133) 5585 
1904) 456] 555) 3295} 590] 3628) 8524 
100} 541) 352) 2740) 864) 1931] 6428 
----| 255] 224] 2270) 9393 720} 12862 
450 94 61} 1082 201) 1488 
325 68) 118] 1304} 173 395] 2058 
saere 46 59 822 50 382] 1359 
100 22 22 372 75 535| 1026 
150} 592) 280) 2156 1635| 4663 
204 51 52 648 34 191 976 
50! 100 68] 1120] 532 815] 2635 
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STATISTICS OF SWEDEN 


wel |e z | 
geles| | Z| e| 2 gle 2 e 
ng S)o'S g F 5 B| ep | Za I q 
—Q 3 a 2 = ao\a a) 
Bade Par icak: 3 8 Sla| |osigl [sls 
esleeel ellele | | 8) 2) 2|F lle sified g 
oo 4 * - 
CIRCUIT OR STATION |* 23.8} 4) 8) 2/4) 8 B12) Sele (oS sexsi el = 
B.4l3i2|8|.2) 8 gee) 5] a] S| ea Sls Bisel siee) 8) & 
Bas me let | ga/S8| 5/8 || o Selaeselélaia| & 
ao \m| 8 rl a2 g 3. a's 2 2 By Se Ae PO = PE | | per 
gigais|2| =| 8|2| ¢ 3 ilasl\ a POA abies bik 3 
8) S).4 5)4)/ 2) a| S|: 2 | So! 2 51 sie] sleSlsisls| 6] 6 
SESS 6(8/5\2\ 5 | & (86) 8/8 1316 eeleegzlee|2| 2 
Northern District—Continued 
OTD ACK Bern oe iistrdnine ce on Rallies al Abr’ 53 7; 60 
Gefle: Saint Matthew’s........ Lea 272| 54) 326; 30 2 
Saint Peter’s aa 202 14) 216 1 
Hernosand Li 10 6} 16 sate 
Hudiksvall 1} 2). 60} 11] 71 1}. 
Iggesund A ee elloed DEN ats 51 ete 
Karlholm, ete Sc epee 62 10 72 6 ae 
MIE etree e eseve Acct ie sieasie.® are ohay| te'|\ete LP ee 26 4 BOlwe iS. wale 
UNOVSNES eo elerefe cusion. tess seis sos el allt 31 is gt salige 
IDE feo a cee Eee atone Selineiie cif eallee he a 2 Ole ri. alee 
Wialmbergets.cc.cnhc.«ckplecaince FSlceler chee ellie 86 Gs (32 eee 4]... 
[Moravetomseiasees cree cts: ec ease bec frags ee 100) 28) 123) ... 1 fhe 
Sandyiken; C60. sic. 50sec. s+ Re Euligeeee Lake [pest] Wel hies 195 16] 211 9 1. 
PUPA Ar SUG a comin stingers ote Cente gre eet a ty meal ee 125 CN ali BY ae 3}... 
UMC tre yeas nace riee cist ce hs oie Leal al Nec hAAS [eval ken Sell es See 39 5 Pr) ce 
ea awvallllets st.5, ahscescleie eye claire ote Uy aise 117 16} 133 2 > alkee 
Walloon tas ceric neti Garcon» <- iste \'6es 61 2 Ba 3]... 
@stersund eter eave caeuc ce sh 1 133] 28] 161 4 i: 
Southern District 
PAMESISTUIM © cus oasis Sie.er eereie« Si lhies uit Sal 37 1; 38 ae 
1 BICae02 5, co dtr NeTe ISR eR Se 1, 3 39) - 6) 45 1}. 
Buti aee mee gore tecalod nian sales los 1 Bil, sae 37 BA cs 
BOxHOlnsearoase ce neeeeee 2 eae I eae | 88 17; 105 3 1}. 
DELANY chess cistencten cist stteevedtens ane eeaiiee a 40h 22 40 Ll 
Es] OSE eats arses ieee ee aed ee Lit -2 106 16} 182 eel 
MleIsIN GOTT no ctaccse be aanianch a Lis 181 4) 185 2!. 
ISK VAIMAM nt saree ce et tivin asic a Re 31 3} 84 1}. 
Hultelredserers. saccwsse see ace 1 13 1}: 14 ude 
Hyeltiandass:atsse.cacnecss Lee 87 Ra 87 sate 
Onkopingienn ss fasces tenes. oe 130) 28) 153 3}... 
AGIA tatetetens.« ais, die ae asec s 86 5) 91 tie 
Karlshamn'semisqesst.senens 8 il 121 8} 129 2 vale 
Warlslcrona eee ccs. afc ce 1 191 AT 2021 %. lige 
Mpandskrondee ens crecwe tees as ills ik 175 11} 186 10 2)... 
mb ame jsatss rene tone le 242) 30] 272 8 4|.. 
WE kopinig eens ct ase pels oe 1} 2 345 9| 354 6 2h. 
hoftehammars «a. csncen nt <5. 41 3] 44 8 Dia 
HEQUOND ete as ate sense ice 1 100 9} 109 6 anes 
MUR EN GUC scale nce setts al 86 3 (ot Se 
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ConrTrRIBUTIONS oF THE CHURCH 


STATISTICS OF NORWAY 


CIRCUIT OR STATION 


Missionaries 
of the Board 


| 


Other Native Male Workers 
Native Female Workers 


Ordained Native Preachers 


Foreign Missionary Society 


Missionaries of the Wom. 
Other Foreign Workers 
Unord. Native Preachers 


Total Members and 
Baptized Children 


Men 

Women 
Probationers 
Probationers 


No. of Students 

No. of High Schools 
No. of Teachers in same 
No. of Pupils 


Unbaptized Adherents 
Adults Baptized 
Children Baptized 

No. of Uniy. or Colleges 
No. of Teachers in same 
No. of Students 

No. of Theological and 
Bible Training Schools 
No. of Teachers in same 
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STATISTICS OF ITALY 


All sums of money are in Italian lire (1 lira = $0.19). For equivalents in 
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AFRICA 


The Methodist Episcopal Church has mission fields in Africa as 
follows: On the West Coast, in the Republic of Liberia, in Angola and 
adjacent territories, and in the Madeira’Islands. On the East Coast, 
in Portuguese East Africa. In Central Africa, in, Souther Rhodesia 
and Soisthert Congo. In North Africa, in Algeria and Tunisia. 

The first mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Africa 
was Liberia, begun by the Rev. Melville B. Cox, March, 1833. It is 


now an Annual Conference. 

The work in Portuguese East beicghes begun in Inhambaneean 
1884 by the Rev. Erwin H. Richards, who was received _as_a_mission- 
ary and appointed by Bishop Willi | aylor, Christmas Eve, 1890. 


This work was enlarged by Bishop cian C. Hartzell in 1897, and 
later made a part of the East Central Africa Mission Conference. 

The work in Southern Rhodesia was commenced by Bishop 
Hartzell, December, 1897. The Rev. Morris W. Ehnes and wife were 
the first missionaries and arrived October, 1898. The work is in- 
cluded in the East Central Africa Mission Conference. 

The mission in Angola was begun by Bishop. William Taylor in 
1885, and was known as the Congg Mission and included work on the 
East Coast. In June, 1897, the Mission was organized by Bishop 
Hartzell. In 1900 the General Conference divided the Congo Mission 
into the West Central Africa and the East Central Africa Mission 
Conferences. Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the former at 
Quiongoa, Angola, May, 1902. 

The Mission in Algeria and Tunisia was begun by Bishop Hartzell 
in 1908, and in 1909 the work was organized into the American Mis- 
sion of North Africa. In 1913, by order of the General Conference, 
Bishop Hartzell organized the work into the North Africa Mission 
Conference. 

These several fields are under five national flags, namely, Liberia, 
Portugal, Belgium, France, and Great Britain. Pa. 


LIBERIA and NORTH AFRICA 
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LIBERIA CONFERENCE 


The Liberia Annual Conference includes the republic of Liberia on the west 
coast of Africa, between Sierra Leone and the Ivory Coast. It is bounded on the 
east and north by French territory, on the west by British, and on the south by 
the Atlantic Ocean. Its coast line is about 350 miles in length, and is very important 
on account of being nearly parallel to the course taken by the great steamers that 
ply between Europe and South Africa. It has no good harbors, but has several safe 
landing places. Beyond a strip running along the coast from ten to forty miles 
in width, there are dense forests which cover about 25,000 out of the 43,000 square 
miles of the territory of Liberia. The population is made up of from 12,990 t 
15,00 rico-Liberians, and about 2,000,000 aborigines. The former dwell TT. 

ally in the towns™dlong the coast and the lower parts of the Saint Paul River. 
They are the descendants of American and West Indian Negroes. 

This is the oldest foreign mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
first foreign missionary, Melville B. Cox, arrived in Liberia in March, 1833. On 
January 10, 1834, the “Liberia Annual Conference” was organized. This was a 
self-constituted body without legal status. The General Conference of 1836 gave 
legality to the “Liberia Annual Conference,’ making it a Mission Conference, which 
later became an Annual Conference. 


De Coursey Mission 
Missionaries: Rev. William M. McLaurin and Mrs. McLaurin. 


Garraway 


“3 Garraway is a little town on the coast about thirty miles northwest of Cape 
almas. 
: pais town is first mentioned among’ the appointments of the Liberia Conference 
in 1879. 

Missionaries: Misses Violet M. Gendrou and Anna E. Hall (on furlough). 


Harper 


Harper is a town situated on Cape Palmas which juts out into the Atlantic 
Ocean near the mouth of the Cavally River, which marks the boundary between 
Liberia and the Ivory Coast. It has a population of about 500 Americo-Liberians. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun here about 1849. Other mission 
boards at work here are those of the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Pente- 
costal Missionary Union of the United States of America. 

Missionaries: Rev. William G. Alston and Mrs. Alston. 

Institution: Cape Palmas Seminary. 


Jacktown 


Jacktown is situated on the Sinoe River, about sixty miles from its mouth. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1837. 

Missionaries: Rev. Walter B. Williams and Mrs. Williams (at Nanah Kroo), 
Mrs, Friedrika S. Robertson, and Mrs. Nancy J. Warner. 

Institution: Sinoe River Industrial School. 


Monrovia 


Monrovia (population, 5,000), the capital of Liberia, is situated at the mouth 
of the Saint Paul River.. The lower or shoreward section of the city is inhabited 
by the Kroo and other indigenous tribes, while the upper is peopled by Americo- 
Liberians, foreign consuls, and traders.. The latter part of the town has broad, 
erass-grown streets, and substantial, well-built houses, churches, and office and public 
buildings. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1833. Other mission boards 
at work here are those of the African Methodist Episcopal Church and the National 
Baptist Convention. 

Missionaries: Rev. Joseph F. B. Coleman and Mrs. Coleman, Miss Diana B. 
McNeil, Rev. John A. Simpson, and Mrs. Simpson. 

Institutions: College of West Africa, College of West Africa Press. 


Wissika 
Wissika is situated on the west bank of the Cavally River, about sixty miles 


from its mouth. , i ‘ 
Missionaries: Rev. Frederick A. Price and Mrs. Price, 
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GENERAL SURVEY 


BrsHop IsatAuH B. Scotr 
Our Territory 


The Liberia Annual Conference includes all the west coast of Africa north 
of the equator, but its operations since its organization have been confined very 
largely to the Republic of Liberia. This little country is wedged in between 
the territory controlled by the French and the British, fronting on the Atlantic 
Ocean. It has a coast line of more than 300 miles, and is considered one of 
the rich and important spots of the West Coast of Africa. It has dense forests 
that contain mahogany and other woods, from which very fine furniture is made, 
and which are considered very valuable. In addition it contains minerals that 
are attracting the attention of the outside world. 


Our History 


This is the only Annual Conference on the continent of Africa. This work, 
for a long time, was hindered by the fear people generally have of what is 
known as the African fever, but in recent years those going there for the first 
time do not suffer from this malady nearly as much as was the case a few 
years ago. In fact science is doing the civilized world a favor in making a study 
of this tropical disease, and, as far as possible, removing the old dread against 
going to Liberia. 

The country swarms with European traders and others interested in rubber 
and mineralogy, so that there is little or no reason why missionaries who are 
sound of body and will take care.of themselves may not do service in Liberia 
with safety. 


Results 


The membership of the Conference is forging ahead at a greater rate than 
ever before. It has increased from 3,301 ten years ago to 9,278. At the same 
time, the Sunday school pupils have gone up from 2,447 to 5,240, the day school 
pupils from 1,084 to 2,300, and the people during this time have raised for 
building and improving their church and school property more than $50,000. 


The Moslem Peril 


The Mohammedans in their march southward have already reached Liberia 
and are pressing their claim as religionists with the utmost diligence and zeal. 
Nevertheless the native element among whom the missionaries of our church 
are laboring faithfully is very largely in paganism, and most of the tribes 
take kindly to the preaching of the Gospel. The great need at present are men 
and means to push the work interior-ward, and a well-equipped Industrial 


School, so that the people will be trained to become skilled mechanics and 
intelligent artisans. 


c 


Education 


The College of West Africa, located at Monrovia, and the Cape Palmas 
Seminary, are the leading educational institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. There are, in addition, a number of primary schools at Garraway, 
Wissika, Grand Cess, and Picnina Cess. These schools are doing much to fit 
the people for usefulness and intelligent citizenship. The College of West 
Africa has an enrollment of more than 300 pupils, and the Cape Palmas 
Seminary has 215. It is interesting to note to what extent the children of the 
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native element are filling the various schools of the Conference. Of the 2,300 
mentioned in this report, that enrolled during the past year, fully 1,700 are 
from this class of people. 


Monrovia District 


The Conference has five districts, two of which are almost entirely among 
the native element. Rev. R. V. Richards, district superintendent of the Mon- 
rovia District, which is the leading district among the Americo-Liberia element, 
gives a summary of the work accomplished during the year 1912, which is as 
follows: 


eHatabr amountepaltis Pastors ecm oe cos soot eta Sek okt $1,044 07 
i c TODA CONtTerenGer ClarmMantsSy 5 oj.ee vst sie eyes 85 00 
A; fe paid district superintendent.............. 214 25 

i Pala MpiscOpals NUNACc cocsccs csles cece +e 25 00 

te PAVGTTOGaMISSIONS wee ests ee ot aoaiae ois I5I 00 

my HOT Ee CUCATION Me seine Mace ees eee ok ate a ors 92 00 

§ f for building and improving churches...... 1,971 70 
= ss POGROUAETEDUT DOSES sans cra sad cision ots siecsias 54 50 
Grandetotal £or7 all Purposessaeck..cuiss ose’ steseioprclee ole o's 3,037 52 
Increase in ministerial support... .....00.0000005 365 84 
Decrease in disciplinary benevolences............... 27 00 


Home Mission Work 


At the last session of the District Conference held at Kroo Town, a set of 
resolutions was passed providing for the organization of the Home Missionary 
Society, but nothing was accomplished, therefore, at the session of the Confer- 
ence held at Marshall the Committee on Missions recommended that said 
society be named the Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Monrovia Dis- 
trict, and that local branches be organized over the entire district. A committee 
was appointed, consisting of» the district superintendent, Dr. Simpson, and 
Professor Coleman, to turn the society over to the women with head branch at 
Monrovia. Accordingly the district superintendent, with the committee, met 
a good number of the sisters of the First Church on Sunday, January 19, and 
effected the reorganization. They elected Sister G. E. L. Dennis president, and 
also elected the other officers. This society having been taken from the hands 
of the men who first had it in charge and given to the women, it is earnestly 
hoped that much good will be done. 


Cape Palmas District 

The following items are taken from the report of Rev. W. G. Alston, the 
district superintendent of the Cape Palmas District, and will indicate what is 
being accomplished in the leading missions of his district. 

“Wissika: Rev. F. A. Price, pastor. This charge has a complete organiza- 
tion now. The only thing needed in any charge is a leader. We have truly a 
leader in this brother, and the workers and members delight in following him. 
A number of souls have been brought to the Kingdom. On our last Quarterly 
Meeting day the officers of this charge laid on the table for benevolences, pastor, 
and district superintendent, sixty-two dollars. The benevolent collections have 
been more than doubled this year. Paid district superintendent last year eight 
dollars—this year twenty-five dollars. Improvements amounting to $120 have 
been made on this charge. Mrs. Price has been faithful in school work and 
practical household work. She knows how to make things pleasant for those 
who come into her home,” 
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“Grand Cess: The Rev. B. V. Wilson, pastor. There have been 280 persons 
added to this charge this year. Rev. Wilson has done his best. Mrs. Wilson 
has looked after the interest of the school. She has had on roll eighty students. 
She deserves much credit for the way she has stood by the cause. Raised for 
benevolent collections forty dollars.” 

“Sasstown: Thomas Nah Twieh, pastor. The only thing needed in this 
charge is a teacher. This is the largest tribe on the coast. I baptized in this 
church on the first Sunday in May 310 persons. I have in my possession now 
a letter from the king and chiefs asking that the bishop send them a teacher. 
They have given us a new lot in the middle of the town on which to build our 
new church. Four new churches have been built on this charge this year, and 
270 members added to the Kingdom. Raised for benevolent collections thirty- 
five dollars.” 


Saint Paul River District 


Rev. G. W. Parker, district superintendent of the Saint Paul River District, 
says in his report: 

“The Quarterly Conferences were duly held four times this year at Brewer- 
ville and Virginia. Conferences were held conjointly. Rev. J. H. Davis, pastor- 
in-charge at Brewerville, and Rev. W. H. Carter, pastor-in-charge at Virginia 
have been busy this year. The Methodist people of Brewerville are certainly 
making progress, Ware’s Chapel stands complete, and Burn’s Chapel (the 
old building) has been torn down and a large building is being erected in its 
stead. Many accessions this year to the church at Brewerville. The pastor, 
although at times sick, did what he could. Rev. Carter and congregation 
entertained the last Saint Paul River District Conference. They put forth every 
effort to help the cause. Pastor and congregation are in good shape and peace 
prevails there. Caldwell, Rev. J. E. Sims, pastor-in-charge, stands together with 
Rev. F. T. Clark and others in the vanguard. The condition spiritually and 
temporally is good. Many converted to the Lord this year and joined the 
newly dedicated Upper Caldwell Church. Methodism is alive at that point.” 


Bassa and Sinoe Districts 


Rey. P. T. Barker, district superintendent. I take the following items from 
the report of his work. He says of the Nanah Kroo Charge where, at the time, 
we were just beginning work: 

“T baptized here thirty adults and forty-four children, and had the Lord’s 
Supper. It will do one good to be here and see how the native people bring in 
their collection. They bring from one to two quarts up to a gallon of palm 
kernels, also piassava, and they are teaching their children to do so. Those 
who have no kernels or piassava bring fowls instead of money. This is a nice 
mission station and good work could be carried on if we had the money.” 

Of Sanquin he speaks as follows: 

“Brother Amos Neboe is in charge. This is one of the most beautiful 
stations on the Kroo coast. There are three churches on the Sanquin Circuit, 
the members are very loyal to their pastor, they have built a house for him 
free of charge, and they give him all the food he wants for nothing. I visited 
this place in the month of May. I went in company with the pastor from Greens- 
ville. We had very rough seas, but the Lord took us up there all right. I was 
highly received by the members; I spent three days at the station and visited all 
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three of the churches, baptized eighty-two adults, and gave them the Lord’s 
Supper. Brother Amos is the right man in the right place; he is loved by his 
people. The day school is taught by him here also.” 


SINOE DISTRICT 
Nanax Kroo Circurr, W. B. WitttaMs, Missionary-in-Charge 


“A House by the Side of the Road” 


That is what the new Methodist Episcopal Mission at Nanah Kroo, 
Liberia, is— 
“A house by the side of the road, 
Where the race of men go by.” 


True, the little corrugated iron house stands on the top of a hill, a dense 
jungle on one side and the Atlantic Ocean stretching east, south, and west, 
beyond reach of the.eye. Just at the foot of the knoll, however, runs “the road” 
—the main road—the only road—leading from towns far in the southeast to 
these in which we live and minister to the needs of the people. Such a narrow 
road, a mere footpath of hard-trodden earth, running through green cassava 
farms, through stretches of open country where the brown grass on either side 
grows higher than a man’s head, through swamps, through jungle, until it: is 
lost in the sandy bed of a river. But it is the road, and only road, and over it 
pass men and women and children in whom the missionary and his wife are 
intensely interested. 

Let me tell you of some who pause and sit a while in this “house by the 
side of the road,” and take counsel of those who dwell there. 


The Problem of the Polygamist 


Here is a party of seven men and women, waving their hands and calling 
“do-wi’ (good morning). Their leader, a quiet, dignified man, tells us that his 
name is Kabo, and that these people from the town of Ka, bearing a gift 
of seven fowls, have come to bid the white man welcome and to beg him to 
preach in their town. A native passing through their town taught them “God 
palaver,” but they want to know more and they plead with the missionary to 
visit them and to give them a preacher. We sing and read God’s Word and 
pray with these brothers and sisters. Kabo confesses that he has three women, 
and adds that he is willing to give up two of them, retaining the mother of his 
child if we will advise him how to go about it. We counsel him to tell the 
two women frankly that he is going to follow God and can have only one wife, 
which will be the woman who has borne him a child, but that they can stay in 
the houses he has built for them and look around until they see a man they 
would like to have for a husband, and when they do this he will let them go. 
Two weeks later we learn from another traveler on the road that one of Kabo’s 
women has taken another husband and left, and the second woman is expected 
to do the same shortly. Kabo has given his whole heart to God and has received 
the Holy Ghost and when this woman palaver is settled there will be a great day 
in the church when Kabo, his wife, and baby are baptized and received as pro- 
bationers. 

On Christmas Day he plans to give a “big chop” (feast) to the king and 
chiefs of his town and pray them to let him remove his house close to the 
mission in a Christian town that is being planned, for no man may leave his 
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town to live in another, still less in a Christian settlement, without his king’s 
consent. It is Kabo’s purpose to study to be a preacher. All men speak well 
of Kabo. They say he has fine physical strength and is extremely industrious, 
an element of the greatest value here, and they add, “his mouth never changes,” 
meaning that he is truthful, and truthfulness is a kingly virtue anywhere, but 
especially so in Africa. 


The Problem of Witchcraft 


But very early in the morning a party of quite another caliber passes along 
the road, and the missionary hails them with sadness at his heart. An old, old 
man, treasurer in our native Wissipo church, accompanied by his aged wife, 
two daughters, and other relatives, is passing into exile. A man over seventy 
years of age, quiet, inoffensive, forced to start life all over again with nothing 
on which to begin, no house to cover his head, nor a second shirt to his back. 
This is heathenism. The reason? In his town a man has lain ill many weary 
weeks and the devil doctor has charged this old man and two women with having 
“witched” the sick one. Learning that he, and two of our Christian girls, had 
been accused of witchcraft and condemned to drink sasswood by the heathen 
people of the town, and the old man’s death positively determined on, the mis- 
sionary had crossed the river the day before to reason with the people and 
plead for these three lives, for sasswood is a deadly poison and few who drink 
it survive the test. 

Drinking sasswood is the test all over Africa to discover thievery and 

_witchcraft. If the victim vomits after drinking the poison, he is declared 
innocent, but if the poison passes from his body any other way he is judged 
guilty, and if he does not die is driven away into an exile of from seven to twelve 
years. On the ground of the connection of these three with the church the 
missionary won his point and spent the thankfulest Thanksgiving Day in his 
experience, rejoicing over the averted tragedy. But though his life be spared the 
old man must leave the town and so he and his children pass sadly along the 
road. The missionary goes down to greet them with a gift of rice and fish for 
them to “chop” (eat) along the way, accompanies the party to the seashore, 
kneels with them in prayer and, rising, bids them God-speed. And even as our 
old church treasurer, ripe for heaven and longing for God to send for him 
to come home, passes into exile, the sick man in the town behind breathes his 
last and enters upon a still longer journey to “that undiscovered country,” all 
mystery and darkness to the heathen mind. 


The Problem of the African Child 


Hardly have their footprints become obliterated when youth, strong, vigor- 
ous, ambitious youth, presses along the road and up to the mission house. Two 
small boys, clad only in their black skin and a pair of bracelets, present them- 
selves and state that they have come to school. Bright little fellows they seem 
to be. There are no other boys from their town enrolled. Shall they have a 
chance? The missionary has no funds to support them. Already a considerable 
portion of his own income is being spent in rice and fish to feed half a dozen 
other small students, equally ambitious to learn “book palaver.’” Memory brings 
up the picture of some of our neighbors, kings with snow-white hair, who 
have said to us, “O, if we were only young again and could have the chance 
that our boys have!” Men from neighboring towns, pleading for the white 
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man to come in and civilize them and teach them God palaver. Big chiefs 
shouting for joy when a boy was accepted from their town, and saying, “Now 
our town will have a man who can read and write.’ The missionary turns to 
the white mammy and says, ‘We will take them. Help will surely come.” 
“Mammy” slips a shirt over each woolly head and two more boys are added to 
the growing mission family. 


The Problem of Domestic Slavery 


Late the same night the frantic barking of the watch-dog brings ‘“mammy”’ 
to the door to see three strangers standing at the threshold. They have come 
after the boys who, it develops, had run away. Their heathen people need 
them to carry water and to help fish. That boys should have an education is 
foolishness to them. The brightest boy of the two is, moreover, a slave, pur- 
chased in Monrovia. Domestic slavery is no uncommon thing in this republic, 
though it is against the law. The missionary pleads hard for the lads, but with- 
out any avail. The men seize the boys and begin to beat them, whereupon the 
missionary interferes. One of the boys, quick to take in the situation, jumps 
into the bush and hides. Unable to find him, the party finally retrace their 
steps, the second boy hanging back with all his might from his angry mother’s 
determined hands. But it is probably only a question of time when we shall 
have him again. Later, the lost boy makes his appearance once more at the 
mission, and is still with us. 

Christianizing a Pagan Town 

A man from Kinicadi, far down the coast, comes next. Three years ago, 
when the missionary went into his town to preach, the big men beat the war 
drum and three times the white man was besought to depart lest harm should 
come to him from the aroused people. Short and sharp came the decided reply: 
“No. I came here to preach and I am going to preach.” So the seed was 
planted. Three months later the missionary came again. He noticed the 
women were wearing a little more cloth on their bodies and that now they 
carried small boxes to sit on during the preaching service instead of sitting 
on the dirty ground. Another three months, and the missionary brought a native 
preacher and built him a house there, a gift from a Minnesota Sunday school. 
A Sunday school of 250 was organized and the work went on with leaps and 
bounds. The man from Kinicadi, coming along the road, stopped to tell us 
that now his town has twenty young men studying in the seminary at Cape 
Palmas, a higher institution of learning belonging to our church, and four more 
at a still higher school, and that four of their women are at school, too. This 
is the outcome of about $135 given by the First Church of Duluth. This man, 
Dixon, tarried with us for a season and has now gone home to bring back the 
girl who is to be his wife, and leave her for “mammy” to teach, while he studies 
also at the mission school, preparing to be a preacher. 


The Messengers of Joy 

But most often along the road pass the figures of two of our preacher- 
assistants. Sanso, whose name, meaning “glad,” aptly describes the man, is 
always and everywhere bubbling over with “joy in the Lord.” To and fro he 
goes, visiting the people, preaching the Word, diligently watchful over the 
interests of the mission, faithful to the missionary—fine product of a Methodist 
mission school. And Kronyer, close on to sixty years of age, converted late 
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in life, without any advantages in his youth, but stanch and loyal to his God 
through many trials, and consumed with the desire to learn to read the Bible. 
“T am an old man,” he says, “too old to learn to write, but, O! my. heart is 
hungry to learn to read God’s Word. I want to savvy (understand) it right, 
so that I shall have something to preach.” So almost every day he comes along 
the road and up to the mission, with Bible and First Reader under his arm, and 
good progress he is making, too. 

This “house by the side of the road.” Honestly, don’t you envy us a wee 
bit, being in the midst of this pulsating, vitally interesting life, much of it so 
eager for the very thing we have in our power to give—knowledge of the 
“Truth” that makes men “free indeed’? What if, for the time being, we have 
to sleep on bamboo mats and cook our food on a fire of sticks on the ground, 
and suffer the various other inconveniences incident to pioneer missionary 
work, Isn’t it great to be on the spot, with the antidote for Africa’s bane—to 


“Live in a house by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man!” 
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EAST CENTRAL AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


The East Central Africa Mission Conference includes the work in Portuguese 
East Africa and Southern Rhodesia. The portion of Portuguese East Africa that 
has been assigned (with few exceptions) to the Methodist Episcopal Church by 
agreement with other American and European Mission Boards, extends northward 
from the Limpopo River on the south, nearly 600 miles to the Zambesi on the 
north, and from 100 to 300 miles inland. In this territory there is a native Negro 
population of over 2,500,000. Southern Rhodesia is a British colony covering about 
144,000 square miles. The country is a high plateau, with a good climate, abounding 
in minerals and capable of producing nearly all kinds of agricultural products. There 
are about 24,000 whites and 620,000 natives in Southern Rhodesia. 


. The first Methodist Episcopal missionary in Portuguese East Africa, with 
headq ers at Inhambane, was the Rev. E. H. Riche Who WIS pointed in 
1890 be Bishop parlor. in caarieeee el 

ishop ftzell founded the Mission in Rhodesia in 1897, and received large 


concessions in lands and buildings through the late Cecil J. Rhodes and Earl Grey. 
To this he united the work in Inhambane and by authority of the General Conference 
organized the Mission Conference in November, r1go1. 


SURVEY BY BISHOP J. C. HARTZELL 


I. RHODESIA 


During the cheering which followed the announcement of my election 
as a Missionary Bishop for Africa, at Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1806, and 
before I was invited to the platform the following words were distinctly 
impressed upon my mind: “Somewhere in South Africa in the midst of the 
advancing waves of Anglo-Saxon civilization northward, and under the British 
flag, American Methodism should have missionary work.” 

About that time, when the Rhodesian government was transferring the 
Umtali town site and its probably 300 people ten miles farther East into 
another valley, Mr. Cecil J. Rhodes was asked, “What will you do with the 
old site?” His reply was, “We will turn it into a mission.” 

Not many months after this historic question and characteristic reply— 


in October, 1897—Mrs. Hartzell and I reached Beira, the eastern ocean port for _, 


Rhodesia. The rainy season was on and the newly built two-foot gauged 
railroad was reported washed out in many places. But we went one hundred 
and seventy-five miles to Macekace, being carried over washouts in the rain 
several times. Beyond there were no trains and Mrs. Hartzell remained in a 
mud “hotel.” After a horseback ride of twenty-five miles through mud and 
rain and crossing swollen rivers, I caught my first sight of Umtali Valley. 
The view was from a mountain pass and it was raining. The valley was 
3,500 feet above the level of the sea and the thriving village in the distance on 
which the sun was shining, with the mountains surrounding, made a picture 
of restful beauty never to be forgotten. The words that thrilled me at Cleve- 
fand came again, and I said, “There, or somewhere near, is the place!” The 
outcome is a matter of history. Through Earl Grey, the Administrator or 
Governor of Rhodesia, and Mr. Rhodes, we received about 13,000 acres of 
land; and also several buildings at Old Umtali for which the government had 
paid as compensation to their owners, when the town was transferred, more 
than $100,000. I was permitted to inspect the schedule of buildings and other 
properties and the amount paid. Besides, we received in Umtali seven lots 
valued now at from $6,000 to $8,500. On one of two lots on the main street 
stands our beautiful Saint Andrew’s Church (white), which cost us $20,000. 


fy 
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In Penhalonga, a mining center, ten miles away, we received two lots valued 
at $2,000, on one of which is our Saint Paul’s Church (white), which cost us 
to build over $4,000. 

As far as I have learned, those gifts make up the largest single donation 
received by the Methodist Episcopal Church in any foreign land. 

Tuesday and Wednesday, October 28 and 29, 1913, were Assembly Days at 
Old Umtali Mission. Pully_one_ thousand of—our—pative peop ea all 
Christians—accepted the invitation” to come and meet their™bishop and the 
niisSfonaries. With few exceptions, those present came from Umtali District, 
one of several we occupy in Rhodesia. They brought their own food and 
most of them arrived Monday night. All went into camps, as directed, at 
several centers on the extensive mission grounds. The sermons and ad- 
dresses by missionaries and natives were of a high order, while the singing, led 
by the missionaries and over fifty teachers and evangelists, must have been 
heard to be appreciated. As I was describing the return of the prodigal son, 
the native leaders and people started a movement forward and fell on their 
faces around me. In a moment the whole great audience—men, women and 
children—was prostrated, their faces in their hands and hands on the grassy 
ground where they sat. There was no noise except one universal subdued sob, 
indicating profound spiritual emotion. A most impressive season of prayer 
followed, the results of which only the Holy Spirit Himself can estimate. 

To me, that scene and manifestation of spiritual power was an assurance 
of answer to prayer. Overlooking Old Umtail Mission Park is a mountain 
. fifteen hundred feet higher than the plain where that audience lay prostrate 
in prayer to God. In 1890, after the papers for the land had been signed and 
words of cheer had come from the home church, I climbed to the top of that 
mountain and alone kneeled before my Lord and poured out my soul in a 
prayer of thanksgiving and praise, and then by faith claimed a new spiritual 
empire in Africa for American Methodism. That prostrate audience on that 
assembly day demonstrated that the foundations of that empire were begun. 
Of that great audience, only three were Christian when my prayer was offered 
on the mountain top, and besides, there were over two thousand of our 
membership in Rhodesia not present. 


Our Church Properties in Rhodesia 


All lands, whether lots or farms, received from the government, are per- 
petual grants for mission purposes, and cannot be alienated without consent of 
the government. These grants are made to the bishop in charge and his 
successors in office in trust for the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Should the society desire to sell any land and invest the 
proceeds in mission work, the government has established the precedent of 
granting the request. There is a small “peppercorn” tax amounting to less 
than $50 a year on all grants of land thus far received, while there is no tax 
on buildings or equipment, no matter how valuable. Besides, the government 
makes “grants in aid” each year toward the support of our native schools and 
on salaries of missionaries who teach special industries. .The grants for 1913 
amounted to $3,250. This help will increase as the work grows. Other grants 
for special purposes are made as, for example, to install a jaundry for the 
girls’ school. 


The original grant of 13,000 acres was in a single block. As it was 
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desirable to have farms in different important native centers, by an arrange- 
ment with the government, 10,000 acres (round numbers, the grants being in 
“morgem,” a land unit consisting of a fraction over two acres each) were 
deeded back and placed to our credit, to be located elsewhere as we might 
choose. One valuable farm of about 3,500 acres, sixty miles south of Old 
Umtali, we have now occupied for three years and have the beginnings of a 
large central native station adjoining a permanent native reserve which in- 
sures an increasingly large constituency. Another 1,200-acre farm has been 
agreed upon in another direction, seventy-five miles, in one of the largest 
native centers in this section of Africa. The remaining 5,000 and more acres 
will soon be taken up in centers not yet occupied in our territory in Rhodesia, 
waiting the church to give us the men to occupy them. In all these trans- 
actions, we have the cordial cooperation of the government. 

Besides government grants, two adjoining farms amounting to about 4,500 
acres, were bought at an expense of $3,500, the gift of Hon. A. K. Rowan, of 
New Jersey. These are near the Central Kraal of Umtasa, the paramount chief 
of a great region. 

These and other farm centers, as fast as possible, will be occupied by 
one or more missionaries and model schools, churches, agricultural work, 
and stock raising, be developed. From these centers, large circuits are formed 
of native churches and schools taught by natives. Outside of the lands men- 
tioned the government licenses for mission stations with the consent of the 
native chiefs. There are a large number of such opportunities we have not 
been able to accept, although strong appeals have come from chiefs and people. 

“Our present properties in Southern Rhodesia, by a very conservative 
valuation, are worth $137,385. We have 3,092 members; fifty-four elementary 
day schools, with 3,846 pupils; and forty-five Sunday schools, with 3,757 
scholars. 


II. PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 


Our territory in this field lies between the Limpopo and Sabi Rivers, which 
flow into the Indian Ocean, near the 25th and 2i!st parallels of south latitude, 
a distance north and south of about 250 miles, and extending inland to the 
Transvaal border about 200 miles. By mutual agreement as to territory and 
cooperation, we join the Wesleyan Methodists on the south and the American 
Congregational Board on the north. In this large territory are a multitude 
of native heathen, whose numbers are rapidly increasing. 

The Church of England has some work in this field, but it is limited in 
extent and its representatives are quite exclusive. In reply to an invitation 
from our superintendent, Mr. Terril, to send a fraternal messenger to our 
District Conference, the Arch-Diaconate wrote declining the request. His final 
reason: was thus stated: “Fourth, in charity I say it—at present there is this 
difficulty to any close agreement: that in the view of our church both you 
and your bishop have a defective call to this ministry.” 

The Free Methodists also have some work in this territory. Our relations 
with them are cordial, and a plan for a “Union Native Training School” is 
Being discussed. Neither of these organizations has touched but a small 
part of this large and needy field. 
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Historic Ground 

This is historic ground. The eastern shores of Africa from Suez to 
(Inhambane, five thousand miles, are now and have been for centuries, the 
‘western edge of the Eastern world. Today, East Africa promises to be to the 
overflowing populations of Southern Asia what America has been to Europe. 
From the eighth to the end of the fifteenth century, seven hundred years, 
Mohammedanism dominated the shores of all East Africa. The Indian Ocean 
was an inter-continental highway, where only the ships and commerce of 
Moslems were known. In 1498 came Da Gama with his tiny vessels sailing 
up the coast, past Inhambane to Mozambique and east to India, opening an 
ocean highway from Europe to the wealth of the East. Then followed 
Portugtiese colonies with Roman Catholic governors, people and priests. One 
of these last, Gonsalvos Silvera, one of the nobles of his class, founded at 
Inhambane the first Christian mission in East Africa, and later going into the 
interior, he converted the native king of the Monomotopa Empire. Later he 
was denounced by Mohammedan Arabs to the king as a spy and wizard. The 
king had him put to death, making him the first Christian martyr in South 
Africa. } 

Today, the Portuguese Republic rules along a thousand miles of East 
African coast, and is battling with both Jesuit and Moslem for freedom of 
religious thought and education for the masses. Moslem Indians and Arabs 
control nearly all the trade among the native Africans, who make up more 
than nine tenths of the population. Every trading place is a center of propa- 
ganda; besides, Moslem schools are maintained. Over four centuries” of 
Roman Catholic missions have utterly failed to give moral tone to even a 
small proportion of the native masses. 


The Call of American Methodism 

Into this Held American. Methodism was providentially led | DES EAH, 
Richards was the first. appointed ‘and to him we are indebted for years of 
Stitcesstul—work“ittoreanization and translation of the Scriptures and other 
necessary literature into native tongues. We have been woefully handicapped 
for want of workers and money. From the Board at New York, the annual 
appropriations have reached $4,000 only the last two years. A company of 


? noble friends have stood by this field, and from them $8,000 to $12,000 a year 
YT have been received in special gifts. : 


A New Epoch 


The closing months of 1913 mark a new epoch of hope, efficiency and 
assured advance in our work in Portuguese East Africa. Mr. and Mrs. 
Terril have returned from their furlough, renewed in health and greatly 
strengthened in their use of the Portuguese language by several months’ study 
and practice in Portugal. Mr. P. W. Keys and wife are at home in Kansas 
gaining new life and vigor and will return to continue their splendid service. 
Mr. J. D. Pointer and wife are on the field as new workers and have 
demonstrated their fine abilities and excellent spirit. The many prayers that 
God would give us a physician have been answered in the person of Dr. C. Af 
Stauffacher and wife. During the first few weeks of his service, his abilities 
as a skilled and sympathetic physician were fully demonstrated in several 
serious cases, both among missionaries and natives. Mr. Persson and wife are 
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back from furlough in Sweden, new, people in body and spirit. With enlarged 
equipment in type, a larger press and facilities for bookmaking, the Inham- 
bane Mission Press under his direction will multiply its usefulness. Miss 
Bjorkland, after several months in the higher altitude of Rhodesia, will have 
charge of the dispensary at Kambini. Mr. R. L. Bush, who left for furlough 
after a very serious illness, it is sincerely hoped, will return to continue his 
excellent work. 

And then that goodly company of seventy native teachers and evangelists | 
Each has charge of one or more stations, which means as many weekday and 
Sunday schools and many evangelistic tours to neighboring kraals each week. 
It required several days for some of these men to reach the recent District 
Conference. We began with a Love Feast which, because I conducted, was 
‘called the Bishop’s Love Feast. Over four hundred filled our large native 
church at Kambini and more than fifty testified briefly and clearly of their 
spiritual life and consecration to their work. 


New Properties 

Substantial additions have been made in property. Two dormitories are 
being erected, one for girls at Gikuki, and one for boys at Kambini, costing 
$1,200 each. Mr. Terril was able to secure and pay for twelve acres of land 
with a good brick building, adjoining our land at Gikuki. Here we now have 
a central dispensary, where the doctor, as medical director, will do his chief 
work. The need for a new hospital is pathetic and urgent beyond words to 
express. 

We have secured a freehold title to twelve hundred acres of good land 
in the interior, at Kambini, where our Bodine Training School for Boys is 
located. Two of our loyal friends gave the money to secure this and also to 
. largely equip the farm. Here our central industrial school will grow and a 
native Christian town develop. 


A Forward Movement 

A forward movement is planned by which the superintendent of the 
Limpopo District can be settled at a strategic center, and one or two other 
important places occupied northward toward the Sabi. Here are large fields 
waiting for the evangelical touch and uplift of the church of God. Already 
the blighting influences of trade, including gin and rum, are among the 
people. But we must wait for the money and workers. 


A Few Statistics 

In this field we have a well organized and effective group of twelve 
missionaries, and a native force of seventy, with seventy-six other native 
helpers. Our Mission Press is months behind in its work in filling orders for 
Christian literature. We have sixty-seven elementary schools, with 1,599 
people, and sixty Sunday schools, with 1,956 scholars. 

Self-help grows. It has been unanimously decided to raise two cents a 
week for each full member and one cent for every probationer among the 
natives, and several of the missionaries are giving one tenth of their income. 


III. MISSION CONFERENCE SESSION 


The East Central Africa Conference includes the work in Southern Rho- 
desia and Portuguese East Africa. The session held at Old Umtali, October 
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22-29, 1913, is thus characterized by one of the conservative and most thoughtful 
members of that body: 

“I appreciate very much the fact that the work was viewed from every 
angle and the conditions faced honestly and squarely. I feel that we know 
better today than ever before our field, its limits and its capabilities. 1 am 
sure that an honest endeavor was made to make our work minister to the 
greatest good and the largest needs of our people. I should say that since 
my coming to the field, that this Conference was the best from all standpoints, 
of all previous ones.” 

The spirit of unity and cooperation pervaded, not only the regular sessions, 
but the consultations before and after the Conference. The final meeting was 
one of praise and renewed consecration, and culminated in nearly all the 
missionaries uniting in a covenant to give one tenth of their income to the work 
of the Lord. All the native teachers, and then the membership, will be asked 
to unite in this covenant. The result, it is believed, will be a new and great 
advance in spiritual power and financial help. 

Besides the new missionaries named for Inhambane, Rev. Charles A. Kent, 
A.M., and Rev. Henry I. James, A.B., and their wives are added to the force 
in Rhodesia. The former comes with a splendid record in California and, at 
the end of ten months as district superintendent, has made a fine impression as 
a providential man for Africa. Mr. James begins his work happy and hopeful. 
Besides these, Rev. R. B. Wallace and wife, of Kentucky, and Mr. Paisley, 
from Canada, excellent Christian workers, have been accepted as associate 
workers. 


A Government Report 


The thorough and impartial report of the government inspector upon the 
educational and industrial work at Old Umtali was very gratifying. The farm , 
was never in as good condition and is helping to support the school. At the 
fourth Native Agricultural Show, held on the mission campus last July, 153 
exhibitors had over 500 exhibits, a surprise and gratification to our workers 
‘and to the large number of white neighbors who attended. The boys’ and 
girls’ training schools are highly commended, but neither are what those in 
charge propose ‘they shall be. Dr. Gurney’s report gave stories of wonderful 
victories in winning the respect, confidence and cooperation of leading native 
chiefs hitherto strongly against the work of God. 


Territorial Boundaries, Especially Rhodesia 


The unanimous judgment of the Conference as to territorial boundaries, 
especially in Southern Rhodesia, was expressed in the report of the Committee 
on the State of the Church; presented by its chairman, Mr. H. N. Howard, 
as follows: 

“We are here under the British flag. A territory 220 miles long and seventy 
miles wide is conceded to us by the Wesleyan body. The native population is 
doubling every thirty years. The growth of the work is phenomenal. In 
eight years the membership has grown from 293 to 3,092. In 1905 we had 
four schools, now fifty-four. Then we were teaching 277 pupils, now we are 
instructing 3,876. Then we had one outstation, now we have fifty-six. Then 
no support on the field, while since last Conference over $6,000 have been 
received. We have only begun to work this Rhodesian field. Large districts 
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are untouched, while in others we have only made a start. The strategic 
importance of the Rhodesian field can hardly be overestimated. The climate 
is delightful. The high plateau on which most of our work is situated is a 
health resort. The British Government is in accord with us and is aiding 
thirty-seven of our schools. There are no prejudices to break down either 
among government officials or natives. 

“Here we are establishing a stronghold, strategic base. To the east of 
us, adjoining our border, lies a great territory, and extending to the Indian 
Ocean 200 miles, and 300 miles long north and south. 

“This territory is conceded to us by the General Missionary Conference 
of South Africa. We are preparing to enter the field. We have stations in 
our Rhodesian work touching the Portuguese border in seven places. We 
have boys in our Central School training for the Portuguese work. Two 
years ago we appealed through Bishops Hartzell and Wilson for $10,000 for 
this work. The territory named is wholly unoccupied by evangelical missions. 
When the vision of the church is enlarged, if not too late, we will enter.” 

That we should stand by and foster our work among the white people in 
Umtali and at Penhalonga, was another unanimous judgment of the Confer- 
ence. This decision was hailed with joy by our people at these centers and 
the appointments made were highly satisfactory. 


RHODESIA DISTRICT 


This District includes the eastern section of Southern Rhodesia, a region under 
the British flag. 


Old Umtali and Umtali 


Old Umtali station is located in a beautiful, mountainous section, 3,500 feet 
above the sea. Umtali, the seat of the government administration for the eastern 
region of Southern Rhodesia, is situated ten miles away. At Old Umtali there is 
a farm of 3,000 acres, owned by the mission, which was formally dedicated to the 
industrial and religious uplift of the African people in 1899. Over 200 acres are 
now under cultivation, where boys and girls are trained in agricultural industries, 
brick making, and building. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has fifty 
acres of land adjoining the property of the Board, and the whole forming a Mission 
Park. The equipment includes buildings for a church, schools, shops, printing 
press, farm stock, and residences for missionaries. On the land of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society there are two good buildings. Old Umtali is the center 
of an active and productive work in the translation of Scriptures-and other literature 
into the native language. At Umtali is located Saint Andrew’s Church (English), 
which possesses a fine property. 

Missionaries: Rev. John R. Gates (on furlough) and Mrs. Gates (on furlough), 
Rev. Eddy H. Greeley, Rev. H. N. Howard and Mrs. Howard, Rev. Charles A. Kent 
and Mrs. Kent, Mr. George A. Roberts (on furlough) and Mrs. Roberts (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Emma D. Nourse, Miss Grace Clark, Miss Sophia J. 
Coffin (on furlough). 

The former Zambesi District is now included in the Rhodesia District, and 
includes the work at Nyakasapa, Penhalonga, and Mrewas. At the first mentioned 
place there is a Mission Farm of three thousand acres and several buildings; at 
Penhalonga a good English Church. Dr. Gurney is stationed at Mrewas where a 
remarkable medical work is going forward. 

Missionaries: Dr. Samuel Gurney, Rev. A. L. Buchwalter and Mrs. Buchwalter, 
Rev. Henry I. James and Mrs. James, Miss Mullikin. 


Mutambara 


Situated fifty miles south of Umtali. Work was begun in 1907. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church possesses a farm of 3,000 acres with several good buildings, on 
which industrial, educational, medical and evangelistic lines of work are carried on. 
At the present time Mutambara is the center of a circuit of six native out-stations. 

Missionaries: Rey. Thomas A. O’Farrell and Mrs. O’Farrell, Miss Ruby Neal 
Goddard. 
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CHartes A. Kent, Superintendent 
Upon my taking charge in December, 1912, of this district, which is co- 
extensive with Rhodesia Mission, it had been without a superintendent for 
twenty months. The oversight given during this time was the very best that 
a few overworked missionaries could give, but did not make possible proper’ 
care of distant stations. 


Work in Stations Occupied by Missionaries 

1. Mrewa: Dr. Samuel Gurney, at Mrewa, occupies our farthest center 
to the north. It is forty miles from the railroad and more than 150 miles from 
Old Umtali. His is a large ministry to numerous natives and to the widely 
scattered white residents, the latter necessitating many miles of slow travel. 
The buildings here are native built and consist of a two-room house for the 
missionary, a dispensary, and three small houses containing four beds for 
white patients. Dr. Gurney’s work makes it quite impossible for him to con- 
tinue the care of the Headlands group of stations. We own no land on this 
circuit. 

2. Nyakasapa: In March, 1913, Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Wallace, from 
America, took charge here to do missionary work in connection with farming. 
They are now working the two farms and their influence and ministry among 
the people is most helpful. A new girls’ rooming house, capable of accom- 
modating twenty girls, has just been completed at a cost of $150. Miss Pearl 
Mullikin, now in charge of this center, has asked for furlough leave during 
1914. No financial provision has been made to provide for the work during 
her absence. The mission holds the deeds of the two farms here of about 4,338 
acres. Their cost price to the mission was $3,500, of which $500 remains 
unpaid. 

3. Old Umtali: The number of our missionaries at Old Umtali has been 
considerably increased since November, 1912. Mr. and Mrs. Kent and three 
children arrived in December; Mr. and Mrs. Buchwalter were transferred in 
January; and Miss Ellen Bjorklund came from Inhambane the last of March 
for a much needed rest, which she spent in nursing the sick. The Training 
School for Boys, under H. N. Howard, has now seventy-seven enrolled. Mr. 
G. A. Roberts and Mr. A. L. Buchwalter in the agricultural, and Mrs. Bertha 
Roberts in the literary, departments are doing good work. 

The five families living at Old Umtali, besides the two workers of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, should guarantee a great work among 
our black people, and much is being done. However, it may be seriously 
questioned if our black people could not be better served, and the work of 
the school conserved, if finances made possible the placing of part of this force 
at opportune locations. The farm is in the best condition in its history. Great 
credit is due to Mr. G. A. Roberts for its development and the large work 
done with few appliances. 

The Printing Press, valued at $3,500 (this includes books on hand), has 
great possibilities and is doing successful work. E. H. Greeley, through his 
translations, is sowing broadcast the seed that must some day yield a large 
harvest. The present arrangement of the head of the boys’ school having the 
responsibility of the printing press, makes possible only a partial improvement 
of opportunity and takes valuable time from class work. 

The four residences at Old Umtali are valued at $12,750, and with the 
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other buildings (barn, millhouse, church, industrial shop, book room, and 
printing office) make a total valuation in real property of $35,185. This does 
not include the residence, school, and seventeen morgem (or thirty-six acres) 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, which is valued at $15,700. 

4. Mutambara: This is a promising center. The farm of 3,700 acres is 
a grant perpetual for mission acres. There are 214 registered in the school. 
Mr. and Mrs. T. A. O’Farrell are assisted by Miss Ruby Goddard, They 
have worked hard under some disabilities. Through the activity of Rev. John 
R. Gates a special gift of $844 is being put into a much needed house that is 
now in process of erection. This building, with some wisely planned and 
promptly built water ditches, should prevent the serious and repeated sickness 
of the past season. 

5. Mount Makomwe: Mount Makomwe, in Maranka’s land, is our farthest 
southwest center. After being without a missionary for most two years it is 
now being rebuilt by J. G. Paisley, who came to us from independent work 
and has joined our church and been made a local preacher. In a spirit of 
devotion characteristic of the man he is replacing the shattered buildings and 
erecting again a strong work on the foundation laid in former years by the 
efficient work of E. H. Greeley. This center is on a native reserve and our 
property consists solely of the buildings. 


Kraal Work by Native Pastors 

This consists of fifty-six native stations in the care of forty-six pastor- 
teachers. These stations contain 1,264 full members, 1,514 probationers, and a 
total of 5,340 adherents. There are fifty-six native schools with forty-six 
teachers and a school enrollment of 3,493. These stations are on native reserves 
or private farms and cost altogether about*$100 annually in leases. For each 
station there is an average of twenty-two full members, twenty-six probationers, 
ninety-one adherents, and sixty-three enrolled in school. 

For purposes of supervision these stations are divided into five circuits, 
corresponding to the five white centers. 

The distant stations, between Nyakasapa and Mrewa’s, a stretch of about 
150 miles, makes quarterly visitation difficult. More than four months of my 
time since Christmas has been spent in the kraals, necessitating almost 2,000 
miles of travel. Many of the native people have a knowledge of a personal 
Saviour and of sins forgiven. They are “babes in Christ” and “children of 
the Kingdom.” Their one need is training in Christian experience and righteous- 
ness. We can help these needy ones in no larger way than preparing for them 
strong native Christian leaders, There remains much to be done in the com- 
pletion of the church organization among our native people. 


English Work 

Since the resignation of Rev. Wm. Garner, former pastor, Saint Andrew’s 
Church, Umtali, has been supplied by the district superintendent when not out 
on the district, the remaining time by the principal of Old Umtali Training 
School. The church needs organization into an active society. Our property 
in Umtali consists of two lots facing First, or Main, Street, and five lots one 
block north of Main. All these grants are perpetual for mission pur- 
poses and are not transferable. On one of the Main Street lots stands Saint 
Andrews, a fine building, with a valuation of $25,000, and of which Methodism 
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may justly be proud. Our native church, valued at $2,000, is located on the 
plot off Main Street. 

Saint Paul’s Church, Penhalonga, valued at $5,000, has been without a 
resident pastor since January, 1911, and much of this time without service. 
We have a vacant lot adjoining the church. This, and the one the church 
occupies, are grants from the government. 


Unoccupied Fields 

No new work has been undertaken this year. At Headlands we have the 
grant of a farm of 1,300 acres offered us on condition of our paying $175, 
the cost of surveying. We should have a missionary here. It presents a 
large opportunity. It is fifty miles from Nyakasapa, the nearest center to 
the south, and eighty miles from Mrewa’s to the north. This distance makes 
quite impossible the close supervision necessary. We ought to have money 
for a house at Headlands and for the salary and outcoming of a man and wife 
for this important location. 

Stretching 150 miles north to the Zambesi, and extending east to the 
Indian Ocean, fully 300 miles, is a vast unoccupied territory, acknowledged as 
that of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The people are eager for Gospel 
heralds; and when told we could not supply them, one replied, “We are like 
sheep out in the veldt without a shepherd; what shall we do?” 


Evangelical Council for South Africa 


Previous to the year 1899, missionary societies in South Africa were 
acting in isolation. Though sometimes meeting together fraternally, it was 
not until 1904 that the General Conference of South Africa was organized, 
the fifth session of which will be held in Durban in to015. It is now our 
purpose that cooperation and comity may increasingly characterize our work. 
We desire to recognize the rights of others in that spirit of Christian brother- 
hood that we expect to be exhibited toward ourselves by other denominations. 
We are in Africa to found the Kingdom of God in the salvation of individuals 
and their introduction into the church. By the help of our American friends 
we will make our church a power in this land and we will love every other 
church that exalts our Christ. 


Three great needs: 


1. Better Financial Policy in the Mission: To speak of the needs of our 
mission is to enter a large field. Financially we are dealing with a difficult 
situation. The success attained is due to our pulling together. Money must 
‘increase or the work must decrease. Smothering is cruel. To cut off is 
painful. Let us ask for larger appropriations and pray that the Board may 
grant them. Let us stimulate special gifts and pray that the home office may 
devise methods to relieve the foreign worker from the burden of them. Let 
us cut the cloth according to the pattern. First count the cost, and then 
build within the means available. Let us settle on a definite policy and plan of 
work, then cooperatively and prayerfully work the plan. Again, let us cultivate 
self-support among our native people. 

2. A Strong Native Ministry: We must raise up a strong native ministry. 
As these pastor-teachers must teach five days and preach from two to ten 
times a week they must know how to teach and how to preach. To do its 
duty our Training School should be increasingly characterized by three things: 
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First, thorough Bible instruction appropriate to the mind and need of the 
native people. 

Second, modern and adapted normal methods. Because of the increasing 
demand on the teachers by reason of the advance of the scholars we should 
follow the suggestion of our manual and not here duplicate the work done 
in the kraal. 

Third, a spiritual, sympathetic, evangelistic atmosphere should pervade the 
place and its missionaries. Du Plesis says that in the mission schools of South 
Africa religious teaching is being overshadowed by the secular, due to the 
effort to please the officials and obtain a government grant. Let us hold 
strictly to our task of evangelization and character building of which the 
school must be the retained servant. 

3. Master the Native Language: Our third imperative need in this district 
is a mastery of the native language. Without this the worker lacks the 
primary requisite for effectiveness. Much of the preaching through an in- 
terpreter is as alien to the thought of the native as astronomy to kindergartners. 
We denounce what we see bad in his life, but are able neither to utilize what 
is good in his religion or to get on common ground to lead him out into the 
new and better way of Christianity. We presume on the Holy Spirit’s 
miraculous power. To be workers “needing not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth,’ we must know the native’s customs, beliefs, and super- 
Stitions, speak his language, and think what he thinks. We must do this 
sympathetically. 


THE BOYS’ CENTRAL TRAINING SCHOOL, OLD UMTALI 
Hereert N. Howarp 


The Conference year covered by this report is one of eighteen months’ 
duration, during which time it has been possible to give only nine months 
of work in the school and nine months of work outside the school. Part of 
this time has been spent in visiting the nearby stations, preaching in English 
in our Saint Andrew’s Church at Umtali, and in attendance upon the various 
committees of the mission. A good deal of time was given to the work of 
the printing office, sometimes it being necessary to remain until ten o’clock at 
night in order to get the work done. During this period we have been favored 
by a visit from Professor Harlan P. Beach, Professor of Missions in Yale 
University, and it was a pleasure to visit with him. 


Work of Mr. Till 

It is with regret that we have parted with Mr. Till, who has been in 
charge of our carpentry work for three years. They have been marked by 
faithful service and achievements of a worthy character. Besides the training 
of more than a score of boys in carpentry and bricklaying, there are eleven 
buildings, valued at $8,000, the construction of which he supervised. All this 
in addition to a large amount of repair work which has kept him constantly 
busy. He has been succeeded by the Rev. A. L. Buchwalter, now in charge of 
the industrial classes. 


Re-organization of the Training School 


We have sought during the past year to lay special emphasis upon the 
‘training and literary character of the boys’ school. In the earlier years 
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heavy demands for labor on the farm and the straining of every effort to make 
it self-supporting, necessarily interfered with the realization of our higher 
ideals at this point. We believe that the farm has now been brought to such 
a position that it will increasingly contribute to the support of the school 
and the work at large. It is our aim to secure a closer personal touch between 
the teachers and pupils, the inspection of the study and other conditions under 
which the boys live, and proper care for the sick. The purpose of the school 
is to train teachers for our work, the school acting as a central institution from 
which the brightest and more promising boys may be sent for training. 


TRANSLATION AND LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 
E. H. GreELEy 
The Joy of a Mission Call 

When our eyes first saw the land of Africa, our hearts rejoiced at what 
God was about to give us. When a second and a third time we returned Africa 
seemed greater and grander, and the work of the missionary more wonderful 
than ever, and the missionary himself the most blessed of all men. How could 
there be any more for him! But God hath brought us back a fourth time, and 
the joy has become a hundred times deeper and more soul-satisfying than every 
pleasure of sense or earthly prospect. 

My work has chiefly been the preparation of literature. When I looked 
forward to the widening opportunity for usefulness my heart sank as I thought 
of the added responsibility. The possibility of reaching either directly or 
indirectly with the printed page all of our native people is certainly enough to 
arouse enthusiasm. 


Language Teaching to Missionaries 


Some of you know with what hesitation I consented to certain parts of the 
work, especially that of attempting to help my fellow missionaries with the 
language, for much labor is required to get out a little in an unwritten language 
that shall stand. Forty lessons have been prepared and copies given or sent to 
all who desired them. It is now necessary to get out twenty-five copies of each 
lesson to supply all wishing them. Many pages of phrases and sentences to 
illustrate the lessons and afford practice in the same have been gotten out with 
great care, so as to conflict as little as possible in construction and vocabulary 
and usage in our wide territory, which varies in some particulars in Inyanga, 
Mutambara, and Mrewa. 

In the last few months the recitations have been much interrupted for several 
reasons. Sickness, vacations, hot weather, recreation, the weekly mail, and 
indisposition have all had their part in breaking into the regular recitations, but 
I think all are looking forward to applying themselves more studiously after 
Conference. 

These lessons have shown our different talents very plainly—some hearing 
accurately the obscure sounds, some being able to write what they have learned 
much better than they can speak it, some knowing the grammar beyond their 
power to put it into practice.. All these differences have made the work more 
difficult, for some haye wanted to run while others feared to walk. I have been 
a long time in acquiring a knowledge of the language, and for this reason it 
is easy for me to be pleased with the progress of my pupils. Some are talking 
without an interpreter already, and I look forward to the time when most of 
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our.workers shall be able to use the language readily for all ordinary purposes, 
and so become much more influential among the people whom we want to lead 
to Christ. 

The Berean Sunday School Lessons, together with the Lesson Story in 
simple language, and helpful questions on the lessons and quarterly reviews have 
been continued throughout the year 1912-13. 


Translation Work 


The preparation of literature in the vernacular, which it is hoped may be 
useful to our more advanced native helpers to make them more efficient workers, 
has been going on continually. The writing of hymns has been continued at 
irregular intervals when the mood impelled, or allowed, me to do so. Some of 
these are already in use. Several kindergarten songs have been written for 
Miss Goddard’s work which I am assured are useful, and others will be written 
as soon as possible. Several Christmas choruses have also been written which 
have been used here at Old Umtali by Mrs. Howard, and we hope will be learned 
by all our people. A rousing temperance song has been written to the tune 
“Tell it Out,’ which is sure to help our native people in their warfare against 
beer. Next to translating the Word of Life, the writing of hymns is a most 
delightful work. 

The following is a list of the books I have been working on in making 
literature in the vernacular for our native teachers, and for material for them 
to work with among their people: 


“The Young Disciple at the Lord’s Table.” A tract of 25 pages. 

“Outline Life of Saint Paul.” <A tract of 25 pages. 

““A Gospel Primer’ (to be illustrated). 125 pages. 

“Junior History of Methodism.” 100 pages. 

“How to Save the Babies.” 10 or I2 pages. 

“Primer of Christian Doctrine,” by Milton S. Terry. 85 pages. 

“The Standard Catechism with Proofs.” 56 pages. 

Twenty-five selected Psalms of David. 

“A Probationer’s Companion,” by Rev. J. O. Peck. 50 pages. 

“Genesis” —the first book of Moses. 

“A Catechism on Alcohol and Tobacco,” with Scripture responsive exercises 
by Julia Colman. 30 pages. 

“The Gospel of John.” 

“Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 400 pages. 


I have thought that perhaps a few words will not be amiss about this work. 
I have been asked several times what method I employ in my translation work, 
and I confess it has embarrassed me not a little, for I have known nothing about 
-recognized methods, if there are any. My ways have developed from the needs 
as I have encountered them. 

My two native helpers, David Mandisodza and Joseph Nyamurowa, have 
worked together with me in almost perfect harmony. We are co-workers together 
with God, who has helped us constantly in all our work. I alone could not do 
the work in a satisfactory manner. They alone, or together, could not do it 
right. We are dependent upon each other—I upon them for their idioms and 
they upon me for our idioms. Often I have to rewrite the English into the native 
manner of thought before they can put it into the vernacular. Each piece of 
work is closely studied by both of my helpers and after they have passed upon 
it my scrutinizing eye searches for every possible improvement. It is then typed 
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and studied again, sometimes many times, and then laid aside for weeks or 
months and, as in the case of the Gospel of John, for years, when it is again 
subjected to the most careful and painstaking inspection. Every page has been 
written with a prayer that it may be useful in our greatest of all labors on the 
face of the earth. Some of the work I have done is far from: ready for the 
printer, while some has been ready for a long time, and others are in various 
stages of perfection. 


Healing Men and Beasts 

Treating the sick and ailing has taken quite a lot of my time, but after 
hours at the desk or typewriter has often been a needed diversion. At one time 
I feared that I might have to give up the work to another when for weeks a 
sheep, a valued dog, and an ox were among the patients who daily came to be 
treated, all of which are now well and about their daily duties. I have urged the 
people to give a present for their healing to pay for medicines, and have urged 
my suit as far as I dared without compulsion with those who on account of sin 
have brought upon themselves specific diseases. In this way I have been able 
to pay for a part of the medicines used. We are in great need of a small 
dispensary and a treatment room, and at least one bed. It certainly seems to 
me we have been very far short of our duty in that after thirteen or fourteen 
years, during which time we have been doing more or less medical work, we 
still have not a place to keep the medicines, nor any kind of shelter for treating 
the patients. 


Horticulture 


Beautifying the grounds here and at all our stations has occupied much of 
my thought ever since I came here, and to this end I have done what my time 
allowed in propagating trees, fruits and ornamental shrubs. This line of work 
has helped me more than most of you can think. Often when tired or worried 
or sour or cross or troubled a little attention to flowers or the planting of a tree 
or flowering shrub has been a great blessing, for everything that grows talks, 
giving some message from our Father above. As we consider the number of 
trees cut down on our estate every year to build houses for our boys at the 
location, the number destroyed through ignorance, fire, and the burning of brick, 
we can see how necessary it is that some efforts be put forth to reforest our 
hillsides. 


MREWA CIRCUIT 


SAMUEL GuRNEY, M.D., Missionary-in-charge 
Territory 


The territory embraced in the circuit includes the government districts of 
Mrewa and Mtoko, and also a considerable portion of the Makom District. 
It covers an area of about 150 miles from north to south and about half that 
distance from east to west. Our mission stations are so located that it requires 
a journey of nearly 200 miles in order to visit them all. 


Population 


Since the last report was made quite a large number of white men have 
taken up farms and settled within the bounds of the circuit. These men 
are both the hope and the despair of the missionary, the hope because many 
of them come from religious homes and have brought Christian ideals of life 
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into this country with them, ‘and are very susceptible to religious impressions; 
the despair because so many of them so readily depart from those: ideals and 
yield themselves, soul and body, to the demoralizing influences which are so 
prevalent here. They are as “sheep without a shepherd,” except for the little 
that the medical missionary is able to do for them as he goes about the country 
ministering to the sick. 

The native population may be roughly estimated at fifty thousand. These 
are widely distributed over the district so that in reaching them a great deal 
of travel is necessary. 


Our Missionary Opportunity and Responsibility 


With the exception of a little Roman Catholic chapel where only religious 
services are held, that whole country has no mission and no missionary agencies 
except those which we have sent to them. 

In all other parts of the country where we have work we must share the 
missionary opportunity and responsibility with other missionary bodies at work 
there. But this is not the case in the Mrewa Circuit. That whole country is 
before us, and so far has been left entirely for our cultivation. If we continue 
to play with this great missionary opportunity there is no one else there who 
will do the work we ought to do, and the people will continue to die in gross 
heathen darkness. It is a grave responsibility to have fifty thousand souls 
wholly dependent upon us for all the knowledge of God and His salvation they 
are likely to receive in this generation. 


The Changed Attitude of the People Toward Us 


There has been a complete change in the attitude of the people—both white 
and black—since our former report was made. Then all was doubt and 
suspicion, even where it was not open hostility and opposition. The ministry 
of physical healing, if not that of spiritual healing, has given us a grip upon their 
hearts that is stronger than “hooks of steel.” 

The native people throughout the entire circuit have come into relations 
of confidence and attachment for the mission that would have been a great 
surprise two years ago. Perhaps the most marked example of this change of 
attitude is that of the paramount chief, Nayagina. He is a man of striking 
_ personality, a master among men, “every inch a king.” As he is thoroughly 
steeped in heathen superstition and cruelty it is not to be expected that he would 
welcome the coming of God’s messengers of peace. When our work was begun 
in this country his hatred for the mission was so intense that the life of the 
missionary would not have been safe were it not that he feared the white man’s 
government. Until recently all our efforts to appease his wrath and win his 
confidence were in vain. He openly professed himself to be the enemy of our 
work and did all in his power to hinder it. Through fear of his anger the 
people generally were afraid to come to our missions; parents were afraid to 
have their children attend our schools; and local chiefs refused to allow us 
to preach in their kraals. 

But the task of winning the favor of this modern Nero, which has proved 
to be altogether too great for the missionary, was accomplished by means wholly 
unexpected. ‘God moves in a mysterious way His wonders to perform.” <A 
native man who had been seriously injured was ordered by the native commis- 
sioner to be taken to the mission for treatment. His friends did not dare disobey 
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this command, but fearing the displeasure of their great chief they determined 
that they would not allow the white doctor to treat the case. Their interference 
with the patient’s treatment was finally carried so far that three of them were 
lodged in jail in consequence of it. 

The brothers of the injured man went to his home in Nayagina’s kraal 
and told the people of the accident, and that the injured man was barely alive 
when they left him, and that he must, by that time, be dead. Perhaps the fact 
that he was in the hands of the white doctor may have been an additional 
reason for regarding his death as certain. The kraal at once began the usual 
howling for the dead. After these funeral exercises were ended the man’s 
father came to the mission to find not only that his son was alive, but also that 
he was on the road to recovery. This father was the brother of the great 
Nayagina and next to the chief in authority in the tribe. He remained with 
his son at the mission for about two months. This opportunity to study the 
work at close range soon removed all his prejudice, and won for us his complete 
confidence and indorsement. To his mind the works of healing which he saw 
were all miracles, and it was hard for him to believe that he who could 
accomplish such results was only an ordinary man. 

On one occasion when he had received some instruction about the medicines 
used he said: “It must be that when God gave out the medicines He called the 
white men first and gave them all the good medicine, but when He called up 
the black men to give them their medicines He found that He had already given 
away all that were any good and only had a few leaves and roots remaining.” 

When this man returned to his home he told Nayagina and his people of the 
treatment which he and others had received at the mission, of the things he had 
learned, and especially of the wonders of healing he had seen. Nayagina was 
impressed, but not won. 

Several months later a young man came to the mission very sick, remained 
for treatment two or three weeks, and then went away cured. A few days 
after this young man went away the great Nayagina suddenly put in an appear- 
ance at the mission and assuming a posture of humility before the missionary 
said that he had come to apologize for his treatment of the mission and to say 
that he was sorry. It was then discovered that the young man who had been 
so sick was his favorite son. The report of the son concerning the mission, 
and the fact that he who was given up to die had now returned entirely recovered 
had completely broken down his prejudice and opposition, and the proud old 
king had hastened down to confess his fault and make such amends as were 
possible. 

He has not yet renounced his heathenism and is still in the grip of heathen 
superstition; but he is now our firm friend and so far as his superstition will 
allow he is doing all he can to strengthen our hands among his people. ' The 
winning of Nayagina is only a sample of what has taken place with the other 
chiefs, so that so far as the chiefs are concerned we now have the right of way 
everywhere. 


The Missionary Tragedy 


This change of attitude on the part of the chiefs is also shared by the multi- 
tudes. Everywhere the barriers are being removed and the hearts of the people 
are opening toward us and our message. This is the change the mission has 
longed and prayed and toiled and suffered for. The time for blasting the rocks 
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and clearing away the rubbish is passing and the time for planting and nurturing 
the tender plants and reaping the harvest has come. Mission life in Africa is 
full of tragedy, and one of those tragedies is being enacted before us. After 
all the toil and sacrifice of preparing a difficult field, and just as the harvest 
begins to appear, it is found necessary to send away some of the reapers because 
there is no money for their support, and it is probable that still others will have 
to go for the same reason. “The harvest truly is great, but the laborers are 
few,” and likely to become still fewer. Surely some one with trumpet voice and 
with soul on fire for the redemption of this people is needed to arouse our great 
church at home to greater activity so that such tragedies as these shall no longer 
occur among us. 


The Work Accomplished 


At the Mrewa Central Station is the headquarters of the white missionary 
and the center for our medical mission work. Here the sick, both white and 
black, come for medical treatment and remain as long as may be necessary. If 
the missionary had no other work except that which presents itself at the 
station his time would be fully occupied. There is a good group of pole and 
mud buildings at this place, most of them belonging to the government, but of 
which we have the free use. 

About a half mile from the Mrewa Central Station we have a school with 
eighty pupils, located in the native commissioner’s camp; that is, the location 
where the government messengers and native officers have their homes. 

Although this school is not large it is of importance to our work because 
of the leavening influences which go out from it to all parts of the district. It 
used to be the custom for the messengers to sneer at the mission and, so far 
as they regarded it as safe, to create opposition to our work and undermine 
the confidence of the people in us. But now all that is changed. Several of them 
have professed to have become Christians; a few are regular in school; more 
regularly attend our religious services, and, so far as is known, all of them are 
exerting an influence in our favor. Many of them have brought their families 
to live in the camp so that the children may attend the school. 

The public religious services at this place are well attended. At a recent 
special service it was estimated that 600 were present, a number so large that 
we had to abandon the church and hold the meeting out in the open air. The 
building in which this work is conducted was provided by the native commis- 
sioner, whose attitude toward the work is always sympathetic and helpful. 
Perhaps this is the only case in our Rhodesian work where the mission has 
established itself in ‘““Czesar’s household.” 

: About sixteen miles southeast from our Central Station is the Mrewa Kraal 
Station. For a long time our work here did not prosper. The chief seemed 
friendly, but his people were opposed to us. But during the past year the 
opposition has largely passed away and the mission has come into favor. We 
now have 115 in school, and many more who attend the public services. The 
first church built was too small and so a second was built. In a short time that 
was too small and the people have just now completed a third and much larger 
one. As this kraal is probably the largest one in Rhodesia it seems as though 
this mission station has a future before it and is destined to exert a great 
influence in this part of the country. For several years the Sunday school of 
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Newtonville, Mass., has assumed the support of this station and regards it as 
its work. 

At Headlands we have three strong mission stations. Perhaps the greatest 
missionary opportunity we have in Rhodesia is in the Headlands group of 
stations. Although we have such a great opportunity for strong missions there 
we are making but little use of that opportunity. During the past two years 
those stations have been left without any proper supervision except that which 
the native teachers were able to give them. The result has been that Christian 
ideals and morals have been lost sight of and the people have dropped back into 
their old habits of drunkenness and licentiousness. In each of these Headlands 
stations there is an organized church, but these churches instead of leading the 
people into righteousness have “followed the multitude to do evil.” Those 
who know our natives are not surprised that this should be so. The condition 
of our missions at Headlands only emphasizes the wisdom of the government 
regulations—which we are violating—that no mission station should be estab- 
lished or maintained where they cannot have adequate supervision by a white 
missionary. Besides these stations which are under our direct supervision there 
are quite a large number of volunteer schools in other kraals. These schools 
have for the most part been started by people who have learned a little in our 
mission stations. ‘These schools are an earnest attempt of a people who are in 
the darkness in reaching out for the light. 

In many other kraals the people are pleading with us for schools. When 
told we have no money for any more schools they go away disappointed, but 
soon return to renew the pleading. The pity of it is that we have created. an 
appetite for the better things of life in these people, and we are now leaving 
them to be consumed by that appetite, or to perish under the leadership of men 
who are still heathen in heart and life. 


MUTAMBARA STATION 


T. A. O’Farrett, Missionary-in-charge 
Drought and Famine 


We returned from last Conference to find that a drought was upon us. The 
grain dried up and died. Harvest time found most of the native gardens as bare 
as the floor. The grain huts were soon emptied and suffering began. We had 
never before seen an actual shortage of food. But here was little food, many 
of the people were too poor to buy at the famine prices that prevailed, had there 
been any to buy, and, because of poor transportation facilities, it was impossible 
to get grain into the country fast enough to keep the people from starving. 

The actual cases of death from starvation were mostly to the south of us. 
But we were compelled to see people reduced to eating roots and pods of trees; 
men and women grow thin and weak from hunger, and babies suffering from 
having to eat improper food, although the people always kept the best for the 
babies. 

For months people came daily for food, many having traveled far ana 
having been without food for a day or two, and we could seldom give more 
than enough for one or two meals. What the mission did have was given to 
meet the greatest needs, feeding babies and old people. We let them harvest 
the broom corn, and they got many bags of seed, which made good food. 
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Relief Missions 


The mission boys showed the others how to make irrigation ditches, and 
we sowed their gardens with seed wheat and gave them as many vegetable seeds 
and sweet potato vines as they could use. The very greenness in the gardens 
and the running water seemed to dispel the gloom. Men, women, and children 
lived in the gardens and were happy. They made twenty ditches from five 
different rivers, They raised about one hundred and sixty-five bushels of wheat, 
tons of sweet potatoes, and many other vegetables. Most of these gardens 
produced three successive crops within a year. When the danger was over the 
chief said, ‘God has helped us this year.’ 

The Cross has not been victorious all the time for some have left Christ 
and turned back to heathenism. But there have also been victories. A good 
number have been received into the church; a larger number than ever before 
have come from a distance to live at the mission; the enrollment in the school 
reached 278. 


A Kindergarten 


The best improvement we have made in the school this year was the opening 
of a kindergarten by Miss Goddard. With a very small supply of material she 
began in June with sixty-five children. The kindergarten has already justified 
our highest expectations. It received very favorable comment from the govern- 
ment inspector. It has opened up a mine of possibilities that we did not see 
before. I actually feel sorry for some of the bright ones who are too old or 
too far advanced to enter the kindergarten. 


Industrial Progress 


Some permanent improvements are being made this year. We have extended 
the irrigation ditch considerably ; plowed thirty-five acres of new land; made 
a vegetable garden; started a number of kinds of fruit; made and burned 47,000 
bricks; and have the brick house well under way. 

The native brethren have started a fund for a new brick church and we 
have faith to believe it will be built next year. Besides money they have 
subscribed a large amount of labor. We must also look for money from home, 
but the first installment of one dollar came unsolicited a few days ago, and we 


thanked the Lord. 


INHAMBANE, KAMBINI, AND LIMPOPO DISTRICTS 


The Inhambane District is located in Portuguese East Africa. It extends from 
the southern boundary of the governmental district of Inhambane to Makodweni 
on the north, which makes a distance of about 200 miles. It extends westward to 
the Transvaal and southeastern Rhodesia, which makes a distané€~of-ft 00 
to 250 miles. The eastern boundary is the Indian Ocean. In this district there 
are about 1,500,000 natives composed of three principal tribes: Batswa, Batonga, 
and Bachopi. Each tribe has a distinct language of its own. The entire Scriptures 
are translated into the Sheetswa language and the New Testament 7 é 
language imrers™1 wo-and also in the Chopi language, These three 
tribes belong to the great Bantu family. They are a well-built people physically, 
and are said by those of good authority to be intellectua erior to the tribes 
which occupy the central portions of Africa. <A railfoad™is“7 “course of con- 
struction, opening up the interior. The town of Inhambane, which is the seat 
of the governmental headquarters of the district, is located in the mission district 


of Inhambane. 
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Gikuki 


Gikuki is the mission headquarters of the district and is located across the 
bay from the town of Inhambane, a distance of about five miles, on a bluff fifty 
feet in height overlooking the waters of the beautiful bay. The mission property 
includes 24 acres, a church, large residence, and several other buildings for training 
school, printing press, and dispensary. 

Missionaries: Rev. William C. Terril and Mrs. Terril, Mr. Josef A. Persson 
and Mrs. Persson, Miss Ellen E. Bjorklund, Dr. C. J. Stauffacher and Mrs. Stan ft- 
acher. , 


el 
Institutions; Mission Press, Girls’ Training School, and Medical Dispensary. 
There are thirty-seven out-stations among the natives in charge of thirty-five 
native teachers and their wives. 


The Limpopo District is composed of a part of the former Inhambane District 
and also much new territory. It includes the territory north of the ancient Limpopo 
River and south of the Inhambane governmental district, extending westward until 
the Transvaal is reached and comprising ancient and populous Gazaland. The 
seaport town of Chai Chai is located in this district, which port is about fifty miles 
north of Lourenco Marques and at the mouth of the Limpopo River. A new railroad 
has recently been opened leading inland. There is a large native population in this 
district composed in the main of the Bachopi tribe. 


Kambini 


Kambini is the name of the headquarters of the Limpopo District and is located 
inland from the town of Inhambane about forty miles. It is beautifully located, and 
from many nearby points the waters of the Indian Ocean can be seen. The mission 
farm consists of 1,200 acres. One hundred acres are under cultivation. There is 
a large native church used also by the Bodine Training School for Boys. The 
boys are trained in agriculture and other industries. There are several buildings 
for missionaries, dormitories, medical dispensary. 

Missionaries: Rev, Pliny W. Keys and Mrs. Keys, Rev. Raymond L. Bush (on 
furlough), Rev. J. D. Pointer and Mrs. Pointer. 

Institution: Bodine Boys’ Training School. 


There are thirty-three out-stations on this district in charge of thirty-two native 
teachers and their wives. 


EVANGELISM 
WitiiAm CHartes Territ, P. W. Keys, J. D. Pornter, Superintendents 


Our Missionary Responsibility 


At the last Conference the Inhambane work was divided into three districts: 
the Inhambane, the Kambini, and the Limpopo. On these three districts we 
have two mission headquarters and sixty-eight outstations. There are in charge 
of these outstations seventy-one native pastor-teachers. The force of white 
missionaries on the field and on furlough numbers twelve. The boundaries of 
our work extend from the Limpopo River in the south to the Sabi River in 
the north, a distance of 400 miles, and from the Indian Ocean on the east 
to the borders of the Transvaal and Southeastern Rhodesia on the west, a 
distance of from 250 to 300 miles. The estimated population of this tract of 
territory is between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 natives. Two other missions are 
at work here: The Free Methodist Mission and the Church of England. The 
number of missionaries in these two missions is twelve. Thus we have a 
‘total force of twenty-four missionaries, an average of one missionary for 
every 90,000 natives, approximately. Since we are one of three missions at 
work here we will assume that we are responsible for the evangelization of 
one third of this population—750,000. We assume also that the aim of the 
church here is the same as it is for other mission fields—that there shall be 
one missionary for every 25,000 people. That would mean that we should have 
here representing our own church thirty missionaries, or that our force should 
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be increased by eighteen. We do not believe that such a force would be 
necessary to the evangelization of this field, but we plead and urge for an 
increase in our staff of eight, so that our force could number twenty. 


Status of the Work 


We have on our stations 655 baptized and full members. The majority of 
these were converted under the ministry of our own missionaries and native 
workers. There are 1,787 probationers who have been on probation from three 
to five years, 2,770 adherents, and the number of heathen visitors average for 
each month 8,882. Our native pastor-teachers preached during the year in 
2,006 villages and 83,772 heathen heard the Gospel in their own tongues. The 
increase in full membership for the year is sixty and in probationers 127. There 
were forty-five adults and twenty-nine children baptized. The famine depleted 
our numbers by hundreds, yet only a few died, but whole villages are depopu- 
lated by removal to other sections of the country. 

There is a marked growth in the spiritual life of our native pastor-teachers 
and also among our native Christians. The Quarterly Conferences are seasons 
of great spiritual refreshing. The Love Feast is one of the most helpful and 
inspirational services. The recent District Conference was marked by an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit and this spirit is carried to the native Christian 
villages and characterizes the regular morning and evening prayers., A great 
need was felt, and is yet, along the lines of spiritual growth and native 
pastor-teachers’ retreats have been held in charge of the entire mission staff. 
These have been held at intervals of about six months, lasting for three and four 
days. This has marked a new epoch in the spiritual life of our work. 


The Regions Beyond 

The calls for opening new work are many and urgent, but the policy we 
have adopted, because of conditions, is one of no expansion but rather a con- 
centration on the work now under our care. Yet the calls from the native 
chiefs and their people cannot be passed by and ignored. For example, seven 
native chiefs, with their council men and many of their people, representing 
various sections of our district, some are eight days’ journey away by foot, 
have been pleading for some one to come and teach them about the white man’s 
God, at least twice a year for the last five years. We have been compelled 
to say to them, “We can do nothing for you now, you must wait.” Why they 
receive this answer from those who have come to tell them about the true God 
is beyond their comprehension. 


Mohammedanism 

The Mohammedan invasion is continually going on. They are making 
converts; they have their native built mosques in the interior; they are teach- 
ing and winning many by the fact of their marrying the native women of 
Inhambane. They are more aggressive than ever before. A few weeks ago, 
on one of their feast or fast days, a procession of. 150 passed our mission home, 
the majority of them being men. Shall we permit this to go on and awaken 
when conditions are such as we face in North Africa and elsewhere? For 
the sake of God and His Church; for the sake of the crucified and risen 
Christ; for the sake of our own souls and the salvation of the African and 


this continent, may we awaken now! 
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The Every-Member Canvass 


For a number of years we have had a Home Missionary Society. This 
society is composed of all the native pastor-teachers. They elect their own 
officers and transact their own business, subject to the approval of the mis- 
sionary in charge. The funds of this society have been secured by the taking 
of an offering on Sundays, and twice a year a special freewill offering was 
made. Our native leaders realized that our native Christians were not doing 
as much as they ought to and can do. They consulted the missionaries and 
the plan of the every member, giving weekly, was presented and accepted. 
Now we have the Weekly and Every-Member Giving Campaign on. It is 
meeting with success and already the regular Sunday offerings have increased. 
Jt will require time to enlist all, but it will be accomplished. The full mem- — 
bers are asked to give two cents a week and the probationers one cent a week. 
That does not appear to be much. But we must remember that the average 
daily wage for men is ten cents and for women eight cents a day. They have 
not work all the year and from the amount they earn they are compelled to 
pay to the government $5 a year as ground rent. Thus, when our people are 
asked to do this much for self-support, we feel that it compares favorably 
with what the best of our people at home are giving. The aim is to work 
toward the giving of the tithe. The good standing of our members will be 
judged to some extent by their regular giving. If it is such that some cannot 
give in cash, produce to the amount will be accepted. 


Sunday Schools 


Our Sunday school work is one of the most important branches of our 
work. We have Sunday schools on our seventy stations, with a membership 
of 1,497 and officers and teachers numbering 179. Our Sunday school work 
to some extent is organized. For example, we have a monthly Sunday school 
paper, “A Kuca ka Mixo” (“The Dawn of the Morning”). This paper contains 
the International Sunday School Lessons. Six hundred are issued each month. 
We have also teacher-training classes on some stations, which meet some 
evening during the week. The Sunday school itself in many centers is organ- 
ized so that there are classes with names such as “Lambs of Christ,” “Stars 
of Heaven,” “Lights of the World,” “Pillars of the Church,” “Trees that 
Bear Good Fruit.” The Sunday school is the great training ground for the 
church here, as well as at home. It is also a very effective agency for 
winning the heathen, since many of them will sit under the shade of a tree on 
a Sunday morning and listen to the lesson, when they would not enter the 
chapels. Many have been won for the Master through this agency. 


EDUCATION 
Bodine Training School 


We have first the Bodine Training School for boys. The work of the 
school is to train the boys who have reached a certain standard in the out- 
station schools. They must read, write and work simple arithmetical problems 
in their own language. Advanced studies in their own language are taught 
and elementary studies in the Portuguese language. Simple industries are 
taught and stress laid on agriculture. This has met with the approval of the 
government and they have asked that it be made a government school. We 
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appreciate the compliment, but decline the offer, for it would mean the ceasing 
to teach religious studies. Two youths who have received their training in 
the Bodine School have gone to a higher training school in Lourenco Marques 
and the reports of their work are full of encouragement. One was admitted 
into the second year class and is keeping apace with the work. The farm 
in connection with this school is a marked success. 


Girls’ Training School 

We have also the Training School for Girls. The new dormitory and 
schoolroom is completed, and fifty of the brightest girls of the mission are in 
training. They are taught advanced studies in their own language and ele- 
mentary Portuguese. Stress is laid on simple industries and classes are organ- 
ized in laundry work, housework, sewing and darning. A loom is to be soon 
in working order and the girls will be taught to weave and also taught basket 
weaving. Kitchen gardening is also one of the important. branches for the study 
of these girls. From them we expect to send out Bible women, teachers and 
well-trained wives for our native pastor-teachers. 


Teachers’ Institutes 

Four Teachers’ Institutes have been held in the last five years. The ses- 
sions are usually of six weeks’ duration. They have been a great success and 
help. The plan is now to have two each year. The sessions will be of three 
months’ duration, making a total of six months each year. Portuguese will be 
taught and a course of instruction leading to exhorters and local preachers’ 
licenses given. Stress-will be laid on simple industries. From this beginning 
we hope, in the not distant future, to organize in connection with the Free 
Methodist Mission of North America a Union Native Teacher Training 
Institute. 


Day Schools 

The great feeding ground for these higher schools is, of course, the out- 
station school. Without them our work would fail. We have a day school 
on each of our sixty-eight outstations. It is in these schools that our boys 
and girls receive their first instruction. They come steeped in heathenism and 
ignorance, not knowing that there are such things as books. Our native 
teachers take them and from this apparently unpromising mass boys and 
girls become new creatures and are advanced to the other schools and 
eventually go forth as teachers to their own people. 


Mission Press 

This department has been properly organized and we have a publishing 
committee, editor and business manager. This department supports itself, 
except the salary of the business manager. It supplies itself with equipment 
and replaces the machinery and type necessary. All the literature for the 
mission is printed on this press, consisting of school books in four languages— 
Portuguese, Sheetswa, Gitonga and Shichopi. Printing for other missions in 
other parts of Africa is also done in other languages. The “Kuca ka Mixo” 
and the “Inhambane Christian Advocate” are also products of our Mission 


Press. We count it as one of the most important and helpful agencies of our 


entire mission. 
A recent gift of a Campbell country cylinder press has put this depart- 
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ment in a good working condition. Extra equipment has also come for the 
bookbinding department. Our aim is to make our Mission Press and Book 
Depository one that will be a credit to our church on this east coast. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Previous to this year our medical work has been very meager. The mis- 
sionaries in the past with their limited knowledge did the best they could and 
God blessed their efforts. The coming of Dr. Stauffacher, the first medical 
missionary in the history of the Inhambane work of our church, was hailed 
with great joy and has proved a great blessing. 

A clinic is held daily and from forty to fifty patients come for treatment. 
The diseases range from simple ailments to serious and complicated diseases. 
The doctor says, “Truly Africa is the open sore of the world.” Among the 
patients who come are the raw heathen. When they are willing to come to 
the white doctor a long step has been taken by them in breaking away from 
some of their heathen superstitions. Mohammedans are also found in the 
number each day. We pray some deed done, or word spoken, may win them 
for Christ.. Then, of course, our Christian natives are found there in large 
numbers. Religious services are held each day for the patients and religious 
tracts in their own languages distributed. We are sure that this department 
of work will mean much to the strengthening of our entire mission. The doctor 
has also been called on several times to wait on some of the white members 
of our constituency, other than missionaries. 


PROPERTY 


We had an original piece of property of seventy acres at Kambini. This 
place is situated in one of the most fertile regions of the entire district. It 
is an ideal place for a mission farm and industrial training center. An ad- 
ditional 1,000 acres has been secured, which gives us now one of the best 
farms in this part of Africa. A small river has its source from a number of 
springs on the property and it is very valuable to our property there. 

For many years at Gikuki we have desired a piece of property joining us 
at the north. A few weeks ago this property was secured. It contained about 
fourteen acres, with a very long and valuable sea front. It was sought by 
many other parties. This gives us a property of about twenty-eight acres in 
possibly the best location in Inhambane. On this property there was a building 
used in the past for a pilot station. It has been converted into a dispensary 
and serves the purpose well. 


MEDICAL WORK 


Dr. C. J. STAUFFACHER 

Native Medical Practice 

When we take a comprehensive view of diseases and how they are treated 
by the natives it is both interesting and appalling. They have no classified 
system of medicine; certain theories float through their minds concerning 
sickness. Their ideas on the subject may be classified under three head- 
ings. To start with there is sickness which is supposed to be caused 
by the action of ancestral spirits. Secondly, there is sickness which is 
caused by the magical practices of some evil person who is using witchcraft 
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in secret. Thirdly, there is sickness which comes from neither of these 
causes and remains unexplained; it is said to be sickness only and it is believed 
that the third theory is most common. It is quite common to hear a native 
say that he is at loss to account for a special case of sickness, at first they 
thought it was caused by an angry ancestral spirit or to be due to the magical 
practices of an enemy, but the great doctor has assured them it is not the 
results of either. In many cases they do not go to the trouble to consult a 
diviner but they recognize the sickness to be due to natural causes. If they 
think a friend has a remedy they will try it on their own initiative or may go 
off to a white man for some of his medicine. 


The Native Doctor 


There is a class of doctors that claim no special relation to the ancestral 
spirits and no knowledge of magic; these people simply deal in a few well- 
known herbs which they dispense without any ceremony. The stock of medi- 
cines used by the native herb doctor consists of such things as aloes, castor- 
oil plant, fern root, rhubarb, and bark of various trees, many of which have 
a purgative or emetic action. 

Sickness due to natural causes, as headaches, are cured by administering 
a good shaking or pounding to the sick person, or else making a set of 
scratches over the temple. This is a splendid cure for headache and the 
natives love to give it. When a native suffers from a dislocated joint the 
people make a deep hole in the ground and into this the injured limb is 
inserted, they fill it with earth around the limb and press it well down with 
their feet; then two men take hold of the patient and forcibly pull him away 
from the affected joint until it yields to the treatment. Treatment for tooth- 
ache is to take a bar of iron, place one end against the offending tooth and 
hit the other end with a rock, sending the tooth half way down the patient’s 
throat; or else he may dig around the roots of the tooth with a rusty nail 
and set up an abscess so that after a long torture the offending member is 
sloughed out. 

The natives are very rough and ready with their methods of using 
medicines; they think a drug can act as well at a distance, so when they get 
the medicine they will place it some hundred yards away under a stone and 
expect results, they also will sometimes take medicine by proxy. A native 
loves to have ill-flavored medicine and large doses; when you tell him it is 
dangerous to take a large dose he argues that no one can take too much of a 
good thing. If a small dose cures, a large dose will cure him quickly. 


Sickness Due to Ancestral Spirits 


Sickness due to the interference of ancestral spirits is much more pic- 
turesque. It is treated with a very marked ceremonial and appeals strongly to 
one’s imagination. The witch-doctor selects the ox which is killed in the cattle 
kraal, the spine is taken out and this, with the fat and blood of the animal, is 
placed in the hut of the sick person. The people eat the meat and after two 
days the blood is buried in the cattle kraal, the spine and fat burned. The 
theory is that the spirits sent sickness to show their displeasure to them. 
They have either neglected to offer sufficient sacrifices of late, or some of the 
ancient customs have been broken. 
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Sickness and Magic 

Sickness which is due to magical practice is real and spectacular. Magic 
touches every part of the native’s life. The one subject the natives are agreed 
upon is the reality of magic. A native might possibly doubt whether sunshine 
is warm or he might doubt whether the grass is green, but he could never 
doubt that magic is a reality. You might argue until doomsday, but you 
could never shake his conviction that many things occur directly by magic. 
It is due, I think, to the following idea, “that like produces like.” Example, 
courage resides in the heart, and a man can increase his stock of courage by 
eating the heart of his slain enemy. A rat has the knack of evading things 
thrown at it so to entwine the hair of a rat in one’s own hair imparts this 
quality to a man. Many natives refuse to eat the flesh of deer and hares lest 
they should become fainthearted; they abstain from eating tortoise or wild boar 
lest their eyes should become small, but they eat the flesh and drink the blood 
of lions and leopards to get courage to be fierce. When it is thought a per- 
son’s sickness is due to witchcraft, a meeting of the tribe is called, all must be 
present, and after a great demonstration of frenzy dancing and beating of 
drums the witch-doctor rushes in with savage glee and fury. The appearance 
of some of these witch-doctors might well have been one of the witches of 
Macbeth come to life and drugged with drink. In the drunken revelry the 
witch-doctor dances, chanting and clapping to the crowd, when suddenly she 
ceases, looks down to earth, bends her ear to the ground and makes a weird 
noise which seems to come from her stomach, listens again to earth, makes 
a loud noise, then sets off dancing with all her fury, jumps in the air and 
gives a piercing yell. She receives the word from the spirits and knows the 
person who caused the trouble. The dance is ended in two ways: the person 
causing the trouble is either caught on his way home and killed, or the chief 
gives him a friendly hint and he leaves the country. The chief, doctor and a 
few important persons divide the property. Deceit and fraud are the very 
breath of these witch-doctors, nevertheless they wield a mighty influence over 
the imaginary, superstitious native. 


Causes of African Diseases 

However, if we consider diseases from a scientific standpoint we find 
many varieties and large numbers. Generally they are due to the following 
facts—the luxuriant plant life in the tropics, hot and humid climate causing 
rapid putrefaction, and fermentation of animal and plant life, heavy rains, and 
abundance of parasites such as mosquitoes and flies, and the most flagrant 
breach of sanitary laws. Now let us state a few of the most common diseases 
of the natives: tuberculosis, the disease that has the greatest fatality. Its 
course is rapid, about six months, and due to the following: crowded huts with 
no ventilation, open fires filling the huts with smoke, lack of proper food, 
unhygienic habits and European clothes, while still retaining the old ways of 
living. It is one of the sad things in a missionary’s life to hear the appeal for 
proper food for these dying natives, who have been forsaken by friends and 
relatives, and being unable to help on account of the lack of means. The 
“white plague” in the States is no comparison to the awful ravages it pro- 
duces in this underfed, unhygienic people. 


Open Sore of Africa 
The most common disease is the oriental sore and I -believe that Africa 
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is not only figuratively speaking but literally true, “the open sore of the world,” 
for all the natives have had these sores or are afflicted with them at 
present. When we get through binding up the sores of many of these 
patients they appear very much like Lazarus “bound hand and foot.’ The 
cause of these sores is the low vitality of body, uncleanliness and filaria carried 
by a species of the tsetse fly. A very common disease is bilharzia, passing of 
blood from the bladder, often forming stones in the urinary tract. It is 
incurable and spreads through the drinking water. At times the entire popu- 
lation of a village is affected, for it is not an uncommon sight to see natives 
go down to the spring or river—first wash their clothes and hang them on to 
a bush to dry, then take a bath, and finally dip up a vessel of drinking water 
at the same place. Another very interesting disease is elephantiasis in which 
parts of the body increase to enormous dimensions—due to a filaria blocking 
up the lymph vessels; the disease is painless, the only trouble is that at times 
the arm or leg gets so large that the patient is unable to move. We see very 
often a man’s leg or arm the size of his body or his feet many times larger than 
normal. Another disease that stirs within us our deepest emotion is leprosy. 
To see men, women and children with toes, feet, fingers, hands or nose rotted 
off and also the loathsome sores, we often wish at such times for the power 
of the Master’s touch which could heal the leper; but our hearts are com- 
forted in our helplessness that we can offer that which will heal the leprous 
soul. I could go on with hook-worm, syphilis, pneumonia, and all the diseases 
common in America, the sightless eyes that might not have been if we had 
seen them earlier, and then all those ugly infected wounds some received in 
drunken brawls, or unclean tribal markings which all the boys and girls must 
pass through, growths and malformations which need surgical attention, some 
of these due to neglect, others-to native treatment. 


Medical Missionary Practice 

We have two fields of work, those who are not able to come in, and our 
dispensary work. Our calls for help ofttimes lead us for miles into the interior. 
On these occasions we get a glimpse of real family life and as we see the 
squaior, poverty, and laziness we are not surprised that they are sick, but 
wonder at the fact that they are not all ill. As we go into the heathen home 
we breathe a prayer and drop a word in the hope that light will soon come to 
them. Also we have many calls to Mohammedan homes; these we find much 
better cared for and are more comfortable, but as we realize the fact that the 
great struggle on African soil is not between Paganism and Christianity, but 
between Islam and Christianity, we give these people the best that is in us 
physically, mentally and spiritually in the hope that we will win them for 
Christ. 

I wish I might take you to our dispensary, you would see every morning 
at nine o’clock a motley crowd of from thirty to forty people in prayer. 
Christians with their beaming faces and modest dress; heathens with nothing 
but a wind-around and covered with bracelets and charms; some of them 
have as many as one hundred and fifty leg and arm bracelets. Mohammedans 
clothed in long flowing robes of white with red turbans. It is a sight that calls 
forth most earnest prayer that God will use His word, the prayers, the songs, 
and the medical treatment to carry the message of love and conviction of sin 
to these lost people. 
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WEST CENTRAL AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


The West Central Africa Mission Conference includes the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church on the west coast of Africa south of the equator. Our present 
work is in the central part of the province of Angola, including the Lunda District 
and a part of the Southern Congo State. The Methodist Episcopal Church is respon- 
sible also for the intervening stretch of some 600 miles, making a territory on the 


“whole 200 miles from north to south, and 900 miles from west to east. The Madeira 


Islands are also included. 


Conference Session 


The tenth session of the Conference was held in Quiongoa, Angola, August 
26-31, 1913, under the presidency of Bishop J. C. Hartzell. 


Presence of Portuguese Administrator 

The local administrator, representing the Republican Government, and his 
wife, attended the Conference during four days of the session, taking great 
interest in the reports of the missionaries and the large number of native 
workers. They studied our mission village the different departments and its 
work with interest and expressed their appreciation of the faithful services 
of the missionaries in charge. J 

He addressed the Conference, with a large body of native people, and set 
forth to them his appreciation of the work, and especially criticized the chiefs 
and other leading native men who he learned did not care to have their boys 


‘and girls come to the mission to be taught the rudiments of an education and 


receive industrial training. 

The presence of these two distinguished visitors illustrates the spirit of 
the Portuguese Republic toward missionary work in its colonies among the 
native people of Africa. 

Our missionary work in Angola and in every other part of the world 
represents loyalty to the government under whose flag it has protection, and 
readiness to cooperate in every way, in making not only Christians, but in- 
dustrious, self-reliant and loyal citizens of the people. 


Friendly Attitude of the Governor-General of Angola 


The Governor-General of Angola has in many ways shown his friendli- 
ness to our work. He and his wife and some of his official associates spent 
a day at our mission at Saint Paul Loanda, and visited each department and 
expressed his surprise and gratification at the methods and success of the 
work. He was impressed with the school of over a hundred boys and girls, 
which is organized under the government regulations as to classification and 
studies. The school sang the Portuguese National Hymn with great enthusiasm. 
In his address the Governor referred to this, and stated his pleasure in having 
such schools and such work among the Portuguese subjects in Loanda. 

The contrast between the attitude of the present government to our work 
and that of the monarchy which, under Jesuitical control, instructed its repre- . 
sentatives to do what they could to hinder Protestant missionaries, is greatly 
to the advantage of Protestant Christian mission work. 


Translation of the New Testament Into Kimbundu 


Rev. H. C. Withey, after twenty years’ work, has finished the translation 
of the New Testament in the Kimbundu language, which ranks among the 
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best five languages of the native Bantu_races. The mission press has received 
an endowment of $40,000 and will be established with new buildings at Malange, 
farther in the interior, and at the end of the railway. A well-qualified printer 
and his wife from Germany will help to insure large success in the work. of 


printing and publishing. A $6,000 church goes up at Saint Paul Loanda, and 
will be located in the center of our splendid mission park. 


Increase in Strength 


The numbers and qualifications of our native workers are increasing rapidly. 
The spirit of self- eing developed more and more. Seven hundred 
miles in the interior, Rev. J. M. Springer and his wife, with missionary and 
native helpers, are laying the foundations for a future Conference, wisely and 
successfully. They have received concessions of lands from the government, 
which is friendly to the work. 


ANGOLA DISTRICT 


Angola is a Portuguese province and is one of the largest political divisions of 
Africa, and by reason of its richness of soil and mineral wealth, one of the most 
important. It has a coast line of about 1,000 miles with Loanda and Lobito, two of 
the best harbors on the west coast. Its area is 484,000 square miles. The population 
is variously estimated at from 2,000,000 to 4,000,000. The country is well supplied 
with railroads. A railroad runs 300 miles into the interior from Loanda. There is 
also another road running 600 miles from Lobito Bay toward the great copper regions 
of Katango in Southern Congo. 

Methodist Epis lL_mi rork in An enced ed in. 188 party 
of missionaries under Bis op eiiagn aylor. In June, 1897, Bishop mire held 
the fir e then ngo Mission Conference. In 1900 the General Con- 
ference divided the Congo Mission Conference into the West Central Africa Mission 
Conference and the East Central Africa Mission Conference. Pursuant to this 
action, Bishop Hartzell held the first session of the West Central Africa Mission 
Conference at Quiongoa, Angola, May, 1902. No other Boards have missions in 


the territories of Angola where the Methodist, Episcopal Church "is" at" work, "rs 
al CTA REINER mea 
Loanda 


Loanda, the capital city, has a population of 28,0v0, and is situated on the 
Atlantic Coast, 250 miles south of the Congo. The Methodist Episcopal Church 
has a mission property of twelve acres in the heart of the city on a plateau over- 
looking the sea with several excellent buildings. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society also possesses a fine property here. 

Missionaries: Rev. Robert Shields and Mrs. Shields, Rev. W. S. Miller, Mrs. 
Mary B. Shuett. W. F. M. S.: Miss Elsie Roush. 

Institutions: Boys’ Hostel. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ Jubilee Hall. 


Quessua and Malange 


These two mission stations are 300 miles in the interior at the terminus of the 
railroad. At Malange, there is a pndesion Raker press and schools. At 


few miles distant, there is a farm of es with an Industrial School for Boys 
nd schools for girls under the lier Foreign Missionary Society 
Missiona Rey. H. C. Withey and Mrs. eee Rev. August Elebéattel and 


Mrs. Klebsattel, Rev. R. B. Kipp and Mrs. Kipp. W. F. M. S.: Miss Susan Soin 
and Miss Martha Drummer. 


Rosert SHIELDS, Superintendent 


Our principles are better understood and are being complied with. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has never stood for polygamy and is not going 
to lower the standard in Africa. During the year we have had more Christian 
marriages among the people than heretofore. As it has always been the case, 
the Gospel lifts up the woman and gives her the place she ought to occupy 
in the home and the community. 
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Since the founding of the mission we have waged a continual warfare 
against fetishism and its cunning witch-doctors, whose one object is to deceive 
and fleece those who are brought under their power. The fight continues, but 
the Gospel is surely undermining this gigantic enemy which has been holding 
the millions of Africa in its grasp for centuries. In our Angola field a 
number of witch-doctors have been converted and because of their ristian 
testimony they are making it hard for those who follow their crafty business. 


The Work in the Station 

At Cadia sixty-six persons have been baptized, most of them being adults. 
Witch-doctors have been converted, fetishes have been burned, hearts have 
been changed, polygamy is disappearing and the Word of God is growing 
mightily. ; 

At Calomboca lives an old man eighty-five years of age through whose 
friendliness we found an opening. He was a medicine man and had his temple 
in which he kept all his charms and fetishes. It consisted of two rooms, one 
dedicated to God and the other to the devil. The one dedicated to God was 
supposed to be visited and occupied by some Roman Catholic saint, hence an 
iron bed (a rare thing in these parts), a table and a chair were always kept 
ready for the saint’s comfort. A trunk containing clothes and a table with 
food already prepared upon it constituted the equipment of this room. . The 
other room was filled with native charms, medicines and fetishes of every 
description, and the dedication of it to the service of the devil is an explanation 
of the universal belief that respect must be given to that individual in order 
that his good will may be secured. 

At Hombo the native chief is the leader in every good work and is be- 
loved by his people. When we began here several years ago, the village con- 
sisted of four small huts and everything was heathen. ‘Today there are more 
than forty good houses occupied by Christian families. These, with a large 
number of people from the surrounding villages, make up the congregation 
which numbers more than two hundred well dressed natives. The native farms 
are located about two miles from the village and consist of about six acres 
each, the crops being cassava, sweet potatoes, and corn. These people cannot 
be called lazy; they believe in working six days in the week. ; 


Loanda 


Here we have a large white population, civilized natives and thousands of 
heathen who follow their heathen practices. That the power of the ancient 
paganism still exists here is indicated by the following incidents: | 

(a) Witchcraft. D. is a young man who has been beset by the witch- 
doctors. He has tried twice to run as Christians do, but the persecutions of 
his father were so great that he yielded. Again he broke away from his 
father’s influences and sought to follow the truth, but now the witch-doctors 
have told him that either he or his baby must die and he is so frightened 
that he has no heart for work or anything else. We sought to give him an 
opportunity at the mission, but this was quickly offset by those who will cut 
him off at all costs. What shall his end be? 

(b) The poison test. B. has had much persecution as a heathen. Twice 
she has submitted to be tried by the sasswood test. This is done by the 
accused person drinking a poisonous infusion made from the bark of a tree. 
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She proved her innocency twice by vomiting up this otherwise fatal cup, but 
still her heathen persecutors were after her. Hearing that at the mission 
there was deliverance from such bondage she came, listened to the Gospel, 
and after a time delivered up her fetishes, declaring herself on the Lord’s side. 
She is attending every service and shows a real interest in the Gospel. 


Occupation of Malange 


Malange is the present terminus of the railroad and the headquarters of 
our Patton Mission Press and gives promise of being a great center. It will 
add much to the efficiency of our work in the interior to have a well equipped 
printing and bookroom establishment there, from which Kimbundu and Portu- 
guese literature can be distributed to all our stations in the interior. We are 
looking forward with hope to the day, not far distant, when we can put the 
Kimbundu Testament in the hand of every native who can read or who is 
learning to read. 

Mr. Withey has given special attention in his translation of the New 
Testament to the unifying of this beautiful language so that it will unite the 
native churches and people scattered over this vast field which we occupy as 
a mission. 

Our forward movement ought to be between Malange and Lunda in order 
to complete the line of stations to the far interior and hold the territory which 
belongs to us. A central station could be opened, say 200 miles from Malange. 
This would fill the gap between our farthest advanced interior stations and the 
Lunda country where Brother Springer is at work. From a center of this 
kind, native stations could be started, say 25 miles apart, going east toward 
Brother Springer and west toward Malange. 


Improved Conditions Under Portuguese Republic 

The government of the Portuguese Republic are waking up on lines of 
agricultural teaching. AA new school has been started for this purpose. The 
object is to teach the native boys the rudiments of the science of agricuture. 
We are told that each. boy receives 120 reis per day, but few of those who 
present themselves know how to read and therefore progress is hindered. This 
’ argues the great necessity for village schools such as we have at Hembe and 
at nearly all our native stations. 

The government of the Republic have also started an industrial school for 
black girls. Here they are taught the rudiments of education, how to cook, 
iron, sew and cut out their own garments. Two ladies have charge of this 
school. The girls are fed and clothed, but sleep at their own homes. On 
arrival at school every morning the first thing they receive is a shower bath. 
This is given under the supervision of the lady teacher. The idea is not only 
to teach them books but how to do everything a woman needs to do in order 
that she may be a good housekeeper, a good mother and a good citizen. 


Friendship of the Governor-General 

With regard to the Portuguese Government our mission receives high 
recognition from the Governor-General, Major Norton de Matos. Recently in 
a public speech he referred to the work we were doing and said that if it was 
in his power he would subsidize our mission, because it was a factor for the 
uplift of the people and was’ helping on the cause of civilization in the country 
over which the flag of the Republic flies. It is our constant aim to make good 
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Portuguese citizens out of the civilized and uncivilized natives of this great 
province. : 


Appreciation of the Corresponding Secretaries 


A steady advance has been made since last Conference and we very much 
appreciate the cooperation of the corresponding secretaries of the Board in 
New York, especially Dr. North, and feel that the office is in deep sympathy 
with us in every detail. We have calls from a number of places asking us 
to establish missions in their midst, but for lack of men and money we are 
unable to comply with the wishes of those who want us to work among them. 
The time has come for the establishment of a training school for native workers. 
We have twenty young men on our district with a consecration to the work 
of carrying the Light to those who sit in darkness, who, with a few years’ 


training, would become effective workers in the regions beyond. A 
et wet Ad 


QUESSUA 
Ray B. Krier, Missionary-in-charge : 
Eight Months in a Gospel Lighthouse 


The church attendance has been confined to the boys and girls of our 
schools and the native Christians whom military duty has left on the station. 
Ten girls have been baptized, some of our young men have preached in the 
villages along the Quessua and Lombi Rivers. Owing to the swampy nature 
of all the streams of this region these places usually become inaccessible before 
the end of the rainy season. 


The Living Link Idea 


Quessua is extending the Gospel message into the regions beyond. At 
Camueia, where it is represented by Brother Bernardo dos Santos, he reports 
an interesting incident. A little girl who had gone with her mother to the 
peanut fields said, “Mother, listen to this message which God has given me 
for you. How is it that you and the other women say you are believers, but 
yet you smoke tobacco? It is lies.” The woman told her husband, who is the 
head of a village. It so impressed him, though he is only an adherent because 
he has four wives, that he at once smashed his own pipe, forbade his household 
to smoke, and ordered that no more tobacco be grown about his village. 


Methodist Preachers and Military Conscription 


Jose Coimbra is one of our young men who accompanies Bernardo on his 
journeys. Recently, while working in the interior, he was arrested as a vagrant 
and put in irons until he should enlist as a soldier. I heard of it and called on 
the governor of the district and explained the character of the young man. 
He at once sent out a telegram to the administrator directing that Jose be 
released. On his return he said that he had had a good time in prison. Prison 
fare was very poor, but he had soon gained the goodwill of the sergeant in 
charge and had been released from fetters and allowed to sing and preach. 
His fellow prisoners had taunted him with the fact that God and the missionaries 
combined could not get him away from Mueno Puto (the Portuguese govern- 
ment) but he had insisted that God could, if he so wished, cause his release. 
“But,” said he, “bear in mind that it might be God’s will for me to be a soldier 
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of Mueno Puto; in that case I will gladly submit to God’s will, but I won't 
say that he does not care for me.” 


Our Governor’s Good Will 


The Governor of Lunda District at Malange has shown a friendly spirit, 
and appreciating the difficulties under which we labor in securing needed 
material and professional equipment, gave us a standard flag of the Portu- 
guese Republic. I gave a talk to all our people on the meaning of the flag 
and on loyalty to the government, and have placed the flag on the schoolroom 
wall until a proper flagstaff can be erected.. The governor has said that he 
wished there were provision for aiding schools which would prepare to furnish 
well trained young men for government employment in various trades. 


Hope for a Fugitive Slave Lad 

Daniel Mande sent us out a young fellow whom he had picked up in 
Malange and who said he’d like to know the Words of God and take the 
missionary to his country beyond the Kassai. The boy was from Lukoshi and 
with his parents had been sold from there some time shortly before Mr. 
Springer located near that place. Most of the caravan perished with smallpox 
among the Makiokio and the boy was alone and friendless in Malange. He 
seemed such an intelligent and good natured lad that we had high hopes of 
him. But he had been mistreated and underfed for too long, and in less 
than a month succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. He said he was not 
afraid to die because God knew all about him, and seemed to be reassured 
by a vision he had of a white man coming to meet him. Catraio (a Portu- 
guese slave name) and Lamba dia Ngenji (traveler’s trouble) were the only 
names he could remember, but Jesus has, I am sure, a more beautiful name 
for him. 


Slave Character 

Narcissus came to us to act as cowherd. He was very bold and boastful 
at first and after a few days got his leg bumped in falling through a bed. 
He “took on turrible,’ crying all night long. Next day Mrs. Kipp and I 
went to Malange and were gone all day. It was two or three days before he 
felt well enough to go with the cattle, and then some one made bold to tell me 
that on the day we went to Malange Narcissus had walked to his home and 
back, a good twenty miles or more. He is strong and quick-witted and seems 
to take punishment as a proof of valuable personal interest. Having learned 
that Narcissus was a slave, and there developing a tendency in some of our 
young men to secure slaves, I sent a message to his “owner.” This owner was 
also a slave and some time before had been about to sell the boy, but being 
reproved by Coimbra had desisted out of respect to the Gospel, and intended 
later to send both his own son and Narcissus to our school. 


Institute for Native Workers 

The programme followed out was: Morning worship and the following 
thirty to sixty minute classes—(1) model school; (2) simple accounts; (3) 
discipline, requirements for the ministry; (4) Matthew: Sermon on the Mount; 
(5) Bible history; (6) composition of letters and reports, nes orthography 
(Portuguese); (7) Books of the Bible, finding place and using marginal 
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references. Miss Drummer, wife and I were the faculty, and Brother Compos 
commissary sergeant. 

The interest was excellent and in every session there was some sign of 
the need and appreciation of just the instruction given. One whom we had 
not counted on having with us was Chief Quissanda. He came at the end 
of the second week, having just been acquitted in a trial for which he had 
waited over ten months in the civil jail at Malange. He too wished some of 
his people could be there to learn and sent his son, a boy of fourteen, thirty 
miles to call them, though at best they could arrive in time for but a few 
days of the institute. 

' His humility was beautiful. He cannot read, but is anxious to learn. In 
the “model school” class where a dozen new recruits were being introduced to 
the Jindunda (reading charts) and syllable cards (for word building) he 
asked to be allowed to come up for lessons along with the youngsters. 
Touched by his pathetic eagerness to learn and to commend his humility I 
gave him a little covered pail containing a set of the syllable cards (they are 
in five colors, one for each vowel). His example inspired one of our Chris- 
tians, a grown man, to make a second attempt to learn to read. 


The Lantern Slides 

Our greatest disappointment was in not being able to use our Bible lantern 
slides. We used the lantern the first night and the wicks gave out. It was 
not a fine instrument at best, and I had found it and its one hundred slides 
in the basement, where the white ants had overrun the outfit and eaten most 
-of the binding off from the slides. But it had proved its usefulness in a series 
of monthly talks beginning at Christmas and continuing until May, covering 
the whole period of the Old Testament. We hope we can put the lantern in 
_ working order again for use until a better one can be secured. 


LUBOLLO DISTRICT 


Ndunga 


Work among the Lubollo people has been opened at Ndunga. This people are 
noted for their activity, independence, and energy. 
Missionaries: Rev. W. P. Dodson and Mrs. Dodson. 


° 


Quiongoa 


Here the Methodist Episcopal Church possesses a well equipped station with a 
farm of 100 acres, several buildings, and an industrial school. i 
Missionaries: Rev. John C. Wengatz and Mrs. Wengatz, Mr. Austin J. Gibbs. 


W. P. Dopson, Superintendent 
At Ndunga the physical difficulties, with our equipment, were ponderous, 
but above the overcoming of these was that of moral obstacles threatening at 
stages to paralyze progress, and at times dared our faith, but never staggered it. 
Building up the place was practically completed at the close of 1912, but some 
“last things” remained to be done, and the fight continued with uprising brush 
which it takes time to fully conquer. 


Property and Equipment 


The valuation of the mission plant, independent of furniture, tools, and 
medicine, is $2,000, this being the estimate of the district superintendent after 
several days’ observation, and in which my judgment concurred. The water. 
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supply by pipe from a natural stone reservoir delivers water at wash-shed, dark- 
room, kitchen, end of dining-room and the front yard, besides running to the 
garden. There are ten buildings in all, each serving a useful purpose. The two 
largest of these are supported on the side toward the mountain by walls of stone 
and adobe, in all ro2 feet long, that of the main house being ten feet high and 
settled on a foundation hewed out of the rock, and reinforced behind, from 
water, by lime; palm-oil and cement covered. The main house has an iron- 
covered veranda fifty feet long and that building and the kitchen have fire- 
proof outlets and chimneys to the fire-place and stove. There are American 
doors and windows and sash in two rooms, and in two rooms glass casement 
doors with outside blinds. The Lubollos are masters of dry masonry, by which 
I mean laying stone strongly without mortar. Now we have a comfortable 
mission appearing from the inside much less rustic than from without. It is 
convenient for mission work and not built merely with a view to a short sojourn, 
but with the hope that it will be utilized permanently. 

Approaching either from the chapel, a little lower down, or from Ndunga 
village, you encounter to the left a house for the entertainment of native strangers 
or carriers. Near it is the “Inzo ia Kinanga,”’ or place of visiting with the 
chief and natives generally. At the right is the dispensary, and, separated from 
this by a partition, is the little place for food-barter. Entering the station 
inclosure you come to the main house, and above it is our guest house. Beyond 
the main house and under one roof are the dining-room, kitchen, wire-lined 
pantry, and my office, flanked by a work-bench and tools. At one side is the 
store-house, then the dark-room and beyond the wash-shed and appliances. On 
further are the millhouse and large mill for grinding corn. Lower down is the 
goat-house and contiguous with it the chicken house of three rooms, which has 
its separate inclosure. 


The Missionary’s Wife 

In this achievement there is a factor not usually reckoned on paper; that 
asset without which the undertaking would have been impracticable—the finer 
work of the missionary’s wife. Taking the liberty, as I think I ought, to view 
her in her capacity as ‘a missionary, I want to say, standing on the ground 
of this dear old station, the first stones of which were laid by my own hands, 
the place where we were married and where three of our children were’ born, 
that whatever God shall be pleased to bring out of Ndunga Station on the 
Lubollo, the true founder of it is Catherine M. Dodson. She went there quite 
alone, conducting a caravan over while I went to Loanda to Conference, where 
I was delayed. She made the first beginnings alone in the rough cabin furnished 
by the natives, with scanty supplies which were reduced, by the time of my 
arrival, to a cup of rice and less than a cup of tapioca. She has been to the 
people what young and old call her—‘Mother.” 


Helped by Bishop Hartzell 

The money for the founding of the station has been entirely from special 
gifts, $653.24 of which I was enabled to raise, all the remainder being by the 
personal efforts and influence of Bishop Hartzell, who from the start has never 
failed to show his interest and active concern, which I most gratefully record. 
I also desire to acknowledge the munificent help of Mr. Charles M. Stimson 
of Los Angeles, who, though not of our denomination, came in with his aid 
just at the time we most needed it. 
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Along with and all through the establishment of the “material,” and very 
often by means of it, God has been working at spiritual foundations. The daily 
walk and conversation identifying us with a large community of people, daily 
teaching culminating in the regular observance of the Holy Sabbath day and 
now in the chapel offered by the people is opening the door of hearts and 
letting in new rays of light. Meanwhile the sasswood test, slavery, and drunken- 
ness have received in turn their blow, some stunning cases of retribution follow- 
ing close our preaching against the latter. But thoughts and practices long taken 
for granted as the only open way for them to walk in is sealing the doom of 
many just as though death and destruction were prepared for them of old, and 
as to relief from physical ills, there is nothing but child’s play in anything but 
charms. Think of the mingled feelings of the missionary with medicine in his 
hands, down on his knees gently pleading with a man whose life is fast going 
out but refuses cure for either soul or body, and, stolidly sitting up or resting 
on his elbow, meets his own fate like a gladiator, spends almost his last breath 
in a plea for his boy that you will not allow him to be enslaved after the breath 
has left his father’s body—the only fear, the only concern, he has. Stoical, but 
human, a human soul. There is so much we are too late to overtake, but what 
a call there is to cry aloud and stem the awful tide. 


Pitiful Death 


When death settles down on the people, as recently, taking away seven in 
a fortnight from one village, it becomes grim. One cannot but reflect that the 
very commonness of death must have its degrading effect on the sensibilities 
of the people. It must be said that their funeral feastings are not so wild nor 
so prolonged as in the more civilized parts, so called, and their dances are not 
obscene as are those. But O! the prominence of such things in their lives! 
How truly awful it is! A bundled corpse hurried down the mountain off to 
the grave amid volleys from guns, with groups here and there, some wailing, 
some looking on in fixed silence, some on the ground playing games, some 
cutting up raw meat or cooking, others dancing and yelling, others laughing and 
joking. One might imagine it as very near the pit itself, and it is indeed nearer 
than they themselves have any idea of, and there is the pang! You wonder 
at yourself how you endure it, and gazing on helplessly, the words almost think 
themselves aloud, “Like beasts they live, like beasts they die,’ and your soul 
cries out, ‘“O, Lord, what shall I do? O, Lord, what can I do?” I should 
think it strange of anyone going forth in the Lubollo bearing precious seeds and 
not weeping now and again. Sometimes it is no small relief. 


Lighting Up the Darkness 


We are at the stage that has been called by some one the “Getting light into 
them.” It is an experience of lights and shadows. The effect seems first to 
draw people out, then shut them up into themselves. The final test comes on 
later, just as men choose either the darkness or light. To us it is like watching 
for the morning. It will come on in due season if we faint not. I am very 
often reminded of former days in Quiongoa, wending my way over the hills to 
the chapel as it then was to either preach or teach; it seemed sometimes like 
such hopeless darkness that I could have thrown myself down on an anthill 
and sobbed out my anguish. Today how changed! But it has meant a succes- 
sion of faithful continuance in well-doing to the present, and abiding God’s time. 
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Lines of Work 


We are seeking to make the chapel a home center for the people, and as 
attractive as possible. We hold the school there daily except Saturday and now 
that the station is completed are giving ourselves up more actively than ever 
to the people. We treat and nurse the sick and we are making a great deal 
of the daily school as the entering wedge in the darkness in the minds of the 
younger people. We have not yet succeeded in getting large or regular 
attendance on school. It goes by waves and it is a great joke among those 
who have sharpened their wits to see a novice before the chart displaying this 
thick-headedness. But even this popularizes it. The mass as yet attach no 
real value to education, but I believe we have gotten them over the stumbling- 
block that it was to be a hindrance to industry, for they are not a lazy people, 
but generally employed. The gun they know, and the hoe. These stand for 
meat and mush with them, and money for taxes, which now is a new spur. But 
some have already settled down to school and with characteristic earnestness 
fight like Trojans to learn. One encouragement as to the Lubollos is a dis- 
position that when they won’t they won’t, and when they will they will. 


Conversion from Lying 

One of the young men hearing me speak of the plans we had for their good 
while with them spoke up and said: ““Ngana, I do not know what the hearts 
of the others will lead them to, but as for me, here I am and you will find me 
ready.” So far his words have stood for more than Peter’s before the cock- 
crowing. He is the influential younger brother of the chief, and during our 
first year he could look me squarely in the face and with wide-open eyes, without 
the slightest quiver of a muscle, tell me the most bare-faced lies. But he cannot 
do it now. He has a distinct. sense of what sin against God is, and seems on 
the road to repentance in word and deed. He would be a power for good when 
truly converted. Even now his understanding is so clear as to what is preached 
and taught that he can tell it off understandingly to others. Thus in word he 
teaches already. 


Contrast with the Roman Catholics 

Think of what the Roman Catholics have spent at Calulo! The chief, on 
my visit there last year, pointing to that mission, said to me, ‘‘There is a mission 
with a subsidy of $5,000 a year for twenty-five years, and its influence today is 
bounded by the hills that inclose it.” 

What could we not have done in the Lubollo with that sum. Put that over 
against the less than $1,500 in two years and a half, to place our Ndunga Mission 
where it is to-day, with its influence already felt over a large section, where 
human pity calls for help, where the death rate is simply appalling, and the light 
of common reason as to the things of even this life is so dim. 

And yet, where have we seen the raw heathen respond in greater degree 
in so short a time than in this work so recently begun? Their chapel represented 
the united labor of six villages. Two of these are up on the plateau above us, 
two and four hours’ distance respectively, who came at the call of the sobba, and 
lived upon the food they had brought while doing their share of the work. 


A Thousand Within Call 
When our new bell is mounted it can be heard by over a thousand people 
at once, the most of whom could answer the call in about thirty minutes, the line 
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of sound being more direct than their path over the hills. The greater part of 
these when at home are within call of a strong voice. When anyone dies we 
can hear the wailing of all but the two villages farthest off. When any of these 
have urgent business at the headquarters at Ndunga, they can be found there 
before we have finished our breakfast, though we rise at 4:30 A. M. 

If four missionaries were stationed at Ndunga and by turns two employed 
their entire time evangelizing I believe more people could be thus reached than 
is possible at any other station outside Loanda. 


The Territory 

Three hours’ walk to the west is the village of Kisongo, that thought 
themselves big enough to rebel against the Portuguese. Five hours northwest 
is Kenza, that looks more like a town than a village. A day and a half in this 
same direction brings you to Kabuta with twenty-two other villages of that 
densely populated region. At the same distance in a southerly direction is 
Kasueka, where Fort Magalhaes is situated. Mbanguanga and its surroundings 
is reached the same length of time, with Saci and Muhongo lying between. 
Calulo is distant a little over a day’s comfortable walk, and could be reached in 
one day by a native messenger in haste. Just beyond Calulo begins the upper 
Kissama teeming with people from that region down beyond Dondo. But even 
a two days’ journey in a radius from southeast to northwest thus puts you in 
touch with a sphere of labor that in the years ahead is to form a district at 
once populous and compact, where there is no opposition, and the attitude of 
the people toward us is one of welcome. 


Ancient Title to Land 

Ndunga has its advantages geographically, is a splendid place for a begin- 
ning, with elements in itself for a station of superior order. Besides it is one 
of the oldest sobbadas with defined boundaries registered at government head- 
quarters and the original papers still guarded and handed down from sobba to 
sobba. While writing my report the chief loaned me these documents to look 
through. The original, now yellow with age, but still clear, was written in the 
year 1687, one year before the landing of William of Orange in England. Others 
follow bearing dates of 1744, 1748, 1756, 1759, 1778. Think of even handling a 
document preserved in the archives of heathendom of even date with the 
Declaration of Independence! More recent papers are dated 1808, and one as 
late as 1897, when Bishop Hartzell first came among us. Several of these 
papers successfully defend the title of “D. Sebastiao Francisco Ngolome 
Acombe,” as the official title runs, against would be usurpers of his hunting 
grounds, the last being a judgment against our friend Sobba “Kituxi kia 
Kalunga of Mbanguanga for 120 mil-reis for trespass and forcible occupation, 
from which he was ejected. 


Sitting in Council with Native Chiefs 

Last year this chief came to Ndunga with two head of cattle and a large 
retinue of men, ostensibly to pay his long delayed tribute, as he told me, 
to the deceased chief, old Ngolome Acombe, but I observed it turned into a great 
palaver in which I was invited to sit on the leopard skin with the Sobbas. It 
was a fine sight. I counted two hundred men equally divided and sitting in ranks 
facing each other. Sobba Ngolome led off in a speech of an hour and a quarter, 
which was matched with one of equal length by Sobba Kalunga. No one thought 
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of wearying of it, rather it increased in interest as it went on. They blarneyed 
each other on the matter of their relationship on their grandmother’s side, and 
mutually complimented themselves on the felicity of the present occasion of state, 
and Sobba Kalunga had certainly caught them tenderly for I knew the people 
had not tasted beef for a long time. But when after he had fully established his 
blood-relationship, with the stroke of a diplomat he warmly proposed that now 
seeing they were of one blood they surrender the document held against him 
giving him full rights to the hunting ground and sit down together to the feast, 
there was a sudden dropping of black chins and a silence that could be felt. 
The Ndunga side retired to the grass and soon returned with the final word. 
They expressed warm appreciation of the visit, rejoiced in the relationship 
through the honored grandmother, indicated their willingness to enter into a 
feast in memory of their dead chief, but as to resigning their title to any of their 
land—Never! The company broke up, pleasant visiting was continued, but 
the next morning the visiting chief went away with men and cattle. Every man 
in Ndunga young and old knows those old documents and that they stand for a 
title defended over two hundred and thirty years, which they are still ready to 
fight for. This experience gave me a better understanding of the people and I 
could but feel a sort of honor in being identified in the welfare of such as these, 
who though abased by sin and reduced by repeated scourges from their evident 
former glory as a people, still retain such individuality and real love of country. 


Soap Industry 


If we wish to establish an Industrial Station in Angola that will pay and, 
at the same time, have a beneficial influence In the life of the people, I think we 
have come into possession of an opportunity to try. The industry I have in 
mind is that of the manufacture of soap. I believe at a very reasonable price 
we could buy the good will of the people to the greater part of the canyon in 
which our mission is situated and purchase the usual title from the government. 
We would not want to buy a tract large enough to crowd the people out, but 
just sufficient to show them how palm trees ought to be cared for and kept 
productive. Incidentally coffee in large quantities is suggested by the very look 
of the place. But a soap factory could be erected with power direct from the 
mountain streams, or these could be utilized to the same end in electric power. 
The natives for miles around would bring in oil even in far greater abundance 
than could be at first utilized. They would send their sons to labor and learn. 
School and church work would be vitalized, the source of drunkenness—palm 
wine—lessened, and a small nation of people lifted out of the mire. 


QUIONGOA 


HeErBert C. WITHEY 


Laying Down a Twenty Years’ Work 

It is with feelings tinged with sadness that I present, perhaps for the last 
time, the report of Quiongoa Station. The more than twenty years that I have 
labored here, beginning as a boy, and at the starting point of the station, when 
there was nothing of either buildings or work, and the experiences passed 
through while growing up with the work, have altogether given Quiongoa and 
Quiongoa people a place in my heart and life such as it seems to me no other 
can ever have. The faces of not a few come up to me who I feel assured have 
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gone from these villages to their blessed abode, and some of whom have told 
me with tears in their eyes, or with their last breath, that they would meet me 
there. 


Triumphs of the Gospel 

The period has been one of much encouragement in the work at Quiongoa. 
The stirring among the people far and near around us, but principally in the 
Mukozo valley, has been much greater than at any time before. The attendance 
at the church services has been constant, and for a sparsely settled region, 
remarkably large. Many have been coming steadily from as far as eight or ten 
miles away, starting the night before and sleeping on the way in order to be 
present at the opening of the first service. Our church building became too 
small and now we enlarged it so as to increase its capacity by two thirds 
and now again it is too small. During the greater part of these eighteen months 
there was hardly a Sunday on which there were not some to give up their 
fetishes or otherwise acknowledge the evil of their ways, and make choice of 
the Way of God. There have been several burnings of accumulated fetishes, one 
heap of which was given up by more than fifty different persons, when one of 
those who set fire was the widow of the greatest medicine man of the region, 
who had said that when he died the earth would quake, a prophecy which the 
natives noticed was not fulfilled. 


Conquest of Polygamy 


Several leading men have freed themselves from polygamy while others 
seeking the way are still held fast in this great hindrance of the Gospel. The 
most noteworthy case among those who are now free is that of Luiz Buta, the 
ex-sergeant of the militia and prominent head-man at Lutete, some twenty-five 
miles or more from Quiongoa. It has become the center of wide-spread interest 
in that locality, and on four or five different occasions people have come from 
there to “present themselves” and to be “written down’ and be more fully 
instructed. 


Our Membership 


We have kept a list of those who seem to merit the name of “earnest 
inquirers,” but have been slow to increase our church membership fearing 
inflation instead of growth. However, in the period under view, the membership 
has increased from sixty-six to eighty-eight, and besides these the earnest inquirers 
on our list, new cases, number 130. A number of these ,. believe are ready to 
be received on probation, perhaps to the number that would mean the doubling 
of our membership since last Conference, and about a hundred on the waiting 
list besides. However, we felt, as did our leading native members, that slow but 
sure was the best policy. 


Our People Die Well 


Two women of our oldest members died since last report, one of whom, old 
Isabella, was especially bright in her death-bed testimony. She said the Lord 
Jesus was standing by her, and had opened a door by which she would enter the 
good place, and she was not afraid. At the last she sang earnestly, “I have a 
friend, a friend of the heart, His name is Jesus.” At her funeral I said to the 
large crowd assembled, “Did you ever hear of one who has faithfully done 
all your medicine men told you, and sacrificed to keep on good terms with the 
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spirits [demons], who could say at the last, ‘I am happy and not afraid, my 
demon has come to take me to a good place.’” They shook their heads, they 
never had. 


Self-support 


The natives have contributed in cash to the church collection $23.71, of 
which $15.25 was given in the last six months as thank offering for the church 
enlargement, and while they were paying at the same time their hut tax, which 
was this year one dollar and fifty cents, instead of sixty cents as heretofore. 


Daniel Mande 


Our native helpers have done good work, in connection with which much 
might be mentioned of interest. Daniel Mande is the most quaint and original 
character among them, effective, though almost illiterate. In the Lubollo he 
found one of his most earnest and well instructed hearers, ‘“Soma-ieta” (chief 
of war) by name was related to the people of another village a couple of hours 
distant who were asking instriction, and that he frequently visited them. So 
Daniel got them together and with the air of a bishop said, “Here I appoint you 
to visit and teach these people.” Taking a sheet of newspaper he tore it into 
twelve pieces, and giving them to the villagers said, “Now here are twelve pieces 
for twelve Sundays. He is to go to your village to teach each Sunday, and each 
time you give him a piece of paper, but only one at a time. By twelve Sundays 
I will be back again and I want to find these twelve pieces in his possession as 
proof that he has been doing his work.” Soma-ieta’s interest dates from Jacob 
Mawene’s work in their village, and he is one of our earnest inquirers. 


The Sunday School 

Our native brother, Mariano Jose Christiano, who receives no financial help 
from the mission, has been most faithful and efficient in Sunday school superin- 
tendence and in some other work. I suppose the average attendance at Sunday 
school has been nearly, if not quite, 200. The only exact record kept was of 
Mrs. Withey’s class of women, the enrollment of which was 130, and the average 
attendance forty-three. The teachers’ class for the study of the lesson for the 
following Sunday has met regularly Friday evenings, the attendance being about 
ten. They have been most interested and the work of instructing a pleasure, 
while their progress in the knowledge and understanding of the Bible is quite 
marked. 


The Mid-Week Prayer Service 

The turnout to mid-week evening prayer meeting has kept up to a much 
higher average than ever before, and generally it has been a time of real refresh- 
ment. As often as not the leader has been a native. Several times women 
came two miles after dark to prayer meeting, evidently with real soul hunger, 
for one of them said in her prayer, “I have been where they talk about all kinds 
of things, most of them bad, and no one speaks any good words of anything 
about God, and I feel like one who has been in a hungry country.” 


Return of the Prodigal 
In these months I have been reaping results in another way from the work 
of past years. The one who most excelled of the boys I had in manual training 


‘was Domingos Lopes, but although he had then a good Christian experience 
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we mourned him for years afterward as a hardened prodigal. He has been 
reclaimed, however, brought forth fruit meet for repentance,’ and for over two 
years now has walked worthily. He has been like a right hand to me in car- 
pentering and making of furniture, and the specimens of his handiwork would 
be creditable anywhere. 


THE MISSION PRESS’ 
Hervert C. WirHey, Manager 
The Beginning 

In 1885 in Bishop Taylor's first party, which began the Angola Mission, 
there was, among the supplies, a small 7x11 Pearl Press and a one- -hundred- 
pound font of phonetic type, paper, and other materials, of which T stilledaasy € 
the original invoices.. I remember also very well in our first experience at 
loading carriers how a man made for the box of type as a nice load for himself, 
and his surprise when he tried to lift it. 

In the party there were two professional printers, but devoted young 
Charlie Miller died in Loanda shortly after landing. The printing outfit was 
placed at Nhungue Station, being at first set up in a tent. Ong of Bishop 
Taylor’s stone pillows was used as an imposing surface. William H. M ead, of 

emory, who was stationed there, was also an amateur printer and an 
ingenious mechanic. I was a boy in my thirteenth year at that time and was 
deeply interested in the press and its possibilities. The stress of the new, 
strange’ life, The Necesoy OYE OWE OMT Tiving, sickness, changes, and 
depletion of our ranks rendered abortive all attempts, and nothing was ever done 
with the press in those days. 

The phonetic type with its modified characters was brought out with the 
idea that it would be taken into the far interior, where a new language would 
have to be mastered and reduced to writing, and that it would be an advantage 
to have a phonetic system of spelling. The principle was a good one, but the 
strange characters were not necessary. The standard Roman alphabet is quite 
efficient for a perfectly phonetic orthography in most of the languages of Central 
Africa, and presents no difficulty in this way to those who already read in some 
European language. 


Reducing a Language to Writing 


We did not go into the far interior as was at first proposed, but we did find 
an unknown language to reduce. The country had been a European possession 
for centuries; and it was subsequently found that work had been done in 
Kimbundu by Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth century, but nothing was 
extant at the time. No books of any kind were available as helps, neither was 
there a single person knowing both Kimbundu and English who might help us. 
We found it necessary at the same time to learn Portuguese. 

Confronted with such a problem, unable at first to distinguish in the jargon 
the beginning or end of any word, much less to know what it meant, the language 
itself being so dissimilar to those of Europe in its structure, with its grammar 
to be determined, its orthography to be devised, I shall always feel that we were 
highly favored in having in our party Heli Chatelin. He was a Swiss brother, 
a master of many languages, and an enthusiastic student along those lines. He 


1Removed in]1913 to Malange and now known as the Patton Press. 
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mastered Kimbundu in a wonderfully short time, got out the first reliable 
grammar of the language, devised the phonetic orthography now in use, which 
is in accord with the best modern usage, and in more ways than one started us 
on the right road at the time when we otherwise might have made many blunders. 
His translations of the Gospels of Saint John and Saint Luke were later pub- 
lished by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Meantime the rest of us came on more slowly, in the midst of many trials 
and tribulations, picking up word by word and putting them into use as fast 
as learned. Many good words have by long search been hunted out of obscurity, 
and are now in common use in a Christian sense. One often thinks how easily 
and quickly an eager missionary may now acquire what it took so long to find 
out then, even though we have not the books we should have. 


Translating Hymns 


We early began the translation of hymns, some of which were very crude. 
Joao Garcia tells the story of how in recent years he was evangelizing in the 
‘village of Katepa near Malange, and the people, after expressing appreciation 
of his words, said that they used to hear such things once in a while when 
they went to the mission in the time of ‘“Mr. Crocodile.” ‘Mr. Crocodile,” said 
Joao, “who is he?” “O, we don’t know what his other name was,” they replied, 
“but he used to make music and sing, ‘I am a crocodile,’ so that we called him 
Mr. Crocodile.” Upon further inquiry it appeared that they referred to Rev. 
W. H. Mead, and the song was, ‘“‘When the last trumpet sounds I’ll be there.” 
In this constantly recurring refrain, “I'll be there,’ they had understood as “I’m 
a crocodile.” eee a 
“MrDodson and I made the first draft of our catechism, following the 
model of one that was used by John Wesley, and seemed to lend itself easily to 
our needs. Later we two, with Mr. Mead, were a committee to pass upon and 
revise all such work. One of the last translations made by Mr. Mead was his 
version of “J am so glad that our Father in Heaven,’ which he sang to the 
natives on his death bed, and which is now in our collection. We used the 
mimeograph a little in those days in duplicating, but not much. Each one made 
his own copy, and his own book of what was produced. After being engaged 
upon it several years I finished a translation of the Gospel of Saint Matthew, 
which was approved and published by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It has been often commended by educated natives familiar with the Portuguese 
version and still does not require any severe revision. 


Opening the Press 

At the first Conference which Bishop Hartzell held among us in 1897, while 
appointed at the same time superintendent of Quiongoa Station, I was made 
superintendent of Mission Press. The remains of the. original outfit were still 
at Nhungue, considerable the worse for rust, dirt, and white ants. I went to 
Nhungue with carriers, brought the press to Quiongoa, and put it in order. The 
little press is still running and doing good work. The phonetic type was useless, 
but we had by that time one other font. Bishop Hartzell very soon sent out a 
larger 12x18 Gordon press, heavy paper cutter, staple binder, imposing table, 
and type to the value of $800 in New York. The freight and inland transport 
brought the cost to over $1,000, as all this very heavy material and machinery, 
after an ocean and a river voyage, was brought seventy-five miles from Dondo 
to Quiongoa by carriers. We have added other things to our equipment from 
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time to time until it is conservatively valued at $2,000. The neat, substantial, 
two-room buitding on pillars in which the press is now housed was also built 
by myself and the boys, the lumber being hard wood and gotten out in a most 
laborious and primitive manner. 

Before the new press and material reached Quiongoa I went on my first 
furlough to America after fifteen years’ continuous residence in Africa. While 
in America I compiled and had printed the first Kimbundu hymnal, the 
Religious Tract Society, of London, and the Tract Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church sharing the expense. The book included also the catechism, 
some psalms, and other portions, and is the one we still use, although we have 
now doubled the number of hymns. At a later date we also printed in America 
the Kimbundu Discipline, containing the most immediately necessary parts of the 
English edition. 


The Press Building 

During my second term of five years the present press building was finished, 
the plant put in order, and I had to teach myself more or less how to do the 
work, and then the boys. We printed our little paper the “Mukunji ua Ngola,” 
which has run to seventeen numbers, and makes a neat little volume bound in 
paper covers. Some tracts, Sunday school lessons, many hymn leaflets, school 
charts, circular letters, and job work have also been printed. Two issues of the 
“Angola News” have appeared to date. The press work, however, has always 
been intermittent and limited to times when there was relief from other heavy 
and exacting work. Our sales have been gratifying, and we have done con- 
siderable colportage. Millions of pages of Scripture portions, hymn books, and 
other literature, both Portuguese and Kimbundu, have been sold and dis- 
tributed. The. Bible Society supplies the Scriptures on ‘Missionary Terms,” 
which means that the bookS"are-m general to be sold, but at a price within easy 
reach of the natives; that from the proceeds expenses may be deducted and 
the balance remitted to the society. We have thus far sent to the society £65 
on this plan. 


Bible Translation 


In 1905, after sending a representative to investigate us (who, by the way, 
was much surprised and pleased to see the equipment of our press) the Bible 
Society asked that our own Board set me at liberty from other duties to work 
at their expense for two years to finish the New Testament. They later made 
it two and a half years. The request came just at the time that my health 
broke down on the field, and the two and a half years were spent in America 
principally upon this work. I then returned to go over all my work on the 
field, and in consultation with competent native workers. This has taken a long 
time, as the old experience of heavy demands has been repeated. We hear of 
persons of extraordinary ability to detach themselves from their surroundings 
and to concentrate themselves on the work of the moment, but I have not been 
able to do much of this kind of work when hands and mind were full and 
there was scarce an hour of any day when I was secure from interruption. 
Consequently my work on the New Testament has been mostly limited to such 
times as I could get away to native stations, or camp out for a month or two in 
the wilds. Now, thank God, it is finished and will go at once to the Bible 
Society to be printed. We know of course that time and further study will show 
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many particulars in which this translation can be improved, but even as it is, it 
is the fruitage of twenty-eight years’ study and labor. 

It is an interesting fact that in now bringing out the Kimbundu Testament 
in this Livingstone Centennial year we are fulfilling a desire of Livingstone, on 
record in his missionary travels. It is another interesting fact in connection with 
my wife’s work on the typing of the final manuscript that her father was a 
missionary translator for the British and Foreign Bible Society in Persia, where 
she was born. Miss Martha Speicher also helped me in typing in America, and 
the greater part of the Testament has been written out in full three times. 

I have esteemed the opportunity of doing this work a sacred and precious 
privilege. The slow and painstaking attention to the words of Scripture which 
translation necessitated has been a means of grace to my own soul. New spirit 
and life have been discovered in the words and they have become more endeared 
to me. I have had glimpses of the strength, beauty, and depth of the character 
of Jesus Christ, that have brought the tears to my eyes, and the words to my 
lips, “My Lord, and my God.” 


The Bantu Languages 


It is very noticeable how opinion has changed in certain quarters about 
African languages in the time that we have been in the country. Bantic philology 
has become an interesting and scientific study. The euphony, the regular 
structure, the grammatical correctness of speech, the degree of fullness of 
vocabulary, the persistence with which some of these tongues have held their 
own and preserved their purity in long contact with foreign languages is really 
remarkable. And when one considers that the Bantu languages were, for no 
one knows how long, the unwritten speech of the savage peoples, the wonder 
increases. Reading of the difficulties which workers in the South Sea Islands 
encounter in Scripture translation one feels that Kimbundu is far superior. Its 
capabilities were not known. Here in Angola it used to be referred to as the 
“language of the dogs,’ and educated natives learned to be ashamed of their 
own language, as such men as these who are with us in Conference now acknowl- 
edge and lament. Now it is quite different, one does not hear such talk, and 
the governor-general told me recently that a knowledge of the native language 
was going to be required in all who were appointed as chiefs. We are recognized 
very widely as the place to come to for Kimbundu literature, 


Staff and Equipment 

The coming of Mr. and Mrs. Klebsattel in January last gave us great 
pleasure, and means much for the development of our Mission Press. He is 
well qualified as a printer and bookbinder, his heart is in the spiritual work, and 
in his good wife he has a worthy helpmate. I believe we can work together in 
harmony and to good purpose for the cause. 

Our equipment needs further additions, among the first of enh should 
be such things as are necessary for bookbinding. Our hymn book is nearly out 
of print and a new edition will soon be needed. The remainder of the old edition 
was in paper covers, and I this year had them bound in cloth, but they will 
not last long. Only a few copies of Chatelain’s Grammar are left, and it would 
seem well to reprint it as the grammar is often called for. I have long cherished 
the project of getting out a Kimbundu version of Pilgrim’s Progress well 
illustrated with really good pictures. We have the cuts for this purpose already 
on hand. I have reason to believe that the American Tract Society and the 
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Religious Tract Society of London would help us publish such a book, and it 
would undoubtedly give Kimbundu literature a great impetus. The Bible 
Society too can no doubt be counted on to print further translations of the 
Scriptures of the Old~Testament. I still have in mind the printing of the 
abridged record of our first Conferences, for which I was commissioned some 
years back. School books and other helps of various kinds are needed. Our 
Kimbundu paper we would like to continue as monthly, and the Angola News 
as a quarterly. 


Transfer to Malange . 

The time seems to have come for the transfer of the Mission Press. to 
Malange. There are certain advantages in a country situation that we lose 
thereby, but on the other hand it would seem that much advantage can be gained 
by locating in a town the size of Malange on the railroad, with a large contiguous 
population, and in about the geographical center of the Kimbundu field. A good 
sales room ought to develop there. 

We see many difficulties ahead and much hard work, but we are of good 
courage to go forward, trusting in the good hand of our God upon us. The 
building problem will be a pressing one, as the two old houses on the Malange 
property afford very little accommodation and have fallen into disrepair. The - 
plans must be thought out carefully on the ground. A new residence, a church, 
a printing office with sales and storage rooms seem equally needed at once. It 
is quite impossible to house the press and the printer there for some time to 
come, unless we rent or buy another house. We have fully one thousand dollars’ 
worth of building materials, tools, implements, and house furnishings on the 
grounds now, and another thousand on hand in cash. There are however yet 
many expenses incident to moving and making the present houses safely 
habitable, putting the property in decent order, and further equipment such as 
oxen and cart, which must come out of this. A further $500 at least should 
be available, not necessarily at once, if we are to go ahead with building 
operations. 

We are thankful that at the providential time there has come to the aid 
of the Mission Press the Patton bequest. This is a valuable estate worth 
probably $40,000, willed to Bishop Taylor or his successor for the work in 
Africa. The estate is at present in the hands of the executor. The present 
income and future interest is to be devoted to the work of this institution, which 
will henceforth be known as the Patton Mission Press. 


QUIONGOA BOYS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


y J. WENGATZz 
Good Raw Material 


I have often watched the boys at their work, and with a full heart have 
said that every boy here is a gem. They seem to fully appreciate their privileges 
and advantages here. The boys have stayed by us, Very few changes have 
occurred in registration and we consider this desire to stay one of the strongest 
indications of progress. Some of our classes have come up to the end of our 
equipment and a desire still to remain for two or three years compels us to seek 
for better and more complete equipment and supplies to meet their needs and 
demands. 
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We were limited to about twenty boys because of our insufficient means 
of support for a larger number. We might easily have thirty or forty if we 
had scholarships or any other support. 

Our schoolhouse is already too small and steps are in progress for an 
addition that will allow room for proper conducting of recitations and promotion 
of classes. 


Effort for Self-support 


I think we are entering upon a new epoch for school support at Quiongoa. 
Our financial help from friends at home has been far too small to carry on the 
work as it ought to be done. So after praying and waiting for guidance from 
God I proposed to the guardians of the children who came to enter that they 
help support their boys while in school, and some have been glad to pay the $6 
asked for by a yearling, by work, or by bringing food such as they could raise. 
This plan seems to meet with favor and we believe and trust it will prove a 
success. Many have been here and asked to enter school, but had to be refused, 
and my heart has been made sad to see them turned away after walking many 
miles to learn the way of right living, the way of Light and Life. For years 
missionaries have been begging God to send on the people for instruction, and 
parents thought they ought to be paid for sending their children here. God 
has heard and answered the prayers of his people. The heathen are coming and 
asking, yea, begging, to enter our school and to learn of God’s ways of living 
and working, and herein is fulfilled the promise, “Ask of me and I will give thee 
the heathen for thine inheritance,” but we are obliged to turn them away. Some 
have repeatedly come and asked if there was no place for them yet. Some have 
pleaded as if it were for life, and I fear it was for life for some, and after being 
steadily refused, turned away with wet eye and trembling lip to go back to their 
dens of darkness, sin, superstition, and crime to work, live, sin, and die as 
did their fathers before them. Sometimes I have not been able to keep the tears 
back myself. 


Death of a Christian Lad 


Death has once more entered our flock. Paulo, the little son of our native 
worker Daniel, went home after a long and wearing illness. During the boy’s 
last days Daniel was at Malange at work, and the child talked much about his 
father and how much he wanted to see him. He, though only a child, spent 
much time in prayer, and the day before his death said he wanted very much 
to see his father again, for Jesus was coming to get him. In the evening he 
again said he wished to see his father, but if he did not see him he would go 
to be with Jesus. The following morning he went. He passed away leaving a 
positive smile on his face which he took to his little grave. 


Industrial Education 


Our school has a class in carpentry which has helped to make several pieces 
of very much needed furniture for use and convenience in future years, besides 
the general repairs of the station. There is also a class in masonry which has 
been very busy and made excellent progress in their work. In the training 
special attention has been given to the use of the square, level, and line. They 
have during the last dry season built a large, roomy adobe dormitory for 
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themselves and this year a room in addition to the girls’ dormitory and a room 
to Brother Webba’s house. This latter was entirely done by the boys without 
any help whatever, and it is a very creditable house. 

On the farm our work has not been playing. We were obliged to 
change and rebuild all the fences in order to make them goat and pig proof. 
Our crops of beans and corn were first class, and the mandioca, which will 
mature in another year, is in good condition. We are determined to make our 
school as nearly self-supporting as possible, and I believe that in five years three 
fourths of our expenses can be paid from products grown here. During the 
past Conference year the boys’ school has earned $298, but $232 of this as 
labor donated to the station for improvements and upkeep. 

We are very much in need of farm tools. It is very difficult to teach them 
to do things with old broken or wornout tools. My heart longs to be with the 
boys in the work and to teach them and associate with them as much as is good 
for them, but instead of this I am obliged to spend much of my time writing 
and begging for money for their support. 

The month of June we spent in the bush at Quanza, getting out logs later 
to be hauled up and sawed for the boys’ mechanical training as well as for use 
to the station. Though the work was hard, it was a needed change and rest, 
which we hope to profit by in the coming year. 


«- WORK FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Mrs. J. WENGATZ 


In all we have had fifty children in school, though never more than . 
thirty-nine at one time. Having no legal way of holding the children we are 
subject to all the moods of both parents and children and, since they realize 
so little the value of what they might learn, they allow themselves to be 
governed by what they want the present moment, and thus many who are 
really promising are lost to us. 


Native Married Life 


One of the older girls, while she was home, because of being ashamed 
to say what she really wanted, and afraid to displease her parents, promised 
to marry a young man who was not a Christian. She returned to school 
no doubt thinking the missionaries could save her from it, but the money had 
been paid and it was too late. Her father, when he learned that she no 
longer favored the boy, was very angry, sent and demanded his child at 
once, and accused her teacher of influencing her against him. The child 
refused to go, and the word was sent together with an earnest appeal to 
come to the mission to talk the matter over. This he refused, with a second 
demand for the girl. She cried and cried and said: “Can’t the Senhora do 
something for me? I don’t want to go.” There was nothing we could do 
but offer her a home if she chose to stay, but she was afraid to resist longer, 
so she went away crying. When she arrived home her father told her that 
he had already received $9 for her from the boy-and he refused to return it. 
He told her that if she refused to marry the boy she must return the $9 and 
in such case she would no longer be his daughter. Where could she find $9? 
Of course she married him. About three weeks later the husband beat her 
with a hippo whip until the blood gushed from ten deep cuts on the 
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back. She was unable to do anything for weeks, and, five months later, 
when she came to say she wanted to leave him, she had five running sores 
which refused to heal. Before six months he divorced her and now her 
people have engaged her to another heathen man. 

Musumbi, our girl in training for a teacher, and whose life had been so 
full of interesting events, also contributes an interesting story. Her mother 
was very ill and although she had steadily refused to go home to marry the 
relative her people had chosen for her, she felt it her duty to go and attend 
her mother in her last illness. This she did, and remained perhaps two months, 
until the mother died. She intended to return to school when the funeral was 
over, but an uncle, an enemy to everything that is good, scarcely waited until 
the days of mourning were over when he delivered her to the boy and said: 
“Here is your wife, take her.” She did not want to go, but that made no 
difference. The boy said he would return home at once lest she get away 
from him again. She begged to come and say good-by to the school girls and 
me, but he refused and even forbade her taking her hymn book and Testament. 
This, however, she managed in some way to do. He and his brother started 
with her to his home—a distance of about fifteen miles. Her tears and 


-pleadings were of no avail. 


Word reached the mission about four o’clock that they had started at 
noon and it seemed to us that she whom the missionaries had pleaded for and 
helped so often was at last beyond our reach. I sat down to think it over, and 
it seemed the life and light of the school had left it. I tried to pray that the 
Lord would deliver her, but must confess I felt that when at last they had her 
in their clutches, two strong men with her on the road, and she only a child, 
it was almost too late even for God to help her. As I sat thus depressed with 
the burden of my thoughts a blinding storm was raging outside. Presently I 
looked and could hardly believe my eyes when the girl stood in the doorway 
looking’ at me. She was thoroughly drenched save the precious Gospels 
and hymn book, which, wrapped in an old waist and tied on her back, were 
safe and dry. She said.they had gone about four miles on the way when by a 
piece of quick wit she eluded them both and ran with all her might to the 
mission—her “House of Refuge.” The blinding storm hindered their pursuit 
of her, hence she arrived in safety. Once here she seemed to have no anxiety 
at all. About an hour later the would-be husband arrived and impudently 
announced that he had come to fetch her, but the chastising he received from 
Mr. Withey made him glad to get off the premises with few words. 

Fearing lest they might try to steal her, I kept her in the room next to 
ours for two weeks or more, and all hours of the night we could hear her 
praying, thanking God for her deliverance. Since that time she has had a 
steady growth in her spiritual life and gives promise of being a valuable 
worker. 

Death has visited us twice, first taking a little girl about eight years old. 
We saw that we could do nothing for her, so when her people wanted to take 
her home we could not refuse. She steadily grew worse and they wanted to 
try medicine from the witch-doctor, but she refused, saying: “I’m a child of 
the mission, you can go there for medicine.” The day she died she called two 
relatives who had been mission boys and asked them to have a meeting with 
her. They chose the hymn, “I have a friend, a friend of the heart, His name 
is Jesus.” She sang out with them and on after they had stopped. One of 
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them prayed asking the Lord to receive her. When he finished she said, “I’m 
a lamb.” We think she referred to the song, “I am Jesu’s little lamb,” of 
which all the children are so fond. Having steadily refused the witch-doctor’s 
medicine, desiring a meeting in the last hour of her life, and leaving the 
testimony, “I’m a lamb,” gives us the assurance that she was one of those of 
whom He said, “Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Less than a month ago a little girl about ten years old passed away to be 
with Jesus. Her last weeks before vacation she seemed to spend much time 
in prayer and her prayer and testimonies seemed to come from the heart. 
When she died she was kneeling down praying and they heard her say, “Jesus 
is coming to receive my spirit.” Her father, a heathen man, wrote a note of 
thanks to me for teaching her to pray. 


Queer Places for Secret Prayer 


During the last year I think, almost without exception, the girls have made 
progress spiritually. Sunday afternoon we have a meeting for prayer and 
testimony and religious instruction, just for the younger ones, the oldest one 
attending being eleven years old. These have been helpful and some have 
prayed until they found peace in their hearts. The last meeting before the 
vacation in June I suggested to them that while they were at home they 
choose some place where they could be alone and go there every day to pray. 
When they returned I asked who had done it and where they had chosen to 
go. Several had remembered it. One little girl went every day to the side of 
a large anthill to pray; another went into the cattle yard; another behind a 
pile of wood; and one climbed down into a hole. Only one went into the 
house. But I have no reason to doubt that the Lord met them in these various 
places and that they were helped in many temptations. It was one of these 
who when her father said to her, “The mission is teaching you lies and 
you cannot return,” answered him, “I’ve chosen the way of the Lord and I 
have begun to learn, and I cannot return to the things of the world.” She 
waited two days until they sent her to the brook and she came on to the 
station with her gourd. When once she got on mission ground she was all 
smiles, without a thought of what the future might have in store. She too 
had reached the “House of Refuge.” When asked what she would do if her © 
father came for her, she looked as if she thought it impaselyfe that he could 
take her away from the mission. 


The First Christmas Tree 


Last Christmas the girls saw their first Christmas tree. And what a sight 
it was! To see for the first time a live tree all dressed up in pillows, hand- 
kerchiefs, dresses, waists, pannos, pictures, books and the like, with candies — 
and cookies and real loaf sugar on a box under the tree, and all of it for them, 
was quite enough to stun them until they only gazed, scarcely uttering a sound. 
Sala and I had done all the sewing ourselves at hours when the girls were 
either in the garden or off for wood, and although occasionally a bit of 
curiosity was aroused by a scrap of cloth left unnoticed on the floor, yet it 
was a complete surprise. 

Early in the morning of Christmas Day we met for prayer, as usual, and 
enjoyed our Christmas lesson before the festivities could detract our thoughts 
from the real meaning of Christmas. Then the children followed us wonder- 
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ingly to the schoolhouse, where we were repaid for our hours of labor by 
seeing their happiness. The gifts were very rude ones, to be sure, compared 
with what children at home would expect and appreciate, and yet they were 
sufficient to make glad the hearts of our little ones, and we were thankful. 


LUNDA DISTRICT 


_ The Lunda District includes a region about 400 miles square, half of which 
lies in Angola and the remainder in the territory of the Belgian Congo. It is 
occupied by the Balunda people, who are full of promise. The Cape to Cairo Rail- 
road is built as far as Kambove, located in the center of what is claimed to be the 
greatest copper deposits in the world. 


Kambove 


Situated at the present terminus of the Cape to Cairo Road is the present head- 
quarters of the mission. Land grants for mission purposes have been made by the 
Belgian government, both at Kambove and at a point 300 miles further north. Build- 
ings for residence, school, and mission press have been erected. 

Missionaries: Rey. John M. Springer and Mrs. Springer, Dr. Arthur L. Piper 
and Mrs. Piper, and Herman Heinkle. 

Institutions: The Fox Bible Training School. 


JoHn M. Sprincer, Superintendent 
Slaves Who Become Evangelists 


Adyance into two strategic centers of our Lunda field has marked the 
year. Lukoshi Station has served as the most available base for entering and 
exploring the entire field. 

In January, 1913, a most remarkable party arrived at Lukoshi. The leader 
was one Kayeka, a son of a former Kazembe. Stolen from his home as a lad, 
sold into slavery in Angola, converted in the American (Congregational) Mis- 
sion, for ten years thereafter living a life of intercession for the salvation of 
his people, he now returned with a Christian wife and four bright children to 
share in the privilege of evangelizing his-own people. Two years previously 
he had penetrated to where we were halted at Kalula and at his own request 
we had arranged for him to join us at as early a date as possible in his own 
country. Marvelous providences had attended the journey of his party through 
a war and famine desolated land. 

Other liberated Christian Alunda, some of whom are evangelists and 
teachers, propose following Kayeka, accompanied by their families, back to 
the land of their nativity. These trained, seasoned Christian workers will aid 
very greatly in bringing the Gospel to the Lunda tribe. 


A Slaver. Becomes an Evangelist 


With Kayeka was a man named Kalushi, a man of the great Luba tribe 
adjoining the Alunda to the north and east. Many years ago he had volun- 
tarily joined a slave caravan to carry rubber to Bihe and had remained there, 


-having also been converted and married. He too had had a burden on his 


heart for the salvation of his people, and so had other of his fellow country- 
men, who are now ex-slaves, so these clubbed together and sent him as their 
representative to come in and spy out the land and return and report to them, 
preparatory’ fo the return of the whole number. 

He remained a month or so at Lukoshi and then, along with the faithful 
carrier, Umbundu, who had been furnished to him, passed on to his own 
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people another 600 miles northeast. Six months later he rejoined us in Kam- 
bove. He had found his father still living, but no missionary within hundreds 
of miles. The people there, he says, are like the trees of the forests for 
number, and they kept him talking, telling the story over and over to one dele- 
gation of people after another until he was quite worn out. Yes, their cry is 
for a missionary. Who will enter this open door? Or shall they be left for 
the Mohammedans who are pressing in from the east? 


The Founding of the Kambove Station 


We reached Kambove on April 20 after a hard journey of twenty-two 
days from Lukoshi. Many most startling and remarkable providences, too 
numerous to relate at length, attended our journey and our settling at Kambove. 
Within a month we had found and applied for an ideal site of land, in most 
respects, for the Fox Bible Training School and had begun the arduous task 
of building the station. 

The rails of the Cape-to-Cairo Railway reached Kambove on June 6, 1913, 
heralded by construction camps employing hundreds of natives. These and 
those of the mine and town present a ready, ever-shifting and opportune field 
of labor. Comparatively few of the natives, and those mostly from Rhodesia, 
have been under any mission influence previously. The majority have never 
seen or heard a missionary before in their lives. 

Books were at once in great demand by those who could read and those 
who could not. Testaments, Bibles, other portions of Scriptures, both in 
English and in a half-dozen vernaculars, went as fast as we could get them to 
those who had already learned to read in some other missions; primers, both 
English and native, were eagerly sought for by scores of natives who had only 
learned the. value of reading since coming out to work. Thus the Katanga 
Book Store, the youngest of the Book Concerns, was started with a capital of 
ten dollars contributed by a Jew on the occasion of our first visit to these 
mines six years ago. 

While building operations have necessarily employed most of our time 
and resources thus far, yet afternoon schools and evangelistic services have 
been pushed to the limit of our strength and workers. Polyglot crowds greet 
ug everywhere. On one Sunday we counted thirty-five different tribes repre- 
sented in six different services. 


Opening Florence Station 


From Lukoshi, Mr. Heinkel proceeded in April to the capital of Mwata 
Yamvo, where we have our second new station this year, namely, Florence 
Station. This station is six miles east of the government post, Pakanga, on 
the Lulua River. The chief has welcomed the building of a mission at his 
town and is greatly pleased at the prospect of having a medical missionary 
near him. An adobe house and kitchen have been built and await the coming 
of Dr. Piper in 1914. Mr. Heinkel having completed the two buildings, will 
leave the station in charge of Kayeka and come down to Kambove. 

Financially, while under the extra expense of building, yet our needs up 
to the present have been supplied and we have confidence for the future. 
There is a tremendous warfare on here in the Katanga and we‘shall need 
many more “pray-ers,” more funds, and certainly more missionaries ere the 
victory can be won, or if we are even to hold our own ground. 
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Translating the Bible Into Lunda 


Translation of the Gospel of Mark into Lunda has also signalized the year. 
This work was begun in January and on the first three chapters Jacob Mawene 
secured sufficient training to enable him to continue and complete it while at 
Mwata Yamvo’s helping in the building of the station. This first book of the 
Bible in Lunda will probably be printed on our own Katanga Mission Press, 
now on the ground and awaiting quarters and initiative. 


MADEIRA ISLANDS DISTRICT 


The Madeira Islands District includes the Islands of Madeira, a Portuguese 
possession, lying off the northwest coast of Africa. The chief island is thirty-five 
miles long and twenty-seven miles wide, and the population is about 150,000. The 
agricultural products which include corn, sugar cane, and grapes, are extremely valu- 
able. Protestantism was introduced by a physician of the Established Church of 
Scotland in 1838. Later great persecutions followed under Roman Catholic rule 
and nearly 1,200 Protestants left the Island, and all Protestant public worship ceased. 
Evangelical Christianity again entered the Islands later, among those undertaking 
work being the Rev. Wm. G. Smart and his wife, who also conducted a Sailors’ 
Home and Rest. In 1808 Bishop Hartzell received them and their work and organ- 
ized the Mission under the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Funchal 


Principal city of the Islands, and a port for passing vessels. Population 45,000. 
Here the Methodist Episcopal Church possesses a large mission property with church, 
school, evangelistic work, and sailors’ rest. There are churches and schools also in 
the interior at Mount Faith, Santa Crux, and Machico. 

Missionaries: Rev. W. G. Smart and Mrs. Smart, Rev. George B. Nind (on 
Parte) and Mrs. Nind (on furlough), Rev. B. R. Duarte and Mrs. Duarte, Miss 

ewton. 


WiLitiAM GeorGE SMART, Superintendent 

American Tourists in Funchal 

About 30,000 Americans pass here every year going to Italy, Palestine, etc., 
and very many of these call at our Methodist Church House; many of them are 
Methodists. Bishops Nuelsen, Eveland, and Vincent were recent visitors. All 
who come to our building unite in praising it and its location. Last February, 
on a Sunday, Clark’s excursion to Palestine came again, about 600 people this 
time, on the S. S. Laconia of the Cunard Line. Many are Christian people 
and Sunday school teachers. We served afternoon tea to about 200 the first 
day and had quite 200 visitors on the second ‘day. Mr. and Mrs. Clark very 
kindly entertained Brother Nind and myself to breakfast and luncheon on 
board. Missionaries and others come from many places, and all unite in wishing 
aus God-speed. 


Lines of Work : 
Our meetings have been held regularly and on time; the attendance has 
been, on the whole, good. When the liners from New York or Boston arrive 
on Sunday it frequently happens that we have American Methodists at our 
morning service. The Sunday school has been regularly held, too, and the 
attendance of the children has been good. We often have more than thirty 
persons in the school. 
The Monday Night Bible Class is an interesting work. Some of the boys 
have had great pressure put upon them to leave us, but they have held firm. 
The sacristan of Saint Peter’s Church, in which parish our building is situ- 
ated, gets hold of the young men and tries to persuade them that the 
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Protestant religion is all wrong; another sacristan attended many of our even- 
ing meetings and made acquaintance with the boys in that way. The priests and 
their friends are far more active now than under the monarchy; they have 
lost so much under the Republic that their blood is up, and any harm they can 
do us, they do. The other night while I was holding the class, two priests 
watched the door to see who came in. 


The Sailors’ Rest, Funchal 


Through want of funds the work for sailors afloat has not been continued 
this last year as we desired, but certain vessels, such as the men-of-war and 
the liners from the United States have been visited regularly and Christian 
literature distributed to the sailors aboard, immigrants, and others. At the 
time of the visit of the cruiser “Illinois,” Bishop Hartzell preached on board 
to 329 candidates from Annapolis Naval Academy and we were pleased to 
open the mission house for an afternoon tea to the cadets, and about 200 of 
them became Mrs. Smart’s guests on that occasion. The Sailors’ Rest is 
always ready to receive the men of all nations, and good literature and whole- 
some recreation and food are provided whenever necessary. We have letters 
from captains of men-of-war expressing their thanks for the open door of 
safety thus provided for their men when on shore. 


Temperance Work 


In connection with the Portuguese Bible Class conducted by Mrs. Smart 
a special effort is made in behalf of temperance. The third Wednesday of each 
month is devoted to this topic and Mrs. Thatcher, one of the World’s Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union workers in America, has given prizes twice for 
the best essay on temperance. I sent these essays to Lisbon, where a society 
has been. formed for temperance work and a secretary adjudicated the prizes. 
The temperance sentiment is growing among our people and we are more and 
more inclined to believe that in this branch we have a good work before us. 
The cheapness of wine and sugar cane brandy makes it very difficult to make 
progress as even the children are given over to indulgence in these. 


Machico and Mount Faith Stations 


Rey. B. R. Duarte is in charge of these. He says: “The time seems to 
have come when people who wish can come to our meetings without being openly 
stopped, and government employees who come need not fear being discharged. 
The Roman Catholic priests work harder than ever to keep people away from 
Protestant influence, but, of course, now they have not in this any legal right 
or authority. We sometimes hear the country people say, ‘The Calvinistic party 
is now in power.’ ; 

“A few weeks ago we buried a child at. Mount Faith, and for the first 
time we were privileged to bury one of our dead in the so-called sacred 
ground of the cemetery. It was also the first time we could sing a hymn before 
the open grave without fear of being arrested or stoned. ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee’ was the hymn we sang, and it sounded beautiful and impressive in that 
solemn hour. One said to me afterward, ‘It is the first time I ever heard a 
hymn sung in the cemetery; I enjoyed it.’ The parochial priest who lives but 
a few steps away could not help hearing the song from behind his closed 
blinds. What he felt or did I do not know, but I could well imagine him 
grinding his teeth as the old Giant Pope in Pilgrim’s Progress. 
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NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 


Work was begun by Bishop Hartzell in 1908, acting under authority of the 
General Missionary Committee passed in November, 1907. The mission was organized 
in 1910, and the Mission Conference in 1913. The mission is coextensive with the 
historic Barbary States, extending from the Atlantic to Egypt, a distance of about 
2,400 miles, and from the Mediterranean southward on an average of about 200 
miles, before reaching the very sparsely populated desert region; and has a coast 
line of over 3,000 miles. The area of the arable belt is approximately 482,100 square 
miles, or ten times that of the State of New York. Adding the part of the desert 
regions belonging respectively to Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, and Tripoli, some 
580,000 square miles, brings the total area to 1,039,600 square miles, or over a third 
of that of the United States proper, arable and arid. Algeria has valuable forests, 
including 645,000 acres of cork-oak trees. North Africa has several thousand miles 
of Pha ey and in Algeria and Tunisia are over 10,000 miles of excellent automobile 
roads. 

The population of the field, including the more accessible parts of the desert 
regions, is approximately 17,000,000. There are over 700,000 Europeans settled in 
Algeria, the French very largely preponderating, with the Spaniards next in number; 
over 200,000 in Tunisia, the Italians forming much the larger part, and enough more 
in Morocco to make the total well over a million Europeans. There are said to be 
200,000 Jews in Morocco, 64,445 in Algeria, 60,000 in Tunisia, and 10,000 in Tripoli, 
330,000 in all. 

The Moslem population in North Africa, west of Egypt, is approximately 
15,500,000, composed almost entirely of the descendants of the Berbers and Arabs, 
the former outnumbering the latter. Not only in numbers, but also in vigor, in 
industry, and in steadiness, the Berber is the backbone of the population. The 
Arab may be made to resist the advance of civilization; there appears to be no 
reason to doubt that the Berber will respond readily to it and to the Gospel, and 
continue to hold such parts of the country as are unsuited to Europeans, and even 
compete with them elsewhere along many lines. 


THE SITUATION IN NORTH AFRICA 
BisHop J. C. HartzeLi 

The Significance of Da Gama’s Voyage 

Da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, sailed his tiny ships in 1498 along the 
African coasts, opening an ocean route to the Far East for Europe. Perhaps 
no other event since the birth of our Lord meant as much to the followers of 
Christ. During the two centuries of Crusades up to 1275, with their awiul 
carnage of blood, and two centuries more of diplomacy and protest, the Chris- 
tian Empire has failed to loosen the grip of the Moslem Turk on the wealth of 
the East, or free itself from heavy tolls at Constantinople, on the Bosporus 
and other cities in the Mediterranean. Worse than all, the Christian Church 
was still confined to the smallest continent and a fraction of the world’s popu- 
lation. On the sails of Da Gama’s ships were emblems of the cross and faithful 
priests of the church held daily prayer for guidance and visitors. Da Gama 
opened the way for fleets of commerce, protected by Christian navies, and thus 
began the downfall of Moslem power and the possibility of the Church of 
Christ obeying her Lord’s Commission. 


Our Work in the Madeira Islands 

The Madeira Islands constitute one of the groups near the west coast of 
Africa. Funchal, the capital city, has 50,000 population and on the principal 
island are 150,000 people. Lying just west of Gibraltar, on the ocean highway 
between Europe, South America, and West and East Africa, more than 2,000 
ships anchor in the harbor each year. It was the strategic location of those 
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beautiful islands in matters of commerce, politics, and religious movements 
to these continents, especially Africa, that led me in 1898 to make Funchal my 
Episcopal ‘residence, and establish a mission among the Portuguese who had 
forsaken the Roman Catholic faith, and also conduct a Sailors’ Rest. 

We have congregations with Sunday and day schools in four centers. In 
Funchal we have a large four-story mission house which was purchased for 
$20,000, and in two other centers in the mountainous interior we have built 
properties worth $2,500 and $1,500. This work forms a district of the West 
Central Africa Mission Conference, and is one of the permanent centers where 
the world-wide battle between Evangelical Christianity and Sacerdotal Roman- 
ism is to be fought. 


North Africa : 

Our centers are Oran, Algiers, Constantine, and Tunis, four great cities, 
extending for nearly a thousand miles from Morocco to Tripoli. These are 
reached by rail. Another center is at Fort National in the Kabylia Mountains, 
the headquarters of the French military occupation, among a great population 
of Kabyles, through whom Christianity has most easy access to the heart of 
Mohammedanism. The trip can be made by automobile, over perfect mountain 
roads, scientifically graded, macadamized, and which form a part of over 10,000 
miles of similar highways in Algeria and Tunisia. The swift speed along 
hillsides, over gorges and down and up heavy grades, the bracing air, the wild 
flowers, the cultivated fields, the orchards and vineyards, the constantly widen- 
ing or receding vistas toward the Mediterranean to the north and to the 
Sahara to the farther south, all combine to make it an enchanting ride. The 
Kabyles have a history reaching back beyond Rome and even Carthage in - 
North Africa. They are descended from the ancient Berbers who formed the 
bulk of the North Africa Christian Church. They have fought bravely for 
their independence. In my conversation with the French Commandant, I 
spoke of the tremendous responsibility of that nation toward at least 50,000,000 
of native pagan and Mohammedan people under its flag in Africa. His reply 
was, “True, and.the worst of it is our government has no conviction, no reli- 
gion. Even the natives understand this. One Kabyle chief said to me, ‘How 
can you expect us natives to obey your government when you have no religion 
or God?’?” Among these people we are having already some rich fruit in soul- 
saving and in the establishing of Christian homes. 


The Conference Session 


The Conference met at Constantine, a city of 65,000, and capital of.a prov- 
ince larger than the State of New York. It is one of the three provinces or 
states of Algeria, which are part of the French Republic. We met in our 
beautiful hall occupied by our French Church. In the opening religious exer- 
cises prayer was offered in English, French, Spanish, Arabic and Kabyle. The 
sessions were spiritual and thorough in details as to disciplinary requirements. 
In the matter of language study, extra requirements are met by a course of study 
and thorough examination of missionaries and native workers, in the languages 
required in the work of each. All are required to master the French suffi- 
ciently for practical work. 


Organized as a Mission Conference 
Under authority of the General Conference, I organized the North Africa 
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Mission Conference with ten members. The brethren were transferred from 
six Annual Conferences in the United States and Africa. Three annual sessions 
of the mission had been held; and, when we regard the exceedingly difficult 
character of that field and work, it is certainly a matter over which to be 
thankful that this new Mission Conference could begin with so many well- 
qualified men and women. 

In mission fields, at many beginning centers, Quarterly Conferences are 
impracticable, and often where organized lack qualifications in their membership 
to meet “intelligently the duties of that body. The remedy is the District 
Conference, including in its membership every worker and covering practi- 
cally every phase of administration except those relating to the ministry. 
May 17, 19 and 20, 1913, the District Conference was organized and the whole 
work carefully adjusted, and May 21 the final session of the Mission Confer- 
ence was held. 

Thirty-nine missionaries and native local preachers and other workers 
were appointed for the coming year. Accepting the judgment of others, in- 
cluding that of Dr. Harlan P. Beach of Yale University, who recently made a 
tour of Africa to study missionary work, American Methodism is already suc- 
cessfully grappling with the Moslem missionary problem in North Africa. We 
are having conversions; we are establishing Christian homes among our con- 
verts; we have many Moslem boys and girls in our hostels; the walls of 
prejudice and Moslem hate are crumbling at many points; and the very fierce- 
ness of the battle we are having in individual cases to retain our boys and 
girls indicates that Methodism is recognized as a positive, effective, and abiding 
power. 


Attitude of the French Government 


The government is more and more favorable to us as our methods and 
spirit are better understood. At Oran land is offered free for dispensary 
work among Moslem women and girls, and our deaconess, a fine Syrian woman, 
with classic Arabic as her language, converted and trained in Germany, has 
been given official recognition by the city and receives medicine free for all 
our dispensary work. At Constantine the governor received me and the 
brethren of the Conference and we had an hour of frank talk on Methodism 
and its relations to governments; on a change of heart as necessary to save 
men from sin and to make loyal citizens of Moslems; and on our work in his 
own city and province. One of our fine French pastors—himself soundly con- 
verted a few years ago—gave his experience. The Prefect’s reply was, “Oh, 
yes, if we had six millions of Methodists instead of Mohammedans we would 
have no trouble.” On leaving I called special attention to our work in his 
own city, the French church, and boys’ and girls’ hostels, each in its own 
building, and where more than a score of Moslem boys and girls are being trained 
in morals and industries; and to our religious and evangelistic work, and what 
these all meant in meeting the Moslem problems, and to public morals and 
government. Our Constantine brethren were specially pointed out and I said, 
“Your Excellency, I wish you had twenty more such in your city.” His reply 
was, “Send them along and we will take care of them.” Until recently the 
word Methodism has stood in France and North Africa for extreme types of 
fanaticism in religious and social matters, and for disloyalty in politics. We 
have the French Jesuits to thank for this. I saw a letter from a French 
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Senator telling why the application for citizenship by an intelligent Christian 
North Africa Kabyle would be denied by the Senate. The last reason assigned 
was that he was a Methodist. All that will change as Methodism grows in 
Continental France and French Africa. 


Work in French and Spanish 

We have growing congregations among the French with French pastors in 
Algiers and Constantine, also a good congregation among the Spanish in Oran, 
and should soon have work among the 60,000 Italians in Tunis. This policy 
insures respect and influence from the government, roots the church among 
the intellectual, social as well as political, forces of the people, and reaches 
directly Moslems, whose hatred and fanaticism are being modified by their 
association with European people. 


My Birthday 

June 2 to 12—ten days—I was in Egypt, most of the time in Cairo. My 
71st birthday came June 1, 1913, on a German steamer sailing from Naples to 
Alexandria. The day before the captain and others had been comparing ages. 
To my surprise, and to be frank, also to my delight, at breakfast in front of me 
there was an elaborately built cake crowned with German and American flags, 
under which the name and date were artistically traced. The cutting of the 
cake came in the afternoon, at a table surrounded by the officers of the ship, 
and there had been many pleasant things said concerning the happy relations 
between the two great nations represented and their people. At my request 
pieces were distributed as far as possible among the ship’s crew. Incidents, 
though small, are great, when they cheer burdened lives and illustrate the 
unity of human souls when touched by mutual respect and sympathy. 


Inter-mission Comity with Egypt 

Three things called me to Egypt: (1) to meet Dr. S. M. Zwemer in prepara- 
tion of the Report of the Commission on Moslem Lands for the Zurich Con- 
vention, of which I was chairman; (2) to have Arabic printing for North 
Africa; and (3) to help promote the “Moslem Mission Teaching Center,” 
intended to aid missionaries to Moslems in special preparation for their work. 
I am a member of the Committee of Control. Ali this means the linking up 
of our North Africa work with the aggressive Moslem Mission Movements 
on the whole continent. These few days gave more opportunities to study the 
wonderful sixty years’ work of the American United Presbyterian Church 
and of other churches; also the educational problems as related to Moslems 
and to appreciating some of the difficulties which Great Britain has in ruling 
Egypt, without having requested to do so. I asked Lord Kitchener what he 
thought would be the result of an election by the people of Egypt on the 
question of Great Britain’s remaining as an uninvited guest in their midst. 
His reply was: “That depends upon how the vote was taken; an open ballot 
would say one thing, and a secret ballot probably quite another.” 


The World’s Sunday School Movement 


The World’s Sunday School Association is a voluntary interdenominational 
missionary organization. Its motto is “The Sunday School and the Great 
Commission.” Its purpose is to cooperate with all Mission Boards in helping 
to utilize Sunday schools in giving the Gospel to the unchristian world. Meth- 
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odism is largely represented in this great movement. Our work in North 
Africa is an illustration of the inspirational and broadminded spirit of the 
movement and its leaders. Speaking of the series of prayer meetings in Rome, 
during which that work was suggested and partially financed, the late Bishop 
Warren said: “Considering the place, Rome; the people, representing nearly 
every influential division of Protestantism; the object, the founding of a mission 
to Mohammedans in Africa, and the giving of $50,000 to inaugurate the move- 
ment under Methodist direction, will stand as one of the remarkable incidents 
in Modern Missionary Annals.” 

The Moslem child as the key to reaching the Moslem world was the 
supreme note of the great Convention at Zurich, 1913, and when final appeal 
was made for $175,000 for the work during the next three years, by direction 
of the Executive Committee, the needs of the eighty millions of Moslem youth 
of the world were placed first. A Continuation Committee on Moslem lands 
was provided for, with $5,000° a year for a secretary and other expenses. Of 
that committee I was made chairman. 


NORTH AFRICA MISSION CONFERENCE 
(Sphere: Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Tripoli) 
Epwin Fieitp Frease, Superintendent 


Mohammedanism 

Mohammedanism blights, warps, and deadens the moral and spiritual nature 
more than even idolatry or paganism. The resulting depravity is almost unthink- 
able. It takes long and intimate contact with it to enable one to realize even 
partially its full evil effects on human nature. This is one reason doubtless which 
makes the conversion of Moslem adults so difficult, and explains why so often 
the converts are not more satisfactory. 

This unspeakably corrupting influence begins its baleful work early in life. 
The whirlpool of wickedness begins to pull at the boy even at the age of six! 
Nor is it much better in the case of the girls. It is appalling to think of the 
moral atmosphere and surroundings in which the Moslem child grows up to adult 
life. 

In no part of the world field, therefore, is the argument for the importance, 
indeed of the real necessity, of beginning with the very young in the building up 
of a strong and permanent missionary work stronger than in Moslem lands. 
Nowhere is it more important to gather the young into Mission Homes at the 
earliest possible age to take them away from the evil influences mentioned and 
place them under Christian influence and training instead. Apparently slow at 
first, and expensive, this method in the end results not only in a better basis 
for the Christian community and for the Christian home, but also for a reliable, 
efficient, and trained working force and for a more rapid progress than other- 
wise would be possible. As a result of this conviction, special effort has been 
made to reach the children in our fields. 


Algiers 
Algeria is governmentally a part of France proper, with three Administrative 
Departments or States: Algiers, Constantine, and Oran. 


lLater this $5,000 was increased to $15,000 a year, and the plans of the Committee greatly 
enlarged. 
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Algiers is the capital of Algeria and is situated in a semicircle about a bay 
of the Mediterranean which affords an excellent harbor. The foreign population 
is made up of 65,000 French, 12,000 Jews, and 43,000 others, the majority of whom 
are Spaniards. The foreign section of the city is a modern town and is not unlike 
European cities. The Arab town is situated on the steep slope of a hill, has very 
narrow winding streets and lanes, and the usual marks of Orientalism. : 

Missionaries: Rev. Edwin F. Frease and Mrs. Frease. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Emily Smith, Mary Anderson, and A. Dora Welch. ; ay / 

Other workers are Mr. and Mrs. Louis Campy and Miss Miriam Richards. 


Work Among Europeans. The progress in the French Church during the 
time under review has been marked. There have been a number of admissions 
on probation and several into membership, and others appear about ready to 
identify themselves with us. The feeling that our little church is a real and 
permanent church of Christ, and a part of a great company of those of the 
same organization the world over, has gained ground. Those who come to us 
feel that they are identifying themselves with a real body, meeting a very great 
need in Algiers, and which can and will aid them in their service of God. For 
those familiar with French work this is distinct progress. 

Work Among Moslems. Excellent work has been done in the -classes for 
Kabyle women and girls, but without the cooperation of a similar work among 
men and boys, which I hope may soon be possible, this work cannot yield the 
fruit it should. Our Kabyle helper, Said Flici, has been in charge of this work 
and reports as follows: 


Evangelistic Work 


“About twenty-five attend the evangelistic meetings, in order, as they say, 
to hear some of God’s words which are not told in the Mosque. We study with 
them the miracles, parables, the life of Christ, and His teachings. Some Kabyle 
hymns are sung and the Lord’s Prayer repeated. These men are of a very poor 
class, but we know that Christ also worked among the poor people. Many of 
the better class people, living near our hall, come to our meetings out of curiosity. 


Boys’ Class and Young Men’s Meeting 


“The Boys’ Class on Thursday afternoons seems more hopeful. Some forty 
to sixty boys attend this class, where they are taught the Gospels and lessons 
from the Old Testament. Mohand Abslam, our worker in training, has helped 
me with these classes, and it has encouraged me to see him so devoted to the 
work. We show the boys Bible pictures in explaining the lessons and, some- 
times, magic lantern pictures.. A few boys who have attended our class from 
the first have become helpful in keeping order among the younger boys. One 
of them, who is now a fishmonger, seems to understand the way of salvation. 
He has promised to help more and says he desires to become a Christian. 


A Christian Kabyle Courtship and Marriage 


“All the missionaries understand the difficulty of finding Christian wives 
for us young Kabyle Christian men. There was no Christian girl of suitable age 
for me to marry, or whom I wanted to marry. As a Christian it was very 
difficult for me to get an introduction into a good Mohammedan Kabyle family 
to ask for a daughter in marriage. But one of my Kabyle friends kindly 
introduced me to the young woman who is now my wife. Miss Gillard, whose 
mission class the young woman had attended for several years, spoke a good 
word for me. The family is what we call Marabout, who claim to know about 
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the Mohammedan religion better than any other Moslem. But as the young 
woman had lived in a French home since her childhood and had not kept the 
‘fast’ or other Mohammedan rites for several years, she declared that she 
was no longer a Mohammedan. 

“T stated clearly my faith in Christ, my occupation as an evangelist, what I 
intended to do, and that I hoped my wife would not be against my faith, but 
that she would become a Christian. Many difficulties were raised by Moslems 
trying to get the engagement broken off, saying no relationship should be 
contracted between a heathen man and a woman of Mohammedan family. But 
the Lord’s power was sufficient to overcome all the pressure which was brought 
to bear on the young woman and her parents. My fiancée agreed to be married 
in the Christian way. We were married on the 27th of June. After the civil 
formalities according to the French law, the Christian marriage was solemnized 
in the home of Dr. and Mrs. Frease, following which a reception was given for 
us by them. It was also kindly arranged that we should occupy an apartment 
in a part of their villa. We have been most grateful for such kindness. Some 
time after our marriage, by attending the Sunday services, and still more by 
intercourse with Christians, my wife recognized that without repentance and 
faith in Christ no one can be saved. After we had had many talks’about the 
matter and I had explained to her what it meant to be a Christian she declared 
her faith in Christ and was baptized.” 


Work in Hostels 

The year has seen the establishment of three new hostels, while that for boys 
at Tunis had been started only at the end of the previous year. Our facilities 
have been poor, our obstacles as great as the Devil, and he has done his best, 
could make them! While last year we had but twenty-two children in the 
hostels there are now forty-four. Considering all the circumstances, I know 
of few greater achievements in the history of our mission, or events of greater 
promise for the future. 


Algiers Girls’ Hostel 

Early in the year the oldest girl, Sadyia, was married to Said Abouadaou, 
our local preacher at Fort National. So far as is known, it was the first marriage 
between Kabyle Christians to be celebrated under the French civil law. The 
civil contract was followed by the religious ceremony according to our ritual, 
in our French Church, Algiers, before a large and intensely interested congre- 
gation. 

This Christian marriage roused the opposition of the Moslem relatives of 
Sadyia, who made a determined effort to take from the hostel her two younger 
sisters, Algyia, aged fifteen, and Zehour, aged seven. When Algyia, helpless, 
was in the Moslem home under pretext of a three days’ visit, the women shouted 
and used threats to make her a “‘witness” to the false prophet, that is, acknowl- 
edge Mohammed. “I will follow Jesus till I die,” was the only answer. 
“And,” added the little sister, “then she went away alone and sang ‘Jusqu’a la 
mort nous serons fidéles’ (Faithful we will be unto death) to encourage herself, 
you know.” Then they threatened to kill them with a knife if they were 
obdurate or attempted to escape. But Algyia refused. The women said, “She 
finds her strength in the Book. Tear it up and she will fail.” So they tore up 
the New Testament. ‘And that was the only time,” said the little sister, “that 
Algyia cried.” 
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There have been times during the year when it seemed to those in charge 
that it was almost hopeless to attempt to go forward in this work. One of 
those times was not many weeks ago. But such is the mysterious way’of our 
God that today there are seven girls in the Home, the largest number in its 
history. 

It is with great satisfaction that I am able to report that the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society during the year authorized steps to be taken toward 
the purchase of a suitable property for this and the other work of the Society 
in Algiers. After a long and difficult search a property was found for rent which 
appeared to be admirably adapted to our needs, and negotiations resulted ina 
lease being taken with the right to purchase within a stipulated time. The 
present unsanitary quarters are soon to be vacated, and the missionaries and 
the girls will move into the new place. Circumstances compelled immediate 
action, and it is a source of gratification that Bishop Hartzell has entirely 
approved what has been done. We cannot but feel that God has clearly guided 
us in this matter. é 


Property 

We have reached a stage in the development of our work in this field when 
our need for our own properties is acute. We are handicapped by the unsuit- 
ableness and uncertain tenure of rented properties. The outlay for rent to the 
profit of other owners is a drain on our finances. Moreover, this whole region 
is in the process of development owing to the opening of new regions and 
Morocco, and property values, already high, are soaring so that every year of 
delay in purchasing will mean a heavy increase in the ultimate cost and a more 
restricted choice of suitable sites. Just now we could purchase excellent proper- 
ties for our purpose. Soon it will be most difficult. 


Attitude of Government and Resume 


In the past the attitude of the French government has frankly been unfavor- 
able to mission work, often actively hostile. We believe this era to be passing, 
if it has not already passed. The favorable change in the view of mission work 
taken by the authorities during the period’ under report can be characterized 
with no exaggeration as very remarkable. We do not believe that legitimate 
mission work directed wisely and keeping in view the peculiar position of the 
French government here, need from now on fear French official opposition, 
much less menace. 

The passing of the whole of North Africa under European government; 
the rapid extension of settled administration, of modern education and trade; 
the inevitable breakdown of the Moslem defenses as a consequence; the favorable 
change in the attitude of the governments; and the increasing success of our 
work in all its branches emphasize more and more the truth of our contention 
that this field is the key point for the attack on Islam, and that the clock of 
God’s providence has struck in tones unmistakable to indicate to His Church 
that here, now, is the acceptable time! 


Constantine 


Capital of the Department of Constantine; 65,000 inhabitants chiefly Ar i 

: : tine ; 65, ab, with 
large French population. Like all the cities of North Africa under ee Ber: 
the growth in European population, efficient administration of government public 
schools, splendid public buildings, and of the city as a whole, is remarkable. — 
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Missionaries : Rev. James L. Lockhead and Mrs. Lockhead, Rev. Percy Smith 
and Mrs. Smith, and Miss Nora Webbrand, Miss F. E. Harnden, associates. 

Work: French and Arabic Churches, Hostels for Arab boys and girls; Arabic 
Schools, and evangelistic classes. Work among Arabs in neighboring towns. 


J. L. Lockuerap, Missionary-in-charge 
European Work 


Six months of the past year were spent in Scotland on furlough, so that 
a large part of the time since last Conference is easily disposed of. When 
in Scotland we sought to maintain and develop the interest taken by quite a 
number of friends in the work in North Africa. Nota few take a most prayer- 
ful intetest in the work here, and to all these friends we are greatly indebted. 
A number send financial help for branches of the work. Praying friends are 
true friends, and “more things are wrought by prayer than this world dreams 
of” 


New Hall Opened 


Last year we reported the opening of a new hall in a populous French 
quarter of the town. The numbers who came made it imperative for us: to 
seek a more commodious hall. We were counting upon getting a café, which 
we understood was to be vacant shortly, but at the last moment the pro- 
prietor refused it. Some one said, “God must have something better.” And 
indeed He had. We have now a beautiful and commodious hall, which can 
seat comfortably at least a hundred people, and it is perfectly situated. Since 
this was opened we have.had an attendance of eighty to ninety people at our 
Friday and Sunday evening evangelistic services. On Tuesday nights we have 
had a special lantern service for young French men and boys, and the at- 
tendance has gone up gradually from about thirty until it has reached sixty. 
They sing the hymns most heartily, behave reverently at prayer, and listen to 
the explanation of the Bible pictures. This meeting is a most hopeful feature 
of our work and we earnestly pray that God may lay His hand on a number 
of these young fellows and save and sanctify them for His service and glory. 


Arab Boys’ Evangelistic Class 

This has been continued all winter and spring on Thursday mornings and 
the attendance reached between forty and fifty. As the warm weather returns 
the attendance falls off. It is from such classes we hope to get boys willing 
to come to our hostels. Some of the older hostel boys get the opportunity 
at these evangelistic classes of explaining the Bible pictures. This they do 
very well. I have also taken my turn in addressing the Arab service on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Percy SmitrH, Missionary-in-charge 


Arab Work 

The months that have passed since the last Conference have seen the 
establishment of the Boys’ Hostel on a better basis and in new quarters. We 
hope that the foundations have been laid for what will prove a growing 
institution and an efficacious means of evangelizing the district of which 
Constantine is the center. When we entered our present quarters we found 
disorder and ruin, where formerly had been order and beauty. The garden 
had been well. cultivated in the past, and had produced vegetables and fruit 
in abundance. But then, the soil was producing nothing but rank grass, 
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nettles, and thistles. Through the broken fence cows and donkeys could 
enter and graze at will. 

That garden is, in general, the Moslem world around us, and, in particular, 
the souls of the children in our hostels. The weeds are rank enough and 
firmly embedded in these souls. The soul is there with its original divine 
plan, and its wondrous capacities, but it is running to waste and ruin. 

Here is a sample of the weeds: evil talk, bad language, outbursts of 
violent passion, quarreling, lying, pilfering, gross selfishness, pride, not to men- 
tion dirt, disorder and laziness. There has been a decided clearance of these, 
but there remain seeds in the soil ever ready to crop up again. 


A Typical Instance 

A year ago a little waif was brought to me by one of our older lads. His 
mother married again and her second husband struck her with a heavy club 
before the eyes of this little boy. She died and the little orphan was taken 
by an Arab living in another village. This man also died and the little fellow 
was sent to Constantine where he became a drawer of water and general, slave 
to all the families living in the house. He ran away several times, but had 
always been found, or had been forced by hunger to return. I found the people 
with whom he was staying, and they came and took him away, but he did not 
go willingly. They fastened his hands and feet together with a chain and 
padlock. As soon as he was set free he ran away again. This went on for 
about three weeks. I informed the police of the affair, and also urged the 
man to treat him more kindly. One day the boy came again looking more 
starved than ever. He said he had been locked up for three days and nights 
in a dark cellar. I informed the police again, giving in a written account of 
the whole affair. I was told to keep the boy until called for. The other party 
made a complaint against me to the Public Prosecutor saying that I had 
sequestered the child. I was summoned to appear before the Commissaire of 
Police to whom I had given the written statement. Before my arrival the boy 
was asked in the presence of the man who had illtreated him, with whom he 
wished to stay. He replied, “With Mr. Smith.” Thereupon the Arab struck 
him, before the Commissaire. He was deemed unfit to have charge of the lad, 
and having no paper to establish any right to him, the boy was left in my 
care. This caused a little stir among a certain section of Arab population, 
and several tried to take him away by force. The man has since died, and 
we are left in undisputed possession of the child. I have succeeded in 
establishing his identity. 

The boy’s action showed a good deal of determination, but, although he 
was only nine years of age, he had learned so much evil. The only redeeming 
feature was that he seemed attached to me. Gradually he became changed. 
The bad language and fits of passion became less frequent, and he sometimes 
prays in our daily meeting. He is intelligent and is now going to the govern- 
ment school of the quarter. This is an example of the weeding process. 


Seed Sown 


Our seed basket contains the published Gospels of Luke and John, the 
Acts of the Apostles in manuscript, and also about forty hymns, all the 
foregoing being in the Modern Arabic, this being the seed best adapted for 
this kind of soil. There is also a catechism in French, of which the first part 
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has been translated into Modern Arabic. There are, besides, other works in 
French we are able to use. We have, in great measure, to subject the seed to 
a special kind of preparation. We cannot find a suitable kind ready to hand. 
This ‘preparation takes the form of translation or composition in the Modern 
Arabic mentioned above. 


A Nursery Garden 


Our hostels are essentially nursery gardens. There human plants are to 
be reared and trained with a view to being eventually transplanted elsewhere 
to reproduce their kind. We have eleven boys in the hostel or under training, 
the oldest being nineteen and the youngest five. The others range from ten 
to seventeen. The four senior lads, aged from sixteen to nineteen, form the 
nucleus of a training school for Arab workers. Seven of the number go to 
the government schools; One has passed the examination for the “Certifi- 
cate of Studies” and has also gained a prize of one hundred francs a year for 
two years. He has still one year to complete his course. 

Every evening after school hours all these lads and boys meet at the 
hostel for an hour’s religious instruction and prayer. 

Baptisms 

Three of the older lads have been baptized. This makes a total of eight 
baptized Arabs at this station, seven of them baptized since the Methodist 
Episcopal Church took over the work in Constantine. 

There are three Arab brethren who help in various ways in the hostel and 
in the general evangelistic work, which consists of visiting and selling the 
Scriptures in the town and the surrounding districts, especially at Hamma, a 
village seven miles from Constantine, and Kroubs, eleven miles distant. Three 
boys have been transplanted from this hard soil to the hostel. There is at 
Constantine an Arab Sunday school; a Sunday evening service; and a service 
for worship for the lads and girls in our hostels, the Arab staff, and some 
inquirers and adherents. The number sometimes reaches thirty, not counting 
missionaries. 


Arab Girls’ Evangelistic Class 

Mrs. J. L. Lockhead, reporting on woman’s work, says: About thirty girls 
continue to come regularly to this class on Thursday and Sunday. Their 
attention is good, and they have learned a number of the hymns, Scripture 
texts, and have a certain knowledge of Bible stories. 

From time to time one gets a glimpse of the influence on the girls of the 
Moslem homes from which they come. Recently I was teaching them the 
text, “I am He that liveth and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore, 
and have the keys of hell and of death.” The girls said to me, “If you insist 
on us saying that, you are making infidels of us, for Mohammed has the keys.” 
Such a spirit of fanaticism seemed to take possession of them that when I 
repeated it and told them that there is only one Saviour, they all exclaimed: 
“Let us rise and leave.” This they did and left me alone. From this class, 
however, one of the older girls comes fairly regularly to the Arab Sunday 
afternoon service and I trust that in her heart there is some love to the 
Saviour. She happened to be absent the day of the outburst of fanaticism. 
The girls all returned the following Sabbath and listened exceptionally well, 
so there is no fathoming what is really passing in their minds. 
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Jewesses’ Class 


This class has been held weekly. Twelve names are on the roll and 
some have never missed since we began the class. “To the Jew first” is the 
Scriptural command and we are scarcely obeying this. May God raise up Some 
one to work exclusively among His chosen people, of whom there are several 
thousands in this town. 


Oran 


Oran (population, 110,000) is the capital of the Department, of Oran, the 
westernmost division of Algeria. It is on the coast of the Mediterranean, 266 
miles by rail southwest of the city of Algiers. More than half the population are 
Spanish-speaking. 

Missionaries: Rev. William E. Lowther and Mrs. Lowther. Other European 
workers are Mr. and Mrs. William Poole, and Sister Theodora Hanna, deaconess. 


W. E. Lowruer, Missionary-in-charge 


Organization of First Spanish Church 


Our work has passed through a year of progress and growth. We have had 
no disturbances in our meetings, nor found any obstacles in our path that we 
were not able to surmount. 

During the year the first Spanish Methodist Episcopal Church in the history 
of Africa has been organized. The attendance is so numerous and so regular 
that we must begin to think of a larger meeting place. Shortly after our last 
Conference Mr. and Mrs. William Poole came from Spain to help us. They did 
excellent work, and successfully began the Saint Eugene Sunday school and 
evangelistic meetings. But Mrs. Poole’s health was unable to resist the inroads 
of the Oran climate, and for that reason Mr. Poole was obliged to return to 
Spain with his family in the hope that the mountain air of his old home would 
restore his wife to health. Since the departure of Mrs. Poole, Mrs. Lowther 
has cared for the Saint Eugene Sunday school in addition to her other work. 


Difficulties in Getting Married 


The private life of the more than 60,000 Spaniards of Oran leaves much to 
be desired. While one of the problems of the workers among the Arabs is 
too much marriage, we are embarrassed among the Spaniards by too little 
marriage. We were about to baptize two Spanish families when we discovered 
that they had never been married and they did not consider this fact to be any 
hindrance to a consistent Christian life and public activity in our church. When 
their oversight was pointed out to them they immediately said they would be 
only too pleased to be married if they could afford to pay for the necessary 
papers. I promised to look into the matter for them. On inquiry, I found 
that they would need from twenty to twenty-five dollars for each marriage, an 
impossible sum for a goodly number of our Spanish families, where the father 
often earns no more than fifty cents a day, and from that income pays rent 
and buys clothes and feeds two and three persons, and that in a land where eggs 
cost three cents each and meat from forty to fifty cents a pound. The families 
have not yet been able to get their papers, and I have not thus far been able 
to help buy them. Therefore the marriages and baptisms have been postponed. 


Aid from Germany 


Ever since our arrival in Oran we have prayed and planned for the means 
and the workers to begin a mission to the Arabs. We rejoice that our prayers 
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have been answered and our plans in a measure realized. The Bethanien Verein, 
the German Methodist Deaconess Society, of the North Germany Conference, 
has taken an interest in the Oran Station and has sent Sister Theodora Hanna 
to us. Sister Theodora is a Syrian by birth and a Turkish subject. Arabic is 
her native language. She has received the greater part of her education in 
German schools and comes to us from a seven years’ experience as a trained 
nurse in our German hospitals. The Arabs have received her well, and with 
her visiting and caring for the sick she is so overwhelmed with work that we 
have already begun to think of asking for a second deaconess. The dispensary 
that Sister Theodora has opened in the Arab quarter will minister to those 
women who are too protid to go to the public clinic to be treated alongside the 
poor. We believe that this dispensary will prove to be a center of Christian 
love and light in the midst of unspeakable darkness and moral degradation. 


Mrs. Lowther’s Work for Women and Children 


Compared with last year we have made a great step in advance. Our 
children have been more regular and the attendance has kept up clear to the 
dreaded month of Mary (May) when Catholic opposition is strongest and 
when coming to us means persecution for some of our pupils. 

A few have left school and Sunday school and have gone to work. We 
note with great satisfaction that they now attend the evening meetings of our 
church. 

The sewing school is well attended. We teach all kinds of sewing and 
embroidery. The children bring the materials needed and we teach them free. 
As an encouragement we gave the customary Christmas treat and spring picnic. 
I have done regular visiting among our people and we are at home to them 
every Sunday afternoon. 

While in Germany last summer, and also during the winter, I have devoted 
a good deal of time to correspondence and campaigning for a missionary to the 
Oran Arab women, and also for the Oran Mission House fund. Our fund has 
now reached the sum of five thousand francs, and the German Deaconess 
Society has sent us the desired missionary. 


The Story of Theodora Hanna, Deaconess 

After working a few years in the Mother House of Hamburg I was trans- 
ferred to Stettin, where we have a station for private nursing. But I was 
not to remain long in the circle of these sisters and work with them, for one 
day the word came, “The Master is here and calleth thee to go into far Africa.” 
It was hard to leave the dear sisters and the Mother House. But I accepted this 
call knowing that when our dear Saviour sends us, He gives us the strength to 
do His work. The Methodist Episcopai Mission had asked the Bethanien Verein, 
the Society of Nursing Deaconesses of the Methodist Church in Germany and 
Switzerland, to release one of the sisters for service in the mission in North 
Africa, to work among the suffering Arab women and children of Oran. In 
the last meeting of our governing committee it was decided that a sister should 
be sent, and as I knew the Arabic language and understood the habits and 
manners of the Arabs I was chosen to go. 

I was born in Beirut, and before going to Germany I lived for several years 
in Alexandria in Egypt. Therefore I understood the life of the Arabs. I rejoice 
that I was chosen to serve our Lord in this part of His vineyard. I feel sure 
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that here among the Arabs of Oran pearls of great price lie buried unseen and 
that our Saviour has called me to help dig them up. As we work here among 
the Moslems and Powers of Darkness, the thought that our friends are praying 
for us will strengthen us mightily as we try to make Jesus King in this land. 

In the last month I have visited a good number of sick women, and dressed 
many wounds, burns, and ulcers. 

I treated a child’s foot with iodine and he was so pleased with it that he 
came back next day and asked that I put some also on his hand, believing it was 
henna, the coloring matter with which the Arabs delight to color their hands and 
nails. 

Our clinic for Arab women and children has just been established. It 
promises to render much service to the Arab women, especially those of the 
higher classes who refuse to go to the public clinic where the poor are also 
treated. 


Fort National 


This is a large and important military station, located in the interior in Kabilia, 
a mountainous region, the chief center of the Kabyle or Berber population in 
Algeria. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. T. C. Blackmore and Mrs. Blackmore. 


J. T. C. Brackmore, Missionary-in-charge 
European Work 


The garrison is a battalion of a French Alpine regiment, and there are 
a few Protestants among the officers and men. These worship with us on 
Sunday mornings in our dining-room which, cleared of its table, can pack 
in twenty. By free intercourse with the Roman Catholic population we have 
won our way, as declared Protestant missionaries, into the general esteem. I 
have been surprised to find a desire to hear biblical Christianity expounded. 

Recently I desired to give popular Gospel lantern lectures, I asked the mayor 
to lend me the public hall, but he refused, and no other place is suitable—so we 
are waiting for a commodious place of our own. 


Work in Native Villages 


The attitude of the leaders of France to the Gospel is changing, as the 
following indicates. The new administrator doubted my liberty to hold classes 
in Kabyle villages. He inquired at his headquarters and, to my surprise, official 
permission was given me in writing to have boys’ classes for religion only—and 
we thought France was bolting the door against God! { 

Thus armed, I sought to establish village classes. Previous medicine 
giving and village preaching had made us known. We selected Taorirth 
Amogqran, the biggest (population 2,500) and one of the nearest, villages. We 
had large attentive audiences there when itinerating. They liked us and wished 
we would come oftener. “Give us a house and then we will come regularly.” 
Everybody knew some one who could lend us a house. The game of finding that 
some one went against us, so I offered to rent a place. A blind Mecca pilgrim 
let me part of an empty house outside the village, at a profitable six months’ 
lease. We began a class and then the storm broke. The boys who came were 
beaten, locked indoors, and told I was. recruiting soldiers for the Morocco war. 
The headman called a solemn assembly and claimed that if they maintained 
resistance for the six months the European would get discouraged and retire, 
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but that if he succeeded in buying and got in for good and all they might as 
well throw down their arms at once. 


Medical Work 


Thus we fell back on our medical work and now go to Taorirth once a week 
to give medicines to women and girls. 

Recently, in another village, Thablablat, a man, whose son’s broken leg I 
was tending, offered me a house, and there we hand out medicines to some fifty 
women and girls. That two men, one a Kabyle, thus give medicines unhindered 
to women and girls in a Moslem land will surprise many. I myself began giving 
to all and sundry a year ago and soon was overwhelmed, the French doctor 
getting no one. He sent for me and, as we are friends, told me his difficulty. 
As the native women never go to him inside the fort, it was arranged that I 
give to women only, if they came, being outside the walls. Twelve hundred 
women and girls, from fifty surrounding villages, have received medicines and 
heard the Gospel. My sole meeting and dispensing room is three yards square. 
We have preached and distributed there to fifty patients at once. 


Kabyle Helpers 

Said Abouadaou, our native preacher, has made real spiritual progress. The 
enemy beset him sorely, but by God’s grace he has come through. He was 
married last year to a girl from our Kabyle Girls’ Hostel in Algiers and now 
they have a little daughter. No better testimony could be seen than their little 
Mariama (Mary), so nicely kept. Owing to lack of accommodation here they 
live in the Fort, ten minutes from us. Said is studying and helps me with the 
lads in the hostel, in medicine giving, and in village preaching. 

A Conference was held at Tazmalt, Kabylia, for missionaries and converts 
from all stations. The native tongue was exclusively used. Though not present 
in great numbers, the converts encouraged us by their spiritual progress. 

This month a young Kabyle Christian approached Dr. Frease for employ- 
ment and was sent to see us. He has served four years in the French army, 
and there won the esteem of comrades and officers. He and his wife testify 
boldly for Christ. We may take him on and, besides extending present branches, 
take up colportage also, but we have no suitable quarters for them. 


Boys’ Hostel and Training Home 

This work was begun last summer. Three young Kabyles were received 
for a period on trial and found unsuitable. I now have one who, though young 
and lacking spiritual experience, will, I hope, become a helper later. Besides 
his studies he helps in preparing food for the boys. 

At first little boys came slowly, but now they offer and we can pick and 
choose. We have five under our care. We base our best hopes for future work 
on such. One of these, “Ferhat” (Glad One), is eight. At the public school 
he is persecuted and the Kabyle children prove to their parents that my work 
is to turn them from Islam by saying, “The boy he sends to school will never 
acclaim Molammed, although we offer him money and threaten him.” 


A Potted Mission Plant 

The hostel building is a portable wooden structure of twenty-four square 
yards floor space, which, by God’s help, we put in the garden last spring. This 
gives us two bright rooms. Yet it is clear that such accommodation is very 
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inadequate for a dozen boys even, their beds, meals, studies, and games. All 
branches of our work, European, village classes, medicine giving, and Gospel 
preaching, lodging of native preachers, and Hostel, and Training Home suffer 
from lack of accommodation, like a plant grown too big for its pot. Last year 
a station site came into the market. We did our best here, and gratefully I 
add, so did Bishop Hartzell in America, but others got the bargain. Lately 
another coveted spot has been snatched from us. The Lord knows our needs 
and we are really expecting soon a fine mission station of our own. 


Tunis 

Capital of Tunisia; under French protectorate; 250,000 inhabitants, the 
majority being Arabs; 60,000 Italians, 30,000 Jews, 20,000, Maltese; growing rapidly 
in fine residences and public buildings, and in population. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. H. C. Purdon and Mrs. Purdon, Rey. J. J. Cooksey and 
Mrs. Cooksey, and Miss Annie Hammon. 

Work: Hostels for Arab boys and girls; Bible depot; colporteur, and evan- 
gelistic work; Dispensary for Arab women. 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


J. H. C. Purnon, Missionary-in-charge 


The Moslem question is not one of civilization nor of education. It is 
one which demands much deeper consideration. Had any particular organized 
effort been effective, our Roman Catholic friends had not so easily withdrawn 
their forces from this field, and had governmental legislative power been 
operative our French friends would not have been so startled at the fanatical 
outbursts which occasionally occur. The problem may only be solved by seek- 
ing that genuine and sincere change of heart which our Lord Jesus calls 
“being born from above,” and.I do not hesitate to say that if we aim at any 
lower mark we will certainly meet with failure. 


The Call of God 


It is God who works for such as wait for Him. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has not come to Africa upon its own initiative. God was here first, 
as He always is where there are souls turning to Him. He beckoned her over 
because she perhaps was free from certain disabilities which hindered His 
previously called servants. He wishes her to do what they could not have 
done, and to proceed with what she could not have commenced, for some 
plant and others water, but God giveth the increase. 


Effect of War 


The riots in this city in 1911, the Turco-Italian war, and the Balkan 
disturbances to the peace of Europe have all been under God’s control and, 
despite the fact that our evangelistic work has this year suffered distressingly 
through fanatical enmity and boycott, the results have been beneficial in that 
certain Powers of Europe which hitherto had discountenanced missionary 
enterprise are beginning, as it seems to us, to recognize that the Church of 
Christ may as well be given a chance to effect what their education and legis- 
lative powers have failed to accomplish. The Church of Christ can and will, 
through God’s grace, make the races of North Africa God-fearing and law- 
abiding citizens of the powers that control them, if only she will seek their 
hearts and not their outward profession. Therefore I am glad to report that 
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there seem to be very definite signs of God’s grace reaching nearer to these 
people than ever before. 


A Case of Conversion 


It is not often one can record from among the’ Moslems a case of genuine 
and spiritual conversion, but this year one young man of seventeen years of 
age appeals to us all as one who has experienced a genuine change of heart. 
He came in touch with Mr. Cooksey two years ago and is now seeking baptism. 
He has been received on probation. Such an one is worth more to us ‘than 
any number of professors. May God grant us many like him this coming year, 
and the patience and wisdom which we all so greatly need in seeking such. ' 


Hostel for Boys: J. J. Cooxsry, Missionary-in-charge 


The past year has been one of constant struggle. It has been the hardest 
year of missionary work we have yet done in this country. It has been crowded 
with work and experience. Twenty-seven boys have been under instruction 
for varying periods. We report eight boys in the hostel—an increase of six. 


What We Have Been Doing 


We commenced the year with two orphan boys—Hassan and Hosein. Our 
great difficulty was to obtain boys; we therefore sought the destitute, the 
friendless, and got our first party of five. Entrance into the hostel was by 
the rite of water—hot, and plenty of, it, with unlimited soap. Mrs. Cooksey 
made them native clothing, and their instruction at the Franco-Arab govern- 
ment school and Bible teaching at home promptly commenced. They did well 
for a time, to repeat the commandments from memory was their pride, and the 
lads who were ignorant in a*short time made remarkable progress. 

But just how difficult it is for a lad used to the adventurous existence of 
the streets to settle down to an ordered life is not easy for us to grasp. They 
began to find home and school irksome, so they set themselves to be disagree- 
able. It was a long struggle between my patience and their wildness. Know- 
ing that I still kept the rags they came in they set fire to them so that they 
could leave in good clothing. Happily I was able to extinguish the fire without 
further damage. They were so quarrelsome that it was difficult to get quiet- 
ness for a meal or a wash. 

Then the devil stirred up the two biggest lads to mortal personal enmity; 
one was quicker at lessons, the other resented it. It ended in a fierce fight when 
we were at a meeting. Then suddenly their quarrel ceased, one of them saw a 
native policeman at the door and complained that they were being kept in the 
house by force. An inquiry by the Commissaire of Police followed, and I 
was required to send them back to their home at Mateur. Several of the 
younger ones remained, however, and we learned our first lesson in a new 
work, that our best chances of success would probably lie with boys from seven 
to nine; longer experience has confirmed this deduction. 

One of the younger ones who remained was Mohammed Bersoni, he was 
one of the roughest of the party and so profane that hardened Moslems were 
shocked. Today he is one of the gentlest boys in the hostel, and one of the 
best at school. 

Another, named Mohammed Djeriani, was soon after this taken away 
from us against his will, back to his native town of Mateur. He promptly 
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set off to tramp back to us—a walk of about thirty-five miles—and arrived 
on a grain cart; a touching instance of the power of Christian love to win 
the heart of a rough Arab boy. 

By this time we began to be known in the city as the people who cared 
for poor boys, and soon we had a number of applications. 

I must discharge a just debt here by testifying to the helpfulness of the 
native worker—Sidi Meknasi. He was indefatigable in his care of them, 
taking them to school, or for a game, and showing them much genuine human 
sympathy. 


A Season of Trial 

Since December, 1912, with comparatively short intervals, we have been 
passing through severe trials. They commenced when Mohammed Djeriani’s 
mother died, and he asked us to send to Mateur to bring his remaining 
brother and sister, as they would be destitute. 

A young married Moslem there desired to keep the girl under his charge 
and procured a deed of guardianship, giving him charge of all three children. 
His claim was allowed by the Tunisian authorities and by their order we had 
to relinquish the boys, and Miss Hammon the girl. 

This case made a stir against us; the ill-disposed and fanatical in our 
neighborhood were aroused, the boys were worried in the streets and railed 
against at school for living with Christians. Our position as to the government 
was also unsatisfactory. In vain we sought to know by what law, or means, 
we could make the existence of the hostel regular and safe. And now there 
appeared to be reasons to fear that its existence might be in danger. It thus 
became necessary for Dr. Frease to come to Tunis, which he did on con- 
sultation, to set before the authorities the nature and purpose of our hostel 
work and, if possible, to secure official recognition of it, and to find out what 
regulations would have to be observed. I believe he, with us, was plainly 
helped by God in this. 

I was summoned to take the boys before the Chief Commissaire of Police 
and did so, accompanied by Dr. Frease and Mr. Purdon. The purpose of the 
hostel was fully explained to him and he said he appreciated the great need 
of such work as no other provision was made for such boys. 

All the boys testified to their good treatment, that they were happy in the 
home, and desired to remain. After certain items of information concerning 
each were recorded they were all sent back to the hostel. We were informed 
by the Commissaire that all that the authorities required was that certain 
particulars should be sent to the “Chef de la Sureté”’ concerning each boy 
admitted to the hostel. This was fully confirmed in an interview with the 
“Chef de la Sureté” the next day. He was assured that he or his repre- 
sentative would be welcome to visit and inspect the hostel at any time. So 
the trial when we lost the two Mateur brothers and their sister, which at the 
time was a heart-breaking experience, resulted in a recognized and regulated 
position with the authorities, to obtain which had hitherto seemed impossible. 

Later, a bright, independent little fellow named Aroosi was admitted from 
Sousse. His mother followed a few days later with the intention, we under- 
stood, of taking service in a Moslem home. A few days after her arrival the 
boy slipped out of the house and disappeared. Search was made in the city 
and environs without result. I learned during those nights, as I explored the 
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dark alleys and refuse boxes, where street Arabs crawl for the night, what 
a large number of hopeless, helpless little lives are being rapidly matured to 
fill the jails of Tunis. 

The infuriated mother demanded her boy, charging us with secreting him 
or having sent him to England in a box to be made a soldier. Finally she 
threatened to commit suicide in our courtyard. We passed the most anxious 
week, I think, of our whole lives; the suspense was terrible. We knew not _ 
whether the boy were dead or alive, and the mother held us responsible for him. 


Attacked by a Newspaper 


She was interviewed by the editor of the native paper, “Le Zohra,” who 
thereupon published a most violent article against us and the hostel. I inter- 
viewed the editor, explaining our work; he promised not to renew the offense 
and promptly published an article from me, in which I replied to the attack. 
He, however, frankly told me that influential Moslems in the city viewed with 
disfavor our work among boys. He said they felt that to endeavor to convince 
an adult Tunisian that we had a better religion was one thing—and the result 
of our efforts they did not fear—but to instill our teaching into the minds of 
the young, who were not fitted to combat our ideas, was a very different 
matter. At last the police found the boy at Grombolia, not far from the city, 
and returned him to his mother. 


Home Siftings 

The effect of all this upon the boys was disturbing. They felt marked 
as renegades wherever they went. Great pressure was being brought to bear 
upon them; at school by a fanatical underteacher, and by fellow scholars; in 
the street by neighbors. Two left us at this time. 


Removal of the Hostel 

It had long been evident to us that our city house, with only its center 
court for a playground, and being in a hostile quarter, was unsuitable for 
hostel work. 

Our own health began to fail as the result of continual strain of living in 
what was practically a school playground. Sickness, too, was frequent among 
the boys. We felt that we should be not far from the city, so that boys could 
readily apply to us; within walking distance of a good school; outside the 
city to get a garden, and fresh air; and away sufficiently from a populous 
neighborhood to escape persecution from Moslem neighbors and objections 
from Europeans to having a colony of Arab boys near them. Protracted 
search was long and futile. It was when persecution and trial had come upon 
us, when we had been advised by the sheikh of the district that it would be 
very wise for us to leave, that God appeared for our help, and Mrs. Cooksey 
found the present hostel premises, which met the four essential requirements 
we had laid down. But there is this disquieting condition attached to our 
tenancy—that the proprietor reserves the right to sell the land in whole, or in 
part, for building sites, and the lease runs for only one year. 

Seeing that to find a suitable place for hostel work here is of rare occur- 
rence, and that there is danger of our losing this, I urge the advisability of 
purchasing it as a permanent home for hostel work in Tunis city. 
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* Strictly speaking, these are ‘‘baptized” adherents, being Roman Catholics. 
y All the children in these Hostels attend regularly the government day schools. 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND MEXICO 


The Methodist Episcopal Missions in South America are in Argen- 
tina, Paraguay, Uruguay, Bolivia, Chile, Panama, and Peru. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Argentina 
in December, 1836, when the Rev. John Dempster arrived in Buenos 
Ayres. The work in this republic is included in the Eastern South 
America Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Paraguay in 
1881, when the Rev. A. M. Milne and Juan Correa, a local preacher, 
visited Asuncion. The work in this republic is included in the Eastern 
South America Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Uruguay in 
October, 1839, when the Rev. W.- H. Norris arrived in Montevideo. 
The mission work in this republic is included in the Eastern South 
America Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Bolivia in 
1901, when Bishop Charles C. McCabe sent the Rev. Carlos G. Beutel- 
spacher as pastor to La Paz. The mission work in this republic is 
included in the Chile Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Chile in 1877 
by William Taylor. The work in this republic is included in the Chile 
Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Panama in 
1906, when the Rev. J. C. Elkins arrived. The mission work in this 
republic is included in the North Andes Mission Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was commenced in Peru in 
1877 when William Taylor visited the principal cities on the west coast 
of South America. The mission work in this republic is included in 
the North Andes Mission Conference. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in Mexico in 1873 
by Dr. William Butler, honored founder of our mission in India, whose 
distinguished son, Dr. John M. Butler, is today the senior missionary 
of our staff in Mexico. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 
SURVEY OF CONDITIONS 


; BisHor Homer C. Sruntz 
Historical Setting 


Our church was the first North American evangelical body to begin 
work in South America. In 1836 the Rev. John Dempster began preaching to 
English and Scotch people in Buenos Ayres. During these seventy-eight years 
there has been no break in the service our church has rendered in South 
America. Work was begun in Spanish as soon as the laws were passed which 
gave liberty of worship and the Spanish work has now far outrun the English. 

On the West Coast William Taylor began our work in the late seventies, 
coming fresh from his wonderful evangelistic triumphs in Southern India, and 
hoping to see similar results in Peru and Chile. He was bitterly disappointed. 
The English, among whom only he could preach, were few and scattered, and 
the laws of both republics made it a crime to do evangelical work in the 
Spanish language or among the natives of the country in any language! 
Schools for the teaching of the English language were eagerly desired and 
these were established on a self-supporting basis all along the coast, and 
through these schools we slowly secured a foothold in that part of South 
America which is soon to be brought to our very doors by the opening of the 
Panama Canal. 


Our Field: 25,000,000 


By agreement with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, they work only in 
Brazil, where the Portuguese language gives them access to that vast nation, 
and we are left free (on behalf of North American Methodism) to carry on 
our work in all of Spanish-speaking South America. We are actually at 
work in seven Republics—Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, Chile, Bolivia, Peru, 
and Panama. Our work in Argentina and Uruguay is the oldest and the 
most advanced, but our schools in Chile, Bolivia and Peru are strong, and the 
time is come for an evangelistic uprising in all parts of our field. 


Our Force 


In all this stretch of country we have one hundred and eight foreign 
missionaries, aided by about the same number of workers who have joined our 
forces on the field, either British or citizens of the various countries where 
our work goes forward. 


Distances 


Our distances amaze the visitor. In point of time needed for the trip, 
Panama is farther from Punta Arenas, our last appointment in Southern Chile, 
than Rome, Italy, is from San Francisco. One can go from San Francisco to 
New York in five days, on to London in six days and thence to Rome in two 
days, or thirteen days in all. Twelve days are needed for the fastest steamers 
between Panama and Valparaiso, and four to six days from there to Punta 
Arenas, or from sixteen to eighteen days in all. The Bishop-in-charge holds 
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Conferences farther apart (in point of time) than the Oregon Conference is 
from our work in North Africa. He must range over these unthinkable dis- 
tances at least once every year. If two bishops were needed in China ten 
years ago, two bishops will soon be required in South America, one at San- 
tiago, Chile, for the immense reach of our work on the West Coast, and one 
at Buenos Ayres for the East Coast—a territory as large as all that part of 
the United States east of the Missouri River. 


Hindrances. Religious Indifference 


Our chief hindrance is not the sleepless hostility of organized Roman 
Catholicism, but religious indifference. The revolt against Roman Catholic 
superstition, formalism, greed and immorality has deadened interest in reli- 
gion. Identifying Christianity with the one form of that faith which they 
know, their rejection of Romanism is felt by them to be a repudiation of all 
religion. At least one half of the men in these South American Republics have 
broken finally with Rome. In many parts of the continent the percentage is 
higher. The women are more largely under the control of the priests. But 
the men either openly ridicule the church or avoid an open breach with its 
leaders for social, political or business reasons. They never go to mass or 
confession and claim to be atheists or agnostics. In Cordoba, Argentina, a 
provincial capital having 125,000 people, and the seat of the next to the oldest 
university in either North or South America, the last census report shows that 
sixty per cent of the men claimed to be “atheistic.” This is such a stronghold 
of Romanism that it is called “the Rome of Argentina.” Last year Madame 
Belen de Sarraga of Montevideo gave public lectures against the Catholic 
Church in many of the large cities of South America. Some of her topics 
were: “The Romish Church and Persecution”; “The Jesuit in History’; “The 
Jesuit and the State.” In Santiago, Chile, the largest theater was crowded 
with men, night after night. And a seat cost $1.50! At the close of her 
seventh lecture she was escorted to her hotel by cheering crowds, who shouted: 
“Down with the Pope,” and in every way possible showed their appreciation 
of her attack upon the church which has been the enemy of all religious and 
political progress in their midst. From Santiago she went to Valparaiso and 
the large cities of the West Coast, everywhere addressing crowds that packed 
the largest halls or theaters, and everywhere finding enthusiastic and influential 
support in her campaign against Romanism. 

The students of the universities all over South America are either in- 
different toward or opposed to religion. The Y. M. C. A. secretaries have 
found only four Protestants among the over five thousand students in the 
University of Buenos Ayres! Practically all the others are “Gallios,” and 
“care for none of these things.” As a result of all this, our churches and 
halls are not filled with eager hearers. We advertise and preach and sing to 
small crowds. When we go to new places, and in cities and towns where our 
work has been longest established we work hard to win a hearing with new 
groups from whom converts and members can be won. This is all so different 
from the curiosity and interest which draws us crowds in India and China 
and the Phillipine Islands, that it comes as a surprise and a deep disappoint- 
ment. The church at.home must bear the fact of this religious indifference 
in mind when attempting to appraise the results of our efforts in South 
America. Nor should the fact kill our zeal. Their need is not less because 
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they do not feel it, but more and deeper and more urgent in its challenge to 
our love and liberality. 


Poor Equipment 


This is our second hindrance. Shabby chapels, shabbier halls, old and 
ugly benches, dim lights, asthmatic organs, schools held in old residences 
“done over” for school uses—all these make but faint appeals to a public who 
are indifferent or but faintly interested at the beginning, and who have always 
been accustomed to imposing and attractive churches, and who are now 
familiar with splendid modern government school buildings, erected after the 
best architectural models, and furnished with the latest and best seats, globes, 
maps and general school apparatus that money will buy. I can count on my 
fingers every adequate church equipment which we have in all of this vast 
mission field. In Buenos Ayres, Rosario, Bahia Blanca, Chacabuco, Iquique, 
and Montevideo, we have churches that meet our needs, and we are tolerably 
well equipped at a few other points. But we must have better churches and 
more compelling equipment before this beauty loving people can be brought in 
large numbers to our schools and our services and thus to our Master. 


Lack of Facilities for Raising up a Trained Leadership 


Our intelligent and responsible laity and our leading ministers in North 
America are the products of our church schools, colleges and theological 
schools. Methodism has fifty colleges and universities in the United States. 
In all of Spanish-speaking South America there is not one Christian college. 
Neither is there a theological school which deserves the name, either in 
buildings or faculty. At every turn we are hindered because we lack the 
means which are needed if our young men and women are to be trained for 
the leadership which can acquire property, shepherd congregations, organize 
schools, create literature and carry forward the varied operations of a well 
considered program of evangelization. 


Encouragements 
1. A New Interest in South America 

It can be seen journalistically. Reporters for North American and Euro- 
pean periodicals are coming to this continent by nearly every steamer. At 
least two authors of note, besides Colonel Roosevelt, are now in South America 
gathering material for books upon the people and customs of these lands. This 
proves that the purveyors of world news have heard a new demand for infor- 
mation about South America, and are spending money freely to meet that 
demand. This new interest can be seen commercially. North America is 
awakening to the commercial possibilities of the Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and 
all these lands of fertile soil, vast forests of rubber and untold wealth in 
copper, silver and gold. The Boston Chamber of Commerce sent forty men 
through South America one year ago, and the Illinois Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has just gone on from Buenos Ayres to the West Coast in their study of 
banking and commercial conditions. North America has begun to take South 
America seriously. This increased interest will all help the missionary leader 
to get his case into court. 


2. The Sympathetic Attention of Public Men 
In Bolivia the government grants financial aid to our two schools for 
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boys and young men. Our relations with the officials of the government there 
are most cordial. We have the opportunity of shaping the educational life of 
that entire Republic, and of profoundly affecting the moral and economic 
welfare of nearly three millions of people. In Chile there is a growing apprecia- 
tion of our schools and our efforts to reform the vicious and lift up the illiterate. 
Leading school officials unite with the best journalists of the large cities in 
their approval of our missionary program. In the Argentina and Uruguay, 
we have every liberty accorded to us which is enjoyed in North America. 
These things give promise of a readier access in the future to classes largely 
closed against us hitherto. 


3. The Adoption of a Wise General Policy for the Continent 


Hitherto, we have been “opportunists.” We have worked as opportunity 
opened to us from year to year, rather than followed a well-considered policy 
to be steadily pursued over a long period of years. Now it is proposed to lay 
out such a policy and work steadily toward its realization. Here is rational 
ground for encouragement. 


4. An Evident Turn in Spiritual Tide 


The Conferences this year brought proofs that the spiritual tide is rising. 
There was such brotherliness and harmony in the regular business of the 
sessions as made them periods of true Christian fellowship. On the last night 
of the Chile Conference in Valparaiso, over thirty persons publicly sought 
Christ at an old-fashioned altar service and nearly all of these gave good evi- 
dence of having found pardon and the new life in Christ. It was a glorious 
service! The ministers went to their charges determined to kindle revival 
fires in every part of the continent. But the great outpouring of the Spirit 
was in the session of the Eastern South America Conference. Special services 
with the general theme of evangelism were held each afternoon. The ministers 
have begun the new year of 1914 “with signs following.’ All through the 
Conference there is a new hopefulness for large evangelistic success, and our 
men believe that the tide has verily turned. 


Gains in Membership 


In Peru our gain in membership during 1913 was sixteen per. cent, or 
more than double that of the year previous. In Chile the gain was smaller 
than we had hoped owing to several breaks in our line of workers by death or 
retirement from the field. In Eastern South America we gained over eight per 
cent as against one per cent during 1912. This gives us a slight advantage over 
the average gain throughout the membership in the United States, and this 
despite the fact of religious indifference, the hostility of Rome and the low 
moral tone amidst which our converts must live. Our schools open for I9I4 
with increased enrollment—in some cases such an increase as fills all classrooms 
and dormitory space and in at least one instance forces us to call a halt. 


Special Features 


1. The visit of Dr. S. Earl Taylor, one of the Corresponding Secretaries 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, is the outstanding special event of this 
church year. He has made such a study of our work with note book and 
camera as must result in the adoption of saner policies and in a more generous 
support in the years that lie ahead. Though his stay was brief, he came as an 
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expert knowing what to look for, and with the advantage of having studied 
our mission work in India, China, and other foreign fields and having had 
long and wide experience with missionary administration in nearly twenty 
years of unbroken identification with the foreign missionary work of our 
church. He takes back with him a wealth of pictures with which to provide a 
pictorial exhibit of the principal matters of interest in this field which will be 
mightily convincing. 

2. The opening of the “Instituto Ward,” a school in Buenos Ayres giving 
special emphasis to commercial training. Mr. George S. Ward, of New York 
City, gave the money necessary to start this school in the name of his revered 
mother. The institution was opened in a rented house in Buenos Ayres at the 
beginning of March and already several boarding pupils are enrolled. The 
school meets a great need in our work as a church, and in the commercial life 
of the great Republic of Argentina. It should render solid service both to 
God and man. 

3. Religious liberty in Peru. Peru has been the Italy of both Americas 
and Lima is its Rome. Lima was the home of the Inquisition. More than 
two hundred men and women were burned at the stake in its central plaza. 
Bigotry and intolerance have a firmer grip in Peru than in any other part of 
the American continent. Twenty years ago the Rev. Francisco Penzotti, a 
Methodist preacher, was shut up eight months in a filthy jail in Callao, Peru, 
for the crime of preaching to a few hearers in a private house. For many 
years our missionaries—notably Dr. Thomas B. Wood—have labored for the 
repeal of the old laws prohibiting “public worship” by any non-Romish congre- . 
gations. Last October the first steps were taken in a constitutional process 
which is necessary for the repeal of that relic of medievalism. By a vote of 
sixty-six to four the Congress of Peru granted liberty of public worship on 
October 6, 1913, despite all that the forces of Romanism could accomplish. The 
Constitution requires that this vote be confirmed in October of 1914 before the 
required change can.come into effect. The leaders of Romanism are working 
by every means known to Jesuitical intrigue to prevent this ratifying vote. We 
are hoping and praying that their efforts will fail and that the last of the 
South American Republics will fall in line with the modern world in according 
to its citizens that liberty of conscience and worship which has furnished the 
only stable basis for free government either in Europe or America. 


In Conclusion 

This rapid survey but poorly tells the story of Methodism in South 
America for the church year of 1913. We have a slender line of battle, thrown 
out as a kind of picket rather than an occupying force, and our cry to the church 
is that we shall have men and women to fill the regiments and the necessary 
munitions of war for attack and siege purposes. These sparsely populated 
Republics are certain to fill with great rapidity. The Argentina is as large as 
all of the United States east of the Missouri River and has less than ten 
million population. It is immensely fertile, easily accessible to the congested 
nations of Europe and immigration flows in at the rate of more than a quarter 
of a million each year. The seven Republics which we are now occupying 
could support two hundred millions of people in a climate as good as that of 
California and feed and house them as well as China cares for her four 
hundred million. We are trying to do our share to shape the spiritual and 
moral future of the unguessed millions who will fill this continent before the 
end of another hundred years. 
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EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA CONFERENCE 


The Eastern South America Conference includes the republics of Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Paraguay. These three republics have immense wealth in agriculture 
and cattle and sheep. Argentina, with an area of 1,135,000 square miles, is a third 
as large as the United States. She ships more corn than any other nation in the 
world, and is close to the United States and Canada in the production of wheat, 
hay, cattle, and sheep. She has 18,000 miles of railroad and has several thousand 
miles additional projected. Uruguay, though the smallest of the South America 
republics, is one of the most favored in climate and soil. Besides her great wealth 
from stock raising and agriculture, as is even more extensively the case with 
Argentina, Uruguay has valuable mineral deposits whose development. is still in 
the initial stage. She has a number of rivers of considerable size and is well 
served with railroads. Paraguay is an inland country which is divided into two 
portions by the Paraguay River. The western portion is practically waste land, 
but with possibilities, through drainage and cultivation, of great future productive- 
ness; the eastern part is almost inexhaustible in fertility. Her mineral resources 
are still undeveloped. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1836, when the Rev. John 
Dempster was sent to Buenos Ayres. The work in this field was confined to Eng- 
lish-speaking and other Protestant colonies and scattered residents, until 1864, 
when house-to-house work in Spanish was begun. The missionaries began preaching 
in Spanish in 1867. The first Annual Mission meeting was held in 1882, and the 
South America Annual Conference was organized July 4, 1893. At the General- 
Conference in 1908 the name was changed to Eastern South America Conference. 


The Conference Session. (Review by Bishop Stuntz.) 


The Eastern South America Conference was held in Rosario de Santa Fe, 
February 4-10. All the members were there but one, and when we consider the 
immense distances of this Conference, this fact is really remarkable. Two of 
the pastors traveled as far as from Saint Louis to New York city in order to 
be present. When it is considered, further, that the session is held in the 
hottest season of the year, corresponding to our July or August, the full 
attendance is still more worthy of note. 


Self-support and Worth 


Genuine financial crisis holds all these southern republics in its grip. The 
Argentine and Uruguay suffer acutely. Because of the Balkan war and Mexican 
trouble, European capital has either raised its rate of interest on Latin-American 
loans or refused to negotiate new loans on any terms. Inasmuch as this part 
of the world is dependent upon European capital for building its railroads and 
all large public improvements, the tightening of the lines of credit in Europe 
affects business conditions here vitally and immediately. In addition to all these 
causes of economic disturbance the harvests have been poor throughout much 
of the Argentine Republic. Floods in the south, drought in the center and north, 
and severe hail storms over large areas have destroyed much of the wheat, 
and altogether the pastors and churches have had a hard financial year. 

In spite of all this, the statistics show an increase in contributions for self- 
support of over $3,000, and the total of the benevolent collections shows a 
handsome increase over last year. 

The net increase in membership was about eight per cent. Had it not been 
for a general pruning of the records the apparent increase would have been 
much greater. We have the satisfaction of knowing that the increase as repre- 
sented is real and furnishes a basis for a solid advance in 1914. 
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Evangelism 

Those who were responsible for the Conference program had provided for 
special services of an evangelistic character each afternoon. On the third 
afternoon the leader was Dr. John F. Thompson. He was led to speak upon 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and placed considerable emphasis upon the con- 
viction of sin which the Spirit brings home to the conscience. As he was about 
to close the service, one of the native pastors begged for an opportunity to be 
heard. He confessed that he had harbored hard feelings against one of the 
brethren and had spoken and written uncharitable things about him. He 
publicly asked forgiveness and requested that the brother he had offended 
should go with him to the altar and pray for him. This was immediately done 
amid tears and shouts of praise. At once the Spirit of God seemed to fall on 
the entire company. Confessions and. reconciliations went on for nearly an 
hour. The whole body was melted down in love and praise to God. The oldest 
missionaries stated that they had never seen anything like such an outpouring 
of the Spirit in all their experience on the mission field. 


Power of the Spirit 

On Sunday morning the Conference Love Feast was marked by a con- 
tinuation of the same spirit of prayer and Christian love which had prevailed 
in the previous service. Rev. Paul Penzotti, formerly of California and Porto 
Rico, was to preach immediately after, but if he had prepared a special sermon 
he promptly and courageously put it aside and spoke briefly and with unction 
upon the power of the Spirit of God to sanctify and energize his servants for 
their great tasks. At the close of his address, the company of ministers broke 
up into groups ‘‘and great grace was upon them all.” Ministers returned from 
these gatherings to the places of their entertainment so moved that they could 
neither eat nor sleep. The larger part of the difficulties which had confronted 
the bishop and the cabinet disappeared—burned up in the hot fires of a new 
devotion and zeal. 

So remarkable was this manifestation of spiritual power that it seemed 
wise to make special provision for reaping the harvest which it promises to 
bring us. Dr. John F. Thompson had been so used of God in beginning the 
movement, and had shared so largely its blessedness that he was appointed 
Conference evangelist. When I read his appointment, the Conference broke into 
applause and before the men had left the Conference room after adjournment 
several pastors had made tentative arrangements to have him help them in 
special services. 


BUENOS AYRES DISTRICT 


Buenos Ayres District includes a number of churches in and near the city of 
Buenos Ayres, and the work in what are called the Cuyo Provinces. 


Buenos Ayres 


Buenos Ayres, the capital of Argentina, is situated on the southern bank of 
the Plata River, 175 miles from its mouth, at a point where that river is 30 miles 
wide. It is the first city in size in South America, and the second largest Latin 
city in the world. Buenos Ayres is the great center of commerce and trade, and 
of social and political life in Argentina. Buenos Ayres is a progressive city. It 
has beautiful thoroughfares and parks, and numerous handsome buildings. Six 
lines of railroad connect the city with various other parts of South America, and 
numerous steamers run to Montevideo and the towns along the Parana and the 
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Uruguay as far as the confines of Brazil. It is also in steamship connection with 
ports of Europe and North America. Considerable manufacturing is carried on 
in Buenos Ayres. It has a population of 1,200,000, about 50 per cent of whom 
are of foreign birth. : ihn 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1836. Other denominations 
at work here are the Church of England, the Reformed Church of France, the 
Scotch Presbyterian, the Southern Baptist, the Lutheran, the Salvation Army, and 
the Plymouth Brethren. 

Missionaries: Rev. Ernest N. Bauman (on furlough) and Mrs. Bauman (on fur- 
lough), Miss Estelle C. Long, M.D., Rev. William P. McLaughlin and Mrs. Mc- 
Laughlin, Rev. Gerhard J. Schilling and Mrs. Schilling (on furlough), Rev. John 
F. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson. W. F. M. S.: Misses Carrie A. Hilts and Eleanora 
Le Huray. 

Pastitutions: Publishing House, Boca Night School, Mariano Moreno School. 
W. F. M. S.: Rivadavia Lyceum. 


Bahia Blanca 


Bahia Blanca (population, 60,000) is the most important seaport in Argentina 
south of Buenos Ayres. From this port hundreds of thousands of tons of wheat 
and wool are shipped annually. It is also a naval port and the site of an arsenal. 
The population of Bahia Blanca is rapidly increasing. 

Missionaries: Rev. E. A. Brinton and Mrs, Brinton, Rev. Frank J. Batterson 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Batterson (on furlough). 

Institutions: Sarmiento Institute. 


Lomas de Zamora 


Lomas de Zamora (population 30,000) is a suburb of Buenos Ayres, with which 
it is connected by electric railway and by telephone. Its streets are well paved and 
shaded. i 

Missionary; Rev. William E. Myers. 


Mercedes 


Mercedes is a city of 18,000 inhabitants, about 66 miles west of Buenos Ayres, 
with which it is connected by three lines of railroad. Several commercial con- 
cerns are located here, and a number of fine schools. 

Institutions: Nicholas Lowe Institute and the Evangelical Orphanage. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Southern District stretches from Buenos Ayres southwestward to Bahia Blanca, 
a distance of over 450 miles. This is the most southern point where our work is 
actually established in this Conference. But south and west from this city stretches 
a vast country almost untouched by the Gospel, including the five territories of 
La Pampa, Neuquen, Rio Negro, Chubut, and Santa Cruz, the smallest of which 
has an area about equal to that of Ohio, while the largest is nearly twice’ the size 
of New York, and comprises a combined area of over 350,000 square miles. This 
great country is but sparsely settled as yet. But it contains thousands of square 
miles of rich farming lands, and as the xailway lines are extended these lands are 
being occupied by settlers. There is a great opportunity for entering these newly 
occupied regions with the Gospel. From various points the invitation has come to 
us, and everywhere the people are ready to welcome the messenger. This region 
is covered by the network of the Great Southern Railway. 

Now included in the Buenos Ayres district. 


GERHARD J. SCHILLING, Superintendent 


In February of this year Bishop Stuntz presided for the first time over our 
Annual Conference, inspiring everyone by his evangelical spirit: Time and 
again the bishop was lost in the missionary brother. Our Conference was a 
perpetual love-feast. There were no radical changes in the appointments, but 
the bishop changed the number of the districts from five to three. He also 
relieved two of the superintendents from any other work. Formerly the 
presiding elders were also pastors of churches, a fact which naturally diminished 


_ 
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the attention they could bestow upon the districts. To the old Buenos Ayres 
District was added the work in and about Bahia Blanca. 


Migration in Membership 


The present has been my first full year as superintendent of this great 
district, and patient study has taught me many valuable lessons. One of them 
I feel I ought to incorporate here for the benefit of all who read this report 
and are truly interested in understanding evangelical conditions in the Argentine. 
It is the effect upon our work of the migratory life of our members. We have, 
even in this big city, very few members who own the land or the houses in 
which they live. Rents are exceedingly high. When I looked for lodgings 
last year on arrival here, I was asked $75.00 (gold) a month for two unfurnished 
rooms. I did not rent them. As soon as some part of this immense city builds 
up, the landlords raise. the rents. The general effect of this is, that the first 
tenants, our poorer members, have to move away and seek cheaper homes in the 
outskirts of the city. In some cases this has been instrumental in forming new 
centers of evangelization, but generally it has meant a loss of members to our 
established congregations. Of course new members have been added, for we 
have held. before pastors and people constantly the necessity of evangelistic 
effort, but these new converts are not as yet well trained both in the Lord’s 
way and in our Methodist methods. In concordance with the general spirit of 
Latin-American people, they show as yet little stability. 


Changing Educational Conditions 


Some years ago, when our Boco School was founded and the Nicholas Lowe 
Institute inaugurated, there were comparatively few schools in those centers. 
But Argentine has had a steady and healthy growth in public education. Splen- 
didly equipped Normal Schools have produced good Normal teachers. And 
government sees to it that these teachers are employed and well maintained. 
In Mercedes, the seat of the Nicholas Lowe Institute, there were about five schools 
of all grades when our Institute opened. The city has not grown much, but 
now there are forty-two schools. The need for our present type of school has 
ceased to exist, for the parents send their children to the good public schools, 
whose certificates are recognized in all the republic. 

There is however a great need here of a Methodist High School, which 
may some day blossom out into a Methodist University. Into such a school 
the sons of our members, such as have graduated from the grammar schools, 
can enter. We can then provide for them a first-class moral, professional, or 
commercial training. It is therefore with the keenest delight and gratitude 
that we welcome the “Ward School’ donation. May there soon be nine more 
donations like it, so that we will be put into condition to buy land and build 
substantially. Thus we will avoid the payment of the exorbitant rents which 
naturally draw heavily upon our meager resources. Roman Catholic institutions 
and South American business men put up their buildings on imposing sites with 
a view to permanency. Unless and until we can do the same, we will be seriously 
handicapped. 


Buenos Ayres Property 


The problem of the municipal expropriation of our fine property now 
occupied by Second Church in Buenos Ayres, has kept us alert during its several 
movements. At last the judge before whom the case was tried has ordered the 
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government to pay us the sum of $598,000 Argentine pesos, or approximately 
$250,000. The money has not been put to our credit as yet, still the problem 
of location and reconstruction of the Second Church is constantly under con- 


sideration. 


Conditions on the District 

The southern part of this district, with the city of Dolores as its center, has 
been visited this year by unprecedented floods. An area of 30,000 square 
kilometers or about 11,000 square miles has been submerged and innumerable 
cattle drowned, while many homes and crops have been destroyed. We were 
to hold our next Annual Conference in the city of Dolores, but now the circuit 
is too poor to entertain us and we have accepted the cordial invitation from 
our two churches in Rosario. 

Two of our missionaries have been absent from the field for the greater 
part of the year. Our staff has been strengthened, on the other hand, by the 
transfer to us from Porto Rico of the Rev. Paul Penzotti, son of our great 
Francisco Penzotti, general agent for South America of the American Bible 

Society. He comes to us as a trained and tried pastor and this district is happy 
in his acquisition. 


The Churches in Buenos Ayres 

Buenos Ayres American, or First Church, continues to be the center of cease- 
less activity. The latest addition to its equipment has been a cineomatograph 
which has been placed into the lecture hall. With this and a first-class balopticon, 
Dr. McLaughlin entertains every other Sunday afternoon a very large audience 
of happy children. While in Buenos Ayres Colonel Roosevelt attended the 
preaching service in this church on Sunday morning. At the Second Church, 
Dr. J. F. Thomson retains his accustomed vigor. His sermons grow in sweetness 
as the years of his life ripen into mellow fruitage. A notable festival, given at 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday, gave proof of the great esteem in which 
the pastor is held by everybody in these Southern Republics. Third, Fourth, 
and Fifth Churches have had their share of success. Their pastors are 
indefatigable workers, thoroughly evangelistic, and consecrated to every good 
work. The Italian Church has opened a new preaching place and is now holding 
forth in two parts of the city. Flores, Buenos Ayres, has had a very good year, 
especially in the strengthening of the spiritual life of the congregation, though 
there have been many accessions. An English Congregation has been added and 
Rey. W. J. Lawry, the enthusiastic young pastor, preaches every Sunday both in 
English and Spanish. 

Our Girls’ School in Flores has had a splendid year. Teachers and scholars 
have helped to fill our Flores Church, and there is no place on this district 
where the voice of gladsome song is heard more sweetly. 

All of Buenos Ayres churches have one or more outside appointments and 
even street preaching is not neglected. 


The Churches of the District 


Let me mention the other churches on the district with a sentence or two 
only. Lanus has a church of many young people, ministered to by our Con- 
ference poet, young Felipe Seretta. Mercedes is the location of our Evangelical 
Orphanage which is growing annually, and of a Spanish Church. At Chacabuco, 
Pastor P. Penzotti has simply revolutionized both the church and its finances 
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in a few months. Junin has a new edifice for worship and a school has been 
erected, a work to which the pastor has given his successful and undivided 
attention. Chivilcoy’s new pastor has had notable success in the administration 
of its work. He also preaches in Bragado and Gorostiaga. At Lomas de Zamora 
we have a first-class English Girls’ School, a self-supporting English church, 
and a growing Spanish congregation, all under the direction of one pastor. 
Dolores, already mentioned as the city which most suffered from the floods, is 
cared for by Pastor Borjas, seven years in this circuit, who is also teacher in 
the National College and director of the College Boarding Annex. Here a 
church erected entirely by his energy and abounding faith has been transferred 
to our Society. Castelli has a church building erected here under the leadership 
of Brother Borjas, which has also been deeded to our Mission. Bahia Blanca, 
the “Liverpool” of the Argentine, has a great future. We maintain here an 
English church, a Spanish church, and English School and a Spanish School, 
and two out-lying appointments. 


Mission Press 


Its administration is in the hands of the Rev. D. Hall, who by close attention 
to details and business sagacity has been able to give new life to that important 
work. We publish a number of religious periodicals, new books of a devotional 
nature, and a Spanish “Gist of the Sunday School Lessons.” The old debt, 
that millstone about the Press’s neck, once lifted—a good part of it has been paid 
off this year—and at last the new era, so long prophesied, will have come to 
this important line of work. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Northern District comprises thirteen provinces of the Argentine Republic, a 
territory equal in extent to seven eighths of the United States east of the Mississippi. 
It is not densely populated, but the people are generally willing to listen to the 
Gospel, so that wherever a preacher goes he is invariably sure of getting an audience. 


Rosario de Santa Fe 


Rosario de Santa Fé (population, 190,000) is situated on the south bank of 
the Parana River, about 250 miles from its mouth. It is one of the principal ports 
of Argentina, heing second to Buenos Ayres in size and importance. It is a great 
shipping port for wheat and livestock, and is visited not only by river steamers but 
also by ocean-going vessels. : 

; Methodist Eiscopal mission work was begun in 1864. The Church of England 
is also at work here. : 

Missionaries: Rev. Gustav A. Werner and Mrs. Werner. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Mary F. Swaney (on furlough) and Susie A. Walker. : 

Institution: W. F. M. S.: North American Academy. 


PARAGUAY DISTRICT 


Paraguay District comprises the republic of Paraguay, with an area of 150,000 
square miles. The republic has a delightful climate. The chief exports are hides, 
tobacco, oranges, and yerba mate. There are thousands of foreigners in the country, 
and these are, as a rule, of lower moral standard than the natives themselves. The 
people in the larger cities have lost all confidence in Roman Catholicism and have 


drifted into infidelity and materialism. 
Asuncion 


Asuncion (population, 80,000), the capital of Paraguay, is situated on the left 
bank of the Paraguay River, at the point of its confluence with the Pilcomayo. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1881. Other Mission Boards 
at work here are the Church Missionary Society, the Seventh Day Adventists, the 
South America Inland Mission, the Plymouth Brethren, and the Salvation Army. 
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Institution: Evangelical Institute for Boys and Girls. 
This is now included in the Northern District. 


Cuas. J. Turner, Superintendent 
. * 
Conversions 


There have been over 100 conversions during the current year; a small 
number truly, as we think of the prayerful and devoted labors of pastors and 
workers over the vast territory comprised by the Northern District of this 
Conference. In some cases whole families have been reached and the influence 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ has turned many into laborers and witnesses for 
the Master. We rejoice in the awakening of several enthusiastic young men 
to the privileges awaiting them as heralds of the cross, and trust that in due 
course they may become efficient ministers of the Gospel. 


Church Properties 


In the prosperous colony of Alejandra on the far frontier of the Province 
of Santa Fe a property, comprising a church and an ample lot for a parsonage 
and schoolhouse, has been donated to the mission by Brother Pedro Tourn, 
and this, together with a donation of $1,000 (pesos) toward the parsonage 
has greatly stimulated the faith of Pastor J. C. De Bohun, who, during several 
years, has labored to place the interests of the church on a firmer footing. The 
spiritual interests of this work are in a healthy condition, and a few accessions 
are reported. In the Colony of Rosario Tala, in the Province of Entre Rios, a 
movement has been initiated on behalf of a new chapel. By means of stere- 
opticon lectures and a popular subscription more than $1,400 (pesos) has been 
raised and we look forward with hope to a happy consummation of this enter- 
prise. In Ramallo, where we have a large native congregation, the brethren 
have purchased a lot for a chapel and are at present forming plans for the 
making of the brick necessary for the structure. Pastor Albert Lestard has 
had a successful year, and the outlying towns, Baradero, Salto, San Pedro, and 
San Nicolas, have been visited from time to time. 


Cordoba 


The Rev. A. G. Tallon is the pastor at this point. He reports twenty-one 
conversions during the year. The financial situation, however, is not as bright 
as it has been in former years, due to a great exodus of members and friends 
consequent on the transfer of railway administration to the federal capital. 
All the interests of the cause have been maintained, however, and generous 
contributions have been raised for the various benevolences of the church, as 
also toward the liquidation of the debt on the parsonage. 


Parana 


The work here has been blessed with some success this year. Rev. Samuel 
Grimson, the faithful pastor, rejoices at the new life developed, as also for the 
direct signs of the favor of God in answer to prayer and patient endeavor. 
At a series of revival services held some time ago we rejoiced to see, night 
after night, larger congregations, until the church was packed to the doors. A 
small increase in membership is reported as a result of this effort. In Ramirez, 
Don Cristobal, and Nogoya, services have also been initiated, and some con- 
versions have been made. 
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Rosario de Santa Fe—American Church 


The work of the First Church of this city, under the ministry of Rev. G. A. 
Werner, has made progress. Associate members have been enrolled, the Ep- 
worth League, with its Senior and Junior branches, has proved to be a factor 
in the uplift of the church and numerous other activities wield a powerful 
influence on the public life. Brother Werner has initiated a work among the 
Scandinavians of the city and his services in this respect have met with appre- 
ciation and success. This is entirely a self-supporting cause, and generous 
contributions are made here annually toward local objects and the various 
benevolent collections of the church. 


Rosario Spanish Church 


There has been an awakening at this charge, and during two seasons of 
revival effort fifty accessions were reported, and the life of the church, with its 
many activities, quickened and made fruitful. The pastor, Rev. F. A. Bar- 
roetayena, has been used of God in reaching many new families, and further 
developments in the outlying suburbs have been blessed with great success. 
Deaconess work has been organized, and homes have been visited and lives 
comforted by the loving service rendered. This is a self-supporting charge and 
the financial condition of the church is most prosperous. 

In the two schools of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 250 scholars 
were enrolled, with thirty-two boarding pupils. The property has been embel- 
lished, and a large and fully equipped dormitory built and paid for entirely from 
local resources. 


Venada Tuerto and Other Points 


The Rev. D. G. Grant is pastor at this point, also principal of the Boys’ 
School. The institution is entirely self-supporting and the outlook for the 
future is good. We have here a fine Sunday school and an enthusiastic congre- 
gation. An outpost has been developed at San Eduardo and fourteen people 
have been received into the church. In the Andine city of Mendoza we have 
a good congregation, a Sunday school with 130 scholars, and two day schools 
at present enjoying a small subsidy from the Provincial Government. The 
pastor, Rev. E. B. Aguirre, has experienced some success in conversions and 
the general outlook for the work is favorable. As a result of energetic revival 
effort a Young People’s Society has been organized and the general round of 
church activity has received new inspiration. Frequent visits have been made 
to the town of Ingeniero Giannoni, where a few families await the establish- 
ment of regular Methodist work. The growing city of San Rafael, 120 miles 
from Mendoza, claims our urgent attention. We ought to have an evangelistic 
pastor for this center. 

San Juan: Brother E. F. Claypole has done faithful work at this point 
and reports accessions and renewed vitality in the church. In the suburbs of 
Las Chimbas and Desamparados, organized preaching work is carried on, and 
an elementary school is gaining prestige in the city. Villa Mercedes: Rev. Ross 
C. Castles is the pastor of this extensive circuit which comprises the three 
railway centers of Villa Mercedes, Justo Darract, and San Luis. Small congre- 
gations meet at each of these points, a few conversions are recorded, and the 
day school, under the careful direction of Brother J. E. Labbe, has just 
terminated a successful year. ; 
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URUGUAY DISTRICT 


Uruguay District includes the republic of Uruguay and the eastern section of 
the Argentine Province of Entre Rios, an approximate area of 85,000 square miles, 
with a population of more than 1,100,000, As in the other districts of this Con- 
ference, the predominant language is Spanish, the civilization Hispano-American, 
and the problem the evangelization of a people whose traditions are Roman Catholic, 
while their religion has lost its spiritual and moral power over the larger number 
of the inhabitants, among whom indifferentism and irreligion are all but universal. 
While the fiction of the union of church and state is maintained, ultraliberal senti- 
ment has led to the establishment of religious liberty and exclusively civil control 
of public instruction, cemeteries, and the marriage contract in its civil aspects. 


Montevideo 


Montevideo is a city of 300,000, built partly beside the Atlantic Ocean and partly 
beside the Plata River. It is the capital of the republic of Uruguay. It is in 
connection by steamer with Buenos Ayres and also. with Europe and North America. 
Montevideo is one of the most beautiful of American cities. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1839. Other denominations 
at work here are the Anglican Church (no Spanish work), the Baptist Church 
(Southern), the Waldensian Church, and the Lutheran Church. 

Missionaries; Mr. N. Bliss Dee and Mrs. Dee, Rev. Charles W. Drees (absent 
on leave) and Mrs. Drees (absent on leave), Rev. George P. Howard and Mrs. How- 
ard, Frank M. Purdy (on furlough), and Mrs. Purdy (on furlough), Rev. S. P. Craver 
and Mrs. Craver. W. F. M. S.: Misses Elizabeth Hewitt and Abbie Hilts. 

Institutions: North American Academy for Young Men, Theological Seminary. 
W. F. M. S.: Crandon Institute for Girls and Young Women. 


No report. 
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CHILE CONFERENCE 


The Chile Conference includes the republics of Chile and Bolivia. 

Chile has a coast line of about 2,700 miles, and varies in width from 68 to 
250 miles; its area is 292,580 square miles, and its population 3,415,060. Its chief 
industries are mining, agriculture, and stock-raising. It is a country rich in fruits 
and with extensive forests. Chile is one of the chief mineral-producing countries 
of South America, being the principal source of the world’s supply of nitrate. of 
soda, also of iodine and borax. Chile has large wealth of copper, for years lead- 
ing the world in its production. Her manufactures are increasing in importance, 
and railroad facilities are rapidly extending. Chile is making great improvement 
in primary and higher education. The percentage of foreigners is not large, but they 
' are very influential, taking the lead in all the great industrial movements. Spanish 
is the universal language in Chile, though some of the Indians speak their own 
language only. The great majority of the native Chilians are of mixed Indian blood, 
though the Indian strain is much less pronounced than in Mexico, and even in Peru 
or Bolivia. : 

Bolivia has an area of 708,195 sq. miles and a population of 2,267,935. Of the 
latter 50.9 per cent are Indians and 27.6 per cent are mixed blood. The country 
has great mineral wealth, including vast deposits of silver and tin. The gold min- 
ing is of less importance, but copper is abundant. There are great forests and vast 
stretches of fine farming land adapted to the raising of wheat, corn, fruits, coffee, 
cotton, and rubber. Bolivia is difficult of access because it is separated from the 
coast by the high Andes range, yet there are two railroads that extend from ports 
on the Pacific to La Paz, and a third is nearing completion. Argentina from the 
south and Brazil from the east are extending railways into Bolivia. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work in western South America was begun by 
William Taylor in 1877. It was organized into the Western South America Mis- 
sion Conference in 1897, and into an Annual Conference in 1901. The General 
Conference in 1904 divided the Western South America Conference and consti- 
tuted the Andes Conference (now called the Chile Conference) and the North Andes 
Mission. During the first twenty years the missionary work in Chile was done 
largely through schools. Through the generous gifts of Anderson Fowler and others, 
properties to the value of $200,000 had been secured, and well-organized schools of 
high grade, manned chiefly with missionary teachers, were having a decided in- 
fluence on the country. Evangelistic work among the natives was begun in 1891. 


BOLIVIA DISTRICT 


Bolivia District includes the whole of the republic of Bolivia, the third republic 
of South America in size. It has an area equal to that of Germany, France, the 
British Isles and Japan, with the states of New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut thrown in to fill up the corners. The mountains of Bolivia are stored with 
rich deposits of gold, silver, and copper, and it is one of the greatest tin producing 
countries in the world. The country has great trackless forests and vast areas of 
valuable farm lands that are waiting to enrich future settlers. It is truly a Land 
of Promise, for its great resources are as yet undeveloped. 


La Paz 


La Paz (population about 80,000), the real capital of Bolivia, is situated near 
Lake Titicaca, in a great crater 12,000 feet above sea level. The president of the 
republic, ministers of state, and all foreign diplomats live here. Congress convenes 
in La Paz, and all other official business is transacted here except that of the supreme 
court. La Paz is connected with ports on the Pacific by three railroads. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1901. 

Missionaries: Mr. G. M. McBride and Mrs. McBride, Rev. C. F. Hartzell and 
Mrs. Hartzell, Mr. W. I. Gholz, Mr. C. A. Irle and Mrs. Irle, Miss Minnie M. 


Huckett, Mr. E. A. Robinson and Mrs. Robinson, Mr. R. G. Burns and Mrs. Burns. 
Cochabamba 


Methodist Episcopal mission work begun in 1912. 

Missionaries: Rev. J. E. Washburn and Mrs. Washburn, Rev. J. A. Brownlee 
and Mrs. Brownlee, Mr. F. S. Beck and Mrs. Beck, Mr. S. P. Smith, Rev. C. S. 
Braden and Mrs. Braden, Mr. H. A. Nordahi and Mrs. Nordahl, Mr. E. F. Herman 
and Mrs. Herman. 'g 
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C. F. Harrzerr, Superintendent 


La Paz Evangelistic Work 

The work has grown steadily. We have received thirty probationers and 
eight in full connection, baptized eleven children and twenty-three adults. The 
most encouraging feature of the work is a large and increasing number of 
regular attendants at the Sunday schools and at the preaching services. Our 
three Sunday schools, in different parts of the city, are all well attended, as 
also our night school for Indians, but we have united all our forces at First 
Church for the preaching services. 

Our English service is well attended and the attendance is increasing. The 
Bolivian Railroad Company has brought a large number of employees to La 
Paz and they are getting interested in our English work. It would give a 
great impetus to our work if we had a church building. That is our great need. 


School Work 


Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE—MR. G. M. McBriwe, Director 

Our school continues to maintain its standing and hold its students, al- 
though we are greatly cramped for room. However we see something better 
for the future. Among our friends here and in the homeland we have raised 
between four and five thousand dollars (not enough) with which to purchase 
land. 

We are pleased to report that fifty boys voluntarily enrolled in Bible study 
classes, which were held one night a week after study hours. As a direct 
result of that work, fourteen young men, all from the classes of Mr. and Mrs. 
Irle, were received into the church. 


Evangelistic Work, Cochabamba 

We are glad to report that our church has made an auspicious beginning 
in this fanatical center. The attendance has been good and some have been 
saved from sin. The Bolivian members number eleven. Among these are 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Graue, who have been a tower of strength in the fight for 
righteousness. Mr. Graue is manager of the Commercial Bank of Cochabamba. 
That gives to them a prestige which they use for the glory of God and the 
extension of His kingdom. Brother Brownlee is leading converts from re- 
generation to sanctification and perfect love. 


The Cochabamba Institute 

Our school has had to struggle against the combined opposition of the 
Bishop of the Roman Church and the Rector of the National University of 
Cochabamba. But it is winning its way. Although the attendance was not as 
large as we expected, yet it was large enough to maintain the prestige of the 
school, and at the close of the school year the leading papers of Cochabamba 
and the surrounding towns were enthusiastic in their praise of its work. 


Viacha 


The thirtieth day of March, 1913, marks the formal opening of Protestant 
work in Viacha. It was a great day. The writer went over there with a 
magic lantern and slides of the “Life of Christ.’ Word had been passed all 
over the town that the Protestants were going to hold a service. The hour 
of opening had been set for 7 P. M., but the people came early and at seven 
o’clock there wgs not even standing room in the house. The congregation, 
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mostly men who came in with their hats on, and smoking, was orderly and 
comparatively quiet. When we explained that the house was dedicated to God, 
the men took off their hats and threw down their cigarettes. 

Everybody listened with great attention and once went so far as to show 
their approval by applause. So many people gathered about the door that it 
would have been impossible for anyone to have gone out had they so desired. 
Never before had the people of Viacha heard the Gospel of Christ preached 
in its simplicity. They were awed and withal attracted. A goodly number 
of those who first came have since found Christ as a personal Saviour. 
Itinerating 

The writer has visited several interior cities of the Republic, traveling afoot, 
on mule back, and in coach drawn by eight mules, distributing the Word and 
preaching the Gospel publicly and privately, being generally well received. He 
found the doors open to him everywhere, large towns like Corroico and 
_Chulumani earnestly asking for a pastor; Santa Cruz, a large city away in the 
interior, in great need of the Gospel of Christ and ready to receive it. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


Northern District includes the provinces of Tacna, Tarapaca, and Antofagasta, 
in the northern part of Chile. The area of the district is 74,161 square miles, and 
the population is 300,000. In this district are vast quantities of nitrate of soda, 
the largest deposits in the world. There is also an abundance of iodine, borax, 
silver, and copper. Mining and exporting of minerals furnishes employment for 
many. This region is a dry desert, most uninviting in appearance. The water is 
brought from the distant mountains and the food supplies are brought by ship. 

The American Presbyterian Church has a small work in the district, in charge 
of native preachers. g 


Iquique 


Iquique (population, 40,171) is the capital of the province of Taracaca, situated 
on the coast, 200 miles north of Antofagasta. It is the largest and most important 
town between Callao, Peru, and Valparaiso. Iquiaue has good streets, good stores, 
and several banks. There is considerable shipping in the harbor engaged in the 


nitrate trade. edad ; 
Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun. in 1878. The Seventh Day Ad- 


ventists are at work here. ; f ‘ 
Missionaries: Rev. Harry L. Allen and Mrs. Allen, Rev. Edwin D. Kizer and 
Mrs. Nancy A. Kizer (contract), Miss Mae Kirchner, Rev. William T. Robinson 


and Mrs. Robinson (on furlough). 
Institution: Iquique English College. 


Wo. T. Rosinson, Superintendent 


The Physical Base 

The northern provinces of Chile are the richest in all the land and constitute 
one of the principal sources from which the national government receives its 
income. It is interesting to note that the export duties on metals and saltpeter 
alone sustain the entire national government. The cities of Iquique, Arica, 
Antofagasta, Pisagua and Tocopilla are important centers both for the export 
trade and as terminals of the important railroads which penetrate the interior, 
including in their compass the whole of Bolivia, which is naturally their means 
of outlet. 


The Situation in Evangelical Work 
Throughout the whole of this vast territory the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is gaining each year a firmer and better foothold. Although the greater part 
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of the land is a desert where nothing grows, the cities and towns are large and 
prosperous and welcome the approach of the Gospel. 


Iquique 

Tquique is the center of the district and the mission possesses a fine college 
for boys with a Spanish-speaking church that is both spiritual and enthusiastic. 
They raised during the current year for self-support the sum of pesos 3,500. 
The preaching services and the prayer meetings and class meetings are always 
well attended and the testimonies to the experiences of peace and joy through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ are clear and convincing. All along the coast 
this feature of personal testimony in prayer in ,the public services of the 
church is always readily and heartily responded to by the membership. 

On the other points of the district, including Pisagua and Arica, the 
churches are growing in strength and influence. At Antofagasta we have one 
of the best congregations on the Western Coast, the church paying all current 
expenses, the pastor’s entire salary, and being one of the few churches in 
South America which are entirely self-supporting. We are also undertaking 
work at Calama and Chuquicamata, large mining centers in the interior on the 
railroad to Bolivia. These towns are only about half an hour apart by rail, 
and the latter place has a population of about 3,000, of whom fully 800 are 
North Americans employed there in connection with the copper mines. 


Self-support 


The benevolent collections for the district have more than doubled during 
1913 and there has been an increase both in members and in self-support. We 
stand in great need of men and means to extend the work. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


The Central District includes ten provinces of Chile, from Atacama on the 
north to Linares on the south, with an area of over 70,000 square miles, and a 
population of nearly 1,600,000. The northern part of the district was famous for 
years as the leading copper-producing region of the world. The valleys of the cen- 
tral part are noted for the production of most excellent fruits, the raisins of the 
Huasco Valley being especially famous. The southern provinces are devoted to 
peoceal agriculture and fruit-raising, the climate therein being mild and the soil 
ertile. 

The present Central District was formed in 1910 by the combining of the former 
Central District with the former Santiago District. 


Santiago 


Santiago (population, about 325,000) is the geographical and political center 
of Chile. It is 52 miles east by southeast from the port of Valparaiso, and 116 
miles by rail. It is situated in a fertile plain. Santiago has great municipal build- 
ings, an imposing cathedral, fine churches, pleasant tree-lined streets, and parks. 
With the exception of San Francisco, Santiago is the most populous city on the» 
Pacific slope. It is in railroad connection with various parts of Chile and also with 
Buenos Ayres. Because it is the center of a centralized national government the 
revenues of the country flow into Santiago. Here reside those connected with the’ 
taaiaherira and administrative departments of the government and many wealthy 
amilies. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1878. The Presbyterian Church~™ 
in the United States of America is at work here. 

Missionaries: Rey. Ezra Bauman and Mrs. Bauman, Misses Laura J. Courtney, 
Elizabeth Cronin, Bessie C. Howland (on furlough), Myrta M. Keeler (contract), and 
Marjorie Lovejoy, Mr. L. Wayman Ogden and Mrs. Ogden, Rev. William F. Rice 
(on furlough) and Mrs. Rice (on furlough), Rev. William A. Shelly and Mrs. Shelly. 

Institutions: Girls’ College, Publishing House. : 


No report. 


* 
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Valparaiso 


Valparaiso (population, 162,447) is the principal port on the Pacific south of 
San Francisco. There is a large foreign population, the English element being 
especially influential. It is probably the most Anglicized of all South American 
towns. It was the first city in South America to introduce modern inventions. The 
harbor is spacious but not well protected. Several times in heavy storms steamers 
anchored in the harbor have dragged anchor or snapped their chains and have gone 
down from collision with each other or from kaving drifted on the rocks. The 
business part of the town was nearly destroyed, and the residence part suffered badly 
from the terrible earthquake of 1906, but the town is rapidly recovering. In recon- 
structing the city, great improvements were planned, such as widening and straight- 
ening the streets. : 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1878. Other Boards at work 
here are the Presbyterian Church of the United States of America, and the Seventh 
Day Adventists. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Southern District includes eleven provinces, with an area of 81,933 square miles. 
and a population of 1,323,691. The chief industries are fruit-raising, especially 
of grapes; wheat, stock-raising, lumbering, and coal mining. The fine forest lands 
of Chile begin in the northern part of this district and extend southward. The 
southern part was called Patagonia in the geographies of forty years ago, the home 
of the brave, hardy Araucanian Indians, who probably possess the best physique of 
any of the American Indian races. For three hundred years after the Spaniards had 
made their conquests and had established themselves, in the different parts of South 
America these Indians maintained their freedom. Within comparatively recent times. 
the lands occupied by them have been opened to settlement, they being allowed to 
retain a part of the land. This region, which includes more than one half of the 
Southern District, is called Ja frontera (frontier). The great advance of Chile in 
recent years has been chiefly in this region, and here our evangelistic work has met 
with the largest returns. 


Concepcion 


Concepcion (population, 55,000) is the third city in Chile in population. It is 
situated about the center of the district, on the banks of the Bio-Bio River, about 
seven miles from its mouth. It is the Roman Catholic episcopal see and the capital 
of the province of Concepcion. It is also the commercial center of southern Chile. 
It is situated 238 miles south of Valparaiso by sea, and 365 miles from Santiago 
by rail. It was founded before any city in the United States, and was the first 
capital of Chile under the Spanish viceroys. The principal coal mines on the west 
coast of South America are near Concepcion. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1878. Other Mission Boards at 
work here are the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A., and the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Missionaries: Rev. Goodsil F. Arms and Mrs. Arms, Rev. Paul Barnhart and 
Mrs. Barnhart, Miss Virginia Bennett, Rev. Buel O. Campbell (on furlough) and 
Mrs. Campbell (on furlough), Rev Walter D. Carhart and Mrs. Carhart, Misses 
Alice H. Fisher and Euretta Meredith, Dorothy M. Richard, Mary L. Snider, and 
Cora M. Starr, Mr. Irving Whitehead. : 

Institutions: American College (for boys}, Girls’ College. 


No report. 
MAGELLAN DISTRICT : 


Magellan District is in the extreme southern part of Chile, centering about 
Punta Arenas. The area is 66,193 square miles, and the population 17,330, more 
than half of which is in Punta Arenas (Sandy Point). There is some coal mining, 
also gold mining of small importance, and lumber industry. . The chief industry is 


‘sheep raising, some farms having from 50,000 to 60,000 sheep. 


Punta Arenas 


. Punta Arenas is a busy shipping town of 12,000 inhabitants, on the Strait of 
Magellan. It is a port of call for all steamers passing through the strait. 

Methodism entered Punta Arenas with a colony of emigrants from farther 
north in 1898. The first visit of a Methodist missionary was made in November, 
1902. The first missionaries to reside here arrived in March 1907. 

Missionaries: Rev. John L. Reeder and Mrs. Reeder (on furlough). 

Included in the Southern District. 
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NORTH ANDES MISSION CONFERENCE 


The North Andes Mission Conference includes all of South America not in- 
cluded in the Eastern South America and the Chile Conferences, namely, Peru, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, Venezuela, and the Guianas. Of these countries we 
have work only in Peru and Panama. Peru has an area of 695,730 square miles 
and a population of about 3,000,000. It is rich in minerals, including gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and quicksilver. Silver mining is the chief industry. Irrigation is 
extensively used, and abundant crops of sugar, cotton, rice, and tobacco are pro- 
duced. Panama is the republic of the Isthmus and comprises an area of 31,570 square 
miles, most of which is but sparsely settled. Its natural resources are im- 
portant, but are undeveloped. There are large banana, coffee, orange, lemon, coco- 
nut, and rubber plantations. Colon, on the northern side of the Isthmus, is the 
trading center for the Atlantic Coast; a railroad connects this port with Panama, 
the capital of the republic, on the southern side. d 

The General Conference in 1904 divided the Western South America Con- 
ference and constituted the North Andes Mission. It appears as a Mission Con- 
ference in the Discipline of 1908, 


PANAMA DISTRICT 


Panama District includes the English and Spanish work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the republic of Panama and the Canal Zone. The republic 
is 450 miles long and from 37 to about 200 miles wide. There are about 350,000 
inhabitants, about 5,000 of whom are Americans. Among the rest are representatives 


of nearly every country. The Panamanians are a mixture of Spanish and Indian 
blood. 


Panama 


Panama (population, 50,000) is one of the oldest cities of the New World, 
having been founded in 1513. It is a typical Spanish-American city, situated on 
Panama Bay. The streets are narrow but are well paved and clean. The plazas are 
ideally located and well kept. The water is piped from a mountain stream near 
Culebra. The population is cosmopolitan. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1906. 

Missionaries: Rev. Harry Compton and Mrs. Compton, Rev. Charles W. Ports 
and Mrs. Ports. 


Institution: American College of Panama. 


Harry Compton, Superintendent 
The American Church 

The American congregation is passing through the most critical period since 
its formation. The Canal being practically completed, and the work of reducing 
the force begun, there has been a diminishing of the Canal workers resident here, 
which has taken away quite a number of our regular attendants and reduced the 
size of our congregation, Notwithstanding this embarrassment we still have 
the largest congregation on the Isthmus. 

The English Sunday school in Panama has suffered from the reduction 
of the working force of the Canal even more than the congregation, but while 
there has been a loss in the number of American children in attendance, this 
has been more than equalized by the increase of the Spanish pupils. The various 
departments have been well maintained by Mrs. Compton and her corps of 
teachers. Classes have been taught in English and in Spanish. The Spanish 
work with the sweet singing of the pupils has proven especially interesting to 
the tourists who have visited the school. The review of the Sunday school 
lesson is always conducted in both the English and Spanish languages. ; 

The American Church edifice is located in the residential section of the 
upper class Panamanians. Its conspicuous and beautiful location makes it 
extremely valuable, and the fine church building which can be seen from a long 
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distance serves as an emphatic announcement of the presence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in this city. This church is known as the Seawall Methodist 
Church—a name derived from its location. 


Evangelistic Services and Prison Work 


The pastors of the Panama District were greatly assisted in the evangelistic 
work during the past year by the presence of Rev. James M. Taylor, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and his soloist and song leader, Rev. James Reid, The old-fashioned 
mourners’ bench was brought out of the Methodist attic, and freely used in 
these meetings. The first series were held both in English and Spanish, and at 
their close Bishop Stuntz visited the mission and remained for a week preaching 
every night and several times on Sunday. His sermons were interpreted into 
Spanish by Dr. Thomas B. Wood, who was passing through on his way to the 
United States on furlough. This was the first time that our Spanish congre- 
gation had heard a Methodist bishop and they were delighted with the message. 
In the Spanish section of this church we have twenty-six members in full 
connection and seventy-eight on probation, representing a gain in the membership 
of I0o per cent. 

An interesting prison work has been carried on under the direction of 
Rey. C. W. Ports and the local preachers of our congregations assisted by 
the ex-priest, Senor Arrandilla. Services were conducted both in English and 
Spanish, and quite a number of the prisoners have professed conversion. The 
average attendance was seventy-five. 


The New Church at Guachapali 


One of the most interesting features of our work this year grew out of the 
revival. We have long felt the need of a church in Guachapali, that beehive 
of the working class, herded together in that section of Panama composed of 
employees of the Canal Zone and the Panama Railroad. The Spanish congre- 
gation has been exceedingly enthusiastic over the building of this new church. 
Every prayer meeting has been marked by earnest prayer for its early completion. 
The Spanish people have helped us in the enterprise, those who could not give 
money giving volunteer services in the work of erection. Mr. Ports also spent 
much of his time, that he could spare from his school duties, in helping in the 
work oi the building. 


Panama College 

We have prevailed on five of our pupils to go to the United States this year 
to finish their education. This has crippled the school a little as those who went 
came from families who had aided in our financial support, but the school has 
grown until we are at the limit of our seating capacity. It enrolled 126 pupils 
this year. It needs to be taken from the basement of our church property, and 
housed in a properly arranged building in the center of the city. 


Attitude of Catholic Priests 


Gabino Arrandilla, the Catholic priest who was converted over a year ago, 
has proven the folly of the predictions of “the prophets” that before many weeks 
he would be back in the Catholic Church and in its priesthood again. Though 
he suffered much persecution, he stood unmoved either by the entreaties of 
friends or the threats of enemies. After he had broken with Rome and come 
over to Methodism he was up against the question of what to do as to his 
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support. We had no funds with which to support such cases. There was no 
priest’s home into which to invite him as in some Protestant cities. Our already 
over-taxed budget made it impossible to create work for him, and anyway his 
entire training had been for an entirely different line of work from that of ours. 
He has been a very enthusiastic personal worker since his conversion, never 
losing an opportunity to endeavor to persuade others to come to the saving 
knowledge of Christ. At first he found teaching work in the Canal Zone, and 
later he took service as a colporteur. He has now been licensed as a local 
preacher and has charge of the Spanish congregation in the Guachapali Church. 

Another priest influenced by the example of Arrandilla is also considering 
the matter of a break with Rome. He knows how severe have been the tempta- 
tions through which Senor Arrandilla has passed, how the Clericals have 
watched every step he has taken, and how he has been in constant danger of 
being poisoned by his enemies, and how when working as a day laborer he 
suffered from their taunts. It is a brave step for a man to take in the face of 
the price that must be paid. 


PERU DISTRICT 


Peru District includes all of Peru. Its regular circuits embrace a dozen cities 
and towns along the coast and the Transandean Railway of central Peru. The 
principal stations are at Lima and its port, Callao, and Tarma, over the Andes. 


Callao 


Callao (population, 31,000) is the principal seaport of Peru and the capital of 
the province of the same name. It is situated on the Callao Bay, 7 miles west of 
Lima, with which it is connected by rail. Callao is a modern city, with a spacious 
harbor, and is a center for great commercial activity. The manufacturing interests 
of Callao include the refining of sugar, work in lumber and iron, also the shops 
of the Central Railway of Peru. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 18o1. 

- Missionaries: Rev. Hays P. Archerd and Mrs. Archerd, Mr. Milton M. Long- 
shore, Mr. Merritt M. Thompson and Mrs. Thompson. Miss Anna B. Tourner (con- 
tract), Rev. James S. Willmarth (on furlough) and Mrs. Willmarth (on furlough). 
W. F. M. S.: Miss Helen Geiser. i 

Institutions: High School for Boys. W. F. M. S.: High School for Girls. 


Lima 


Lima (population, 140,000), the capital city of Peru, is situated on the Rimac 
River, seven miles from the port of Callao, and at the base of the Andes. The city 
has an excellent system of waterworks, several public squares, a number of hospitals, 
and very good stores. Its university, San Marcos, is the oldest on the Western 
continent, having been founded in 1551. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1891. The Church of England, 
the Seventh Day Adventists, and the Regions Beyond Missionary Union are at 
work in Lima. 

Missionaries: Rev. Thomas B. Wood (on furlough) and Mrs. Wood (on fur- 
lough). W. F. M. S.: Miss Elsie Wood (on furlough). 
aaah Tnsrirenicaty Bible Training School of Lima and Callao. W. F. M. S.: High 

chool. 


Tarma 


Tarma (population, 5,000) is located in a beautiful valley in the central high- 
lands of Peru. It is in the midst of a fertile agricultural district, and close to the 
great copper and coal mines, and is on the main artery of commerce with the 
Amazon country, whence come great quantities of sugar, rum, rubber, coffee, cocoa 
(from which cocaine is made), and some gold from placer mining. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1904. 

Missionaries: Rey. Clarence R. Snell and Mrs. Snell, Mr. Carl Nye Vance (on 
furlough) and Mrs. Vance (on furlough). 

Institutions: Tarma English Academy, 
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Hays P. Arcuerp, Superintendent 
The Fight for Religious Liberty 


The year 1913 has been an epochal year for Protestant missionary work 
in Peru. It has marked the beginning of the end of the long fight for religious 
liberty which was begun twenty-two years ago, when the Methodist Episcopal 
Church unfurled the standard of Evangelical Christianity in Callao in the face 
of a prejudiced and fanatical public. It has been a struggle carried on un- 
ceasingly and with steadily growing signs of victory. The influence of our 
schools and the character of our workers and converts during these twenty-two 
years have been marked factors in the breaking down of prejudice and hostility. 
Of late years these influences have been augmented and strengthened by those 
of the other Protestant mission bodies that have established themselves in 
this great and spiritually poverty-stricken section of South America. By a 
strange ordering of events, Dr. Thomas B. Wood, the man who has done more 
than any half dozen other individuals toward the winning of religious liberty, 
has been absent the greater part of the year on the first furlough he has taken 
in many years, and so has missed this particular campaign. 

In brief the history of the movement is as follows: A bill was introduced 
into the Peruvian Senate by one of the Senators, Dr. Bezada, to suppress the 
last part of Article 4 of the Constitution. It was quickly brought to considera- 
tion and approved on September 18, with only three votes against it. The 
Evangelical bodies had gotten into action early and instituted a campaign which 
resulted in the sending in of petitions from all parts of the Republic requesting 
the Senate to pass the measure. When that body so promptly responded, the 
clericals began to exert themselves and did their utmost to block the measure 
in the Chamber of Deputies. But their utter failure is shown in the fact that 
this chamber passed the bill on October 3, with only four opposing votes. 

Being a constitutional reform, the question must now lie over until next 
year. It needs to be reapproved then by the two bodies of the legislature and 
receive the president’s signature before becoming law. But there is such a 
strong public sentiment in favor of this reform, that there is little doubt as 
to the outcome. 


Temperance and Reform 


Not only in religious reform, but in social reform as well, Peru has taken 
a decided step forward. As a direct result of the Latin American- Medical 
Congress held in Lima in November, the chief executive of the Republic issued 
a decree making temperance teaching obligatory in the public schools of Peru. 
We rejoice in this as a means to aid in the establishment of the Kingdom of 
Christ in this. land. Although our work has felt keenly the absence of Dr. 
T. B. Wood, it has been able to carry forward successfully every department 
of the church activities. Senor Algorta, native pastor, did a magnificent work 
in behalf of the religious liberty measure by enlisting in its favor the most 
important labor union of the capital. He is continuing to use his influence with 
the workingmen in order to win them to evangelical Christianity. Senor Algorta 
has initiated Methodism into two new towns, distant from Lima a few hours’ 
ride by railroad. From one of these, Huaral, he presents a fine nucleus of 
members, and he expects to do the same by Huacho a year from now. 
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Work in Callao 

The English Church, Callao, gave a hearty welcome to its new pastor, 
W. O. Stuntz, who arrived in the middle of the year. By unceasing planning 
and laboring, Mr. Stuntz has brought to the English Church a new quickening 
of life and interest. 

The Spanish Church, Callao, has lost during the year, by actual count, one 
hundred members and active adherents, mostly by removal to other places, on 
account of scarcity of work in Callao; yet it is vigorous and full of enthusiasm, 
and Senor Vasquez, the pastor, is planning on increasing activities for next year. 

The Callao schools have never had a more prosperous year. The attendance 
has taxed the capacity of the school quarters, while the grade of work done 
has been such as to form a standing recommendation widely known and 
acknowledged. 

In Tarma, after a year and a half of bitter hostility, there has ensued a 
year of comparative peace which has resulted in a steady and material building 
up of the work of both church and school. It has been a victory worth while, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Snell are to be commended for their faith and steadfast- 
ness in riding out so bitter and protracted a storm of opposition. 


The Circuit Rider in Peru 


Senor La Cruz, pastor in Huancayo, has had a busy year and can show 
good results for his labors. He has intrenched himself firmly in the confidence 
of the people of Huancayo, and built up the church there in an encouraging 
manner. Moreover, he has made good use of the horse for whose purchase 
Bishop Stuntz so generously furnished the money. He has visited a con- 
siderable group of villages around Huancayo, and promises to report some 
interesting statistics from them a year from now. Moreover, he has opened 
up work in Oroya, where the Cerro de Pasco Ry. Co. (American) gives free 
use of the waiting room in their station, with seats and electric lights, as a 
temporary place for holding services. There is a greater demand for instruc- 
tion and preaching there than Senor La Cruz can adequately meet with all his 
other obligations. 

We are pleased to report a mission school in Huancayo, which was opened 
in September. Although starting so late in the school year (which runs from 
March to December in Peru) it has made a good record, and promises to be a 
strong educational center when it gets firmly established and properly equipped. 

Cerro de Pasco also has a new Methodist school which was opened in 
March. This school was under severe fire for a time from those who wished 
to see all education of the children under the control of the Roman clergy. 
But it held on and conquered, and has made a magnificent record. Senor 
Ribeiro, pastor in Cerro de Pasco, has been obliged to give a great deal of 
time to oversight of the school, which has prevented him doing much evangelistic 
work outside of Cerro de Pasco itself. Both he and his wife have labored 
devotedly in school and church, under circumstances at times exceedingly 
trying. 
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MEXICO CONFERENCE 


The Mexico Conference includes the republics of Mexico, with a population of 
15,000,000, and Central America. Thus far mission work has been established prin- 
cipally in the central and southern parts of Mexico, notably in the states of Gua- 
najuato, Hidalgo, Mexico, Morelos, Oaxaca, Puebla, Queretaro, Tlaxcala, and Vera 
Cruz, and in the Federal District. This part of Mexico is for the most part a high 
tableland interspersed by mountains. The climate is varied and fruits of all climes 
are grown. Agriculture and mining are the principal sources of wealth. The popu- 
lation is about 20 per cent white, 40 per cent Indians, and 40 per cent people of 
mixed blood. There are about thirty-seven indigenous languages and dialects in 
Mexico, but with the exception of a little work in Mexicano, Otomi, and Zapotec, 
Methodist work is carried on chiefly in Spanish, which is the dominant language, 
and in English. 

Methodist mission work was commenced by the Rev. William Butler in February, 
1873, and the Mexico Conference was organized January 15, 1885. 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


. Central District includes a number of cities and towns in the states of Guana- 
juato, Hidalgo, and Mexico, and in the Federal District. For fertility and mineral 
wealth this region is one of the most favored in the republic of Mexico. 


Mexico City 


Mexico City (population, 500,000) is the capital of the republic. It was founded 
by the Spanish in 1522, on the site of an ancient Aztec city in the center of the 
valley of Mexico, on a plateau 7,400 feet above sea level. It is beautifully situated. 
The inhabitants are chiefly full-blooded Indians and persons of mixed race, although 
there are 6,000 English-speaking people, and the English language is spoken in all 
the great commercial houses and hotels. The streets of the city are wide, and many 
of the buildings are of stone, including the public buildings. There are several 
attractive public squares and large suburban residences. The city is both the admin- 
istrative and commercial center of the republic and the terminal of almost all the 
Mexican railways. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1873. The headquarters of 
the mission are now here in a centrally located property. There are five Methodist 
congregations and two schools. Work is done in both Spanish and English. The 
Methodist Publishing House was established in 1878. Baptist, Presbyterian, and 
Episcopal missionaries are also at work here. 

Missionaries: Rev. John W. Butler and Mrs. Butler, Rev. Raymond A. Carhart 
and Mrs. Carhart, Rev. J P Hauser and Mrs. Hauser, Rev. Frank E. McGuire and 
Mrs. McGuire. W. F. M. S.: Misses Harriet L. Ayres (on furlough) Vernis Gelvin, 
Dora B. Gladen, Grace A. Hollister, Laura Temple. 

Institutions: Methodist Publishing House. W. F. M. S.: Sarah L. Keen College 
(for girls). 


MIRAFLORES DISTRICT 


Miraflores District includes the valley of ancient Tezcoco and the valley of 
Amecameca, both of which are in the state of Mexico, and a part of the state 
of Morelos. This territory extends from the region of perpetual snow to the rice 
and sugar fields of the tropics. The principal town of the district is the manufac- 
turing village of Miraflores, nesting in the foothills of the great volcano of Ixtaci- 


huati. i 5 
Methodist mission work was begun in Miraflores in 1874. 


Now part of central district. 
Joun W. Butter, Superintendent 


The Huerta Coup 

In no year of our history has the Revolution caused more interruptions 
in the work of our mission than in 1913. The coup of last February here in 
the City of Mexico came upon us with warning and after ten days of con- 
stant siege the Madero administration had its tragic end in events which have 
been published far and near. Our properties here in the Capital suffered but 
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little and that was covered by insurance. That more damage was not done 
seems to us like a miracle, for shot and shell fell all about us during these 
terrible days and nights and a valuable property adjoining us on the south was 
almost destroyed. But more than this was the Merciful Providence over the 
lives of all the missionaries and native workers, not one of whom was injured, 
though in the discharge of pastoral labors it was mecessary to be on the 
streets frequently. There were, however, several killed and wounded among 
our members and friends. The Revolution has now lasted three years. It had 
for its primary object the overthrow of the administration of General Porfirio 
Diaz, who had held the reins of government over thirty years. That great 
things were done during that period no one can deny. The peace which pre- 
vailed through one entire generation was a great blessing, while the material 
development of the country was marvelous. Looking back we can only share 
the regret of those who were in power that more could not have been done 
for the education of the masses, and the sad fact faces us today that some 
eighty per cent of the people are still illiterate. Permanent peace and the 
advantages of true democracy can not be secured with such a preponderance 
of ignorance. As the legitimate fruit of ignorance is superstition the task 
becomes more difficult. The people of Mexico are not so much to be blamed 
as pitied, for the Roman Catholic Church has done but little during its four 
centuries of predominance to educate the masses, while the mixture of its 
forms and ceremonies with ancient pagan rites has done much to increase 
superstition, especially among the indigenous races, many of whom possess noble 
characteristics and are susceptible of remarkable development. 


Madero’s Dream of Social Uplift 


The revolutionary movement which broke out in 1910 had its inspiration 
in the dream of Francisco Madero. His dream was a good one. It called for 
the education of the masses and their participation in the administration of the 
government and in the resources of their native land. Had the people who 
gathered around him in the early days of his success been honestly actuated by 
his ideals so that they could have developed him into the strong leader which 
the circumstances demanded the outcome would have been different. Yet, not- 
withstanding his untimely and tragic end, Francisco Madero did not dream in 
vain. Others have had similar dreams and “the dream has been told.” As a 
result the people at large are thinking and talking and reaching out for better 
things as never before. As far as political parties are concerned the people 
are divided. They may follow different leaders, but all seem to claim an am- 
bition for some kind of improved condition for the masses. No matter what 
we may think of methods nor how we may lament much that is going on, 
every man with whom one talks seems to believe that sooner or later a better 
day is coming to Mexico. 


A Methodist Preacher Held for Ransom 


The disturbances thus far have been most serious in the Northern States 
and outside of the ten tragic days here in Mexico City in February, 1913, the 
riot in Pachuca in May, 1911, and in Puebla in November preceding, nothing 
very serious has happened in the more important centers of our mission ter- 
ritory. The rural districts suffered somewhat. In the State of Puebla, Pascual 
Espinoza, one of our older ministers, was captured one Sunday morning by a 
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band of insurgents and demand made upon him for $1,000. The poor preacher 
could only truthfully declare that he did not possess the cash or the power to 
raise the sum named. He was then threatened with death and while being 
marched to the edge of the town to be shot some of his members on the 
way to church met the procession and seeing the dilemma of their pastor begged 
for time to take a collection. After a while they returned with $23 (Mexican) 
as the utmost that could be gathered in their poor parish. The insurgents 
accepted the money and let the preacher off. However, the episode was, to say 
the least, a novel preparation for Sunday services. 


In the Hands of the Zapatistas 


In the State of Mexico the Zapatistas assaulted Atlautla early one Sunday 
morning and among the many who suffered was our pastor, Petronilo Con- 
stantino, who with his wife and children had to give up about everything that 
they had except the clothes on their backs. But they were thankful to escape 
with their lives. ; 

Marauding bands here and there, under the guise of revolutionists, have 
terrified our workers repeatedly in some of the smaller towns and villages so 
that aggressive missionary work is much hindered. Even in the large towns 
there is a feeling of uncertainty abroad and among the men the fear of being 
conscripted into the army. Hence attendance upon evening services has fallen 
off in some places. 


After Peace—A Forward Movement 


But, after all, the conviction is growing upon us that when this present 
upheaval quiets down there will be a wonderful opportunity for our church in 
Mexico. Our educational, industrial, medical, publishing and evangelistic work 
should all be strengthened for a forward movement. The revolution which 
resulted in the separation of Church and State and the adoption of the Con- 
stitution of 1857 opened a wide door of opportunity in Mexico. But, unfortu- 
nately, we were not ready to enter in. The movement which resulted in the 
collapse of the French Intervention and, soon thereafter, of the promulgation 
of the Reform Laws in the early seventies, opened another door of oppor- 
tunity. But yet again we were far from ready to enter in in any worthy 
manner. Had we acted wisely in either case there would have been such an 
ingathering here as the church has rarely seen. To us it is quite evident that 
another superb opportunity is coming soon. Will we be ready? The Church 
at home must answer. 


Our Present Inadequate Force 

We have only nine men in the field as against twenty-five whom we should 
have. Of these one is a Medical Missionary, two are devoted to English- 
speaking work, one to publishing work, one to educational work, and four 
divide their time between evangelistic work and the duties of administration. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has nine missionaries and six 
foreign teachers in the field. Two of the former are devoted entirely to evan- 
gelistic work, while seven divide their time between educational, administrative, 
and church work. 


Our Territory and Workers 
Our territory is more compact than the territory of any of the larger 
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missions in the country. It extends from Leon, some 250 miles north of the 
national capital to Oaxaca, over 300 miles to the south, though it spreads to 
the east as far as the port of Vera Cruz and follows a second line southward 
toward the Tehuantepec Isthmus. It is spread over the Federal district and 
eight States. It is well established in the National capital and six State 
capitals. In each of the six Conference Districts are large evangelistic circuits 
of great promise, especially in the States of Hidalgo, Vera Cruz, Oaxaca, and 
Puebla. Our communicants now number 7,190 which, with 14,000 adherents, 
gives us a Methodist family of over 20,000. 


Educational Work 


We have a Theological School, three Normal Schools, one Industrial School, 
five boarding and fifty-four day schools, in all of which 4,617 children were 
enrolled this year. 


} Influencing National Education 


Our graduates are found in all the professions and many have risen to 
positions of distinction. Some twenty-five of these are employed in the public 
schools of the Federal District alone. One of our most successful teachers, 
Miss Juana Palacios, who won her Master’s Degree at Boston University, has 
recently been appointed directress of primary schools for the entire Federal 
District. One of our boys, who recently graduated in law, has been appointed 
Superintendent of Primary Schools, and the diplomas of any of our institutions 
are readily accepted by the government. 

Recently, Miss Laura Temple, of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
was appointed. by the Minister of Education as a member of the Superior 
Board of Education. She is the second foreigner so honored. 

Thus it will be seen how our educational work is growing in influence. 


The Ministry to the Sick 


The medical work consists of a hospital and a dispensary. To the former 
are admitted all classes of people, rich and poor alike, those with and those 
without religion. In the dispensary hundreds of people come for medical treat- 
ment and all hear the good news of salvation “without money and without 
price.” This good work has its lines throughout all the State of Guanajuato 
and its surgical operations, as well as hydropathic treatment, have drawn the 
attention of people from far beyond the State limits. 


Contact with Romanism and its Effect 


Roman Catholicism has taken on new activity, especially where Protestant- 
ism is established. In their more important churches they are beginning to 
preach, and in the large centers they are planting schools. The disturbed 
conditions have given the hierarchy opportunities for seeking influence, in some 
cases with success, but the public have been too alert to allow clericalism the 
power it seeks. Public sentiment is decidedly against reaction in this direction. 

Our workers, however, meet the old spirit of antagonism from Rome. In- 
tolerance is still the watchword wherever she predominates. The Bible will not 
be circulated if her priests can prevent it. Indeed during the past year we have 
known the Sacred Volume to be burned right here in the National Capital. 
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Comity and Cooperation 


The Methodist Episcopal Mission in Mexico stands for cooperation with all 
who are doing the Master’s work, and our relations are most cordial with all 
other Protestant bodies. With the Presbyterians we have twice adjusted ter- 
ritorial boundaries to the advantage of both missions. About two years ago 
we entered into similar arrangements with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, which has proven to be both fair and wise. We are now using the 
same Sunday school helps in common with both these churches. Within a few 
months nearly all the Protestant churches of Mexico will be using the same 
hymnal. This book is the result of three years of united study and it is now 
going through the presses of the American Tract Society. 

A union press, a union theological school, and one good, strong Protestant 
paper are among the things being discussed. The tendency in this direction 
here has rather been in advance of the authorization of our Home Boards, 
chiefly, perhaps, for lack of funds to finance our large plants. 

A united front with all factors of interdenominational irritation removed 
would immensely strengthen our hands and hasten the coming of the Kingdom 
in this beautiful country where a formal and idolatrous church has long en- 
couraged ignorance and superstition and its legitimate fruits are now sadly 
seen in political upheavals. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


The Eastern District includes a number of mission centers in the state of 
Hidalgo, with two circuits in the states of Mexico and Puebla. Part of the district 
is on the tableland, the remainder slopiag eastward toward the Gulf of Mexico. 
The principal occupations are mining and agriculture. The recent coming of the 
railroad into this section is opening up many towns for mission work. 

No other Mission Boards have workers in this district. 


Pachuca 


Pachuca (population, 5,000) is situated at an elevation of 7,800 feet above the 
sea, 56 miles northeast of Mexico City, in the southern part of the state of Hidalgo, 
of which it is the capital. It is connected with Mexico City by railroad and is one 
of the richest mining centers in the world. 

The Methodist Mission was established in 1873. Work is done both in Spanish 
and English. No other Mission Boards have workers in this piace 

Missionaries: Rev. Harry E. Morrow and Mrs. Morrow. W. F. M. S.: Misses 
Blanche Betz and Helen M. Hewitt. 

Institution: English Church. W. F. M. S.: Girls’ School. 


J P Hauser, Superintendent 

Work at Pachuca 

In the city of Pachuca we have an English congregation, a Mexican congre- 
gation, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society Girls’ School, and the boys’ 
day school. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society School continues to 
hold first place, we believe, among all the Woman’s Schools as to number of 
pupils enrolled. To accommodate the ever-increasing number of little folks 
the ladies rented an adjoining house, and still we are crowded. They have 
had an enrollment of over 700, with a daily attendance of more than 500. In 
August we had a very successful District Conference in Pachuca, attended 
by all the workers, and following that had a series of two weeks of special 
meetings in the Mexican Church, whose results were very noticeable in the 
addition to the membership and the quickened life of all. 
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The Rev. H. E. Morrow, pastor of the English congregation, has established 
services twice’ a month in the near-by mining camp of Real del Monte, where 
he has been well received. 


A Methodist Preacher in Jail 


In Tulancingo our work was interrupted for some time by the imprisonment 
of the pastor on false charges, but he employed the forty days he was in jail 
so well that he had more than seventy of the prisoners reading tracts and the 
New Testament and was able to reach some of them directly for Christ. Since 
his release he has secured the attendance at church of some of the families of 
the government employees, and the Watch Night Service this year was attended 
by forty people, whereas when the pastor began work the attendance was very 
small. 


Another Goes Into Exile 


On account of his political beliefs our pastor at Tezontepec had to leave his 
post in October, but before that time he had been able to get the work very well 
organized in this, his first, year on the circuit. A new school was established 
in Ixtlahuaca and the pastor visited nearly a dozen places where we could hold 
services later. This is an old circuit and used to have its fourteen preaching 
places. We hope some day to regain them all. 


Evangelizing the Country Districts 


During the month of April the pastor at Zacualtipan and the superintendent 
made a horseback trip through the mountain region known as La Huasteca. 
We held twenty-five services in two weeks, had over 800 people present, and 
traveled more than 300 miles. We visited fifteen different places and saw the 
possibility of establishing new work in this neighborhood, as at present there 
is no Protestant work being done besides our occasional visits. We found the 
people much more liberal and ready to receive our message than in the center 


of the country where they have been in larger contact with the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 


The Northern District is situated on the central tableland of the Republic, 
and comprises the states of Queretaro and*Guanajuato, in part, extending a distance 
of about 217 miles on either side of the line of the Mexican Central Railway, and 
part of the National Railway from the City of San Juan del Rio, in Queretaro, to 
Leon in Guanajuato. The district is composed of seven circuits and seventeen con- 
gregations. Mission work is conducted in important cities ranging in population 


from 12,000 to 110,000. This region is noteworthy for its strong adherence to the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


Guanajuato 


_ Guanajuato (population, 60,000) is the capital of the state of the same name. 
It is located 160 miles northwest of Mexico City, in a narrow valley or gulch on 
the Guanajuato River, at an altitude of 6,500 feet, in a very rich silver-mining 
region. It is said to have produced $1,600,000,000 in silver bullion, or about one 
fifth of the world’s present supply. The Mexican Central Railroad passes within ten . 
miles of the city. There are several large churches and handsome residences and 
beautiful public and private gardens. 

The Methodist Mission began its work in 1876. The Mexican congregation and 


one for English-speaking people are self-supporting. No other Mission Board has 
workers here. 
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_ Missionaries: Rev. Levi B. Salmans, M.D., and Mrs. Salmans. W. F. M. S.: 
Miss Effa M. Dunmore. 


_ _ Institutions: Good Samaritan Hospital. W. F. M. S.: Mary Ann Cox Memorial 
Girls’ School, Training School for Bible Women. 


I. D. Cuacoyan, Superintendent 


Our work as a whole has been greatly hindered by the revolution, but the 
workers have been faithful and reaped many sheaves for the Master. Celaya 
Circuit has seven preaching places, of which the most prosperous are Valle and 
Guaje. In the latter place the brethren have material ready for a chapel and 
are only waiting for further help in order to build the same. 


Guanajuato 


This historical mining center has two congregations known as Pardo and 
San Francisco, which the pastor cares for, as well as the mining camp of 
Peregrina. The circuit pays the entire salary of the pastor. The Sunday 
schools are flourishing. The medical work, in charge of Dr. L. B. Salmans, 
is a strong incentive to evangelization. The Juarez College of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society has had a prosperous year and is a great help in the 
life of the church. The boys’ day school has had a good enrollment. 


Queretaro 


The district superintendent has charge of the Queretaro Church as well as 
two other congregations. While this city is exceedingly priestly, the Christian 
work progresses daily more and more. The Methodist Institute, in charge of 
Dr. B. N. Velasco, is a powerful Christian influence, and like a city set on a hill 
that cannot be hid its good effects are felt everywhere. Twenty-three conver- 
sions are recorded in Queretaro, besides others in outside congregations. 

e 


Guanajuato Medical Work. Dr. L. B. Salmans, physician-in-charge. 
The Financial Problem 


The widespread influence of the work is manifestly increasing. Dr. Nicolas 
Jaime, a student whom we sent to the United States to study medicine a few 
years ago, graduated in Chicago and returned at the beginning of the year, 
taking up work with us. He carried on the work alone while we were in Europe 
for a little less than half the year. These changes of doctors and these vacations 
always cause a great descent in the income, so that we end up the year struggling 
with a great scarcity of money to pay our bills, and are working alone again, 
because the Missionary Society in November dropped out of the appropriation 
for 1914 the provision it had made in 1912 for the support of the second doctor. 

If the church at home could only appreciate the nature and importance of 
this branch of the work, and the way these pressures upon us tend to shorten 
our lives, wearing us out before our time, they would surely provide us a second 
doctor without these dreadful intermissions we have had during the last three 
or four years. 


General Lines of Work 


We graduated one more nurse during the past year, have continued the 
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publication of our health journal, and since our return from Europe have begun 
weekly lectures partly on our travels and partly on medical and health subjects. 
These we are illustrating with magic lantern views, and they are attracting the 
public in larger numbers than we have ever been able to reach before, and 
they will doubtless continue largely to the ends we are seeking, viz., the 
Christianization and uplift of this people. 


Methodist Boys’ School, Queretaro. B. N. Velasco, President 
The Purpose of the School 


The education which is given has for its supreme object the forming of a 
Christian and intelligent young manhood which will contribute to the evangeliza- 
tion of Mexico. While efforts are made to develop the students along every 
line, physical, intellectual, moral, and civic, special care is given to their religious 
training as we are trying to prepare future workers for the church. The 
Institute, with the aid of God, has been able to extend its influence throughout 
the whole republic through the many students who here have been educated 
and who at present are in different trades and professions. In this way the 
school is a permanent agency of active propaganda of the Gospel, since these 
same boys are messengers who carry the truths of Christianity to the different 
parts of the country. Special care is given to the education of the indigenous 
races, to the sons of our workers and boys from the families of our congre- 
gations. 

The enrollment of the year was ninety, of whom seventy-five were boarding 
pupils. All of these passed a satisfactory examination and fifteen were graduated 
since they had finished their respective courses. Notwithstanding the bad 
financial condition of the country on account of the revolution, the college 
received $4,600 (Mex.) in self-support from the students. There are two very 
urgent needs of this Institute: First: that repairs and improvements be made 
to the building; some of the roofs must be renewed and it is necessary to 
complete two of the classrooms so that the dormitories need not be used for 
recitation purposes. Second: We ought to increase the teaching force so that 
we may provide better for the different classes. 


OAXACA DISTRICT 


Oaxaca District includes a number of mission centers in the state of Oaxaca, 
which gave to Mexico such statesmen and reformers as Juarez, Diaz, and Matias 
Romeo. The region is made up of fertile, well-watered valleys and forest-clad 
hills. The climate is temperate and said to be the most even in the country. This 
is one of the richest mining sections in the republic. The city of Oaxaca, capital 
of the state, has about 30,000 inhabitants. Zaachila, one of our centers, was formerly 
the capital of the ancient Zapotec empire, and the descendants of the last reigning 
emperor are now members of our church. 

Methodist Episcopal mission work was begun in 1888, when the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South relinquished its work in this region. 


Epuarpo ZAPATA, Superintendent 
A Devastated Parish 


We are in the throes of the Revolution. Here in the state of Oaxaca we 
do not now hear the cannon’s roar and the rifle’s fusillade, but we see on every 
hand the dreadful effects of war, the fields not cultivated for lack of workers; 
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the mining activities paralyzed; prices of articles of prime necessity” exceed- 
ingly high and our people suffering untold miseries through lack of money. 


The Clericals and the Revolution 


In addition, the Clerical Party, which never sleeps, but is always watching 
for the opportunity to satisfy its hunger for money and power, is trying to 
make the people believe that the present state of things which our country is 
suffering is due to impious Liberalism and demoniacal Protestantism. More- 
over, since there are many who have forgotten to fulfill their duties to the 
Holy Mother Church in the giving of tithes and first fruits, they say that 
nothing else could happen than the punishment of the Revolution, which will 
not cease until all return so that the just wrath of the “Most Holy Virgin 
Mary of Solitude and of the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar” be placated. 
This same party, in order to belittle Protestantism, does not cease to use its 
papers to calumniate it. Probably this was the same reason why, in the month 
of August when I was away from the state, my wife was taken by the secret 
police to the authorities on the pretense that they wished to investigate if she 
were the wife of the revolutionist, Emiliano Zapata. 

Without doubt Romanism, given the liberties it is enjoying at present and 
taking advantage of the ignorance and superstition of our people, is making 
great efforts to secure again that which in 1857 was taken away from it by 
the immortal Juarez when he proclaimed the Reform Laws, that is to say, 
dominion over conscience, the slavery of thought, the union of the Church 
and State, and the ownership of property and public riches. 


Evangelical Christianity Denounced 


Recently this state of Oaxaca was visited by*a group of Romanist mis- 
sionaries who, when they arrived at the towns where we have Protestant work, 
preached that Protestantism is the doctrine of demons and a sect which is 
anti-patriotic and full of immorality. In some places some of the more fanatical 
families withdrew their/children from our schools, preferring that they should 
remain without instruction, but “blessed” and that they should not attend 
Protestant schools “where their innocent souls would be condemned.” Such 
was their work in the circuits of Nazareno, Huitzo, and Tenango, where we 
have had such hard work to establish the Gospel. 


Revolt Against Romanism 


The results were different in the extensive circuit of San Inez del Rio, 
which is located in the heart of the Mixteca Mountains. All these congrega- 
tions are composed of indigenous Mixtecans, an intelligent race, which is 
receiving with joy the good news of Jesus. There are two places known as 
Rancho del Aguila and Rancho del Ora where the brethren are working en- 
thusiastically to build their respective churches and houses for the preacher or 
school teacher. In this same town of Santa Inez del Rio the people, seeing 
that the authorities did nothing in their favor last year, but everything for the 
priests, have just elected new officers, and all of these are Protestants, of 
whom the Catholics themselves say that they are good and progressive people. 
Our day school here is greatly appreciated and Sunday services are well at- 
tended. With what great pleasure would these brethren receive our bishops 
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when théy come to Mexico could they make a visit among these fertile and 
rich mountains. If we had more funds to sustain more workers we believe that 
the Kingdom of God would advance rapidly among the Mixteca Indians, since 
we have received invitations from many towns which desire to have the work 
of the Methodist Church established in their midst. 


Mining and Self-support 

We were obliged to close for a short time the work on the circuit of 
Taviche, since the mines have closed down, and naturally the people have 
moved elsewhere. Our work there was completely sustained by local offerings, 
since the principal men of the mining companies and the leading families. con- 
tributed monthly to the support of the school. God grant that the condition 
of things may soon become better so that we may reopen our work here. 


Needs of Oaxaca 


The circuit of Oaxaca is demanding urgently the construction of a church 
worthy of this historical city, and the establishing of two boarding schools, 
one for boys and the other for girls. We are constantly receiving from near 
and far requests that we receive boys and girls as boarding pupils, with the 
offer that all necessary expenses be met, but we are sorry to refuse such, since 
we have neither the place, funds, nor workers. This city is not only the capital 
of the State, but the ecclesiastical capital of this region, since Archbishop 
Guillow, one of the most intelligent and richest of the prelates of the Roman 
Church, lives here. The magnificent Catholic temples cause our humble meet- 
ing house, where scarcely two hundred persons can be accommodated, to be 
lost to view. Next to the chapel is the pastoral home, which is in a most 
ruinous condition. When we shall be the possessors of a good church and 
schools, as just referred to, we believe that the Gospel will make its beneficent 
power felt in all social classes of the city. 


ORIZABA DISTRICT 


Orizaba District includes a number of mission centers in the state of Vera 
Cruz, and one center in the state of Oaxaca. The climate of the region is hot, and 
during the hotter months unhealthy. The Vera Cruz and Pacific Railway passes 
through the heart of this district on its way to Tehuantepec, where it makes connec- 
tion for Central America. The people are not fanatical, but, on the contrary, seem 
ready to receive the truth. 


Orizaba 


Orizaba (population, 40,000) is a quaint town, situated in a valley in the western 
part of the state of Vera Cruz. Its altitude is 4,200 feet. It is the best market in 
the republic for tropical fruits. From here are made immense shipments of coffee 
to the United States and Europe. 

Missionaries: Rev, Frederic F. Wolfe and Mrs. Wolfe. 

F. F. Worre, Superintendent 


The Territory 


This district bears the name of the lofty volcano Orizaba, called by the 
Indians Citlaltapetyl, or Hill of the Star. The city of Orizaba, which nestles 
among the foothills some twenty-five miles from the snow-capped summit, is 
the head of this district, which extends eastward from here to the Gulf of 
Mexico, which it touches at a point near the great port of Vera Cruz, and 
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southward to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, where an open field invites us to 
extend our work. 


Life of the People 


This coast region is the garden land of the nation. Here numerous sugar 
plantations extend back from the banks of great rivers, while farther from 
the water are fine grazing lands. All kinds of tropical fruit abound. The 
people are for the most part pacific and industrious as industry exists here. 
Many of them own their own homes and a little plot of ground and when 
left alone contentedly attend to their daily tasks, visit, smoke, and attend the 
cock fights and bull fights, and occasionally attend mass and go to confession, 
and always attend to baptizing the babies and burying the dead in conformity 
with the rites of the Roman Catholic Church. The majority of them are 
liberal in their theology, what little they have, and receive with gladness any 
effort to aid them, and they especially appreciate the good schools which we 
have established among them, realizing the need of educating their children and 
the difficulty of securing the advantages of education from which they them- 
selves have been debarred in most cases. The people are ready to do all they 
can to secure and maintain schools, and in several places they have promised 
to erect a building for school and church purposes and pay half or more of 
the teacher’s wages if we will only send them some one to conduct the school. 
One town offering these inducements was entered last year at an expense of 
$100, and the results for the year were splendid. The self-support has been 
increased this year and the work will doubtless be self-supporting within a few 
years. 


Impact on Young Life 


The day school is the entering wedge and where once firmly established 
proves the means of evangelizing the village or community. The Sunday schools 
and the Junior League are in active operation wherever the day schools are 
opened, and these, together with the Bible study and Christian hymns in daily 
use, provide the moral and spiritual, as well as the mental training needed, 
and the people are not more deficient in one of these qualities than in another. 
Thus our Christian schools are endeavoring more than any other force in 
existence to make of Mexico a quiet and prosperous nation, for ignorance and 
lack of morality are the causes of the present unrest and strife. 

On account of the peaceful nature of the majority of the people in this 
section the Revolution has not greatly interfered with our work, but bandits 
compelled us to close two of our schools temporarily and we are hoping that 
they will not be troubled again. 


Development at Orizaba 


In Orizaba we have taken a step forward this year by dividing the school 
into two, one for boys and one for girls. The boys’ school has begun operations 
‘with nearly as many scholars enrolled as were found in the mixed school last 
year, and the girls’ school, under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
has prospects of developing into a boarding school in a few years. Indeed the 
logical development of this work is to have boarding schools for both sexes in 
this city, to train workers for this low coast section, as the workers from the 
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central plateau fear the coast on account of health reasons and the coast people 
do not readily send their children to the cold tableland where all our schools 
above the sixth grade are now located. We are hoping and praying that this 
development may not long be deferred. The work in the native congregation here 
is most encouraging, both in numerical results and in the spiritual growth of the 
members. 


Pushing Romanism to Higher Levels 


In another important center, Tuxtepec, a county seat, the Catholic Church 
has put forth tremendous efforts to develop schools as good as ours, realizing 
that they would completely lose their hold in this place unless they put forth 
all their energies. The seed of Protestantism has been well sown here and 
we shall continue to push the work, rejoicing that we have been able to excite 
dormant Catholicism to do her best for those whom she has so long steadily 
neglected and defrauded of their rights and privileges. 

In spite of the war there has been a slight increase in self-support for the 
past year. Of still greater importance we note the deepening and growth of the 
spiritual life, in which we greatly rejoice. Our native workers have heroically 
contended against the many difficulties about them and are deserving of great 
praise for their faithfulness and efficient labor. 


PUEBLA DISTRICT 


Puebla District occupies geographically the center of the Mexico Conference 
and embraces the states of Puebla and Tlaxcala, and a portion of the state of 
Morelos. The altitude of the district varies between 3,000 and 7,500 feet above 
sea level. The region is very fertile and agriculture is the chief industry, although 
there is considerable mining. The many mountain streams furnish power for a large 
number of cotton and woolen mills. The mountain towns are pleading for Methodist 
services. 


Puebla 


Puebla (population, 100,000) is the capital of the state of the same name, and 
is 7,300 feet above sea level. The city was founded in 1531, and is one of the 
most attractive cities in Mexico, a characteristic feature of its architecture being 
the use of glazed and colored tiles. Five railroads enter the city. It is an important 
center of the Roman Catholic Church. . Ms 

Methodist mission work was begun in 1874, in the face of intense opposition, 
and the lives of the missionaries were threatened frequently. The first service 
was held under the protection of soldiers. Now there are two Methodist churches 
for Mexicans and an English congregation. The new building of the Mexican 
Methodist Institute for boys cost $80,000 (gold), and is said to be the finest school 
building in the country. There are preparatory, commercial, normal, and theological 
departments. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society school for girls, which occu- 
pies a half a block in the center of the city, has a commanding influence in all the 
southern part of the republic. Mission work is carried on also by the Baptists. 

Missionaries: Rey. Harry A. Bassett and Mrs. Bassett (on furlough), Rev. Frank- 
lin Lawyer and Mrs. Lawyer, Rev. Frederick A. Lendrum and Mrs. Lendrum. W. F. 
Mt = “pee Lois J. Hartung, Kathryne M. Johnson, Kathryn B. Kyser, and Carrie 

. Purdy. 
a BS ee One: Mexican Methodist Institute. W. F. M. S.: Normal School for 
irls. 


Puebla Institute 


The president, Rev. P. F. Valderrama, makes the following statement: 

Notwithstanding the difficulties caused by the war which devastates the 
country, we have had a prosperous year in the Puebla Institute, for we enrolled 
134 boarding pupils and 108 day pupils. We received as self-support $18,000, 
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although this sum would probably be larger if we could collect all the outstanding 
accounts with the school. . 

Because of the illness of the president, Rev. H. A. Bassett, dean of the 
theological department, and vice-president of the Institute, had charge of the 
institution for seven months. Although this brother spent much time in the 
classroom, he attended, as far as possible, to the management of the institution 
and the spiritual welfare of the students. To this end several religious services 
were held in the school and conferences were given by several of the professors 
twice a month, Sunday afternoons, to the boarding pupils. We think that we 
certainly have had a year of blessings, notwithstanding, we repeat, the difficulties — 
through which the nation is passing. 
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For Church Building 
and Repairing 


For Other 
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430 


10762 
7395 


Local Purposes 
Total Contributions 
on the Field 


16 
150 
291 

30 

$2700 
[3002 
180 
385 
103 
30 

50 
12182)52657 


5198 40741 


* Property of North American Academy. 
{ Loan of Board to the Building Committee. 


t Local income ($2,400) from tuition in North American Academy is included. 
|| Includes $2,400, local income from fees in Crandon Institute of W. F. M. Society. 
Tn drawing out School Statistics of North American Academy and Crandon Institute, seventh to tenth grades inclusive have been 
taken as being of “High School” grade, lower grades being Elementary. 
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STATISTICS OF CHI 


(According to Minutes of Confe 


All sums of money are in pesos (1 peso = $0.365). For equivaler 


gz 
eelas| | 8) es 2 2| | |e 
sales 3/4ie) 2 2 Bal fesidl |_| 8 
8 ele pel &| #|2| 8 g 8 Sia Sle] [els 
22/8 del ‘e(e| 3/5 2/2 | 3 lslel 2/82 lelalgl 
CIRCUIT OR STATION ASS alg 3 € 2 3 : | e\3 z ale: eevee § 
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glS\2el3| 2| Sisls| | 2 | Be] 8) 21318 lelel slewlslelels 
SIFISSI5| 6/5/62) S| A leh] Al 6 1215 lalz| Ss eae laizie 
Bolivia District 
Nua PA SDBMISN vo eee. <.0 oe 6] 7 1 44, 15) 659 1} 10 
@achabambarwnc ce crs cme «it: UA ~ ate sil. veleo 1! 10 
Central District 
Gonquembo rn... cme vere Fal bs 2) 2 47) 30) 77 1 4 E- 
RSONGTIR Seti sarercidss avers ears ole i 05674 Palle ie 4 = ey oe 3} 8}.. x 
WOvalleeracechaess cers corcorteskre vince A= wanes 1 1 38 Al, 2 a 
Quillota and Llay-Llay........ Bale ae 19 9} 28 1 i Wee ¥ 
Sa Felipe and Los Andes...... Ase ; BN 50| 34) 84 6} 712)... 4 
CAIRESEN SM, oe a eee traraea a 2 Shall Reeayell) 2» Fee Bz ae .. 
Wie DAUSISO « cxptens< Rumoen ss Speteon sts cles Hy 4 288) 182] 470 4 ie Tee a 
Santiago: First and Fourth Chs..|..|.. 1) 1 108} 74} 182 Tt 8). g 
6/10 te yt 58 30 88 Sa q 
aa 5 ae 38 58 96 Bi 
Magellan District 
| a rae Batata everclte se hoy : 126) 231) 357 3 
ES TLON VOSiayss cls niejelaye!=/sieiplelele/a welliere SOR vomale adn ake 
Northern District 
Aquas Blancas........20+-s+6+ pale § nth BO worl ee . 
paaeasta AREY ietatsrs aici setciateie ay allege ae 90 oe 19 q 
UAE ges verersicteis erase Bnatogares bal Ee a3 1 1 1 a - 
Iquique: Spanish............. bs ee 91] 35) 126 ae Ae, 
AEN iShs eo atelier cis. scepeie. se ae 4| 5 “2 Real Weecclll gets ze 4 
TRE CCRUCN Sn Seon Sans, Rea te ae bn 1 19 19] 38 ee 4 
Tacna and Arica............+- Sal Se 1 32; 18) 50 me 
Megillones fo. a.cisjaesine wie as os peli 1 231) 23) 46 1 
Southern District 
Angol and Traiguen........... Pallas 1 50 68} 118 ae 
Wolhpullimtin. comaeemanie + oe Brilidis 1 30} 30! 60 sie 
eee SPAnldhs|.. cemicle cee alae hes 126 78| 204 4 -, 
HAGA Sept oteh ciciaisttereisie as Pace! 15 4 19 Js } 
C@ura=Cautins.ye1.s2j10 «jel ti es sige Ne ak / 34} 56) 90 1 a 
Los Angeles and Mulchen...... ; ae a Be 48 ae 
ACE arate Ya saiccue) <faysic ffatatsiaiare-Voie ini waiters 5 54 be 
Nueva Imperial............... cailee 1 43) 47 90 ae 
MBICARUANO, oe eo seis eld eee ae 5 ad 58| 38 96 ee 
E enaiios. and Pitrufquen........ ee es eis 3 
WiC Ee ele a Ae 101| 103) 204 2 
NO Verto areleerenreidahe icicle 28 35 63 ai 
Total....... er een ay 30/43 1881] 1589] 3470 53 ca 
MAS tev CAT a areas asain 26134 1960! 1777| 3737 152 42 
STATISTICS OF NORTH AND) 
Ecuador District 
Giasivaciuillsessisetarcleterers 01s. <i ta/0i- lies |i 2} 68) 70 
MUNGO stare eieerereletarelalereterafetielesereirvallievellae 26; 106} 132 
- lan 2) 2 
‘anama: English.............|..].. oe 42 9 51 
PADIS (sexiest ercll a 4 26| 78] 104 
Peru District 
Callao: English............... 3|.3 ae 20 12" 82) d 
Spanish’: Pee cc Seance Bal a 1 47] 144) 191 J 


No. of Elementary Schools 


United States currency see statistical summary of Foreign Missions 
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2 Conrriputions or Tan CHURCH 
E ee | et a § p ‘S oN THE Fornian Freip 
oo s > bs = 
3) ol} 8 o 
a] | 2] 3/3/83) sel, | zelfs.| eee) § | 2 gle |z : 
a| 3 3 2m | sss] sss Fl a) > 8 
el 2|2/e/ 4/2 | 2ol2 | 32 |gs8/ee3) 4 | 8 Sle eel 
Z| 3 a/ 3/2 | Se Ss |S¢eiSeg| 3 |x So lae| §| 2 
3 a S| 8 5 g12 Ls ROS | sg ‘a @ Bie leer S| Es 
cS (= i Pla a = Ss 8 |OMs| 8a AG a Bm fe a| 83|s 5 Ao 
Be] & Ala! alo Bg fis 8 Ble .o|w8 FI =e Fs] 33 B| § 8 oF 
a a _ ae (oF ae sa eT aq Sgm| os 8 ERS Bd 36 BO iy 8a|/0 
S Sig S S|} ca] BF S| 88] 38x 3e.g a BQ |B-e/O8|/25/08/05] 48 
cS) S 5 s 6 | 63 8a s 25 | SS8|30.8 a gu | b4] 88 48 Bu] HS ge 
eS el at [AS Oj4s| ae |Sealeas| A | <8 (eS (falas esles| es 
375 3} 300 50] 1515 
a Noe ee gi 
1 68 1} 20000 10000 13] 1098 1118 
1} 130 1} 15000 5000 15| 1471 1492 
1 24 | 5500 2587 6} 303 313 
1 25 wane ia va 14] 467 484 
3 40 states eae 13} 270 286 
“"5| 255} 1} 180000 2000 ; “86| 3960 4086 
2} 125 1; 40000 2000 Rn 67| 2517 2612 
1 86 1 5500 as 156 15| 649 676 
1 52 1 1200 wees 30} 875 908 
2] 285 2) 18000 15000 20) 1484 1509 
3) 150 1} 25000 Oa58 62] 3602 3684 
1 25 1 3000 aed pt 2885 
1} 120 2} 50000 45] 2820 ma 
ithe 832i, ii} 23000 “430 20) 652 682 
2 40 1} 12000 fone 76| 1024 1127 
1 50 aia a 10) 1310 1330 
3} 80 1} 12000 1000 Heel, Petes Ab 
1 51 | A8GA ise 4) 100 116 
3 S13] «soc Bem 535 55| 1948 2063 
1 62 Bee Hee 21) 2117 2263 
1) 104 1 3000 2000 20) 250 280 
2 OO) oes cork Pans 13) 601 614 
1 OO), Poss ncn 10) 375 390 
3| 158 be Sasa 35] 680 745 
Ave ASI Foe sees pete 42) 619 686 
5] 380 3} 17000 15000 96) 1882 2048 
2 65 1 4000 1000 23) 705 743 
vee 3} 3500 ay 73] 990 1103 
5) 128 on eres a eage 68} 455 573 
62} 3406 25) 367700 80587 aens 586 1002|34739| ...] .../36396 
63| 4528 29! 289900 33000| 170000 13200 1066)25594133115) 1636162464 
MISSION CONFERENCE, 1913 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1} 30 ae be Behe il ee ae: 
1} °80 
1; 102 1] 28000 
a 98 1 2500 
9] 266} 304 1 40 Bret 32) 150 191 
- 623, ge ied EE 1] 148 4000 11] 263 347 
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Peru District—Continued 
Cerro de Pasco. co 5. ictus se seal welly cate 1 25 " 7|. 
Chineka Alta Ss. 2 cn aces soe oes Al ulh Mes — 14 ceddl Vocal 
Huwancayo. sepa are 14 a 1}. 
[ELSA | Se eae a ah a AP es| ane 42 e.. Sati gate 
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MRO MMR itis Sot aise ts orate ai 6 
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LGR IVS ise ates ae ve if Wye sh 16 381 1 2) Oe - 
Wash Year: osc hs cece scout « Bl Pah hh 6 344 7 4] 13] 1 
The M. E Church has a schocl property in Callao, valued at $4,000, one 
STATISTICS OF MEXICO 
All sums of money are in Mexican dollars ($1 = 50 cents, gold). For equivalents ix 
Central District 
AmecaMeta, ...-20dcecereeees salle ee ol! 95 200 5}. 
WAR OLa Ie at kereystele pecareveres oro, 205 Pe lENs Hew) Mp 28 54 fail. 
CHCGIORDAR <5. oc atavsias + (Sie « « as, 2 52 141 p | 
GEICO SOLON =. S «chavs sharma s1 6 TEM cuadll cat eeetdl-ole 25 50) 4) 2)... 
ISIS fark gta daiae SRNR cosas te = Al elliseecel essa hiesadlirendlt ee 500 Ce 
IDSUE TEN [OE areas Ae ee balbaes AleraWerecilh oe Ace ballk << 9 50 Soler 
Pnbsid Ula. nok ols eles capi as lmeadll> = Ma es 30 100} 8 
Trinity and Allama......... Did2| 3h) -2) i Gh e207) 1500} 15} 29 1). Cie 
BrsfOres sae tet ee Oats tsafte cs Oe ns «| 41° 1] (b) 4) 2) 146 325 4 6 
Nextlalpan and Tequisquiac....|..|.. cae ad) Aloe 50 300 
Eastern District 
PR CAOLLA EY atavein ie pies aiearh be ctokereses kiaie 3a ee 50 210 ales = 
Pachuca: English............. tN seed ae ial Oh = 38t 500 8}.. Pe 
Mexican: Acayuca & El Chico 1) 2/10 5| 1) 148 1200 15}.. 1) 5) 4 
Real del Monte: «2. .05...00055 MME eee lucssla. eve bese 66 402) 43) > Bhp. 3 
BaAMVAGUBUIN 426 ac 6 c.cvuinee eure | as 1 30 270 2|\.. 
MCAOMLOPEOs sinintc ts ciaielevarere sjsu <1= elles es Ms 138 542 exiles 
FEMMANOIN ZO 5 pic = pele inieia cw ojo oe sal) 2 50 200; 1) 2).. 
BAMAMUDAN coc cin 'ajésoitse sw oiecatare « 1 58 670 4|.. 
Northern District 
Celaya and Salamanca......... Raho Ae Dh Slee 38 Olt ed) eagles 
Cueramero....... Weer acters: - allies sah US Ole 6 90 2\.. 
Guanajuato and Cireuit........ 217 -+| 2] 1) 204 850 5J.. 3) Time 
Leonjand Silao.s i605 cee veins Kathe as mally EO Ree 156)) 2h. salon me 
GBT ebAl kaa. statreersrieetsyousheicisrecaee a |e 1 61 150} 1) 2).. 1} 2 
Oaxaca District 
(COTGAIEN Tiare che Aare tn ee ee Sale 53 250 3 
BS CiivaMMeCalCO nites aamincrays wc a 56 200; 2} 8 
NEB ee tetaiiy (os No eae sinensis nek 134 640} 12) 20 
MAVACHUAD reir erA Ad metic a So arteie' Balas 53 200) .: 1 
INAZUTENO dae bccraie Sioa sulsiasin sce calige 135 500} 18} 30 
OAXACA iae.s «1c Sytboppbaqcene Kellen 30 356] 4} 10 
Santa Inez del Rio 96 360} ..| 10 
PU ELVICHOyieiahs ai stere cele o:2h0 3 200 
Tenango. . palin 19 80 4 
VC CESS itr aco de Simone toe Jeli 50 307 1 
Orizaba District 
AGUILAR A rei cis en. Ries eel ca na close 1 aa. 80 
PAUBACATIN :Y, 4: cte ie aiesdBie nts wcstievos 1 48 110 
TUS bUSCOR. isc sine hatte eee cleats Ae 13 60 


ISSION CONFERENCE, 1913—Continued 
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room of which is temporarily used as a chapel! for the Spanish congregation. 
CONFERENCE, 1913 
United States currency see statistical summary of Foreign Missions 
: 100; 100 4) 120 4} 10500 8 150) 221 
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1 40 40 A! 25 Seb: 5 12 35 192 
2 50 50 1} 131 aie 4 8 ..| 140] 247 
3 95 95 4 78 i 1200) «.. 6 15 25) 95 341 
1 31 31 i 58 i 200 1 100 ees) doe ssi] 388 108 
1 47 47 1y 45 2 200} ... i 5 10 437} 25 617 
i 45 45 gq! 76 1 §000 2} 20000 15 21 ..| 218 472 
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1 25 25 1 19 maretliw feels bd Bal barat: 35 675 
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STATISTICS OF MEXICO! 
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2415/41 ale! 2 aS) a i | 3 18.8\als : 
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Orizaba District—Continued 
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Wexicantt ten tte ans catrces pale 1 Ns a | 42} 40) 82 200; 9} 5 
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Puebla District 
JMG TARS I 2 See Sea eae te sii 2 Pe 17 39 56 100 
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Norts.—The Publishing House issued 5,059,000 pages of religious literature. 
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No. of Teachers in same 
No. of Pardes in same 
Total Under Instruction 
No. of Sabbath Schools 
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Benevolent Purposes 
For Support of the 
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and Repairing 
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ConTRIBUTIONS OF THH CHURCH 
on THE FornIGN F'ieLp 


Local Purposes 


43 
14 
45 


7553 
6664 


Total Contributions 
on the Field 


GENERAL DATA 


Treasurer’s Report and Appropriations for 1914. 
Memoirs Adopted by the Board. 

Annual Meetings in 1913. 

Missionaries by Missions and Conferences. 
Alphabetical List of Missionaries. 

Changes Among Missionaries, 1913. 

Recruits of the Board of Foreign Missions, 1913. 
Retired Missionaries of the Board. 

In Memoriam. 

Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Summary of Statistics of the Foreign Missions. 
Statistics of Medical Mission Work, 1913. 
Appropriations to Foreign Missions, 1905-1914. 
Finances of the Missionary Society, 1819-1906. 
Finances of the Board, 1907-1913. 

Summary of Statistics. 

Lists of Patrons and Honorary Life Managers. 
Charter, Constitution, and By-Laws. 


Order of Business, Board Meetings. 
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TREASURERS’ REPORT 


TO THE GENERAL COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING OCTOBER 31, 1913 


Receipts from Conferences and Missions 


From Nov. 1, | From Nov. 1, From Nov. 1, 
1910, to 1911, to 1912, to 
Oct, 31, 1911 Oct. 31, 1912 Oct, 31, 1913 
PRIOR ots Wate SS digs Stak tse 8 « $388 00 $402 00 $458 00 
giana Minmon oc, .... i siecase ees e es. 64 00 155 00 157 00 
ATONE, Weslo bs a Wiceeto cma: «hin. « dea oie) 1,148 40 1,304 00 
PASICAIIBAS eae r whe cSt kets esac Shoe ok 645 00 615 50 538 00 
UNTO REe  hS o O ea 573 00 524 00 436 00 
PA TERINELGH . Saren Pegi ce ai Oe Tate. 5.5 BE 50 00 36 00 
Austria-Hungary Mission Conference... . 43 20 58 40 59 20 
LATS Sine Re ae SS eee? ree 1,834 60 1,371 00 
PS RIGOCE. eeey tore ot) eRe oes Sei os: 29,956 19 29,864 00 26,801 92 
[B\aritian Pe let? ete a can eres nee a Serre 315 40 126 66 95 00 
Black iliss Mossion «4 <2). dees ene ake 271 70 365 00 393 00 
SEU CEG PS Seart. drach a. © ough Sere. te 8 eta 232 00 
ebide Hidge-A tlantics . ./.'. sc). sae dels os 249 00 
ORA DRY tert nitkag o Sosape ts ae te oe i} 388 09 66 38 
Bulgaria Mission.Conference........... 101 14 
Burma Mission Conference............ | 56 80 51 67 64 29 
NREL QUTIED Seed dae ls < eic falas 6 « Seles 8,412 86 1238 22 11,452 32 
Reaktornis (German. 26 s!. cree ct. e « » 37 | 1,145 00 989 00 1,041 00 
element oA Taare. hic ek. bee eB ie 421 17 396 70 443 75 
euEral Chiieeee., 6.5 «cleus ietee clase Sts 602 75 
Miemirall Germativee Me o)io'eab ig owhete «03 ate 4,714 00 4,587 50 4,759 00 
Gen railings tas. os See es ee hee =e 16,071 75 16,772 55 14,349 77 
eniprad IN TSOUelan fr ec cee eek o icle ey 666 25 466 12 616 35 
@oentralNeway OLk. soe. 0: Sea steten oat od. 24,565 44 24,008 06 26,958 04 
Centra bine cede teers tates shes 2 os 21,152 78 21,214 28 
Central Pennsylvania: .....:.22..2.:-. 33,729 07 34,186 80 34,090 29 
Contra ETrOvINCESS a6 «cee ee tele sce 47 38 55 00 53 00 
Cenirabowedisheun« 2s ssp. <ess dna. ts 2,732 00 2,858 00 3,000 00 
Central Tennessee... 2.022.620 tee ees 380 00 345 00 357 00 
@hiea go) Germ praria cit ses1d eae «oslo ales 3,238 50 2,872 00 3,018 00 
(Cine ects t, SRS 6 scores Sc Oe Ses See 184 00 145 00 134 65 
Chinese WissiOMv ia > oak eae ie «ysis: 
(CENGIIGT Fis) ano Momaeen © One Bee ane 18,108 99 18,416 92 
(COLOTAD OR aE CANES GIS Oo sir BEE eds a Slane 12,140 08 11,565 32 13,033 65 
Galumbist buivierane © ac: tau ssaers flo oes 6,890 29 7,663 42 7,498 58 
PP aICOL fee MEAD © co wishe sPelot. resis cis 4,548 39 7,941 68 6,809 8 
WO GIA WAGs oster. Rete os cH Oss Ghatee! arse 2,486 50 2,009 10 3,624 00 
IW STTTTCKS egg ens Dice aan Lee 5 oe Opes 717 52 779 51 798 38 
TD eSHIVIOINES ssaptci seers = no) tak sacks sacle +) viel s 17,621 55 19,317 46 17,788 71 
MDeLLULG MR ee oes race a ened ars 7 ceciete ferels 18,802 57 18,162 44) 20,779 31 
East Central Africa Mission Conference. . 11 00 
ast: Germs ted. lers oo cia aaetiere saa o1- 2,649 00 2,457 00 3,004 00 
Bias HUN liTGbe age miciensye cheers Shae Bomeahic 2c oy ay. 1,956 80 1,603 22 1,675 22 
BY 
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From Noy. 1, From Nov. 1, | From Nov. 1, 
1910, to 1911, to 1912, to 

Oct. 31, 1911 Oct. 31, 1912 Oct. 31, 1913 
SUMO DION. eee Sc leiaahy ca atepste. a ier eeu ake ae $29,285 02 
Hasti@klahomase eee eke es. Sth. ae 839 00 
Magt Lennessee: pasa. tan caieerep ides ec 171 00 $427 00, $631 90 
astern South<America . sae. «aise vers 2 1,223 00 755 00 846 00 
Waster swedish)... assass «hee aeeno 1,485 00) 1,618 00 1,638 00 
EYI@s. «Gd evbgrav quae Menem ere TIM gate am 16,324 97; 18,315 83 17,703 00 
RCIreT A ING rere cectenet ag nace cea penta zee 585 83 590 48 
Finland and Saint Petersburg Miss. Conf. 721 36) j 
IDTIOS o.% nds RARE Sa BRios ADOT ble eure 401 45 331 00 368 00 
BOOChOWs. ate eos arene vette hie Ghat thd 138 28) 143 05 
France Mission Conference............ 25 00) 25 00 
CREMOSCC is. Gere gourd th sneer piauan a stapene a evens 24,253 92) 24,956 68 25,996 52 
GeOreideie cts cate & on oa ditenr ecu cu: Se 278 50) 332 00) 268 00 
(rT as oe, een eeceeetae, e sren sate rte es 1,063 26) 867 00) 1,046 90 
A Tenvy evi eV ISSIOTI te way nancies nnn aie eiest 101 00 
Tiny eg Wwialcir toy outers eas Gita attach rots Sx 36 79) 37 76 42 08 
FE QISUOM + cep POR Creme a Gea ecient sit antec Se 2,760 75 4,247 00 3,251 57 
Heh ORIEN peer Oeriewe Choe © ape rc teee te ttays-s 3,390 86 3,109 19 3,229 06 
UMA GTO SPiayathe a ty AUR emp OPS ears nic ae bes oer 23,029 35) 24,546 19) 24,560 90 
HL TTCLIAN Aik ates eee Toitancten cette Gta ence coer 17,386 09) 16,808 75 17,788 76 
Joss RRR Ae eminent, Bae cara cor Gace ONCE OR 11,416 81 11,742 00 11,948 00 
alteneMasstonamrr cats Meiers co eiee 49 54 54 25 207 00 
LGN ie pees Seiya nears elise chats b Oeste oe 320 00) 325 00) 363 00 
JSC CER nA a eee aE ei ce Sha ae 15,225 99| 14,659 50 14,757 63 
enti ckiy metewen ete cia sbeldereeress otoracoe adhe 1,494 50) 1,366 00 1,595 00 
IS Onea tanh. veka tas lt, Sectoral ogke sat 
SexIn SOU aie meas eae emia he ee $20 25 876 11 1,072 00 
Jb lei epee ec encore omtiets. cae: Sete 279 00 318 00 393 00 
NCO HAG, es eet hae eae sake soe eats brs, fone 216 20 338 40 171 65 
thie: Rockene. omer ae ceueeuaieabsc a Bees 334 50 336 00 320 00 
HC OUISI AD Wepre mince alerace a iaens oats Hades ae 999 84 538 00 870 75 
IY eho dies ato) cozs Sop Caer Cw Saale Pacatee 5,125 .25 3,854 25 3,628 66 
Malay Sidi. cited meee state omarce tas hate 633 00 214 05 
IMIEST CO Meek forges ener ca one see coe te oe 434 00 408 00 384 00 
UNL GIFEEEN aT: ake: cout alge BS <6 Mees i a 22,842 81 22,580 69 22,858 47 
INIDTESOUA wren atone ein, marc ee cane vine 6,133 67 6,146 76 6,447 00 
IVETASISEID Dicnueten ene cee gah ee eA kt 576 45 1,039 90 754 00 
IMMSSOUITI Wem ts ieee, areas ea ators care 5,875 85 6,018 45 6,094 00 
ICTR TEs O88 Glccete oC teed aoe tae aes 2,197 52 2,101 90 2,082 41 
INGDRASKay ster genet ict ae aid ite em anenare va ot 11,112 05 10,609 16 18,857 76 
Nevada, MiISsIOIfensascivnatee ere ete e ache oh 582 00 632 00 632 00 
New. Hingland w-.04 Geen ame ace 15,488 04 17,014 54 16,847 84 
New England Southern............... 9,242 96 9,611 50 9,746 31 
INGWnELamM PSIG oe we te ne ee ae eee oie 4,100 00 4,160 50 4,292 26 
ING ie CrseV ian eee pemreerhetta oon 15,311 12 14,8385 54 14,758 50 
New Mexico English Mission.......... 1,083 00 999 50 997 00 
New Mexico Spanish Mission Conf...... 179 00 105 00 145 00 
INVGSUARY/OLK:, aa; Soaroet tities ee ee cee ne, eae 25,879 93 23,495 25 22,734 26 
iINewR VOL Hastneae nearer ie weet aee 28,338 62 27,767 05 28,547 02 
INE WE Cass, Gaetan cit a ete eee aed ah arte 26,878 938 25,286 88 26,707 19 
North Africa Mission Conference. ...... 
North Andes Mission Conference....... 55 00 57 00 
NormnuCarolinas” . ot ntieaeiee Eaten Sekai 233 00 476 25 118 25 
Norun GC hin are eet om salen eam 954 42 


INGUt ny DAK OUS).n Gre ciere deterrence ores 3,754 53 4,879 00 5,006 87 
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BNGIE Germany Y hosts, chs cc le hertec ss 
ALOBUN MUNCIE ee sei oitc sada oe Oar vn ce 
LA RN TEN OUR, | Agi Sta 5, ane 


INGUIN Gbrashe Wo 6 lec ee ics eh 
INI SAO AE ce |” ae 


Northern Minnesota. ..........0...... 
Nomnhern New YORK: . 5 ..cs0sc. coke wees 


RECROD Uae Se A Ghd eng as atloe ens 4 


LGR SW gee ee eee ee ee ee 
Pacific Japanese Mission.............. 
Pacific Swedish Mission Conference..... 
EM OUSINIPUE Votan v3) ats eicnelct al evstel hate ate he" 
Bain ppane USINDOS ous h c's cetaelccas. setae 
TESTS) ST ig er eee ne 
POM VIGO WISSION'S «4 pon os scn oe ce ks 
Puget Sound..... ee Wigs Serres avines © 
GES LGC Ee, Lo, Be ae ae ee 
TOSTRING PETIT ee At ee CB AN Oe ee 
ReMi OhMSHRIVED. oc. castes cs ceet- 
Serpe FOP 5 Aceh Genmeene Sere Ge get Ae See 
aint Meese GeTIMNAN. 5. .'... 0 f- searee ne as 
Savannah....... Mid Re nhs UY ieee Reber Be 
Seprail an Cit ag) Fi elas oe Se ee a a oe 
Doutmepiorida Mission... .s00 << + 
SOMBTAGEDMAM eps <..i40c ahd bard's s cleale on 
SULIT TEINS ae aoieia ip ae nego aoe aoe 
SOVETTSH EY LEGGSN AVS: ga i Re ee ae 
pouthern California. 6.2063 0.hele.s 0% 
Southern German... geass ese os ee ses 
po nerne bilinoise eters. octe ce a eated 2 o%s 
Southern Swedish Mission Conference. . . 
DBouphwest Kansas. . 24.006 seeesesese ss 
Shia abe 8b oi CR eae oP 


Beagrie tevsitiene opdeorstits Grou ls chats fides 
DUO, eae A SITES BGS See Ait retry Cerne ae: 
WopertOw teeth ce Once cies lage cose 
Upper Mississippi. <8. os. Ser to 
OAM INSSIOM ewe ames euder mauinteioreies)e, 2 
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From Nov. 1, | From Nov. 1, From Nov. 1, 
1910, to 1911, to 1912, to 
Oct. 31, 1911 Oct. 31, 1912 Oct. 31, 1913 
$1,139 12} $1,273 76] $1,722 06 
361 72 714 97 
21,687 48 21,137 78 22,220 62 
852 00 868 77 1,067 00 
4,900 77 5,011 51 
11,412 98 
42,901 16 46,252 30 
2,059 50 2,153 00 2,313 00 
6,051 85 6,744 49 7,601 47 
11,661 00) 12,149 07/ 18,039 76 
1,113 00 1,235 00 1,353 00 
2,336 00 2,730 50 2,767 50 
344 O07 144 75 
11,624 50 11,848 61 12,346 26 
16,267 66 17,807 37 17,967 84 
6,734 42 5,286 63 5,602 95 
669 00 714 65 856 00 
1,001 34 1,034 95 1,064 25 
2,881 00 2,316 50 2,392 00 
17,150 99 18,303 16 20,704 15 
8,787 88 5,292 01 5,667 16 
6,552 00 7,939 28 8,058 53 
100 00 168 00 168 00 
896 00 929 00 971 70 
390 00 390 00 500 00 
645 00 702 00 625 00 
36,016 32 33,425 54 34,938 11 
36 00 
34,363 80 35,411 71 38,262 98 
116 00 61 00 
9,034 15 9,367 75 10,218 31 
27,962 37 28,362 79 29,431 78 
118 40 287 46 
1,092 12 1,121 90 1,293 00 
18,318 74 10,910 89 9,514 99 
3,459 50 3,396 50 3,347 24 
409 00 413 00 334 00 
2,676 64 2,001 25 2,229 00 
79 30 75 00 
1,315 24 1,375 65 1,491 20 
121 40 124 11 149 43 
10,781 13 9,954 00 10,330 59 
23,080 37 27,627 47 25,257 83 
1,644 00 1,640 50 1,807 00 
8,182 61 11,205 85 10,506 00 
728 00 
17,208 82 14,697 30 13,609 25 
4,009 41) 4,117 20 4,025 80 
2,055 45 2,068 35 1,249 00 
158 00 407 00 393 65 
905 45 507 00 1,091 00 
21,794 66 22,025 68 21,442 94 
16,796 02 18,927 27 18,558 71 
634 40 781 00 886 00 
758 00 643 00 660 00 
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From Nov. 1, From Nov. 1, | From Nov. 1, 
1910, to 1911, to 1912, to 
Oct. 31, 1911 Oct. 31, 1912 Oct. 31, 1913 
Vermont: pat ere ae Sp able died ene $3,086 52 $3,679 80 $3,121 00 
WiSShin gtOM ates teicis 6 Petrie ns «eee 2,628 00 2,305 50 2,383 00 
West Central Africa Mission Conference 27 00 4 00 35 00 
West China Mission Conference....... 192 09 
WeestsGornidn a. % ts 3 i) ealads (eit ae ns 5,549 00 6,257 35 4,948 50 
West Nebrsiskains ie. ca sree tee hie 3,325 00 2,980 50 
Vien OIG aaah c ite aitie c aetavee ad Grea ote 38,151 00 
Westie Oxas 1am dy. Si). sole eniackneteuo nce 981 00 1,032 45 1,194 00 
Wiestry Inginig&hi st bs aye snipe Mette ase 11,955 84 12,693 70 14,010 11 
Wiest aVViscorsimeys S004 or. piiid sitet ss 5,911 43 7,424 63 6,477 00 
Western Norwegian-Danish........... 468 00 624 00 639 00 
Wester S wedisliat ec... setaacimeces si 1,639 00 1,667 00 1,650 00 
WalmnairyetOnAtg nee cic ale ei eke mimeo cle 14,321 00 14,126 50 14,572 05 
WHECONSIIL wei tey siege -ar-aenele Manet ete sot. 9,797 32 8,820 33 9,038 70 
IWionnin gs See cis SNe a Ge ee a 19,008 75 17,923 00 17,738 78 
Mivoming MISSiOn an + iriure ave Ate <2 897 00 976 00 1,083 70 
Wotan aR ag Tay darren a ee ele one $1,040,215 66,$1,046,113 51'$1,060,824 00 


RECAPITULATION OF REGULAR RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
FOR 1913 


Regular Receipts 


Conference Collections 


$1,060,824 00 


Bapsed Annuity Hunds cess eres. oo ctw s ao teierd omic aston bel sore nee 13,972 47 
J BRET OLENA Gos sea ir eee RO, AR, desloge bald aie aie pero > 2 68,863 20 
Miscellaneous Receipts: 
Contributions direct to the Treasury. ................ $8,575 89 
RAN SANG lig Pach Nie. os Go te Emre nce Sen MERE” ear aan Ret Arts os Re 5,233 84 
a a 
Total-Resular Recetptsace sassy cc oe biome om oat ce ete $1,157,469 40 
Regular Disbursements 
PARIS Gta ELUM BAL Voth So cate: Sete Bes Sia cle cio fe gee tener er tenet of orate tea eee $5,987 14 
Bengals tetanses cretkciy o.« lentes, Satie eign ao are Se eee 16,888 61 
BOLL Ia ay ae crten Seley Bisa cb che aUALal es Pate 3 okies hokac eo on eae 3,976 76 
IBODAD SY seis rene eka bes civic PNA cient dees eoonncele og eS gran ck Ct ee 25,876 54 
WS WALA as, n aPh eee is Neive, ccclc eet Seah Ne nacs. ts o's Cea, oe er eS 10,985 42 
UB TEI Be, Aa scsereaa een ca eit cls egefey spay epeleng s,s Sen cue eho oleate ae reer 11,328 32 
Central Chin a.. ayyot. sci eatde iin ds to ato en ee 40,485 14 
Central: Provinces) ry «.0ctts MEAG cee ie ce ee eee 22,123 70 
CMG). io asa thee chee esi HSE Os cc, ea Sita ae ne, re 26,625 17 
China (General Editorial, Educational, and Publishing Work)....... 7,075 00 
Denmarls lo asakisb oi Sots Wee saa vie Sones ak one Sete oo ae 7,670 14 


East Central Africa (including = ctgimt ge $7,010.88, and Rhodesia, 


$9,058 . 18) 


16,069 06 


@ O° ei \a) e\re) eis) ofa ia) wire, ¢ al’! 69s) -e sas 6 & Subs 6cb)b bb bl eb) SOUS 6) Ks. (6) 19) (ol aioli 
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Na a Sg ee Sane Oe $41,099 64 
mer Math AMOHeRyeeror. ee. Pees eee eae bas ieee aves. 53,283 68 
Ng Oe ee 8,659 03 
a ae et eM eee, Ll ee Wa ow Cig ue aa ves ea 33,122 14 
LINEAR Sg INE ecole screen Act eo 9,261 70 
Germany (Martin Mission Institute)... ............ 0c. cee s cece ees 1,000 00 
Hed ORE t VRC ER Pee ea ek RENAL e ce aele re kaemdere oad 15,371 15 
Oe ee ee ee 59,040 10 
BSEE SS Slag og ay A aby ay & Ce a 6,857 92 
oor eco st, eh ect ihe aE ale accel i 42,174 30 
LUPO AS Sen, “ey Sst RG ee 18,031 03 
NULSDSE SIRS . tes ener cemeteries fae ce A oc gn 31,655 86 
LERIGO LEON rT ah oe Secdek ok c ase ees Birra athe cote estate ’ 62,908 07 
ENOC UM ER AINOR artis eis Ge SUM r Os ee dears ee Jew ONE ee TR 3 8,352 00 
North Andes (including Panama, $2,319.87, and Peru, $16,933.93). . 19,253 80 
MERC INEM Se Soe Re Me Pe nc, ae Se ektate mcastevasnrg alte Be 50,764 03 
(SEES IOS SEES Rs ne conn en OR ae eee ae 15,000 00 
BSNS ree TNA Mrs ede, PUR ee tar Scie febolain abWGr a's die o: Pas ial'sians «ie dias a4 71,079 30 
TCE NRF LUNG ENS 2S snes toceuer Oe SOR RRS RO CRC SORIA 38,462 96 
LS DIAV ES FirineS evial el Sieyoror io SS SSC A RS SP ese la 12,149 88 
LTRS EGOS es Soe ROR © oo) aoe eS, a ak oe Ree te 33,981 44 
TEXTE SPIB SS. 5 9 no.0.0 8:6 Sets SOI ASSUMES ee 5,653 13 
‘SUNWIERv GEYAEDONAW eens. <P Sreg -aa OO Poca Se aS SAC ee ne 16,591 44 
SS OUTIL, EARS TD cocaees| Sona cd cca AS ea Sore ue dn Sait 29,340 24 
STU Rrwie Jed ah ae ete ica Oe aie Serer te eee mera ae ae he lk 14,261 52 
SOE. & SARe ote yer sibs c cio aac ROR cen ea ne ne A 6,098 31 
West Central Africa (including Angola, $9,041.85, and Madeira Is- 

[ERG DEN V/AE GO eeais san Rigel eons aii ia Aree rene teteas 13,116 45 
les Ohare Contre er Secchi Seca rciccicanwe a See ee: 19,577 30 
WSR OOD: 9 ches whens ire pretreat leah 2 RR See ira 23,483 41 
Incidental Needs of the Missions ($23,797.23, charged to Mission 

LNDEDTTTNI) hacen 2c ee ears ORE Ne 1,901 84 
Allowances for Retired Missionaries, Widows, and Orphans.......... 23,600 00 

ToulMOisbursements for Missions's..0.4. 0+ .<00. 625.66 <a> $980,172 67 
ead CSU TBE INCL MIME a nen wees a tena tyre Pees oral, coal sist api 6 bolas wv ws Bers, o.58 16,860 40 
Young People’s Work ees of Missionary Education)....... 6,748 89 
(Bele SCOre ALLC Si. een eneMaetn, ee ahearts ts eeete tate Saethyteat 22, djcuh wal Stace Ss 6,693 92 
iG lowe OL KGreneae terete 2 ene ing ace whaler ienstauk es arg SOINbina a tyeawe saa 4,565 17 
ep AL cMeN totem COM were aw ins ais). cofhhe. ctotatc ins hatte late. 2h) elobeleleta) ore atsincg 10,494 29 
LT CONS CCLELATICS MEE ee Erte. ce ate PON eee als jae Ri te ¢ 21,000 00 
Office and General Committee Expenses. ..........2..0 00 eee eee eee 28,226 27 
Mascellanecoush HM xpeMses erat: mises fie tae + ssltenky Seite tel gle y areas oe 16,670 47 
interest, lent, andy breasurer Ss Oficelcds:. si). peiiel da oe ss elee ys a ve 17,529 29 

Potalehesular Disbursements... 21. s es ees oss seas seo as $1,108,961 37 
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COMBINED STATEMENT OF REGULAR RECEIPTS AND DISBURSE- 
MENTS AND SPECIAL GIFTS FOR 1913 


Summary of Regular Receipts and Disbursements 


Receipts from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913.............. $1,157,469 40 
Disbursements from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913......... 1,108,961 37 
Receipts in excess of Disbursements.............++++++eee0- $48,508 03 
Statement of Debt 
Treasupysin Get WNOVeMmber i, 1 OL 21-13 sarees sists c'e: ee stern a ehaiaclst als Bi $138,361 29 
Applied from Debt and Emergency Fund............... $1,365 OL 
Receipts in excess of Disbursements..............-..+-5 48,508 03 
———— 49,873 04 
Treasury in debt November 1, 1913..............0eeeeeeees $88,488 25 
Summary of Special Gifts 
Balanceron hand November 1y 19U2-)-%0 > 222 ac cen ls ame ote eee atte $24,203 24 
Receipts from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913.............. 325,058 78 
$349,262 02 
Disbursements from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913......... 332,640 95 
Balance Special Gifts on hand November 1, 1913............ $16,621 07 
Combined Receipts 
Regular Receipts from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913....... $1,157,469 40 


Special Gifts Receipts from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913... 325,058 78 


Peal chet eee tee ite ed ve at ht lp es $1,482,528 18 


Combined Disbursements 
Regular Disbursements from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913. .$1,108,961 37 
Special Gifts disbursed from November 1, 1912, to October 31, 1913.. 332,640 95 


Total: Pay Rit Bogie ie. US a ae, Oe $1,441,602 32 


FOR CONVENIENCE OF COMPARISON 


ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS (IN PART, 1912) 


Emergencies in the Missions 
Sundry special grants for Outgoing and Homecoming Expenses of Mis- 


slonanes: and: theinfamilies S422. onetrdeaals va ate etme pe eee $18,196 80 
Sundry other special grants to Missionarie and their families for salaries 
—otherwise unprovided for—rent, ete... . 2.02... cee ses esecceese 10,186 80 


Sundry special grants to Missions (for repairs, $9,508.50); other prop- 
erty expenses ($857.50); Immediate Financial relief to University of 
Peking ($2,500); expenses caused by rebellion in China ($4,007.32); 
and otherismaller items($3;482) in. ameter ee oe ane eee 20,355 32 


Total (all charged to the respective Missions)................. $48,738 92 
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Incidental Needs of the Missions 
Sundry special grants for Outgoing and Homecoming Expenses of Mis- 


PemBmnIOd BMG TOME sOtaiOa eC atin. diclnicn s sisted vaveocadwiads did be $5,545 48 
Sundry other special allowances to Missionaries and their families. ..... 8,883 74 


Sundry special grants to Missions for Property expenses ($1,581.27); 
Furniture ($550); to inclose our property in Puebla ($3,575); Interest 
on Bombay Vernacular Property Debt ($2,000); the work at Bastar 
($900); Sanitarium expenses ($800); Repairs ($2, 220); and other 


items—alll under $1,000—($3,559.56). 0. cc ced cs ceee cece pies 15,185 83 
PEQUALeaT Seti atmyllGsIONSs & Gal Gow ss Winns ces Gave cook’ $29,615 05 
Episcopal Visitation.............. te aac Mee ita te fais ste ora 3,408 93 
Cablegrams ($724.50) and expenses incurred in examination of candi- 
HEN GS: (CTR URC UY igs baat om alae A atk iG MS, hae’ taetes MOLES ean A 1,332 99 


Total (including $29,615.05 charged to the respective Missions). $34,356 97 


Publication Fund 
World-Wide Missions, including cost of 


JEEVES? sate is edpes rah 2 rege alae cara a age a $2,722 88 
ALUN EIENRCS oiiaue nige ie ie Cette GOR Sad Me Ie eS 848 87 
Prommworica), . Br 29h bares Pe ZRD ek 2% _ 1,686 47 
RMR RISIMO BLOM Ain 2 rs he em Rie tod is Pts ome tse ee 2,017 23 
WVEailivic’.. Sabet. ee, SIMO coh Lia ae:.5 872 05 
GHOAGOL ee te eee ett nes oleae wa ee. 830 61 
ROTM GCTIAS tie ee 8g ots feys  otore has a ire ashe 243 23 
Refund under the contract for advertising.... 2,580 37 
$11,751 71 
Less receipts from subscriptions............. $859 39 
ANCACVEPtISIN Oe epee waa Syagtcke tune alee ts 2,572 97 
; 3,432 36 
é $8,319 35 
World-Wide Missions—Clerical Work............-2. cee cece eee ees $1,164 00 


Missionary Editor’s Office: Salaries ($4,617.00) and other items ($13.84) 4,630 84 
Literature Department: 


PLEAS Rea MPP c ok eae Microt se kh shes) © een 8 ars $874 64 
Postage....... ORR, OLMIS a EG Roach 599 50 
Tracts and other supplies.................- 476 81 
iba O}Mecise Ren cia ad Sd Ae Be 106 17 
$2,057 12 
i i BS SAVORS Metatohe 1. 53 
Less receipts from sales of literature........:... = EOF 68 ebb 
Literature Department—Clerical Work. ..............0. eee eee eee eee 1,142 00 
ALTON iss tagle o Soa ace oe edt bos Deron gO moo cn ian one ann 2,427 83 
PA WOE USTED TS re ea crim a cri egehe Ab eibpaiaes ds pi aipl-isitseiedis welbley biota. « 2,167 47 


TGSHSIL, @o.din cuts GAO OSS bn 0S Aid Gibto Onctan.0lg Cite as Ce Or Rates $21,207 08 
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Office and General Committee Expenses 


Salaries of bookkeepers, stenographers, etc. ............0+eeceeeerees $16,690 61 
Supplies: Printing, stationery, blank books, etc...........-...++++++- 2,142 83 
General Committee expenses 101134 aut dates scutes oe «onion orale stare 4,681 87 
Total eta sik ore od, Seve te Gra chee rd. oti ene alae teat eee $23,515 31 
Less income: from bequest of Oliver Hoyt: ov .0% 229-2) «sue needs name 400 00 
PEO UBLL Sir, ests fo ropehro scant ke cA tals To Tete Sheed wackchoans Con rer MRO rete (ete eNotes ene eee ca $23,115 31 


Miscellaneous Expenses 


Our share of the cost of supporting certain Anglo-American churches in 


Various parts of the goreign: field S22 o > usm eee oie eee $282 00 
Collections Printing ta. tava cie oetas eer Belen ake eG oii $434 16 
POSTERS, Riczeal BE. domnetee Le ee RS NS Che sees ae 281 06 
Traveling Expenses to Conventions, etc............... 300 48 
Expenses of Relief and Reinforcement Commission...... 6,505 63 
Sundrydotbervexpenses aciyeeir-raers <i teeme teteet eee 588 81 
xchangelon (Cheeks: tiy.1-stsin.cnie acre eet ater ane ees 570 O01 
—————_, 9,680M5 
Interest paid ($23,654.22); less Interest received ($14,508.20)......... 9,146 02 
Conference visitation by secretaries and other representatives of the : 
ETO L bus Deaton Cee chines Gio CO etn AER Mera nO ate, Ree 1,966 67 


Administration: postage ($926.10); auditing accounts ($400); office 
furniture ($339.65); telegrams, printing, and other expenses ($1,- 


PEO IPLO)e che Rs PR Get AA RUA eae Abst ns A apc Rad SS eras C 2,906 O1 
Rem Ge ceed atoeo Goce nin 3 & tke AR ee ee ee ee 4,875 25 
PO baN ng onsle ayshetstee eee A Genelec os cts be ce ober Ree oe nee a $27,856 10 


ANALYSIS OF DISBURSEMENTS (IN PART, 1913) 


Emergencies in the Missions 


Sundry special grants for Outgoing and Homecoming Expenses of Mis- 


sionaries, and their familieswesar seas see ee eee eee ee oe eee $15,811 07 
Sundry other special grants to Missionaries and their families, for salaries 
—otherwise unprovided for—rent, etc...........-.-ceeeeeeeeeeee 7,531 02 


Sundry special grants to Missions for repairs ($9,356.75); legal expenses 
defending members of our Church in Korea ($725); special allowance 
to Bengal to apply on debt ($631), to France Mission for indebtedness 
($1,200), to Central China for deficiencies in 1912 ($1,850), for Mis- 
sion in Zambeles Province, Philippine Islands ($550), and for sanitary 
system for the grounds of Reid Christian College, Lucknow, India 
($1,311.47), and other smaller items ($2,589.26)...............0.- 18,213 48 


Total (all charged to the respective Missions)...............-. $41,555 57 
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Incidental Needs of the Missions 


Sundry special grants for Outgoing and Homecoming Expenses of Mis- 

PEATIOS BDU COMIS TOM IO is ae. a) a vals oe ited av eds ccs aeies $3,708 57 
Sundry other special allowances to Missionaries and their families. ..... 6,326 73 
Sundry special grants to Missions for Property expenses ($2,262.53); 

Furniture ($869.64); to inclose our property at Puebla, Mexico 

($1,175); interest on the C. B. Ward property debt, India ($1,300); 

and Grant Road property debt ($1,150); for the debt Anglo-Chinese 

College, Foochow ($2,000) ; for West China Union University ($1,250); 

special relief for the Boys’ School at Rome ($751.12), and other items 


alliage s LOU0 tS 3003 oG4 re oe dure LEAN, Pek Pra leis  en 18,761.93 

‘(Lotalgcharved too Nissions aioe fe aes Lees a tae he Soa $23,797 23 
Cablegrams ($813.76) and expenses incurred in examination of candi- 

CERES (ELITR DOU hie 2 ey Rey re ge Or are a a 1,901 84 


Total (including $23,797.23) charged to the respective Missions. $25,699 07 


Publication Fund 


RATION ID BORE TS 85, Pe co uae nysye osleyspsyovagie sh ayy siGysie eve Bra ate aleleteus $4,696 00 
Literature: (printing, booklets, tracts, etc.)..... $2,389 57 
POSCAP Ore reece tee eek wie Sayan s 429 07 
AEYEPTOSSR LO oooe oye ee «ee a a, sialate al's 3s 200 22 
<a BHNGS, 15S) 
Less receipts from sale of Literature.................2.005 1,494 87 
1,523 99 
Lantern Slide Bureau: (Slides, negatives, prints, etc.)..............0.. 1,846 20 
DUA MEU ETEa EN OT SCVESS Geshe ce Bs cca cic NON eM Cees AON cna 889 32 
PA TAVT Sl tC EPOR GEMM c vetey Peete cee ore Ie Hl esl cle aieiey aches ovbis srs aye bbe le aie lose 2,309 91 
FA DDORLLOIINCHLS Mee wet Rey tt. tee os Prine a's soj0 sous 2%e ,shelief oxoue Sie. 3,185 21 
TBS ALAS Sooo atic. doPidic tito clths riche a EI REI IO Ca a rae 393 59 
ther suppiresane SUNGriesaee. eel tye ates eaves clare eaves cin le' octave 26.6 01 2,066 18 
TREE ot pos 5 Ses 5 cre ds othe RAO aoe co aa een oe $16,860 40 


Office and General Committee Expenses 


Salaries of bookkeepers, stenographers, etc... ..........0.0.eeeeeeees $22,761 96 
Supplies: Printing, stationery, blank books, etc...............+++44.. 2,724 08 
Generali Comunitteerexpenses el 912 brag sc. cistelacpsso teeters a cic e visie so 0 ole 3,140 23 

UNO obo S ooo can dos bn a qodthn He NOMIC Cold” Eee Aen at ane ae ee $28,626 27 


Less income from bequest of Oliver Hoyt...........-+.+-eseeeeeeeee 400 00 
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Miscellaneous Expenses 
Our share of the cost of supporting certain Anglo-American churches in 


Various parte-of the foreign fieldic 22. a.6 ce se aie me een. ume $300 00 
Collection: ‘Postager ss Sts ak Seva eprstneny. 29 aioe $623 42 
Traveling Expenses to Conventions, etc........ 2,020 51 
Exchange om Checks tiie. aes Wee tes a oe 537 07 
Sundry other expenses. 2.5. ..45....3..5.5 0% 1,161 24 

4,342 24 


Conference visitation by secretaries and other representatives of the 
Board sft eee .. POS RG neo 4h soereee wear be 2 peas 2,167. 57 
Administration: postage ($1,344.70); auditing accounts ($400); office 
furnishings ($3,387.75); typewriters ($695.25); one fourth expenses 
of alterations ($1,339.39); telegrams ($445.03); and other expenses 


($2,248 S04) Dee Ante biefeitra sh. Scie REID See SR A aU 9,860. 66 
Say PEE es Me ety Se See A Ahn, CLR CRTC CRIMI Och DeegD mies in oe $16,670 47 
Interest, Rent, and Treasurer’s Office 

ER OMb ree ape «cle Se erence cee, REP ees shai ctaV eae ay al Oaalhs eh ate Pe en $8,254 33 

Treasurers: Office (salaries) ss. Sener meters Peta» ce 3. oe ae ee oe 3,720 31 
IB STLASCL GS OF Ke a ekee.e hes ee Pg TS Neo Re ee eT $22,497 02 
hesstlnterestsreceived. + depesdec. suice seis ed dag ost cae sl 16,942 37 

5,554 65 

ERO t salts. «0 es ohana ciel Os Sclond Sook, 0 Role eras acts $17,529 29 


JOHN R. HUFF, Acting Treasurer. 
H. C. JENNINGS, Assistant Treasurer. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR {914 
I.—INDIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO MISSIONS 


(These appropriations are administered by the Board) 


1 Hmergencies in the Missions... ce cieei ese e ocumitilee’ $50,000 00 

. 2. Incidental Needs of the Missions. ................ce0ees 30,000 00 

3. Allowances for retired missionaries, widows, and orphans... 23,000 00 
Fe ee eae Cl obieiche inhi ches $103,000 


II.—DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS TO THE MISSION FIELDS 


Nore.—All appropriations are to be distributed by the Finance Committees of 
the respective Missions, with the concurrence of the presiding Bishops and the 
approval of the Board of Managers. In the distribution of appropriations, if, in the 
judgment of the Finance Committees of the respective Missions, the Bishops in 
charge and the Board of Managers, any part thereof can be applied to property, it 
may be done. 


DIVISION 1.—Eastern Asia 


1. Carma: (1) Foochow CONFERENCE... .......0200000000% $31,826 00 
(2eBiner wa CONBERENCE ©): Seni 4oeeire fk eset 14,988 00 
(8) CentraLt CuInA CONFERENCE (of which $3,300 

is for Nanking University). ...........4... 27,887 06 

(4) Kranest Misston CONFERENCE.............. 16,212 94 

(5) Norta Carmna CoNFERENCE..............00: 51,563 00 

(6) West Cutna Mission CONFERENCE.......... 27,207 00 

Haron: Paris bine ET OUSC orosecsagsun cache 2.81 8s) athe 6 1,500 00 

Palarveanderent fOr edlbons .% o..04-hte ad oft & pre 600 00 

Interest on loan to Publishing House......... 1,000 00 
Salary, rent, and traveling expenses of Secretary 

Of Board OL PIGUCAtION oe etysciae eres l= = oi 3,000 00 

“Raver | Stapod CG) aviah ak SHEE eRe re opens Eanes. oie. ARS rir $175,784 


2. Japan: (1) East JapaAN ConrerEence (of which $1,000 is 
for Aoyama Gakuin and $1,960 for Theologi- 


aE SCN OOM LG KAO) sent nypeteaa tee esl ae $42,169 00 
(2) West JAPAN CONFERENCE (of which $742 shall 
be applied to debt on Chinzei Gakuin)...... 22,392 00 
Interest on Publishing House Debt........... 3,000 00 
MotaltOM ApAne eo ARE ENE E ee eee os es Gd ee 67,561 
41,422 


Bee MORTAL CONRMRE NCH) etter ae stage Macha ales chas GTS aye aiinzs @ bee) ayeye 0 o's) ele 


Total for Hastern Asia ....... sexta coe iaeaine Greer - » $284,767 
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DIVISION 2.—Southern Asia 


1. Inpra: (1) Norra Inpia CoNFERENCE.........0-.00000- $66,941 00 
(2) Nortuwest Inp1A Conrerence (of which $4,000 
is for} Delhi sy aes Seer ae eee eer 38,262 00 
(3) Sours Inpra CONFERENCE. ...----0---+++00- 27,528 00 
(4) CenrrRaL PRovINCES CONFERENCE..........-. 19,993 00 
@)SBomMBAvEC ONMUIR MIN GH tacit ttre, setting os 27,129 00 
(G) -_BENGAT, CONTMREINOM: cata serie tee tore ie ee cute 14,579 00 
(7) Burma Mission CONFERENCE.............-- 12,432 00 
Total for India y 2c ids oo) Ree ae oe $206,864 
2. MaAnaysta: (1) MALAYSIA ‘CONFHERENCE........2..0+..:; $23,778 00 
(2) PuitippInr ISLANDS CONFERENCE......... 31,250 00 
VotalitordVialay sian 4c. #2 One eres oye 2 ene 55,028 
‘otal. for Southern Asia wry. on iev-ba date Mneeae cetalae $261,892 


DIVISION 3.—Africa 


mem OO be 


SS BHRTA CONF EREN CH sane ety bia Rice: aie cae ee oie $15,612 00 
. East Centrat Arrica Misston CONFERENCE............ 16,434 00 
. West Centra ArricA Mission CONFERENCE............ 13,389 00 
. Norta Arrica Mission CONFERENCE...............000- 9,834 00 
Total -for Africa. ihe: cer: ce vcrnteee a aa eee eee $55,269 
DIVISION 4.—South America 
1. Eastern SoutH AMERICA CONFERENCE.................. $54,180 00 
26 CHitm CONFERENCE Chiles sss o56 ee ees eee ieee $25,040 00 
Boliviars. 5 wean s 5,910 00 
Total for Chile Conference........ 30,950 00 
38. Norta Anprs Mission CONFERENCE: 
Ecuador and Peru........ $15,980 00 
1 ECT ae RN Aa on Src 3,800 00 
Total for North Andes Mission Conf. 19,780 00 
‘TLotalbior south sAmerica. 4. ene ee ee eee $104,860 


DIVISION 5.—Mexico 


Mexico ConFrerence (of which $1,000 gold shall be for the Dispensary 
andstlospitallat Guanajuato) ere ena een $60,996 
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DIVISION 6.—Europe 


1. AustrrA-HuNGARY Mission CONFERENCE............... $6,211 00 
2) Norra GmerMany CONFERENCE. 0.0.0... ccc nce cece 15,000 00 
3. SoutH GERMANY CONFERENCE..............0ceseeeeeee 18,000 00 
4. Martin Mission INSTITUTE... 2.2.0... .00 0 cee eee ees 1,000 00 
5: SWITZBRLAND CONPHRENCE. .......000 0.0 c cscs cews nes 7,000 00 
6. Norway ConFerEnceE: For the work........... $11,550 
Hone T bealogicalnschool duties i. causleits bey eon 500 
At disposal of resident Bishop............... 150 
Total for Norway..... Tree ee SelM eR Ses soe 12,200 00 
7. SWEDEN CONFERENCE: For the work........... $13,550 
For Theological School at Upsala, at disposal 
OLTEMGent Eshop: Scam sic ss. dacs aes 1,500 
ROMINTOCGt aor, ee ey ORE Ke Soe Soc 350 
BCA TORE Well Ree eN Ast sod bh dete Geax cute sine ie 15,400 00 
8. DENMARK CONFERENCE: For the work.......... $7,600 
For property in Copenhagen................ 2,000 
BE OU OLe ERINAL Kent t, wie eis aleve ded ad vein ey 9,600 00 
9. FINLAND CONFERENCE: For the work........... $6,850 
For Theological School, at disposal of resident 
PIANO s en tee eat is te bas haces ar 1,000 
Mo talktonsh inlaid even ete se oer avayc Joe Spenser 7,850 00 
ERE TR PIRS SAM TTECTONG.. fe cus cu narey yatucl «corti tr tO cane eusatustncioes 6,000 00 
11. Bunegarta Misston CONFERENCE, at disposal of resident 
ae en Ne Pcie. Oe coe. 11,200 00 
Poew iPad. Va CONFMRENCH Yo 45 08 a5. yAnkls s asisod ee oe SOO FE 54,278 00 
13. France Mission Conrerence (of which $2,000 is for 
CREWOIOIS re eet Sa ee tet al any anavevslsnacs Gua K's eer LOS 0000 
ee AUER POO PC ae ae eects dn wyavancn ci » kn op ey iajes0 , 500 00 
Ota ROR LULOD Cia ceteu we stots cobe lea, leone iat cette $174,339 


IiI.—_GENERAL EXPENSES 
1.—Expenses of Collection 


Cie Publication Lund sy..e Stas fe ost. eo Maen s See ew elelgs ard $19,000 00 
(2) Department of Missionary Education. .................. 6,750 00 
(8) Field Secretaries and Cooperation with Commission on 

INA COMME as Skit oes he ce oe rece ae tea anh alee 7,000 00 
COME GMO WHUpeW Ores toe te a fms iad tue Se eicee oe aielatel he Sa dials ohee’s 4,750 00 
(5) Department of Income, including Special Gifts, Station 

Plan, Parish Abroad, Annuities, ete... .2:......5.02.. 10,268 00 

= 847,768 
2.—Expenses of Administration 

alin @) flicenseChetaries gery ete Nee cS wkelater tans stoeenaieeey ssh ore.s epehs Fans $21,000 00 
(2) Office and General Committee Expenses..............-- 25,778 00 


46,778 
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3.—Miscellaneous ’ 
CE) Miscellanea: Gao. ce so cac e maucihtage ae oat eau teeter $10,000 00 


(2) Treasurer’s office, interest, and rent.............+------ 7,800 00 ei eal 
Motalitor General Fexpenses 4.2 «oe +71s, ana petals wie erie oar $112,346 
RECAPITULATION 
I. Inpirect ‘Appropriations TO Missrons (administered 
by tha Boardya do ic... eeurewartoiacn 4s peel ee 8 ra we Ane 
II. Direcr AppropriaTIONS TO THE Mission Frexps: 
CHIngss 0.3 Soe ee $175,784 
JAPA Aes oe 'cise ho SO Ae pee ate oe ors 67,561 
FR OTOS cw anaue ek A aes, ON I Coonan 4 41,422 
Tayi S Ree, ate ees ee Sohail anos ad ea Batol ence vege 206,864 
IMU SAUL Alc es ceyevepashstasmasurasy deere relent one ae ete 55,028 
CA EDC Ee rete rete Mee cea cK HL mci Rew ts, Pees (tai ag eee 55,269 
SouthwAmerica, gy sec wae nae cee cielo rhe tee 104,860 
IMVEXICO Pate 5 we cicieniia eles fe ora cichavnte omen tsy ace 60,996 
ROD GE Bre Alo. ee Se apneic eld sclera ers gates tie 174,339 
942,123 00 
MotaliionMissionsoe.ce ose co ete oe ee oo cee ek he. eae $1,045,123 
Ill. Genera EXPENSES: 
dixpenses or collection m=) sane arise ee ee $47,768 00 
IEIXPeCHSes Ol ACUMMISER AON ete. cre cists eee eters tele 46,778 00 
INiscellamcous: stants orceiet o sta tatie te) eater ears 17,800 00 
fRo¢altior: General Mxpensesi...4..acee eo des ca eer 112,346 
Grange Gtal p3ae eon ot ties os cei ale aaseianeet oe asic 6 eee $1,157,469 


SPECIAL GIFT APPROPRIATIONS 


WuereEas, The burden of cultivating special gifts in many of our missions is proving 
intolerable to the missionaries and they ought not to be compelled to spend so 
much of their energies in raising supplies for their own fields; and, 

Wuereas, These gifts, when invested in the current work of the missions, cannot 
cease without doing wreparable harm to the whole life of the mission; and, 

Wuereas, The General Conference has ordered (Paragraph 407, Section 2, Disci- 
pline of 1912) that the General Committee shall make supplemental appropria- 
tions for the work of the several missions of the average amount of special gifts 
received and applied in the previous three years, ‘‘such supplemental appropria- 
tions not to be paid, except as special gifts are received for the Missions”; 

THEREFORE, Br It Resotvep, That the General Committee of Foreign Missions 
request the Board carefully to ascertain the amount of special gifts received 
for the current work in each of our mission fields during the past three years, 
and that the Board be authorized to apply both designated and undesignated 
amounts as supplemental to these missions up to the average amount of special 
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- gifts recived for this purpose during the past three years, so far as this money 
can be secured from the donors. 


Wuereas, There are several missionaries regularly appointed by the Board de- 

_ pendent upon special gifts, which in many cases have a large degree of per- 
manency in expectation; 

Resotvep, That the Board be authorized in cases where a special gift missionary 
is supported from reasonably permanent sources to transfer his salary to the 
regular budget, which shall be increased by that amount. 


Wuerras, A large proportion of the income from special gifts is for the current 
work of our missions; and, 

Wuereas, Many of these gifts have a large degree of permanency in expectation; 

RESOLVED, That the Board be authorized in cases where there is a satisfactory 
financial guarantee to transfer such gifts and the work for which they provide 
to the regular budget. 
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MEMOIRS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD 


BISHOP THOMAS BOWMAN 


Few men in the history of our church have equaled the years which Bishop 
Thomas Bowman, long the senior vice-president of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, was privileged to devote to the Kingdom of our Lord and Master. Born 
in Pennsylvania in 1817, just two years before the Missionary Society came into 
existence, at the time of his death, March 3, 1914, he lacked only three years 
of completing a full century of life on this earth, a life which spanned the entire 
history of missionary enterprise in our own church and to which he was 
officially related through many years. Son of a Methodist stock which traces 
its beginning back to Asbury, he was the embodiment of the finest traditions of 

the church. 

Bishop Bowman was essentially an educator. He founded Dickinson 
Seminary, and later, as president of De Pauw University, opened that institution 
to women students. In 1864 he was elected chaplain of the United States Senate, 
serving for two years, and becoming a warm friend of Abraham Lincoln, whom 
he warned of the danger of assassination five days before that lamentable event 
occurred. Elected bishop in 1872, in the course of his official duties he made the 
tour of our mission stations throughout the world. It was in connection with 
his visit to China that Ah Hok, a rich Chinese merchant, contributed $10,000 
for the purchase of a site for the Anglo-Chinese college at Foochow. Nature 
and grace wonderfully fitted him for the duties of pastor and preacher. His 
presence was the embodiment of dignity, directness, sympathy, and tenderness, 
united with gracious benignant love. Those who were privileged to know him 
will never forget the charm of his beautiful Christian personality. 


BISHOP JOHN MORGAN WALDEN 


Bishop John Morgan Walden, widely known and universally beloved, passed 
away at Daytona, Florida, January 21, 1914, after an extraordinarily long and 
useful life. Born in Ohio eighty-three years ago, his early life was spent in a 
grapple with hardships and limitations which developed a sturdy independence 
and self-reliance that distinguished him in the positions of responsibility 
and high honor to which in later years he was called. Thrown upon his 
own resources as a lad, through toil and privation he acquired a thorough educa- 
tion, and in the days previous to. the Civil War served as a public school teacher, 
a member of the State Legislature, and State superintendent of education in 
Kansas. It was natural that he should throw himself into the fight against 
slavery and form one of those groups of men who, with Lincoln, brought in a 
new day for the colored man. He was always an unswerving’ friend of the 
Afro-American, and in the interests of the larger questions involved in the 
Civil War was privileged to serve as an officer in the Union Army and later 
as the corresponding secretary of an interdenominational society organized to 
aid the freedmen. This led to the founding by Bishop Walden and a group of 
men of the Freedmen’s Aid Society in 1866 and he served as its first secretary, 
an office which he held for two years. This was followed by his election 
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as publishing agent of the Western Methodist Book Concern in 1868. Sixteen 
years later, in 1884, the General Conference elected him to the office of bishop, 
and assigned him to the presidency of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

His election as bishop made him one of the vice-presidents of the Mission- 
ary Society and its successor, the Board of Foreign Missions, and a member 
of the General Missionary Committee, and to the performance of his duties he 
brought a dignity, a richness, and preparedness of mind, a wide outlook, and 
a sympathy of heart that made him both a welcome and influential member of 
our body. From 1889 to 1899 he visited for the purpose of Episcopal super- 
vision our fields in Mexico, South America, Eastern Asia, and Europe. He 
returned with a rich store of information and conviction concerning our foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

Vigilant, undaunted, always composed, a quiet but forceful figure in the 
forefront of advancing Christian enlightenment and evangelization for three- 
score years, he will abide in the memories of those that knew him and in the 
history of the church as one of our conspicuous personalities. He was the 
superb committee-man of recent years. He combined with a high native talent 
for business an encyclopedic knowledge of Methodist Episcopal affairs and an 
amazing grasp of details, an unswerving devotion to every duty, and a clear, 
practical mind. 


BARA SBS TUTTLE 
A MeEmorIAL MINUTE 


Mr. Ezra B. Tuttle was born in 1834 and would have reached the full 
fourscore years if he had lived a few days longer. He was of Dutch ancestry 
and as such was a member of the Holland Society. He was also a member 
of the Sons of the Revolution and several benevolent societies. For many 
years he was identified with coal and real estate interests in Brooklyn and also 
with important banking interests. He was a director of the Nassau Trust Com- 
pany and also a director and vice-president of the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, the second largest savings bank in Greater New York. In 1008 he 
became president of this bank, giving special attention to its affairs. Mr. 
Tuttle was a member of Saint John’s Church, Brooklyn, since its organization 
and has always been actively identified with its interests. He became a member 
of the Board of Managers of the Missionary Society in 1880 and of the Board 
of Foreign Missions in 1907, and for thirty-three years has served with un- 
swerving fidelity and conspicuous ability. The missionary interests of the 
church always had a large place in his thought and to them he gave much 
valuable time and effort. At the time of his death he was a member of three 
standing committees; namely, Finance, Nominations and Audits. It was in 
connection with the work of the Finance Committee and that of the Committee 
of Audits that he rendered very valuable service to the Board. A banker of 
long experience and training, he brought to the service of the Board wisdom and 
ability of a high order. His judgment was conservative and wise and he helped 
materially in maintaining the high standing which this Board has so long 
enjoyed. 

For thirty-three years he has gone in and out among us, a quiet, dignified 
figure, never aggressive but always marked by firmness. The confidence in 
which he was held by his fellow members of the Board is indicated by the 
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many times which he was sent as their representative to the General Missionary 
Committee. Mr. Tuttle was not given to much speaking in the meetings of the 
Board, but his judgments were always well considered and clearly expressed 
and where the principles of sound finance were involved his stand was always 
firm and unyielding. His place cannot be easily filled. 

The Board tenders to Mrs. Tuttle and family its deepest sympathy in the 
great bereavement through which they are passing. 


MINNE S. CORNELL 


Minne S. Cornell was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., April 6, 1854, and died in 
the same city November 7, 1913, at the age of fifty-nine. His parents were 
among the first members of the De Kalb Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Brooklyn, of which his father was treasurer for twenty-seven years. Mr. 
Cornell was a life-long Methodist, being converted in his boyhood in his father’s 
church, of which later he became an official member. He was for many years 
a leading official of the Sumner Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, from 
which he moved to Saint Mark’s Church in Flatbush, Brooklyn, and became 
like his father before him, the treasurer of the church. During all these years 
of official connection with the church, he was a faithful attendant of its 
services, a loyal supporter and wise counselor. He was always deeply inter- 
ested in all the causes of Methodism and a generous giver. And the church 
he loved and so loyally served honored him in many ways. 

In 1875 he married Miss Margaret J. McCormick and commenced home 
life that for thirty-eight years was a life of deepest affection and tenderest 
service. There was something of the sweet, unaffected manner of the child 
about him in his bearing toward his wife and children. He was a princely 
man, the tenderest of husbands, a most indulgent father, a genuine companion, 
the truest of friends and a consistent and loyal follower of his Lord. His 
going is like the extinguishing of a bright light—an inestimable loss to the 
church and an inexpressible grief to his loved ones and his friends. He leaves 
a widow, two sons and a wide circle of friends to mourn him, to miss him and 
to cherish his memory. 

For the past seven years he has been a member of this Board. He ‘never 
played a conspicuous part in the public activities of the Board and his voice 
was rarely heard in debate and discussion. But he was always faithful to the 
work assigned him, almost always to be found in his place and always deeply 
interested in the great work committed to this Board. At the battle of Lookout 
Mountain, in the brave, heroic charge which marked that engagement, a young 
soldier in the advancing column, fell mortally wounded half way up the slope. 
His comrades dashed on to the assault. On their return, after the victorious 
charge, they found him and placed water to his dying lips. With feeble voice 
he asked: “Is the flag on the enemy’s field?” When they told him that it was, 
he replied, “Then I helped put it there.” 

In the battle for God and His Kingdom, there are many who never reach 
a conspicuous place or attain to the honor of placing the flag on the conquered 
height; but, for all that, they “helped to put it there.” When some day the 
heathen strongholds are taken for God, Minne S. Cornell must be counted among 
those who helped to put it there. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Methodist Episcopal Church is maintaining foreign mission- 
aries in various non-Christian lands and in certain Roman Catholic 
and Greek Church lands, and assists in the support of the Methodist 
Episcopal churches which have been organized in certain Protestant 
countries of Europe. 

The missions in non-Christian lands are those in Africa, China, 
Japan, Korea, India, and Malaysia. 

The missions in Roman Catholic lands are those in South Amer- 
ica, Italy, France, Mexico, the Philippine Islands, and Madeira. 

The missions in Greek Church lands are in Bulgaria and Russia. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in America assists in the main- 
tenance of the Methodist Episcopal churches that have been organized 
in Germany, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Denmark, and Finland. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS IN 1953 


ANNUAL Muetings In 1913 
CONFERENCES AND MIssIoNs SEER EERE EERIE BisHop 
Place and Date 
PORCHOM Ge cece sac atest ee tssieaees Foochow, October 8.......cccccseesseeees Lewis. 
meh waa: Seka ines acide eee ea ees Hinghwa, October... de0 acne e sania hss Lewis. 
i Le i: a i a Nanking, November 12,.........000.0.0006 Lewis. 
INOrinIG hing eee tino snitch ve cates s Peking, September 10........0<s00e00e0e0- Lewis. 
IW iesh, NOMI een SK cha cetgarccielats abies oie Chungking, October. inccsescc cece ee screws Lewis. 
GSEOR oie eee chard ee oa “sete «Pee eA EA POSOU RU Seo waar cette Nagin renter Harris. 
NOCE ERITIACS Co. Abe sciss eisunale esses ee Shahjahanpur, February 20............... Warne. 
Norn wesy Maia. oe. Gactae scab statins oe Wipanks March: 614.) os sic see Sateen wees Warne. 
Daan Edel esa oe cs wake eee Hyderabad, December 11................. J. E. Robinson. 
Central Provinces s...1 02.22.02 coon eeu Jabalpur, Pebruary 26. ... 0.00.00. cece ec's J. W. Robinson. 
. Bombayiss oc. tee seek sooy. see ee Baroda, March’ 623 sescc oo ctecc cacsusesaeer J. W. Robinson. 
Bengal. cen, Saduaneeecoumane edisne oe Woop Ee bruaryaG natostcaciue se saie etc ners Warne. 
DESI, ARGS Gn SRO ADM MOOSE Sperm amen Rangoon, November.........00secssn0+rhs J. W. Robinson, 
fl CAE a PR ees rotan Roach ead ne Singapore, February 13...2./0. se s.0 sew ees J. E. Robinson 
Philippine Islands... .......2--.+s+00+>- Manilan January: 28) prt cis leurs siniecc/ss cenit Eveland. 
Re Ca SS nc) ai ile ne te Robertsport, POUTUARY G50. cee esha he Scott. 
Bast Central Arica sascha.) seems) < ON GeU naa Sens eesti ioral min rel orebes sia « Hartzell. 
West. Central Afmca.. 062.0555 ks es eee Quiongos, August 305 ..6.......000cees00% Hartzell. 
North AsmGares a eter yee siete sats. « Constantine, May 16.......cc0 00.0... ceewces Hartzell. 
Eastern South America.............-.. Buenos Aires, February 19................ Stuntz. 
ASHES 5 Gian aah eee ftaee Mees a Fes La Serena, January 28.005 ccc se..secee es Stuntz. 
INOrthy Amen en etentecr tant cece nian oYos oc Lima, Peru, December 16...............-- Stuntz. 
Ny Isa etn ein 3 Bop on Sanat ol a ee Puebla; Pebruaty 2571... cies. dscee coe ene = McConnell, 
North Germany... 2 ox .cec ch denee ds Koenigsberg, June-19.. 0. .ccrvccce secs encees Nuelsen, 
South Germany «<5 -je2 522 20 cee obec Pirmawens, May 28 soc nscnasteeecwteeeen- Nuelsen. 
Austria-Hungary......... pn PRE Budapest, Hungary, September 11......... Nuelsen. 
Rita Dies A oay pala Sola Seee oreo reed uzerny May 20s er Mae gets cedar eh ds Nuelsen. 
Bergen, June dine Pasihe esd ante nese xe Nuelsen. 
Gothenburg, July 28... 5. <c...0 te dnwadstiecc Nuelsen. 
Randers, June:4 the ca nser se netsh tcaicls 3 5 Nuelsen. 
RleN ae 11g Bl Op) oy eee ane Ae Yel ar ee Nuelsen. 
Wirballen, Jume:26 ..-i5000sbes tee see dee Nuelsen. 
Pleven, January 29 [1914J................. Nuelsen. 
Naples, INNAV GT abc sec heisiars sli aee Hoste site Nuelsen. 
Giles eberlaine October 2.4 aso eee es Nuelsen. 
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MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


Elected by the General Conference 


BisHop James Mitis TuHopurn (Retired), Meadville, Pa. 
“« JosepH CRANE HaArtTzeLL, Funchal, Madeira Island: 
“FRANK WESLEY WARNE, Lucknow, India. 
“Tsatan BenyAMIn Scott, Monrovia, Liberia. 
“« Joun Epwarp Rosinson, Bangalore, India. 
‘“ MERRIMAN COLBERT Harris, Seoul, Korea. 
“« Joun WesLey Rosinson, Bombay, India. 
“© WitiiamM Perry EvELAND, Manila, Philippine Islands. 


MISSIONARIES BY MISSIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Corrected to May 15, 1914 
Those marked + are laymen. 


Bishops Resident in Foreign Lands 


BisHop James W. BasurorD, Peking, China. 
Bisuop Witson S. Lewts, Foochow, China. 

BrisHor Homer C. Stuntz, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
BisHop Joun L. Nuetsen, Zurich, Switzerland. 


INDIA 
NORTH INDIA 


Badley, Brenton T., Lucknew, India. 
Badley, Mrs. Mary S., Lucknow, India. 
Badley, Theodore C., Lucknow, India. 
Badley, Mrs. Clara N., Lucknow, India. 
Bare, Charles L., Muzaffarpur, India. 
Bare, Mrs. Susan W., Muzaffarpur, India. 
Bare, John W., Lucknow, India. 
Bare, Mrs. Olive M., Lucknow, India. 
tBlackwood, Oswald’ Hi. Lucknow, India. 
Boggess, Arthur C., Lucknow, India. 
Boggess, Mrs. Ina G., Lucknow, India. 
{Branch, M. Wells, Lucknow, India. _ 
Branch, Mrs. May W., Lucknow, India. 
Buck, Oscar M., Philo, Ill. 
Buck, Mrs. Bernice B., Philo, III. 
Busher, Richard C., Naini Tal, India. 
Busher, Mrs. Richard (oF, Naini Tal, India. 
Core, Lewis A., Bareilly, India. 
eR Mrs. Mary K., 1811 Sycamore Ave., Hollywood, 
a 


Culshaw, Joseph, Lucknow, India. 

Culshaw, Mrs. Ruth C., Lucknow, India. 

Dease, Stephen 8. (M.D.), Bareilly, India. 

Dease, Mrs. Jennie D. (M.D.), Bareilly, India. 

Denning, John O., 1075 Bateman St., Galesburg, III. 

Donning, Mrs. Margaret B., 1075 Bateman St., Gales- 
urg, Ill. 

Faucett, Robert I., Moradabad, India. 

Faucett, Mrs. Myrtle B., Moradabad, India. 

Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

+Henry, George I., 150 Fifth Ave., ‘New York City. 

Hewes, George C., Pithoragarh, India. 

Hewes, Mrs. ‘Annie B., Pithoragarh, India. 

Hollister, John N., Lucknow, India. 

Hyde, Preston §., Pauri, Garhwal, India. 

Hyde, Mrs. Irene M., Pauri, Garhwal, India. 

Jones, E. Stanley, Sitapur, India. 

Jones, Mrs. Mabel L., Sitapur, India. 

{Kumlien, Wendell F. L., Moradabad, India. 

Kumlien, Mrs. Eva T., Moradabad, India. 


tLangdon, Ernest H., Lucknow, India. 

Langdon, Mrs. Viola G., Lucknow, India. 

Mansell, Mrs. Florence P., Bareilly, India. 
tMeek, William S., Lucknow, India. 

Meek, Mrs. Maud Van H., Lucknow, India. 
Millholland, Paul, Shahjahanpur, India. 
Millholland, Mrs. Harriett H., Shahjahanpur, India. 
Perrill, Fred M., Arrah, U. P., India. 

Perrill, Mrs. Mary V3 ‘Arrah, U. P., India. 
;Pickett, J. Waskom, Lucknow, India. 

Rockey, Clement D., Bareilly, India. 

Rockey, Noble L., Gonda, Oudh, India. 

Rockey, Mrs. Mary H., Gonda, Oudh, India. 
Schutz, Herman J., Ballia, UE, India. 

Schutz, Mrs. Grace B., Ballia, U. P., India. 
Simpson, Charles E., Balrampur, via "Gonda, Inia. 
Simpson, Mrs. Kerstin B., Balrampur, via Gonda, India. 
Titus, Murray T., Bijnor, India. 

Titus, Mrs. Olive G., Bijnor, India 

Weak, Harry H., Shahjahanpur, India. 

Weak, Mrs. Clara H., Shahjahanpur, India. 
West, John N., 100 Oak Hill Ave., Delaware, O. 
West, Mrs. Irene W., 100 Oak Hill Ave., Delaware, 0. 
Wood, Otho Don, Lucknow, India. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


Aldrich, Floyd C., Ajmer, India. 

Aldrich, Mrs. Annie H., Ajmer, India. 

Ashe, William W. (M. D. ), Cawnpore, India. 

Ashe, Mrs. Christine C., Cawnpore, India. 

Baker, J. Benson, Meerut, India. 

Baker, Mrs. Ida V., Meerut, India. 

Buck, Philo M., Mussoorie, India. 

Buck, Mrs. Carrie McM., Mussoorie, India 

een, John C. (M.D.), Ferozpur Road, Lahore 
ndia. 

Butcher, Mrs. Ada P., Ferozpur Road, Lahore, India. 

Calkins, Harvey R., 1808 Sherman Ave., Evanston, II] 

vane Mrs. Ida von H., 1808 Sherman Ave., Evanston 


Clancy, Dennis C., Roorkee, India. 
Clancy, Mrs. Ella P., Roorkee, India. 
Clancy, W. Rockwell, 50 Rajpur Road, Delhi, India. 
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ar Mrs. Charlotte F,, 50 Rajpur Road, Delhi, 
Dopohueh, Thomas §., 126 Claremont Ave., New York 


Rat koak, Mrs. Agnes L., 126 Claremont Ave., New 
York City. 

Grey, Arthur L., Easton, Talbert Co., Md. 

Grey, Mrs. Arthur Ls Easton, Talbert Co., 

Jones, Lucian B., Aligarh, India, 

Jones, Mrs. Nellie R., Aligarh, India. 

Keislar, Mott, Muttra, India. 

Keislar, Mrs. Edna B. (M.D.), Muttra, India. 

Lyon, James, Hissar, Punjab, India. 

Lyon, Mrs. Lilias R., Hissar, Punjab, India. 

tNoon, Raymond W. Meerut, India. 

Plomer, Claudius H., Agra, India. 

Plomer, Mrs. Ella M., Agra, India. 

Price, Frederick B., Allahabad, India. 

Price, Mrs. Emma §., Allahabad, India. 

Robertson, John T., Bulandshahr, India. 

Robertson, Mrs. Amelia H., Bulandshahr, India. 

Tomlinson, W. Edwin, Oriska, N. D. 

Tomlinson, Mrs. Viola S., Oriska, N. D. 

Wilson, Franklin M., 486 West Elm St., Canton, III. 

Wilson, Mrs. Mary G., 436 West Elm St., Canton, II. 


SOUTH INDIA 


Anderson, Karl E., Kolar, India. 
Anderson, Mrs. Emma W., Kolar, India. 
{Bateman, Clark N., 19 Mount Road, Madras, India. 
Beal, William D., Orland, Ill 
Beal. Mrs. Bessie R., Orlend, Ill. 
Buttrick, John B., Bowringpet, Bangalore, India. 
Buttrick, Mrs. Mary P., Bowringpet, Bangalore, India. 
Coates, ‘Alvin B., Richmond Town, Bangalore, India. 
ce, Mrs. Olive B , Richmond Town, Bangalore, 
ndia. 

Cook, Albert E., 607 Forest Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Cook, Mrs. Edith L., 607 Fcrest Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
Ernsberger, David O., Belgaum, India. t 
Ernsberger, Mrs. Margaret C., Belgaum, India. 
7Gabel, Clayton E., Kolar Town, Mysore, India. 
Gabel, Mrs. Alice H., Kolar Town, Mysore, India. 
Garden, Joseph H., Gulbarga, Deccan, India. 
Garden, Mrs. Frances B., Gulbarga, Deccan, India. 
Harris, John D., Madras, India. 
Harris, Mrs. Alice B., Madras, India. 
Hilmer, Henry F., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Hilmer, Mrs. Matilda H., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Hollister, William H., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Hollister, Mrs. Emma H., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Hotton, David 5 a Raichur, Deccan, India. 
Hotton, Mrs. Florence B. Raichur, Deccan, India. 
King, Ear! L., Belgaum, India. 

King, Mrs. Edith B., Belgaum, India. 
King, William L., Madras, India. 
King, Mrs. Sara’ H., 174 North Washington St., Dela- 

ware, O. 
Kingham, James J., Tuticcrin, India. 
Kingham, Mrs. Grace W.. Tuticorin, India. 
Linn, Hugh H. (M.D.), Bidar, Deccan, India. 
Linn, Mrs. Minnie L., Bidar, Deccan, India. 
Lipp, Charles F., Belgaum, India. 
Lipp, Mrs. Clara L., Belgaum, India. 
Morgan, Walter L., Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Ogg, Albert E., 137 N. Main St., Ashland, Ore. 
Ogg, Mrs. Dolores D.. 137 N. Main St., Ashland, Ore. 
Parker, C. Edward, Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Parker, Mrs. Sarah i Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Ross, Marcellus D., Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Ross, Mrs. Annie Sg, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Ross, de Souza, Charles W., Vepery, Madras, India. 
Ross de Souza, Mrs. Maude M., Vepery, Madras, India. 
Scharer, Charles W., Belgaum, India. 
Scharer, Mrs. Elizabeth H., Belgaum, India. 


Md. 


Simmons, John W., Baldwin Boys’ High School, Ban- - 


galore, India. 
Simmons, Mrs. Alice D., Bangalore, India. 
{Taylor, Oswald G. (M. D.), Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Taylor, Mrs. Frances W., Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
{Trieschmann, Jacob E., "Bangalore, Tndia. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Abbott, David G., Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
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’ Abbott, Mrs. Martha D., Jubbulpore, C. P., India, 


Aldis, Steadman, Basim, "Berar, India, 

Aldis, Mrs. Ethel B, Basim, Berar, India. 

Auner, Orval M., Jubbulpore, Cc, P, India, 

Campbell, Frank D., Jagdalpur, Bastar, C. P., India. 

Campbell, Mrs. Ada G., Jagdalpur, Bastar, C, P., India. 

Darling, Arthur E., Kamptee, C. P., India. 

Darling, Mrs. Ellen M., Kamptee, G. P., India. 

Felt, Frank R. (M. Dy Nagpur, C. P., India, 

Felt, Mrs. Nettie H., Nagpur, a oa India 

Gilder, George K., Raipur, C. P., India, 

Gilder, Mrs. Louise B., Raipur, C. P., India, 

Guse, C. F. Herman, Muscatine, Ta. 

Guse, Mrs. Anna E., Muscatine, Ia. 

Herrmann, Carl C., Khandwa, C, P., India. 

Herrmann, Mrs. Florence E., Khandwa, C. P., India, 

Moore, William A., Gondia, 1h Py India. 

Moore, Mrs. Laura Wis Gondia, C. P., India. 

Musser, Howard A., 70 North Ohio Ave., Columbus, O, 

Bieeet, BGs Rachel M., 70 North Ohio Ave., Colum- 
us, O. 

Perkins, Judson T., Drug, C. P., India. 

Perkins, Mrs. Delia S., Drug, é ’P., India. 

Scholberg, Henry C., Narsinghpur, CO. P., India. 

Scholberg, Mrs. Ella C, Narsinghpur, C. P, India. 


BOMBAY 


Bancroft, William E., Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Bancroft, Mrs. Clara’ Y., Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Bisbee, Royal iD Baroda, India. 

Bisbee, Mrs. Pearl Ga Baroda, India. 

Clarke, William E. Lee, Byculla, Bombay, India. 

Clarke, Mrs. Bertha M., Byculla, Bombay, India. 

{Conley, Carl H., Nadiad, India. 

Conley, Mrs. Freda jel Nadiad, India, 

vane Alexander (M. D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
it 

Rarer! Mrs. Esther D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Hill, Charles B., Baroda ‘Camp, India. 

Hill, Mrs. Glenora G., Baroda Camp, India. 

Lampard, John, Godhra, India. 

Lampard Mrs,, Susan H., Godhra, India. 

Linzell, Lewis E, 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Linzell, Mrs. Phila K., 150 Fifth we New York City. 

Park, George W., Karachi, Sind, India. 

Park, ous Eugenia dss 1207 Madison St., Syracuse, 


Parker, Albert A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Parker, Mrs. Tuetta O., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City, 
Shaw, Fawcett, E. N., Karachi, Sind, India, 

Shaw, Mrs. Caroline ‘ie Karachi, Sind, India, 
Stephens, William H., Poona, India. 

Stephens, Mrs. Anna T., Poona, India, 


Warner, Ariel N., Bowen Church, Apollo Bunder, Bom- 


bay, India. 
Warner, Mrs. Helen L., Bowen Church; Apollo Bunder, 
Bombay, India. 
Wood, Frederick, Nadiad, India. 
Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth L., 290 Albert St., 


Kingston, 
Ontario, Canada. 


BENGAL 


Byers, William P., Asansol, E. I. Railway, India. 
Byers, Mrs. Charlotte F., Asansol, E. I. Railway, India. 
Byork, John, Calcutta, India. 

Byork, Mrs. John, Calcutta, India. 
Geisenhener, Miss Augusta M. (contract), 


India. 
Goold, Philip A., Caleutta, India. 
Goold, Mrs. Mildred G., Calcutta, India. 
Grose, Richard C., Osage City, Kan. 
Grcse, Mrs. Margaret R., Osage City, Kan. 
Henderson, George S., Calcutta, India. 
SO, Mrs. Mabel G., Keuka Park, Yates Co., 


N.Y. 
Koch, Clinton H. 8., 763 Frye St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Calcutta, 


| Koch, Mrs. Grace O., 763 Frye St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Lee, David H., 13 Wellington Square, Calcutta, India. 
Lee, Mrs. Ada J., 13 Wellington Square, Calcutta, India. 
Manley, David H., 52 Tangra Road, Calcutta, India 
Manley, Mrs. Cora M., 52 Tangra Road, Calcutta, India. 
Matlack, Miss Edith iby (ecntract), Calcutta, India. 
Meik, James P., Asansol, E. I. Railway, India. 

Meik, Mrs, Isabella Ye, ‘Asansol, E. I. Railway, India. 
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Plank, Charles D., Calcutta, India. 

Schaenzlin, Gottlieb, Bolpur, India. 

Schaenzlin, Mrs. Elizabeth , Bolpur, India. 

Swan, Henry M., Pakur, BE. 10 Railway, India. 

Swan, Mrs. Edna L., Pakur, E. I. Railway, India 

Wark, Homer E., 151 Dharamtala St., Calcutta, India, 

Wark, Mrs Gertrude B., 151 Dharamtala St., Caleutta, 
India. 


BURMA 


Graves, Willard E., 1405 East Sixtieth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Saret, Mrs. Almyra A., 1405 Hast Sixtieth St., Chicago, 


Jones, Benjamin M., Pegu, Burma. 

Jones, Mrs, Luella R., Pegu, Burma. 

Riggs, Sete H;, 97 Creek St., Rangoon, Burma. 

Riggs, Mrs. Blanche Bra? Creek St., Rangoon, Burma. 

Severance, Cyrus W., Rangoon, Burma, 

Severance, Mrs. Ella’ E., Rangoon, Burma. 

{Soelberg, Christian J., Rangoon, Burma. 

Tynan, Irving M., Syriam, Haushawaddy District, 
urma. 


MALAYSIA 


Amery, Albert J., Queen St., Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Amery, Mrs. Ruth A., Queen St., 
Settlements. 

Baughman, Burr J., 1930 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Il. 

regi Mrs. Mabel H., 1930 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
ton, Il, 

Bower, Harry C., Soerabaya, Java. 

Bower, Mrs. Mabel C., Soerabaya, Java. 

Buchanan, Charles S., Tjisaroea, Zuid, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Buchanan, Mrs. Emily E., Tjisaroea, Zuid, Buitenzorg, 


Singapore, Straits 


1 Java. 

Cherry, William T., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Cherry, Mrs. Miriam T., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Davis, Charles E., Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo. 

Davis, Mrs. Delle H., Sibu, Sarawak, Borneo. 

Denyes, John R., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Denyes, Mrs. Mary Q., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Draper, Charles E., Sitiawan, Perak, F. M. 8. 

Draper, Mrs. Mary P., Sitiawan, Perak, F. M. 8. 

Fisher, Albert H., 19 Kramat, Batavia, Java. 

{Freeman, Mark, Banka, Pangkal, Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Fries, Miss Susan M. (contract), Batavia, Java. 

Hawes, Miss Loueze (contract), Singapore, 
Settlements. 

Hibbard, Earl R. (contract), Penang, Straits Settlements. 

Hibbard, Mrs. Jessie B. (contract), Penang, Straits 
Settlements. 

Hooley, Osborne E., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Hoover, James M , Chambersburg, (Pa. 

Hoover, Mrs. Ethel Y., Chambersburg, Pa. 

Horley, William E., Ipoh, Perak, F. M. S. 

Horley, Mrs. Ada 0., an Perak, F. M. 8. 

Kenyon, Miss Carrie C . (contract), Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Klaus, Armin V., Batavia, Java. 

Mansell, Harry B., Upper Middletown, Pa. 

Mansell, Mrs. Ethel W., Upper Middletown, Pa. 

Nagle, J. Stewart (contract), Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Nagle, Mrs. Katherine T. (contract), Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Oechsli, Leonard, Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Oechsli, Mrs. Loula B., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Peach, Preston ie Kuala Lumpur, F. M. 8. 

Pease, Kingsley E., 5725 Drexel Ave., Hyde Park Sta- 
tion, Chicago, il. 

Pease, Mrs. plorsane. A., 5725 Drexel Ave., Hyde Park 
Station, Chicago, I 

{Perkins, ee (M, D.), Sitiawan, Perak, F. M.S. 

Perkins, Mrs. Pearl Mcl., Sitiawan, Perak, F. M. 8. 

Fuleth, Seatae F., Ancon’ Road, Penang, Straits Settle- 
men 

Pykett, Mrs. Amelia Y., 41 Sussex Place, Slough, England. 

Read, Miss Harriet C. (contract), Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Shellabear, William G., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Shellabear, Mrs. Emma F., Singapore, Straits Settlements. 

Steele, Miss Bessie AN Singapore, Straits Settlements. 


Straits 
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Sullivan, Floyd H., Williamston, Mich. 

Van Dyke, Benjamin F., Medford, Ore. 

Van Dyke, Mrs. Hsther J., Medford, Ore. 

Ward, William T., Medan, Sumatra. 

+Wilcox, Berton O., Singkawang, West Borneo. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Rita K., Singkawang, West Borneo. 

Worthington, Charles M., 19 Kramat, Batavia, Java. 

Zimmerman, Cassius R. (contract), Ipoh, Perak, F. M.S. 

cone Mrs. Lucy P. (contract), Ipoh, Perak, 
F.M.8 


Zimmerman, Miss Amy (contract), Ipoh, Perak, F. M. 8. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Bernhardt, Charles J., Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Philippine 
Islands. 

Chenoweth, Arthur E., Fostoria, O. 

Chenoweth, Mrs. Minnie §., Fostoria, O. 

Cottingham, Joshua F., Malolos, Bulacan, Philippine 
Islands. 

Cottingham, Mrs. Bertha D., Malolos, Bulacan, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Farmer, Harry, 8 Isla de Romero, Manila, Philippine 
Islands, 

Farmer, Mrs. Olive O., Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Housley, Edwin L., San Fernando, Pampanga, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Housley, Mrs. Ella S., San Fernando, Pampanga, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Huddleston, Oscar, Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Philippine Islands. 

Huddleston, Mrs. Leona L., Vigan, Ilocos Sur, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Kinsey, William F., Fuguegarao, Cagayan, Philippine 
Islands. 

Kinsey, Mrs. Martha H., Fuguegarao, Cagayan, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Klinefelter, Daniel H., 338 Lope de Vega, Manila, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Klinefelter, Mrs. Blanch P., 338 Lope de Vega, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 

pres Charles W., Lingayen, Pangasinan, Philippine 
slan 

piece Mrs. Ida §., Lingayen, Pangasinan, Philippine 
slands. 

Lee, Edwin F., 229 Nozaleda, Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Lee, Mrs. Edna D., 229 Nozaleda, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. 

Lyons, Ernest §., Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Lyons, Mrs. Harriet E., Manila, Philippine Islands. 

La ag R., San Isidro, Nueva Ecija, Philippine Is- 
ands. 

Moe, Mrs. Julia N., San Isidro, Neuva Ecija, Philippine 
Islands. 

Peterson, Berndt. O., Dagupan, Pangasinan, Philippine 
Islands. 

Peterson, Mrs. Alice M., Dagupan, Pangasinan, Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Rader, Marvin A., New Berlin, N. Y. 

Rader, Mrs. Jean H., New Berlin, N. Y. 

Snyder, Alva L., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Snyder, Mrs. Grace E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


CHINA 


FOOCHOW 


Bankhardt, Frederick, Berea, O. 

Bankhardt, Mrs. Laura W., Berea, O. 

Billing, Arthur W., Foochow, China. 

Billing, Mrs. Mabel S., Foochow, China. 

Bissonnette, Wesley §., Mintsing, via Foochow, China. 
Bissonnette, Mrs. Estelle S., Mintsing, China. 

Caldwell, Ernest B., Sloatsburg, Rockland Co., N. Y. 
Caldwell, Mrs. Gertrude B. , Sloatsburg, Rockland Co. iy 


Caldwell, Harry R., Futsing, China. 

Caldwell, Mrs. Mary B. C., Futsing, China. 

Coole, Thomas H. (M.D.), care of Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Coole, Mrs. Cora §., Kutien, care of Methodist Book 
Concern, 1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Eyestone, James B., Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Eyestone, Mrs. Isabelle L., Mount Vernon, Ta. 

{Ford, Eddy L., 623 Cook ’St., Evanston, Til. 
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Ford, Mrs. Effie C., 623 Cook St., Evanston, Ill. 

Gossard, Jesse E. (M.D.), Yenping, via Foochow, China. 

Gossard Mrs. Ethel W., Yenping, via Foochow, China. 

Gowdy, John, Pittston, Pa. 

Gowdy, Mrs. Elizabeth T., Pittston, Pa. 

tJones, Edwin C., Foochow, China. 

tKellogg, Claude R., Foochow, China. 

Kellogg, Mrs. Mary C., Foochow, China. 

tLacy, Henry V., Lungtien, via Foochow, China. 

Lacy, Mrs. Jessie A., Lungtien, via Foochow, China. 

tLacy, Walter N., Foochow, China. 

Lacy, Mrs. Helen M., Foochow, China. 

Lacy, William H,, 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai, China. 

sy « Mrs. Emma N., 10 Woosung Road, Shanghai, 
ina, 

Main, William A., Foochow, China. 

Main, Mrs. Emma L., Foochow, China. 

Miner, George S., Foochow, China. 

Miner, Mrs. Mary P., Foochow, China. 

Miner, Wallace H., Foochow, China. 

Miner, Mrs. Florence F., Foochow, China. 

Paddock, Bernard H., Yenping, via Foochow, China. 

Sites, C. M. Lacey, Foochow, China. 

Sites, Mrs. Evelyn W., Foochow, China. 

Skinner, James E. (M.D.), Yenping, via Foochow, China. 

be ad Mrs. Susan L. (M.D.), Yenping, via Foochow, 


ina, 
tTrimble, Charles G. (M.D.), Kutien, via Foochow, 
China. 


Trimble, Mrs. Edna A., Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Trimble, Frederick H., Foochow, China. 

Trimble, Mrs. Rena B., Foochow, China. 

Ward, Ralph A., Berea, O. 

Ward, Mrs. Mildred W., Foochow, China. 

Williams, Walter W. (M.D.), 5574 Vernon Ave., Saint 
Louis, Mo: 

Williams, Mrs, Grace T., 5574 Vernon Ave., Saint 
Louis, Mo. 

Worley, James H., Kutien, via Foochow, China. 

Worley, Mrs. Imogene F., Kutien, via Foochow, China. 


HINGHWA: 


Brewster, William N., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
aly Mrs, Elizabeth F., 2418 Dana St., Berkeley 


Carson, F. Stanley, Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Carson, Mrs. Grace D., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Cole, Winfred B., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 

Cole, Mrs. Edith F., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Dildine, Harry G., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
arse Mrs. Maud La D., Hinghwa, via Foochow 


Hawley, Joseph W., Noxen, Wyoming Co., Pa. 
Hawley, Mrs. Harriet R., Noxen, Wyoming Co., Pa. 
+Irish, John H., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


Baldwin, Jesse H. (M.D.), Wuhu, China. 

Beebe, Robert C. (M.D.), Nanking, China. 

Beebe, Mrs. Rose L., Nanking, China. 

Blackstone, James H., 150 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
oi eee Mrs. Barbara T., 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Bovyer, John W., Chinkiang, China. 

Bovyer, Mrs. I. Ellmers, Chinkiang, China. 

Bowen, Cees J., 1906 Estes Ave., Rogers Park, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bowen, Mrs. Nora J., 1906 Estes Ave., Rogers Park, 
Chicago, Ill. E : 

{Gaunt, Frank P. (M.D.), Nanking, China. 

Gaunt, Mrs. Mary M., Nanking, China. 

{Hummel, William F., Nanking, China. — 

Hummel, Mrs. Mildred §., Nanking, China. 

jJohnstone, Ernest M. (M.D.), Wuhu, China. 

Johnstone, Mrs. Violet H., Wuhu, China. 

{Lewis, John A., Wuhu, Chima. d 

McCracken, Miss Mabel A., Wuhu, China. 

Martin, Arthur W., 605 West Mills St., Creston, Ta. 

Martin, Mrs. Alice B., 605 West Mills St., Creston, Ia. 

Miller, George, Wuhu, China. _ 

Millward, William, Nanking, China. 

Millward, Mrs. Jennie F., Nanking, China. 

+Perkins, Edward C. (M.D.), Nanking, China. 

Rowe, Harry F., Nanking, China. 
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Rowe, Mrs. Maggie N., Nanking, China. 
Roys, Harvey C., Nanking, China. 

Roys, Mrs. Grace W., Nanking, China, 
Sibley, Fred R., Barnesville, O. 

Sibley, Mrs. Nora B,, Barnesville, O. 
Wilson, Wilbur F’., Nanking, China. 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary R., Nanking, China. 
Wixon, Miss Adelaide M., Nanking, China. 


KIANGSI 


Brown, Fred R., Kiukiang, China. 

Gale, Francis C., care of Bethel Hospital, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Gale, Mrs. Ailie 8. (M.D.), care of Bethel Hospital, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Johnson, William R., Cornell, Ill. 

Johnson, Mrs. Ina B., Cornell, Ill. 

Kupfer, Carl F., Kiukiang, China. 

Kupfer, Mrs. Lydia K., Kiukiang, China. 

Miller, David, Nanchang, China. 

Trindle, John R., Nanchang, China. 

Trindle, Mrs. Josie N., Nanchang, China. 

Vaughan, John G. (M.D.), Nanchang, China. 

Vaughan, Mrs. Daisy M., Nanchang, China. 


NORTH CHINA 


Brown, Frederick, Peking, China. 

Brown, Mrs. Agnes B., 55 St. Georges Road, Harrogate, 
Yorks, England. 

Davis, George L., Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Davis, Mrs. Irma R.,-Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Davis, George R., Kingston, O 

Davis, Mrs. Maria B., Kingston, O. 

Davis, Walter W., Peking, China. 

Davis, Mrs. Maybelle G., Peking, China. 

{Dobson, Robert J., Peking, China. 

Felt, Carl A., Peking, China. 

Felt, Mrs. Louise W., Peking, China. 

Gamewell, Frank D., 18 Peking Road, Shanghai, China. 

Mors eee Mrs. Mary N., 18 Peking Road, Shanghai, 

a. 

Gibb, John McG., Jr., Peking, China. 

Gibb, Mrs. Katherine C., Peking, China. 

Hanson, Perry O., Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Hanson, Mrs. Ruth E., Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Headland, Isaac T., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Headland, Mrs. Mariam 8. (M.D.), Sarnia, Ontario 
Canada. - 

Hobart, William T., Peking, China. 

Hobart, Mrs. Emily H., 620 Clark St., Evanston, IIl. 

Hopkins, Nehemiah 8. (M.D.), Peking, China. 

Hopkins, Mrs. Fannie H., Peking, China. __ 

+Keeler, Joseph L. (M.D.), Shanhaikwan, China. 

Keeler, Mrs. Elmer N., Shanhaikwan, China, ) 

Kent, Edwin M. (M.D.), Changli, via Tientsin, China. 

Kent, Mrs. Florence Van D., Changli, via Tientsin, China. 

King, Harry E., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

King, Mrs. Edna H., Peking, China. 

Korns, John H. (M.D.), Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Korns, Mrs. Bessie P., Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

tKrause, Oliver J., Peking, China. 

Krause, Mrs. Minnie L., Peking, China. 

Lewis, Spencer, Peking, China. 

Lewis, Mrs. Esther B., Peking, China. 

Lowry, George D. (M.D.), Peking, China 

Lowry, Mrs. Cora C., Peking, China. 

Lowry, Hiram H., Peking, China. 

Lowry, Mrs. Parthenia N., Peking, China. 

tPyke, Frederick M., Tientsin, China. 

Pyke, James H., Tientsin, China. 

Pyke, Mrs. Anabel G., Tientsin, China. 

Rowland, Henry H., Changli, via Tientsin, China. 

Rowland, Mrs. Mildred A., Changli, via Tientsin, China. 

St. John, Burton L., Canby, Ore. 

St. John, Mrs. Io B., Canby, Ore. 

Terrell, Miss Alice, Peking, China. : 

Verity, George W., 481 Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 

Verity, Mrs. Frances W., 481 Franklin St., Appleton, 


Wis. 
{Winans, Edward J., Peking, China. 
WEST CHINA 


Beech, Joseph, Chengtu, China. 
Beech, Mrs. Nellie D., Chengtu, China. 
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Canright, Harry L. (M.D.), Chengtu, China. 

Canright, Mrs. Margaret, Chengtu, China, 

Crawford, Walter M., Chungking, China, — 

Crawford, Mrs. Mabel L., Chungking, China. 

Curnow, James O., care T. W. S. Richardson, Esq., 
Gulval, Norton-on-Tees, Durham, England. 

Curnow, Mrs. Mary E., care T. W. S. Richardson, Esq., 
Gulval, Norton-on-Tees, Durham, England. 

tFreeman, Claude W. (M.D.), Chungking, China. 

Freeman, Mrs. Florence M., Chungking, China. 

tIrwin, Henry W. (M.D.), Chengtu, China. 

Irwin, Mrs. Marguerite V., Chengtu, China. 

+Knapp, Perey C., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Knapp, Mrs. Hattie M., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Lawrence, Benjamin F., Hochow, China. 

Lawrence, Mrs. Jennie B., Hochow, China, ; 

Manly, W. Edward, Tzechow, via Chungking, China. 

Manly, Mrs. Florence B., 350 North Main St., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. : P 

McCartney, James H. (M.D.), Chungking, China. 

McCartney, Mrs. Saddie K., Chungking, China. 

+McCartney, Le Roy W., Chungking, China. 

Neumann, George B., Chengtu, China. — 

Neumann, Mrs. Louisa 8., Chengtu, China. 

Peat, Jacob F., Chungking, China. 

Peat, Mrs. Emily G., Chungking, China, 

tRape, C. Bertram, Chungking, China. 

Rape, Mrs. Rebecca B., Chungking, China, 

Torrey, Ray L., Chungking, China. 

Torrey, Mrs. Kate W., Chungking, China. 

Williams, Elrick, 742 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Williams, Mrs. Florence S., 742 Ohio St., Lawrence, Kan. 

Yard, James M., Chengtu, China. 

Yard, Mrs. Mabelle H., Chengtu, China. 

Yost, John W., Tzechow, China. 

Yost, Mrs. Edna B., Tzechow, China. 


JAPAN 
Alexander, Robert P., 1001 East 11th St., Chattanooga, 


Tenn. 

Alexander, Mrs, Fanny W., 1001 East 11th St., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 

Berry, Arthur D., Mexico, N. Y. 

Bishop, Charles, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bishep, Mrs. Olive W., Acyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bull, Earl R., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Bull, Mrs. Blanche T., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Chappell, Benjamin, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan, 

Coates, Harper H., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Coates, Mrs. Harper H., 1074 Davie St., Vancouver, B. C. 

Davison, Charles §., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan 

Davison, Mrs. Florence B., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Davison, John C., Kumamoto, Japan. 

Davison, Mrs. Mary §., Kumamoto, Japan. 

Draper, ‘Gideon F., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

‘Draper, Mrs. Mira H., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Heckelman, Frederick W., 297 North Sandusky St., 
Delaware, O 

Heckelman, Mrs, May D., 297 North Sandusky St., 
Delaware, O. 

Heicher, Merlo K., 174 Main St., Madison, N. J. 

Heicher, Mrs. Margaret H., Madison, N. J. 

Iglehart, Charles W., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Iglehart, Mrs. Florence A., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Iglehart, Edwin T., Katonah, N. Y. 

Iglehart, Mrs. Luella M., Katonah, N. Y. 

Jones, James I., Fukuoka, Japan. 

Jones, Mrs. Bertha M., Fukuoka, Japan 

Ogata, Sennosuke, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Ogata, Mrs. Fuki K., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Schwartz, Henry B., Naha, Liuchiu Islands, Japan. 

Schwartz, Mrs. Mary F., Naha, Liuchiu Islands, Japan. 

Schwartz, Herbert W. (M.D.), 5616 Kimbark Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Schwartz, Mrs. Lola R., 5616 Kimbark Ave, Chicago, IIl. 

Scott, Francis N., Nagasaki, Japan. 

Scott, Mrs. Annie Mel.., Nagasaki, Japan. 

Spencer, David 8., Nagoya, Japan. 

Spencer, Mrs. Mary P., Nagoya, Japan. 

Vail, Miss Jennie §., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Wheeler, Harvey A., 3 Higashi Yamate, Nagasaki, Japan. 

wees Mrs. Ruth B., 3 Higashi Yamate, Nagasaki, 
apan. 
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KOREA 


Anderson, A. Garfield (M.D.), Wonju, Korea. 

Anderson, Mrs. Hattie P., Wonju, Korea. 

Becker, Arthur L., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Becker, Mrs. Louise §., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Billings, Bliss W., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Billings, Mrs. Helen T., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Bunker, Dalzell A., Seoul, Korea. 

Bunker, Mrs. Annie H., Seoul, Korea. 

Burdick, George M., Seoul, Korea. 

Cable, Elmer M., 1862 Sherman Ave., Evanston, II. 

Cable, Mrs, Myrtle E., 1862 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
Ill 


Chew, Nathaniel D., Jr., Haiju, Korea. 

Chew, Mrs. Nettie T., Haiju, Korea. 

Deming, Charles §., Seoul, Korea. 

Deming, Mrs. Edith A., Seoul, Korea. 

Follwell, E. Douglas (M.D.), Pyengyang, Korea. 

Follwell, Mrs. Mary H., 299 North Sandusky St., Dela- 
ware, O. 

Grove, Paul l.., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Grove, Mrs. Frances P,, Pyengyang, Korea. 

Lawton, Burke R., Chemulpo, Korea, 

Lawton, Mrs. Olive H., Chemulpo, Korea. . 

Miller, Ira M. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Miller, Mrs. Alice S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Morris, Charles D., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Morris, Mrs. Louise O., Pyengyang, Korea. 

Noble, W. Arthur, Seoul, Korea. 

Noble, Mrs. Mattie W., Seoul, Korea. 

tNorton, Arthur H. (M.D.), Haiju, Korea. 

Norton, Mrs. Minnette S., Haiju, Korea. 

Reppert, Roy R., Wonju, Korea. 

Reppert, Mrs. Nellie M., Wonju, Korea. / 

Rufus, W. Carl, 1104 Prospect St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Se Mrs. Maude §., 1104 Prospect St., Ann Arbor, 

ich. 

Smith, F. Herron, Seoul, Korea. 

Smith, Mrs. Gertrude B., Seoul, Korea. 

Swearer, Wilbur C., Kongju, Korea. 

Swearer, Mrs. Lillian §., Kongju, Korea. 

Taylor, Corwin, Kongju, Korea, 

Taylor, Mrs. Nellie B., Kongju, Korea. 

Taylor, Henry C., Seoul, Korea. 

Taylor, Mrs. Bertha B., Seoul, Korea. 

Van Buskirk, James D. (M.D.), Seoul, Korea. 

Van Buskirk, Mrs. Harriet E., Seoul, Korea. 

Wachs, Victor H., Yungbyen, Kcrea. 

Wachs, Mrs. Sylvia A., Yungbyen, Korea. 

tWeller, Orville A., Seoul, Korea. 

Weller, Mrs. Olive B., Seoul, Korea. 

Williams, Franklin E. C., 1568 South Clarkson St., 
Denver, Colo. 

Williams, Mrs. Alice B., 1568 South Clarkson St., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


AFRICA 


LIBERIA 


Alston, William G., Harper, Cape Palmas, Liberia. 

Alston, Mrs. Nellie L., Harper, Cape Palmas, Liberia. 

Coleman, Joseph F. B., Monrovia, Liberia. 

Coleman, Mrs. Etta T., Monrovia, Liberia. 

Gendrou, Miss Violet M., Garraway, Cape Palmas, 
Liberia. ‘ 

Hall, Miss Anna E., South Atlanta, Ga. 

McLaurin, William M., Monrovia, Liberia. 

McLaurin, Mrs. Karlene DeB., Monrovia, Liberia. 

McNeil, Miss Diana B., Monrevia, Liberia. 

Price, Frederick A., Wissika, Cape Palmas, Liberia. 

Price, Mrs. Luna J., Fort Meyers, Fla. 

Robertson, Mrs. Friederika S., Jacktown, Sinoe, Liberia. 

Simpson, John A., Monrovia, Liberia. 

Simpson, Mrs. Mattie H., Mcnrovia, Liberia. 

Warner, Mrs. Nancy J., Jacktown, Sinoe, Liberia. 

Williams, Walter B., Nanah Kroo, via Cape Palmas, 
Liberia. 

Williams, Mrs. Maude W., Nanah Kroo, via Cape 
Palmas, Liberia. 


EAST CENTRAL AFRICA 


Bjorklund, Miss Ellen E., Inhambane, East Africa, 
Buchwalter, Abraham L., Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 


‘ 
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Buchwalter, Mrs. Lizzie MeN., Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Bush, Raymond L., Sebring, 0. 

Gates, John R., 30 North St., Moncton, N. B., Canada. 

Gates, Mrs. Harriott L., 30 North St., Moncton; N. B. 
Canada. 

Goddard, Miss Ruby N., Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Greeley, Eddy H., Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Gurney, Samuel (M.D.), Mrewas, Rhodesia. 

at ig Herbert N., 286 North Main St., Canandaigua, 


Howard, Mrs. Estella S., 286 North Main St., Canan- 
daigua, N. Y. 

James, Henry I., Penhalonga, Rhodesia. 

James, Mrs. Edith M., Penhalonga, Rhodesia. 

Kent, Charles A., Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Kent, Mrs. Pearl F., Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Keys, Pliny W., 323 West Fifth St., Chanute, Kan. 

Keys, Mrs. Clara E., 323 West Fifth St., Chanute, Kan. 

Mullikin, Miss Pearl, Wilmore, Ky. 

O'Farrell, Thomas A., Umtali, Rhodesia. 

O'Farrell, Mrs. Josephine B., Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Abbe cap Josef A., P. O. Box 45, Inhambane, East 

Tica. 

Persson, Mrs. Henny R., P. O. Box 45, Inhambane, 
East Africa. 

Pointer, James D., P. O. Box 45, Inhambane, East 
Africa. 

Pointer, Mrs. Marvyn MeN., P. O. Box 45, Inhambane, 
East Africa. 

tRoberts, George A., Marathon, Ia. 

Roberts, Mrs. Bertha F., Marathon, Ia. 

tStauffacher, Charles J. (M.D.), P. O. Box 41, Inham- 
bane, East Africa. 

Stauffacher, Mrs. Grace B., P. O. Box 41, Inhambane, 
East Africa. 

Terril, William C., P. O. Box 41, Inhambane, East 

ica. 

Terril, Mrs. Jessie G.,‘P. 0. Box 41, Inhambane, East 

Africa. 


WEST CENTRAL AFRICA 


Dodson, William P., Calulo, Lubollo, Angola. 
Dodson, Mrs. Catherine M., Calulo, Lubollo, Angola. 
Duarte, Benjamin R., Santa Cruz, Madeira Islands. 
Duarte, Mrs. Maria C., Santa Cruz, Madeira Islands. 
tGibbs, Austin J., Pungo Andongo, Angola. _ 
Guptill, Roger L., Kambove, Congo-Belge, via Cape- 
town, Africa. ; 
Guptill, Mrs. Constance S., Kambove, Congo-Belge, via 
Capetown, Africa. 
Kipp, Ray B., Quessua, Malange, Angola. 
Kipp, Mrs. Lettie M., Quessua, Malange, Angola. 
{Klebsattel, August, Malange, Angola. 
Klebsattel, Mrs. Elise S., Malange, Angola. 
Miller, William §., Malange, Angola. 
Nind, George B., 286 River Ave., Holland, Mich. 
Nind, Mrs. Elizabeth G., 286 River Ave., Holland, Mich. 
{Piper, Authur L. (M. D.) Kambove, Congo-Belge, via 
Capetown, Africa. : j 
Piper, Mrs. Maude G. Kambove, Congo-Belge, via Cape- 
town, Africa. 

Shields, Robert, Loanda, Angola. 

Shields, Mrs. Louise R., Lcanda, Angola. 

Smart, William G., Rua do Conselheiro 39, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. : 

Smart, Mrs. Eliza N., Rua do Conselheiro 39, Funchal, 
Madeira Islands. : 

Springer, John M., Kambove, Congo-Belge, via Cape- 
town, Africa. , 

Springer, Mrs. Helen R., Kambove, Congo-Belge, via 
Capetown, Africa. 

Wengatz, John C., Punge Andongo, Angola. 

Wengatz, Mrs. Susan T., Pungo Andongo, Angola. 

Withey, Herbert C., Malange, Angola. 

Withey, Mrs. Ruth B., Malange, Angola. 


NORTH AFRICA 


Frease, Edwin, 57 Rue Daguerre, Villa des Aloes, Al- 
giers, North Africa. : 

Frease, Mrs. Ella B., 57 Rue Daguerre, Villa des Alces, 
Algiers, North Africa. 

Lowther, William E., Saint-Eugene, Boulevard des 

Oliviers, Oran, Algeria, North Africa. 
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Lowther, Mrs. Stephanie R., Saint-Hugene, Boulevard 
des Oliviers, Oran, Algeria, North Africa. 

tTownsend, Jacob D., 57 Rue Daguerre, Villa des Aloes, 
Algiers, North Africa. 

Townsend, Mrs. Helen F'., 57 Rue Daguerre, Villa des 
Aloes, Algiers, North Aftica. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Batterson, Frank J., Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 

Batterson, Mrs. Nettie R., Bahia Blanca, Argentina. 

Bauman, Ernest N., Mercedes, Argentina. 

Bauman, Mrs. Mary K., Mercedes, Argentina. 

Brinton, Edward A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Brinton, Mrs. Rilla B., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Craver, Samuel P., 18 de Julio 926 Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Craver, Mrs. Laura G., 209 East Madison St., Mount 
Pleasant, Ia. 

tDee, N. Bliss, 18 de Julio 926, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Dee, Mrs. Loubelle J., 18 de Julio 926, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 

Drees, Charles W., Poste Restante, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Provincia de Cadiz, Spain. 

Drees, Mrs. Mary C., Poste Restante, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Provincia de Cadiz, Spain. 

Howard, George Parkinson, Libertad 101 Pocitos, Mon- 
tevideo, Uruguay. 

Howard, Mrs. Rebecca D., 26 South Lincoln St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Long, Estella C. (M.D.), Montevideo, Uruguay. 

McLaughlin, William P., Calle Corrientes 718, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

McLaughlin, Mrs. Mary L., Calle Corrientes 718, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Myers, William E., West Grove, Pa. 

Myers, Mrs. Blanche W., West Grove, Pa. 

Penzotti, Paul M., Cordoba, Argentina. 

Penzotti, Mrs. Clara K., Cordoba, Argentina. 

Schilling, Gerhard J., Calle Corrientes 718, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

Schilling, a Elizabeth B., 406 Monroe St., Hacketts- 
town, N. J. 

Thomson, John F., Calle Junin 976, Buenos A‘res, 
Argentina. 

Thomson, Mrs. Helen G., Calle Junin 976, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Wolcott, Maynard L., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Edna T., Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Werner, Gustay A., Boulevard Orano 202, Rosario de 
Santa Fe, Argentina. 

Werner, Mrs. Ellen A., 618 South Grant St., Spokane, 


Wash. 
CHILE 


Allen, Mrs. Elma W., Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 
Allen, Harry L., Casilla 720, Iquique, Chile. 

Allen, Mrs. Edith M., Casilla 720, Iquique, Chile. 
Arms, Goodsil F., Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 
Arms, Mrs. Ida T., Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 
Barnhart, Paul, Casilla 89, Concepcion, Chile. 
Barnhart, Mrs. Paul, Casilla 89, Concepcion, Chile. 
Bauman, Ezra, R. R. 3, Amherst, O. 

Bauman, Mrs. Florence C., R. R. 3, Amherst, O. 
+Beck, Frank S., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Beck, Mrs. Bessie D., Cochabamba, Bolivia. : 
Bennett, Miss Virginia, Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 
Bills, Miss Pearl A., Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 
{Braden, Charles S., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Braden, Mrs. Grace MceM.. Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Brownlee, James A., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Brownlee, Mrs. Sara H., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
{Burns, Ray G., La Paz, Bolivia. 

Burns, Mrs. Perle H., La Paz, Bolivia. 

Campbell, Buel O., Concepcion, Chile. 

Cosybel Mrs. Esther §., 511 Euclid Ave., Syracuse 


N.Y: 
conan. Walter D., 900 South Edmunds St., Mitchell, 
Carhart, Mrs. Ethel] S., 900 South Edmunds St., Mitchell, 


Courtney, Miss Laura J., Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile. 
Cronin, Miss Elizabeth, Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile. 
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Visher, Miss Alice H., Casilla 89, Cobeepsiety Chile. 

tGholz, Walter I., Casilla 405, La Paz, Bolivia. 

tHarrington, John OC, F., Casilla 89, Concepcion, Chile. 

Harrington, Mrs. Mary 8., Casilla 80, Concepcion, Chile. 

Hartzell, Corwin F., Casilla 8, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Hartzell, Mrs. Laura er Casilla 405, La Paz, Bolivia. 

+Herman, Ernest F., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Herman, Mrs. Clementine G., Cochabamha, Bolivia. 

Heydenburk, Miss Alice E., Santiago, Chile. 

+ Howland, Miss Bessie C., Concepcion, Chile. 

Huckett, "Miss Minnie M., Casilla 9 La Paz, Bolivia. 

tIrle, Charles A., Casilla 9, La Paz, Bolivia. 

Trle, Mrs. Orpha’ Gs Casilla 9, La Paz, Bolivia. : 

aa Miss Myrta M. (contract), Casilla 67, Santiago, 

ile. 

Kirchner, Miss Mae, Peterson, Ia. 

Kizer, Edwin D., Iquique, Chile. 

Kizer, Mrs. Nancy A. (contract), Iquique, Chile. 

Leazer, Miss Eva I., La Paz, Bolivia, 

tMcBride, George M., La Paz, Bolivia. 

McBride, Mrs. Harriet F., La Paz, Bolivia. 

Meredith, Miss Euretta, Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 

tNordahl, Henry A., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

Nordahl, Mrs. Ruth EL, Cochabamba, Bolivia. 

tOgden, Th: Wayman, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Ogden, Mrs. Rachel C., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Pflaum, William O., Iquique, Chile. 

Pflaum, Mrs. Mame M., Iquique, Chile. 

Reeder, John L., Punta Arenas, Chile. 

Reeder, Mrs. Marian M., 1727 Lyndon St., South Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

Rice, William F., 5518 Pasadena Ave., Los Angeles, Cal, 

Rice, Mrs. Emma P., 5518 Pasadena ‘Ave., Los Angeles. 


Ca 
+Robinson, Earl A., Casilla 9, La Paz, Bolivia. 
Robinson, Mrs. Etta G., Casilla 9, La Paz, Bolivia. 
Robinson, William T., Casilla 720, Iquique, Chile. 
Robinson, Mrs. Cora N., Delaware, O 
{Schilling, George E., Santiago, Chile. 
Schilling, Mrs. Mary R., Santiago, Chile. 
tShelly, William A., Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile. 
Shelly, Mrs. Jessie T., Casilla 67, Santiago, Chile. 
+Smith, Stephen P., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Snider, Miss Mary Sine Casilla 250, Concepcion, Chile. 
Starr, Miss Cora M., Casilla 89, Concepcion, Chile. 
Teeter, William H., Casilla 1142, Santiago, Chile. 
Teeter, Mrs. Edna Ge Casilla 1142, Santiago, Chile. 
Washburn, John E., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Washburn; Mrs. Grace J., Cochabamba, Bolivia. 
Whitehead, Irving, Concepcion, Chile. 


NORTH ANDES 


Archerd, Hays P., Casilla 128, Callao, Peru. 

Archerd, Mrs. Mildred G., Casilla 123, Callao, Peru. 

Compton, Harry, P. O. Box 100, Ancon, Canal Zone. 

Compton, Mrs. Rebecca M., P. O. Box 100, Ancon, 
Canal Zone. 

{Longshore, Milton M., Callao, Peru. 

Longshore, Mrs. Faith S., Callao, Peru. 

Ports, Charles W., P. 0. Box 100, Ancon, Canal Zone. 
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Ports, Mrs. Rosa P., P. O. Box 100, Ancon, Canal Zone 

Snell, Clarence R., Tarma, Peru. 

Snell, Mrs. Ida M., Tarma, Peru. 

Stuntz, William O., Pasco, Peru. ‘ 

tThompson, Merritt M., 1503 Pacific 
City, N. J. 

Thompson, Mrs. Elizabeth M., 
lantic City, N. J. 

Tourner, — Anna B. (contract), Callao, Peru. 

tWillmarth, J. Scott, Greenwood, Wis. 

Willmarth, Mrs. Mary B., Greenwood, Wis. 

Wood, Thomas B., 628 South Anderson St., Tacoma, 


Wash. 
nee Mrs. Ellen D., 628 South Anderson St., Tacoma, 
ash. 


Ave., Atlantic 
1503. Pacific Ave., At- 


MEXICO 


Bassett, Harry A., Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Bassett, Mrs. Nettie K., Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Butler, John W., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Butler, Mrs. Sara A., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
sora Raymond A., 900 South Edmunds St., Mitchell, 


Carhart, Mrs. Edith N., Woonsocket, S. D. 
Hauser, J P, 313 Paulton Building, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
ary Mrs. Gold C., 313 Paulton Building, Sioux Falls, 


Lawyer, Franklin P., Vermont, Ill. 

Lawyer, Mrs. Amelia Van D., Vermont, IIl. 

Morrow, Harry E., Sibley, Ia. 

Morrow, Mrs. Myrtie P., Sibley, Ia. 

Salmans, Levi B. (M.D.), 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Salmans, Mrs. Sara S., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Wolfe, Frederic F., Ortonville, Mich. 

Wolfe, Mrs. Grace H., Ortonville, Mich. 


EUROPE 
Bysshe, Ernest W., 16 Place Notre Dame, Grenoble, 


ance. 

Bysshe, Mrs. Mildred T., 16 Place Notre Dame, 
Grenoble, France. 

Clark, Walling, Via Firenze 38, Rome, Italy. 

Clark, Mrs. Felicia B., Via Firenze 38, Rome, Italy. 

Count, Elmer E., Ulitza Neophite Rilski 68, Sofia, 
Bulgaria. 

Count, Mrs. Viette T., Ulitza Neophite Rilski 68, 
Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Greenman, Almon W., Via Cimbri 8, Naples, Italy. 

ss Mrs. Marinda G., Via Cimbri 8, Naples, 
taly. 

Luering, Henry L. E., Wittelsbacher-Allee 2, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Luering, Mrs. Violet B., Wiitelsbacher-Allee 2, Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Germany. 

Simons, George A., 9th- ie 34, W. O., Saint Peters- 
burg, Russia. 

Tipple, Bertrand M., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Tipple, Mrs. Jane D., 150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


’ 
; 
; 


~ 
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CHINA 


FOOCHOW 

Adams, Jean, Foochow, China. 

Allen, Mabel, eens via Foochow, China. 

Baker, Lulu C., R. F. D. 1, Box 128, Seattle, Wash. 

Bartlett, Carrie M,., Ngucheng, Lunatien, via Foochow, 
China. 

Bonafield, Julia A., Morgantown, W. Va. 

Carleton, Mary E. (M.D.), Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, 
China. 

Clark, Elsie G., Foochow, China. 

Deyoe, Ella M., Eugene, Ore. 

Ehly, Emma L., Yenping, China. 

Eichenberger, Emma, Foochow, China. 

Fox, Eulalia Re Foochow, China. 

Frazey, Laura, ‘Nickerson, Kan. 

Gaylord, Edith F., Foochow, China. 


Glassburner, Mamie F., Tangtau, Haitan Island, China. 


Hall, E. Baylie, Foochow, China. 
Hartford, Mabel C., Yenping, C China. 
bai Lena (M. D,), 2822 Washington Blvd., Chicago, 


Hetty Lura M., Kutien, via Foochow, China. 
Hostetter, Flossie May, Fooch how, China. 

Hu King Eng (M.D.), Foochow, China. 

Hu, May L., Foochow, China. 

Hurlbut, Floy, Foochow, China. 

Jewell, Carrie I., Box 15, Winnetka, Ill. 
Jones, Edna, 129 Haight St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jones, Jennie D., Tangtau, Haitang, China. 

li Bi Cu (M.D.), Ngucheng, China. 

Linam, Alice, Warsaw, Ind. 

Lyon, Ellen M. (M.D.), Foochow, China. 
Mace, Rose A., Mintsinghsien, via Foochow, China. 
Mann, Mary, Foochow, China. 

Nevitt, Ellen J., Foochow, China. 

Peters, Mary, Kutien, via Foochow, China. 
Plumb, Florence J., Foochow, China. 

Sia, Ruby, Foochow, China. 

Simpson, Cora, Foochow. China. 

Strow, Elizabeth M.. Foochow, China. 
Trimble, Lydia A., Foochow, China. 
Wallace, Lydia E., Foochow, China. 

Wanzer, Menia H., Foochow, China. 

Wells, Phebe, Foochow, China. 


HINGHWA 


Betow, Emma J.-(M.D.), Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 
Brown, Cora M., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Lebeus, Martha, Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 
Marriott, Jessie A., Hinghwa, China. 

McClurg, Grace, Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Nicolaisen, Martha, Sienyu, via Foochow, China. 
Seidimann, Paula, Berea, O. 

Strawick, Gertrude. 1919. Sherman Ave., Evansion, III. 
Todd, Althea M., Hinghwa, China. 

Varney, Elizabeth W., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Westcott, Pauline E., "Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 
Wilson, Minnie E., Hinghwa, via Foochow, China. 


CENTRAL CHINA 


Carncross, Flora E., Lodi, Wis. 

Crane, Edith M., Laingsburg, Mich. 
Goucher. Elizabeth, Nanking, China. 

Hyde, Flora A., Chinkiang, China. 

Kesler, Mary G., Nanking, China, 

Loomis Jean, Nanking, China. 

Muir, Winifred E., Rushville, Ind. 

Ogborn, Kate L., Wuhu, China. 

Peters, Sarah, Nanking, China. 

Rahe, Cora Be Nanking, China. ; 
Robbins, Emma E. (M.D.), Chinkiang, China. 
Shaw, Ella C., Nanking, China. 

Taft, Gertrude (M.D.), Chinkiang, China. 
White, Laura M., Nanking, China 

Youtsey, Edith R., Nanking, China. 


KIANGSI MISSION 


Beggs, Nelle, aren China. 

Brown, Zula F., Nanchang, China. 
Honsinger, Welthy B., Nanchang, China. 
Howe, Gertrude, Nanchang, China. 
Hughes, Jennie NG Kiukiang, China. 
Jordan, Ella E., Nanchang, China. 
Kahn, Ida (M.D.), Nanchang, China. 
McDonnell, Clella E., Kiukiang, China. 
Merrill, Clara By Kiukiang, China. 
Stone, Mabel C., "Nanchang, China. 
Stone, Mary (M. D.), Kiukiang, China. 
Tang, Ilien, Nanchang, China. 
Woodruff, Mabel A., Kiukiang, China. 


NORTH CHINA 


Baugh, Evelyn B., Peking, China. 

Boddy, Estie T., 5240 Brooklyn Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., Changli, China (via Siberia). 

Cushman, Clara M., Tientsin, China. 

Dillenbeck, Nora M., Taianfu, Shantung, China (via 
Siberia). 

Dyer, Clara P., Changli, China (via Siberia). 

Fearon, Dora C., Peking, China. 

Fearon, Josephine, Peking, China. 

Filley, Georgia A. (M.D.), Tientsin, China. 

Gilman. Gertrude, Peking, China. 

Gloss, Anna D. (M.D.), Peking, China. 

Glover, Ella E., Room 46, 581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Gray, F rances, Peking, China. 

Gregg, Eva A., Tientsin, China, 

Heath, Frances J. (M. D), Peking, China. 

Jaquet, Myra A., Peking, China. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., Boon 715, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Knapp, Elsie L., Taianfu, Shantung, China. 

Knox, Emma M.. Pe king, China. 

Lewis, Ida B., Tientsin, China. 

Manderson, Melissa (M.D.), Hamilton, Lot 18, Prince 
Edward Island. 

Martin, Emma E. (M.D.), die Ind. 

Meek, Grace A., Changli, Chi 

Miller, Iva M. (M. D.), "Tientain, China. 

Powell, Alice M.. Peking, China. 

Pyke, Mildred, Tientsin, China. 

Stevenson, Ida M. (M.D.), 420 Washington Ave., Bur- 
lington, Ia. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), Peking, China. | 

Watrous, Mary, Changli, China (via Siberia). 

Wheeler, Maude L., Peking, China. 

Wilson, Frances O., Tientsin, China. eR, 

Young, Effie G., Taianfu, Shantung, China (via Siberia). 


WEST CHINA 


Brethorst, Alice B., Chengtu, via Hankow, China. _ 
Brethorst, Stephena Marie, Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
Collier, Clara J., Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
Conner, Lottie M., Chungking, via Hankow, China. 
Day, Georgia E., Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
Edmonds, Agnes M. (M.D.), Chungking, China. 
Ellison, Grace ies Chungking, China. 
Galloway, Helen in Suining, China. 
Golisch, Anna L., Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
Holmes, Lillian ie iret via Hankow, China. 
Householder, Cc. Ethel, Chungking, China. 
Jones, Dorothy, Chungking, via Hankow, China. 
Ketring, Mary (M.D.), Drawer M, Toledo, O. 
Larsson, Maria E., Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
Lindblad, Anna C, Suining, China. 
Lybarger, Lela, Tzechow, via Chungking, China. 
Manning, Ella, Tzechow, via Chungking, China. 
Nelson, Lena, Tzechow, via Chungking,-China. 
Rahe, Cora L., Nanking, China. 
Royer, Mary Anna, Chungking, via Hankow, China. 
Smith, Madora E., Chengtu, via Hankow, China. 
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Snyder, T. Chestora (M. D.), Chungking, via Hankow, 
China. 

Tyler, Gertrude W., Suining, China. 

Wells, Annie M., Chungking, China. 


JAPAN 


Alexander, Elizabeth, Hirosaki, Japan. 

Ashbaugh, Adella M., Delaware, O 

Atkinson, Anna P., Nagoya, Japan. 

Bangs, Louise, Nagasaki, Japan. 

Baucus, Georgiana, 37 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Blackstock, Ella, North 7th St., La Fayette, Ind. 

Bullis, Edith M., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Chappell, Mary, "Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Cody, Mary A., 595 Longfellow Ave., Cleveland, O. 

Daniel, Nell M., Traer, Ia, 

Dickerson, Augusta, Hakodate, Japan. 

Dickinson, Emma E., 37 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Draper, Winifred F., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Finlay, L. Alice, Kagoshima, Japan. 

Fretts, Millicent N., Sapporo, Japan. 

Gardner, Minnie, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Griffiths, Mary B., The Haven, Horsham Road, Sussex, 
England. 

Hampton, Mary S., Hakedate, Japan. 

Heaton, Carrie A., Sendai, Japan. 

Hewett, Ella J., Sendai, Japan. 

Imhof, Louisa, Sendai, Japan. 

Ketchum, Edith L., Nagasaki, Japan. 

Kidwell, Lola M., Fukuoka, Japan. 

Lee, Edna M., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Lee, Mabel, Nagoya, Japan. 

Lewis, Amy G., Hamburg, N. Y. 

McDowell, Jessie L., Nagasaki, Japan. 

Melton, Mary E., Nagasaki, Japan. 

Pie Frances E., 1317 Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, 


Pider, Myrtle Z., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Preston, Grace, Hirosaki, Japan. 

Russell, Elizabeth, Nagasaki, Japan. 

Russell, M. Helen, Gorham, Me. 

Santee, Helen C., 24 South Franklin St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Seeds, Leonora, 118 University Ave., Delaware, 0. 

Seeds, Mabel K., Aoyama, Tokyo, J: apan. 

Singer, Florence E., Hakodate, Japan. 

Slate, Anna B., 221 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Snapp, Reba C., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Soper, E. Maud, 226 Belmont St., Glendale, Cal. 

Spencer, Matilda A., Aoyoma, Tokyo, Japan. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., Hakodate, Japan. 

Starkey, Bertha, Nagasaki, Japan. 

Taylor, Erma, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Teague, Carolyn, Karakara 3 bancho, Kumamoto, Japan. 

Thomas, Hettie A., Karakara 3 bancho, Kumamoto, 
Japan. 

Thomas, Mary M., 1029 Wesley Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Van Petten, Mrs. Caroline W., Santa Monica, Cal. 

Wagner, Dora A., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Watson, Rebecca J., 221 Bluff, Yokohama, Japan. 

Weaver, Georgia, Nagoya, Japan. 

White, Anna L., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 

Wythe, K. Grace, Hirosaki, Japan. 

Young, Mariana, Marysville, O. 

Zolloker, Johanna Z., Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 


KOREA 
Albertson, Millie May, Seoul, Korea. 
Anderson, Naomi A.* Seoul, Korea. 
Beiler, Mary, Haiju, Korea. ‘ 
Benedict, Ruth E., Pyengyang, Korea. 
Brownlee, Charlotte, Sedul, Korea. 
Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), Pyenayane, Korea, 
Dillingham, Cece L. , Yungbyen, K Corea. 
Estey, Ethel M., Jacksonville, New Brunswick, Canada. 
Frey, Lulu E., Seoul, Korea. 
Haenig, Huldah A., Seoul, Korea. 
Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M. D.), Pyengyang, Korea. 
Harmon, Grace L., Seoul, Korea. 
Haynes, E. Irene, Pyengyang, Korea, 
Hess, Margaret I., Seoul, Korea. 
Hillman, Amanda (M.D.), Seoul, Korea. 
Hillman, Mary R., Newark, O., R. F. D. No. 6. 
Krook, Mrs. Ruby L., Seoul, Korea. 
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Marker, Jessie B., Seoul, Korea. 

Miller, Lula A., Chemulpo. Korea. 

Pye, Olive Bs Seoul, Korea. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., Pyengyang, Korea. 
Scharpff, Hannah, Chemulpo, Korea. 
Shaffer, Olga, Yungbyen, Korea. 

Sharp, Mrs. Robert, Kongju, Korea. 
Snavely, Gertrude E., Haiju, Korea. 
Stewart, Mrs. Mary 8. (M.D.), Seoul, Korea. 
Tuttle, Ora M., Norwalk, O. 

Walter, A. Jeanette, Seoul, Korea. 


INDIA 
NORTH INDIA 


Ashwill, Agnes, Naini Tal, India. 

Bacon, Nettie AN Lucknow, India. 

Barber, Emma ie Lucknow, India. 

Budden, Annie N., Champawat, Kumaon, India. 

Charter, Mabel, Moradabad, India. 

Crouse, Sara E. D., Lucknow, India. 

Davis, Grace, Lucknow, India. 

Easton, Celesta, 441 Lemon St., Riverside, Cal. 

Easton, Sarah A., Naini Tal, India. 

Ekey, Mary E., Sitapur, India. 

Finch, Harriet, Lucknow. India. 

Gimson, Esther (M.D.), Bareilly, India. 

Hadden, G. Evelyn, Lucknow, India. 

Hardie, Eva M., Naini Tal, India. 

Hill, Katharine be 33 Ayrault St., Newport, R. I. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, Lucknow, India. 

Huffman, Loal E., Pauri, India. 

Landrum, Margaret, Moradabad. India. 

Loper, Ida G., Bareilly, India. 

Means, Alice, Budaun, U. P., India. 

Means, Mary, Pauri, India. 

Oldroyd, Roxanna H., Lucknow, India. 

on eess Clara M., Room 18, 36 Bromfield St., Bree 
ass. 

Peters, Jessie I., Moradabad, India. 

Reed, Mary, Chandag Heights, via Almora, U. P., India. 

Rexroth, Elizabeth, Gonda, India. 

Robinson, Flora L., Lucknow, India. 

Robinson, Ruth E., Lucknow, India. 

Rockey, Lois, Darjeeling, India. 

Ruddick, E. May, Eldorado, Kan. 

Scott, Frances A., Budaun, U. P., India. 

Sellers, Rue A., Naini Tal, India. 

Sullivan, Lucy W., Pithoragarh, Us PS dads: 

Waugh, Nora Belle, Naini Tal, India. 

Wright, Laura §., Sitapur, India. 

Yeager, Maud, Pauri, India. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


Aaronson, Hilma A., 1753 Fresno, Cal. 
Bobenhouse, Laura G., Ajmer, India. 

Boddy, Grace, Muttra, India. 

Christensen, Lydia D., Meerut, India. 

Clancy, M. Adelaide, Muttra, India. 

Cochran, Ruth, Cawnpore, India. 

Forsyth, Estella M., Phalera, India. 
Gabrielson, Winnie M., Ghaziabad, India. 
Greene, Lily De Lahore, Punjab, ‘India. 
Hoffman, Carlotta E., Aligarh, India. 

Holman, Charlotte T., "3036 Hoover St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), Brindaban, U. P., India. 
Kipp, Julia I., Mineral, Ill. 

Lawson, Anne K., Cawnpore, India. 

Livermore, Melva A., Smith Center, Kan. 
McKnight, Tsabel, Muttra, India. 

Mills, Harriet M., Ajmer, India. 

Nelson, E. Lavinia, Phalera, India. 

Nelson, Caroline C., Meerut, India. 

Porter, Clara G., Cawnpore, ‘India. 

Porter, Eunice, Brindaban, India. 

Randall, 8. Edith, Phalera, India. 

Richmond, Mary Ne Cawnpore, India. 

Scott, Emma (M.D.), Clintonville, O. 
Schroeppel, Marguerite E., Cawnpore, India, 
Terrell, Linnie, Brindaban, U. P., India. 
Whiting, Ethel L. , Cawnpore, India. 

pene Annie S,, 11038 Fairfield Ave., Morgan Park, 
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SOUTH INDIA ! 
Biehl, Elizabeth, Bidar, Deccan, India. 
Brewer, Edna C., Vikarabad, India. 
Ericson, Judith, 1417 Grand Ave., Galesburg, IIl. 
Evans, Alice A., Hyderabad, Decean, India. 
Fenderich, Norma aa Ben Avon, P: 
Fisher, Fannie F., Bangalore, Tathhc. 
Griffin, Martha AS Kolar, India. 
Isham, Ida Gertrude, Bangalore, India. 
Lewis, Margaret D. (M. D.), Kolar, India. 
Low, Nellie, Hyderabad, India. 
Maskell, Florence W., Anamosa, Ia. 
Montgomery, Urdell, Kolar, India. 
Morgan, Margaret, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. 
Morrow, Julia E., Bangalore, India. 
Simonds, Mildred, Vikarabad, India. 
Stephens, Grace, Madras, India. 
Toll, Kate Evalyn, Madras, India. 
Voistlander, Gertrude, 91 West Philadelphia St., Detroit, 


Mich. 
Wells, tlizabeth J., Carlisle, Ark. 
Wood, Catherine, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. - 


BOMBAY 


Abbott, Anna A., 47 Mazagon Road, Bombay, India. 

Allen, Belle a (M. D.), Room 46, 581 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Austin, Laura F., Willamette Meo er ae Salem, Ore. 

Chilson, Mary EB. Baroda Camp, India. 

Crouse, Margaret De Holmes, Delaware County, Pa. 

Davis, Joan, Apollo Bunder, Bombay, India. 

Eddy, Mrs. 8S. W., 228 West Friendship St., Medina, O. 

Godfrey, Annie Louise, Nadiad, Gujarat, India. 

Goodall, Annie, Poona, India. 

Haney, Ida C., Baroda Camp, India. 

Holmes, Ada, Nadiad, Gujarat, India. 

Lawson, Christina H., Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 

tayboume, Ethel M. (M. D.), Baroda Camp, Gujarat, 

ndia. 

Mayer, Lucile C., Talegaon, Dabhada, India. 

Morgan, Cora L., Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

Nelson, Dora L., Baroda Camp, India. 

Newton, Minnie E., Godhra, Panch Mahals, India. 

a Elizabeth W., 47 Mazagon Road, Bombay, 


Nunan, Nellie F. (M.D.), Baroda Camp, Gujarat, India. 
Robinson, Helen E., Barcda Camp; India. 

Ross, Elsie, Panch Mahals, Godhra, India. 

Stephens, Vida W., Poona, India. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


Clinton, E. Lahuna, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
Gruenewald, Cornelia H. A., Khandwa, India. 
Harvey, Emily L., Raipur, C. P., India. 
Holland, Mrs. Alma Ee, Jubbulpore, India. 
Lauck, Ada cles Sironcha, C. P ., India. 
Liers, "Josephine, Clayton, Ia. 
Naylor, Nell F., Sironcha, India. ’ 
Pool, Lydia S., Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
Reynolds, Elsie, Villisea, Ia. 
Thompson, Vera R., Raipur, India. 

» Wilson, Nellie A., Basim, Berar, India. 


BENGAL 


Bennett, Fannie A., Calcutta, India. 

Blair, Katherine A., Tamluk, India. 

Carr, Rachel C., ‘Asansol, E. I. Railway, India. 
Creek, Bertha, Olney, Til. 

Grandstrand, Pauline, Pakur, E. I. R. Loop Line, India. 
Hunt, Ava BF, Calcutta, India. 

Knowles, Emma 1 DR Darjeeling, India. 

Maxey, Elizabeth, Calcutta, India. 

Moyer, Jennie, Muzaffarpur, India. 

Norberg, Eugenia, Roste Ballnas, Sweden. 

Perril], Mary L., Muzaffarpur, India. 

Reilly, Marnie B., Pakur, India. 

Stahl, C. Josephine, Darjeeling, India. 

Swan, Hilda, Pakur, India. 

Wisner, Julia E., Darjeeling, India. 

Wood, Daisy D., 152 Dharamtala St., Calcutta, India. 


BURMA 
Files, Estelle M., Thangdaung, via Toungoo, Burma. 
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Digwor, Charlotte J., Thandaung, via Toungoo, 
James, Phoebe, Baldwin, Kan. 


‘Mellinger, Roxie, Rangoon, Burma, 


Orcutt, Hazel A., Rangoon, Burma. 

Perkins, Fannie ‘AN Thandaung, Burma. 

Robinson, Alvina, Fullerton, al. 

Ryder, Mary A., Thandaung, via Toungoo, Burma. 
Secor, Valeria, 25 Creek St., East Rangoon, Burma. 
Shannon, Mary E., 25 Creek St., East Rangoon, Burma. 
Stockwell, Grace te Rowan, Ia. 

Wiegand, Marie, Rangoon, Burma. 


MALAYSIA 


Anderson, Luella R., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, Federated 
Malay States. 

Atkins, Ruth E., Malacca, Malaysia. 

Blackmore, Sophia, Deaconess Home, eel Strait + 
Settlements. 

Brooks, oe Penang, Straits Settlements. 

Bunce, Thirza E., Chicago, IIl 

Cliff, Minnie B., Singapore, Malaysia. 

Holland, Ary J., 204 Enterprise St., Abilene, Kan. 

Holmberg, Hilda, Sockasari, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Jackson, C. Ethel, 21 Wallich St., Singapore, Malaysia. 

Lilly, May B., Menlo, Wash. 

Marsh, Mabel, Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, Federated 
Malay States. 

Martin, Clara, se Malaysia. 

Olsen, ‘Mary E , Neil Road, exoatet Straits Settle- 
ments. 

Pugh, Ada, Malacca, Straits Settlements. 

Rank, Minnie L., Kuala Lumpur, Selangor, Federated 
Malay States. 

Ruth, E. Naomi, Sockasari, Buitenzorg, Java. 

Stefanski, Pauline, Sockasari, Buitenzorg, ps 

Sutton, Marianne, 3402 University Ave., 8. E 
apolis, Minn. 

Vail, Olive, Penang, Malaysia. 

Wagg, Ada, Anson Road, Penang, Malaysia. 

Wheeler, Hetta A., Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. 


, Minne- 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Blakeley, Mildred M., Lingayen, Philippine Islands. 
Carson, Anna, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Charles, Bertha, 906 Rizal, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Crabtree, Margaret M., 906 Rizal, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. 
Decker, Marguerite M., 906 Rizal, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. 
Dreisbach, Gertrude, Alba, Jasper County, Mo. 
Dudley, Rosa E., 310 Eighth St., Olympia, oe 
Erbst, ‘fv thelnina 3402 University Ave., 8. E 
apo 
Evans, Mary A., 906 Rizal, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Parish, Rebecca '(M.D.), Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Parkes, Elizabeth, Dagupan, Philippine Islands. 
Pond, Mrs. Eleanor (M.D.), Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Salmon, Lena I., Mary J. Johnston Hospital, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 
Spaulding, Winifred, 848 Elm Ave., Long Beach, Cal. 
Stixrud, Louise, 906 Rizal, Manila, "Philippine Islands. 
Thomas, Judith Edna, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Washburn, Orrilla F., Lingayen, Philippine Islands. 


., Minne- 


AFRICA 


Anderson, Mary, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres Alger, Africa. 

Clark, Grace, Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Coffin, Sophia J., Truro, Nova Scotia. 

Collins, Susan, Quessua, Malange, Angola. 

Cross, es Missao Americano, Saint Paul de Loanda. 
Ango! 

Drummer, Martha A., Quessua, Malange, Angola. 

Nourse, Emma D., Old Umtali, Rhodesia. 

Roush, Hannah E., Missao Americano, Saint Paul de 
Loanda, Angola. 

Smith, Emily, Les Aiglons, El Bair, Pres Alger, Africa. 

Welch, Dora, Les Aiglons, El Biar, Pres Alger, Africa. 
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Barstow, Clara G., 282 Camacua, Flores, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina, 

Hewett, Elizabeth, 1615 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 

me, Abbie M., Calle San Jose, 257, Montevideo, 

rugua 

Hilts, Carrie A., 282 Camacua, Flores, Buenos Ayres, 
Argentina. 

Marsh, Jessie L., Charlotte, Mich. 

Reid, Jennie, Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Rubright, Caroline B., 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, Rosario, 
Argentina. 

Tallon, Mrs. Bertha Kneeland, 1352 Avenida Pellegrini, 
Rosario, Argentina, 

Wood, Elsie, 628 South Anderson St., Tacoma, Wash. 


MEXICO 


Ayres, Harriet L., 3a Industria 76, Mexico City, Mexico. 
Benthien, Elizabeth M., Mexico City, Mexico. 
Betz, Blanche, Pachuca, Mexico. 
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ta ab Effie M., 15 Genesee Ave., Binghamton, 

Gladen, Dora B., Pardo 51, Guanajuato, Mexico. 

Hartung, Lois J., Van Horne, Ia. 

Hewitt, Helen M., 256 McClure Ave., Elgin, Il. 

Hollister, Grace A,, 3a Industria 76, Mexico City, D. F. 
Mexico. 

Johnson, Katherine M., Puebla, Mexico. 

Kyser, Kathryn B., Instituto Normal, Apartado 152, 
Puebla, Mexico, 

Purdy, Carrie M., Puebla, Mexico. 

Temple, Laura, 3a Industria 76, Mexico City, D F., 
Mexico. 


EUROPE 


Blackburn, Kate B., Lovetch, Bulgaria. 
eve Dora, Lovetch, Bulgaria. 
orter, Anna D., 38 Via Garibaldi, Rome, Italy. 
Sweet, Mary B., 35 Via Garibaldi, Rome, Italy. 
sab Edith T., Villa Albani Porta Salaria, Rome 
taly. 
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MISSIONARY BISHOPS 
Elected by the General Conference 


BrsHop James Mitts Tuosurn, India and Malaysia. 
JosepH CRANE Harrzett, Africa. 

FRANK Westey Warne, Southern Asia. 
IsatAH BENJAMIN Scorr, Africa. 

Joun Epwarp Rosinson, Southern Asia. 
MERRIMAN CoLBert Hararts, Korea. 

JouHn Westey Rosinson, Southern Asia. 
WittramM Perry Evectanp, Malaysia. 


MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


For post-office addresses see list of Missionaries classified by Conferences 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed, first, by the date of enter- 
ing upon Methodist mission work; second, the Conference in America or the 
town (the latter in italics) from which the missionary went out; third, the foreign 
Conference or mission in which the missionary is working. Those marked * 
were not sent out or appointed by the Board, but were received into Conferences 
on the field; those marked f are laymen. 


A 
ce David Gushwa, 1900, Iowa, Central Prov™ 


Abbott, Martha Day (Mrs. D. G.), 1900, Fairfield, Ia., 
Central Provinces. 
Adlis, Steadman, 1912, Southwest Kansas, Central 


ovinces. 
Aldis, Ethel Fry, 1912, Arlington, Kan., Central Prov- 


inces, 
agen Floyd C., 1903 (appointed by the Board, 
09), Des Moines, Northwest India. 

Aldeob Annie Hanley (Mrs, F. C.), 1903 (appointed by 
the Board, 1909), Northwest India. 

Alexander, Robert Percival, 1893, New England South- 
ern, Japan. 

Alexander, Fanny Wilson (Mrs. R. P.), 1896, Chat- 
tanooga, fee, Japan. 

Allen, Ima Wines (Mrs. F. C.), 1896 (reappointed, 
1913), Chicago, Il., Chile. : 

Allen, Harry Linus, 1909, Puget Sound, Chile. 

si ha Marlatt (Mrs. H. L.), 1909, Seattle, Wash., 

e. 

Alston, William G., 1912, orp Liberia. 

Alston, Nellie Landry (Mra. W . G.), 1912, Beaumont, 
Tex., Liberia. 

Amery, Albert ‘John, 1895, England, Malaysia. 

rien Ruth Allen (Mrs. A. J.), 1905, Singapore, S.8., 
Malaysia, 

tAnderson, Albin Garfield (M.D.), 1910, Chicago, Iil., 


Kor 

aaderaon, Hattie Peterson (Mrs. A. G.), 1910, Chicago, 
ill., Korea. 

Anderson, Karl Edwards, 1899 (reappointed, 1913), 
Northwest Iowa, South India. 

Anderson, Emma Wardle (Mrs. K. E.), 1903 (reap- 
pointed, 1913), Cedar Rapids, Ia., South India. 

Archerd, Hays Pennington, 1909, Northern Minnesota, 
North Andes 

Archerd, Mildred Grinols (Mrs. H, P.), 1910, Fair 
WHaven, Minn., North Andes. 

Arms, Goodsil Filley, 1888, Vermont, Chile, 


eo Ida Taggard (Mrs. G. F.), 1888, Newport, Vt. 


e. 
Ashe, William Wesley (M.D.), 1894, Georgia, North- 
west India. 
Ashe, Christine Christensen (Mrs. W. W.), 1894, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Northwest India. 
Auner, Orval Marion, 1913, Southwest Kansas,.Central 
Provinces. 


B 
Badley, Brenton Thoburn, 1899, New York City, North 


India. 

Badley, “Mary Stearns (Mrs. B. T.), 1899, Wilton, N. H., 
North India. 

Bot: Theodore Charles, 1904, New York City, North 


Badley, Cae Nelson (Mrs, T. C.), 1904, Delaware, O., 
North India. 

Baker, Albert Hamilton, 1881, Vermont, South India. 

Baker, Rachel Sorby (Mrs. A. H.), 1883, South India. 

Baker, Joseph Benson, 1904, South Kansas, Northwest 


India. 

Baker, Ida Vanatta (Mrs. J. B.), 1904, Melvern, Kan., 
Northwest India. 

{Baldwin, Jesse Hayes (M.D.), 1906, Kansas City, Kan., 
Central China 

Bancroft, William Ethan, 1904, Ohio, Bombay. 

Bancroft, Clara Vaughn (Mrs. W. E.), 1904, Washing- 
ton Court House, Ohio, Bombay. 

Bankhardt, Frederick, 1906, Berea, O., Foochow. 

Bankhardt, Laura Walther (Mrs. F.), 1907, Cleveland, 
0., Foochow. 

Bare, Charles Lysander, 1879, Des Moines, North 


Indi: 
pare Suse, pvineell (Mrs. C. L.), 1879, Indianola, Ia., 
orth 
{Bare, hel nai ll 19138, Haken, Til., North India. 
Bare, Olive Moore (Mrs. J. . W.), 1913, Waukegan, Til., 
North India, 
f Barnhart, Paul, 1911, Southern Illinois, Chile. 
Barnhart, Mrs. Paul, 1912,"Hngland, Chile. 
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Bassett, Harry Albert, 1897, Uppet Iowa, Mexico. 

Bassett, Nettie Kepler (Mra. . A), 1905, Mount 
Vernon, Ta., 

{Bateman, da Newton: 1913, Kansas City, Mo., South 
India. 

Batterson, Frank John, 1902, Portsmouth, O., Hastern 
South America. 

Batterson, Nettie Russell (Mrs. F’. J.), 1902, Lattridge, 
OF Eastern South America, 

*Baughman, Burr J., 1910, Malaysia. 

oes, Mabel "Hastings (Mrs. B. J.), 1910, Ma- 
aysia 

Bauman, Ernest Nicholas, 1907, Birmingham, O., Hast- 
ern South America. 

Bauman, Mary Kessler (Mrs. E. N.), 1907, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., Hastern South America. 

Bauman, Ezra, 1907, East German, Chile. 

Bomeron, Vicreae Carhart (Mrs. Ezra), 1908, Fairfax, 

e 

Beal, William Dorsey, 1904, North Ohio, South India. 

Beal, Bessie Robinson (Mrs. W. D.), 1904, Claverack, 
N. Y., South India. 

+Beck, Frank Spurgeon, et Canton, S. D., Chile. 
Beck, pose Dunn (Mrs. F. §8.), 1918, Mitchell, S. D., 


Becket, * Arthur Lynn, 1903, Reading, Mich., Korea. 
Beeker, neg Smith (Mrs. A. L.), 1905, Albion, Mich., 


Kor 

Becher aRokert Case (M.D.), 1884, North Ohio, Cen- 
tral China. 

Beebe, Rose Lobenstine (Mrs. R. C.), 1909, Hwaiyuan, 
China, Central China. 

Beech, Joseph, 1899, New York East, West China. 

Py Nellie Decker (Mrs. J.), 1904, Dizon, Ill., West 

a 


Bennett, Virginia, 1912, Paris, Ark., Chile. 

tBernhardt, Charles John, 1913, Cincinnati, O., Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Berry, Arthur Daniel, 1902, Newark, Japan. 

Billing, Arthur William, 1907, Berthoud, Colo., Foo- 


chow. 

Billing, Mabel Spohr (Mrs. A. W.), 1907, Boston, Mass., 
Foochow. 

Billings, Bliss Washington, 1908, Saint Louis, Mo., 


Korea. 
Billings, Helen Taylor (Mrs. B. W.), Denver, Colo., 


Korea, 
Bills, Pearl Adele, 1913, Albion, Ia., Chile. 
Bisbee, Royal Daniel, 1910, Columbia River, Bom- 


bay. 

Bisbee, Pearl Gosnell (Mrs. R. D.), 1911, Everett, Mass., 
Bombay. 

Bishop, Charles 1879, North Indiana, Japan. 

Bien Olive Whiting (Mrs. C.), 1876, Jasper, N. Y., 
apan. 

Pisenelle, eae Smith, 1903, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., Foochow. 

Bissonnette, Estella Stenhouse (Mrs. W. S8.), 1904, 
Colorado Springa, Colo., Foochow. 

Bjorklund, Ellen Eleanora, 1909, Stromsholm, Sweden, 
East Central Africa. 

Blackstone, James Harry, 1906, Central New York, 
Central China. 

Blackstone, Barbara Treman es J. H.), 1906, Shel- 
drake, N. Y., Central Chin: 

{Blackwood, Oswald Hance, 1909, Flushing, O., North 
ndia 

Boggess, Arthur Clinton, 1910, Forest Grove, Ore., 
North India. 

Boggess, Ina Gould (Mrs. A. C.), 1910, Forest Grove, 
Ore., North India. 

wk John Wesley, 1912, Vancouver, B. C., Central 

ina. 

Bovyer, Anna Ellmers (Mrs. J. W.), 1912, Brooklyn, 
N. YA, Central China. 

Bee Arthur John, 1897, Puget Sound, Central 

hina, 

Bowen, Nora Jones (Mrs. A. J.), 1897, Neponset, Ill., 
Central. China. 

Bower, Harry Clayton, 1905, Central Pennsylvania, 
Malaysia. 

Bower, Mabel Crawford (Mrs. H. C.), 1907, Sioux 
City, Ta., Malaysia, 

{Braden, Charles Gael 1912, Herington, Kan., Chile. 
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Braden, rb MeMurray_(Mrs. C. 8.), 1912, Cheney, 
Kan., 

{Branch, Montgomery Wells, 1908, Wayland, N. Y., 
North India. 

Branch, May Widney (Mrs. M. W.), 1906, Lynden, 
Kan., North India. 

Brewster, William Nesbitt, 1888, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Brewster, Elizabeth Fisher (Mrs. W. N.), 1884. London, 
0., Hing hwa. 

Brinton, Baward Arthur, 1909, Iowa, Eastern South 
Americ 

Brinton, Rilla Bates (Mrs. E. A.), 1909, Ozford, Ia., 
Eastern South America. 

Brown, Frederick, 1886, Ohio, North China. 

Brown, Agnes Barker (Mrs. F), 1886, England, North 
China. 

Brown, Fred Richards, 1910, Troy, Kiangsi. 

Tirow Eee: James Andrew, 1911, Munfordville, Ky., 
Chile 

sa thas Sara Holt (Mrs. J. A.), 1911, Munfordrille, 

Y-, 

Buchanan, Charles Sumner, 1896, Delaware, O., Ma- 
laysia. 

Buchanan, Emily Early (Mrs. C. 8.), 1897, Delaware, 
(Os; Malaysia. 

Buchwalter, Abraham Lincoln, 1890, Philadelphia, Pa., 
East Central Africa. 

Buchwalter, Lizzie McNeil (Mrs. A. L.), 1887, Albany, 
Ore., East Central Africa. 

Buck, Oscar MacMillan, 1909, New York Hast, North 


ndia. 

Buck, Berenice Baker (Mrs. O. M.), 1909, Hempstead, 
L. I., North India. 

Buck, Philo Melvin, 1870, Kansas, Northwest India. 

Buck, Carrie McMillan (Mrs. P. M.), 1872, Gettysburg, 
Pa., Northwest India. 

Bull, Earl Rankin, 1911, New England, Japan. 

Bull, Blanche Tilton (Mrs. E. R.), 1911, Martinsburg, 
O., Japan. . 

Bunker, Dalzell Adelbert, 1895, Sherman, N. Y., 


orea. 

Bunker, Annie Ellers (Mrs. D. A.), (M.D.), 1895, 
Saint Louis, Mo., Korea. 

Burdick, George Moxham, 1903, Vermont, Korea. 

tBurns, Ray George, 1912, Oklahoma City, Okla., Chile. 

Burns, Perle Hall (Mrs. R. G.), 1912, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Chile. 

Bush, Raymond Lester, 1910, Sebring, O., East Cen- 
tral Africa. 

Busher, Richard C., 1909, Lucknow, India, North India. 

Busher, Jessie Foy (Mrs. ’R.C. hs 1909, Lucknow, India, 
North India. 

Butcher, John Clarke (M.D.), 1885, Rock River 
Northwest India. 

Pinyog Ada Proctor (Mrs. J. C.), 1888, Northwest 


ndia. 

Butler, John Wesley, 1874, New England, Mexico. 

Butler, Sara Aston (Mrs. J. W.), 1878, Patchogue, L. I., 
Mexico. 

asia John Bazandall, 1888, Nova Scotia, South 


Buttrick, Mary Pease (Mrs. J. B.), 1890, South India. . 

Byers, William Pryce, 1887, Siraiford, Ont., Bengal. 

Byers, nee Forster (Mrs. W bu ee 1889, George- 
town, Ont., Bengal. 

Byork John, 1902, Goteborg, Sweden, Bengal. 

Byork, Mrs. John, 1902, Norrkoping, Sweden, Bengal. 

Bysshe, eee ‘Wilfred, 1909, New York East, 


Fra: 
Bigehar Mildred Thompson (Mrs. E. W.), 1909, Roway- 
ton, Conn., France. 


Cc 
Elmer Manasseth, 1899, Northwest Iowa, 


Korea. 
oa Myrtle Elliott (Mrs. BE. M, ), 1901, Hubbard, Ia., 


Caldwell Ernest Blake, 1899, Northern New York, 
Foochow. 

Caldwell, Gereude Beele (Mrs. E. B.), 1899, West- 
moreland, N. Y., Foochow. 

Caldwell, Harry ‘Russell, 1900, ooo New York, 
Foochow. 


Cable, 
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gre ind Belle Cope (Mra. H. R.), 1902, Chat- 
Tenn., Foochow. 
cali | ina, Harvey Reeves, ‘1900, Rook River, North- 
wes 
Ida Von Holz (Mrs. H. R.), 1900, Chicago, 
Tl., Northwest India. 
Campbell, Buel Owen, 1892, New Hampshire, Chile. 
Campbell, Esther Soule (Mrs. B. O.), 1892, East Roch- 
ester, N. H., Chile. 
Campbell, Frank Daniel, 1910, Bloomington, Ill., Cen- 
tral Provinces. 
Campbell, Ada Luella Gibson Oke. F. D.), 1910, 
onwoning ton, Ill., Central Provine 
pre Lee (M.D.), 1891, “Battle Creek, Mich., 
Oe eae 
Canright, ieee Markham (Mrs. H. L.), 1891, 
Battle Creek, Mich., West China. 
Carhart, Raymond Albert, 1906, Dakota, Mexico. 
Carhart, Edith Noble, 1911 (Mrs. R. ‘A), Mitchell, 
S. D., Mexico. 
Carhart, Walter Dosh, 1906, Mitchell, S. D., Chile. 
Carhart, Ethel Shepherd (Mrs. W. D.), 1909, Mitchell, 


, Chile. 
Carson, Frederick Stanley, 1905, Northwest Iowa, 


wa. 
eg ed Darling (Mrs. F. S.), 1905, Stour City, 
a., 

ag ti Benjamin, 1889, Charlottetown, P. E. I., 


Saenewcth, Arthur Ellsworth, 1901, Central Ohio, 
Philippine Islands. 

Chenoweth, Minnie Viola Sprout (Mrs. A. E.), 1901, 
Fostoria, 10 Philippine Islands. 

Cherry, William Thomas, 1899, Troy, Malaysia. 

Cherry, Miriam Thorpe (Mrs. W. T.), 1899, Churu- 
busco, N. Y., Malaysia. 

Chew, Nathaniel Durbin, Jr., 1903 (reappointed, 1909), 
Colorado Springs, Colo., Korea. 

Chew, Nettie Trumbauer (Mrs. N. D.), tg (reap- 
pointed, 1909), Colorado Springs, Colo., Korea. 

sean nnis Cranmer, 1898, Rock River, North- 


india. 
Chace Ella Pink (Mrs. D. C.), 1899, Walton, England, 
Northwest India. 
Soe William Rockwell, 1883, Michigan, Northwest 


Sieg Charlotte Fleming (Mrs. W. R.), 1892, Dublin, 
Ireland, Northwest India, 

Clark, Nathaniel Walling, 1889, Newark, Italy. 

Clark, Felicia Buttz (Mrs. N. W.), 1889, Madison, 
N. J., Italy. 

Clarke, William E. L., 1884, India, Bombay. 

Clarke, Bertha Miles (Mrs. W. E. L.), 1888, Bombay. 

She Alvin Bruce, 1906, Wilkinsburg, Pa., South 


dia. 
Coates, Olive Briney (Mrs. A. B.), 1907, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., South India. 
*Coates, Harper H., 1913, Tokyo, Japan. 
*Coates (Mrs. Harper H. }, 1913, Tokvo, Japan. 
Cole, Winfred Bryan, 1909, Idaho, Hinghwa. 
Cole, Edith Fonda (Mrs. W. B.), 1911, Berwyn, JIL, 


Hinghwa. 
Coleman, Touch KF. B., 1911, bo ei Liberia. 
eae es Townsend (Mra. J . F. B.), 1911, Green- 
ville, S. C., Liberia. 
Compton, Harry, 1883, Cincinnati, North Andes. 
Compton, Eeposcs Myers (Mrs. HL), 1883, Greenville, 


0., North An 
tConiey, Carl gS iid — Ind., Bombay. 
Conley, Freda k (Mrs. C. ' H), 1910, Newport, 
Ind., Bomba: 
Cook, “Albert nieaed: 1892, Detroit, South India. 
Cook, Edith Lewis (Mrs. A A. E.), 1892, Owosso, Mich., 
South India. 
Coole, Thomas Henry (M.D. » 1906, Kansas, Foochow. 
eS. Cora Shepard (Mrs. T. H.), 1906, Chicago, Ill., 


Core, jpek Addison, 1889, bbs Virginia, North India. 
Core, eee ee (Mrs. L. . A.), 1892, Des Moines, 


Ia., 
Corpron, eee (M.D.), 1906, Medford, Ore., Bom- 


bay. 
Corpor, Esther Darling (Mrs. A.), 1906, Medford, Ore., 


ay. 
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Cottingham, Joshua F., 1910, North Indiana, Philip- 
pine Islan 

Cottingham, Bertha D. DeVer; (Mrs. J. F.), 1910, 
Sheridan, Ind., Philippine Islands. 

Count, Elmer Ernest, 1905, New ihe Bulgaria. 

Count, Viette Thompson (Mrs. E . B.) 1905, Marl- 
boro, N. Y., Bulgaria. 

Courtney, Laura Jean, 1911, Jackson, Mich., Chile, 

Craver, Samuel Porch, 1875, Towa, Eastern South 
America. 

Craver, Laura Gassner (Mrs, 8. P.), 1875, Mount 
Pleasant, Ja., Eastern South America. 

Specie ” Walter M,,..1903, Hamline, Minn., West 


Cc 

Crawford, Mabel Little (Mrs. W. M.), 1905, Kasson, 
Minn., West China. 

Cronin, Elizabeth, 1911, ha Mich., Chile, 

Culshaw, Joseph, 1893, Ben 

Culshaw, Ruth Cartland ioe: a ), 1897, Hosen 

Curnow, James Oats, 1894, diveiand, West Chin 

Curnow, Mary Eland (Mrs. . O.), 1894, Engen 
West China. 


D 


ig os Arthur Ellis, 1912, Northern New York, Central 

ovinces. 

Darling, Ellen Minard ne A. E.), 1912, Frankfort, 
N. Y., Central Province 

Davis, Charles ehrood,. "1911, Southwest Kansas, 


alaysi: 
Davis, Delle Holland, 1911, Pawnee Rock, Kan., Malay- 

sia, 
Peed George Lowry, 1902, Long Plain, Mass., North 


Davis, Irma Ri Rardin (Mrs. G. L.), 1902, Portsmouth, O., 

oO 

Davis, Gavtes. Ritchie, 1870, ea North China. 

Davis, Maria Browne (Mrs. aR): 1892, Melrose, 
Mass., North China. 

Davis, Walter Wiley, 1907, Hvanston, Ill., North China. 

Davis, Maybelle Gilruth (Mrs. W. W.), 1911, Dela- 
ware, O., North China. 

Davison, Charles Stewart, 1902, Pine Japan. 

Davison, Pieents Bower (Mrs. C . 8.), 1905, Cincin- 
nati, O., Jap 

Davison, Jone (Cont 1872, aes Japan, 

a ag Stout (Mrs. Cy: 1872, Andover, 

Dease, Bieshenl Stragen (M. D.), 1880, Philadelphia, 
North India. 

Dease, Jennie Dart (Mrs. S. 8.), (M.D.), 1895, Kansas 
City, Kan., North India. 

tDee, Norman Bliss, 1911, Lebanon, Jil., Eastern South 


Ameri 
Dee, Taubelle Jolly (Mrs. N. B.), 1911, Collinsville, 
Ill., Eastern South America. 
Deming, Charles. Scott, 1905, a York, Korea. 
Deming, Edith Adams (Mrs. C . §.), 1911, Newton 
Center, Mass., Korea. 
Denning, John Otis, 1890, Illinois, Bengal. 
Denning, Margaret ‘Beahm (Mrs. ip O.), 1890, Bengal. 
Denyes, John Russell, 1897, Hvanston, IIl., Mala ysia. 
Denyes, Mary Owens (Mrs. J. R.), 1897, Feaesion: Til., 
Malaysia. 
Dildine, Harry Glenn, 1903, Jonia, Mich., Hinghwa. 
Dildine, Maud LaDow (Mra. H. G.), 1903, Senta: Mich. 


Hinghwa, 
iDekeoe, Robert James, 1910, Albion, Mich., North 


a. 

Dodson, William Patterson, 1898, Easton, Md., West 
Central Africa. 

Dodson, Catherine MacKenzie (Mrs. W. P.), 1898, 
Belle Creek, Nova Scotia, West Central Africa. 

Donohugh, Thomas Smith, 1904, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Northwest India. 

Donohugh, Agnes Leaycraft (Mrs. T. 8.), 1906, New 
York City, Northwest India. 

Draper, Charles Edwin, 1910, Denver, Colo., Malaysia. 

Dra ay Parks (Mrs. CE. ), 1911, Denver, Colo., 


alaysi 
Draper, arGidoon Frank, 1880, Central New York, 


Japan. 
Draper, Mira Haven (Mrs. G. F.), 1880, Owensville, O., 
Japan. 
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Drees, Charles William, 1874, New England Southern, 
Eastern South America, 

Drees, Mary Combs (Mrs. C. W.), 1877, Owensville, 0., 
Eastern South America. 

Duarte, Benjamin Rufino, 1906, New Bedford, Mass., 
West Central Africa. 

Duarte, Maria Cavaco (Mrs. B. R.), 1906, New Bedford, 
Mass., West Central Africa. 


E 


Ll al David Oliver, 1882, North Indiana, South 

ndia, 

Ernsberger, ps ey Carver (Mrs. D. 0.), 1898, Dela- 
ware, O., South India, 

Fyestone, ‘James Bruce, 1905, Iowa, bac ce 

Eyestone, Isabelle Longstreet (Mrs. J. B.), 1910, 
Unionville, Mich., Foochow. 


F 


Farmer, Harry, 1904, Upper Iowa, Philippine Islands. 

Farmer, Olive Osborn (Mrs. H.), 1904, Center Point, 
Ta., Philippine Islands. 

Faucett, Robert Isaac, 1899, Chicago, Ill., North India. 

Faucett, Myrtle Bare (Mrs. R. I.), 1904, Delaware, O., 
North India. 

Felt, Carl Alfonso, 1908, Bae Towa, North China. 

Felt Louise Whittlesey (Mrs. C OL 1908, Madison, 

N. J., North China. 
Felt, Frank Ray (M.D.), 1894, Detroit, Central Proy- 


Fal, ‘Nettie Hyde (Mrs. F. R.), 1897, Hopkins, Mo., 
Central Provinces. 

Fisher, Albert Henry, 1910, Toronto, Malaysia. 

Fisher, Alice H., 1893, Catawissa, Pa., Chile. 

Follwell, Edward Douglas (M. iD. ), 1895, Brooklyn, 

aes Y., Korea. 

Follwell, Mary Harris (Mrs. E. D.), 1895, Delaware, 
O., Korea. 

tFord, Eddy Lucius, 1906, Westfield, Wis., Foochow. 

Ford, Effie Collier (Mrs. E. L.), 1906, Racine, Wis., 
Foochow. 

Frease, Edwin Field, 1887, East Ohio, North Africa. 

Frease, Ella Bates (Mrs. E. F.), 1887, Canton, 0O., 


North Africa. 

tFreeman, Claude Wesley (M.D.), 1905, Burlington, 
Ont., West China. 

Freeman, Florence Mortson (Mrs. C. W.), 1906, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., West China. 

tFreeman Mark, 1913, Malaysia. 


Fries. Susie Mary (contract), 1918, Connersville, Ind., 
Malaysia. 5 


{Gahel, Clayton E., 1910, Walkerton, Ind., South India. 

Gabel, Alice Hollister (Mrs. C. E.), 1912, Bangalore, 
India, South India. 

Gale, Francis Clair, 1908, California, Kiangsi. 

Gale, Ailie Spencer (Mrs. F. C.), (M.D.), 1908, Oak- 


land, Cal., F*anggi. 
Gamewell, Fraucis Dunlap, 1881, Newark, North 
Gamewell, Mary Ninde (Mrs. F. D.), 1909, Providence, 


China. 

R. I., North China. 

Garden, Joseph Hendry, 1884, Kentucky, South India. 

Garden, Frances Byers (Mrs. J. H.), 1887, Stratford, 
Ont., South India. 

ee John Richard, 1906, Rock River, East Central 

ae, Harriott Lodge (Mrs. J. R.), 1906, Charlottetown, 

.I., East Central Africa. 

scant “Frank Payton (M.D.), 1918, Saint Louis, Mo., 
Central China. 

Gaunt, Mary Moore (Mrs. F. P.), 1913, Macon, Mo., 
Central China. 

Cookers, Augusta M. (contract), 1918, Lawrence, 
Kan., Bengal. 

Gendrou, Violet May, 1909, Buffalo, N. Y., Liberia. 

tGholz, Walter Irvin, 1911, Pasadena, Cal., Chile. 

Gibb, John McGregor, Jr, 1904, "Philadelphia, Pa., 
North China. 

Gibb, Katherine oandnn (Mrs. J. MeG.), 1905, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., North China. 

tGibbs, Austin ba 1907, Bowersville, O., West 


Central Africa. 
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Gilder, George King, 1874, ate Provinces. 
pe a oem Blackmar (Mrs, G . K.), 1878, Central 


Gedana “Ruby Neal, 1911, Lake Bluff, Ill., East 
Central Africa. 

Goold, Philip A., 1913, Boston, Mass., Bengal. 

bs Mildred Graham (Mrs. P A), Concord, Mass., 


gal. 
Gaon Jesse Earl (M.D.), 1908, Chicago, Ill., Foo- 
how. 
Gossard, ae Ward (Mrs. J. E.), 1908, Chicago, Iil., 


Fooc 

Poel Foew: 1902, New Hampshire, Foochow. 

Gowdy, Elizabeth Thompson (Mrs. J.), 1902, Pittston, 
Pa., Foochow. 

Graves, Willard Edwin, 1908, Salina, Kan., Burma. 

Graves, are Alford (Mrs. W. E.), 1908, Salina, 

an., 

Greeley, Eddy Horace, 1889, Saint Paul, Minn., Hast 
Central Africa. 

Greenman, Almon Witter, 1880 (reappointed, 1907), 
North Indiana, Italy. 

Greenman, Marinda Gammon (Mrs. A. W.), 1880 (re- 
appointed, 1907), Odell, Ill., Italy. 

*Grey, Arthur Lee, 1907, Maryland, Northwest India. 

*Grey, Mrs. Arthur L., 1907, Easton, Md., Northwest 


India, 
ml Richard Charles, 1900, New England Southern, 
enga 
Giet uae R. (Mrs. R. C.), 1900, Providence, 
4 enga 
“Grove, Paul than, 1911, Des Moines, Korea. 
Greve, Frances Phillips (Mrs. P. L.), 1911, Saint 


Louis, Mo., Korea. 

Na Rogers Bs 1914, Berwick, Me., West Central 

Tica. 

Guptill, Constance Sanborn (Mrs. R. 8.), 1914, Tilton, 
N. H., West Central Africa. 

Gurney, Samuel (M.D.), 1903 (reappointed, 1909), 
New York East, East Central Africa. 

Gusé, Carl Friedrich Herman, 1903, Minnesota, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 


Gusé, Anna Elicker (Mrs. C. F. H.), 1912, Muscatine, 
Ta., Central Provinces. 


H 


Hall, Anna Eliza, 1906, Atlanta, Ga., Liberia. 
nea) Perry Oliver, 1903, Minneapolis, Minn., North 


Hanson, Ruth Ewing (Mrs. P. O.), 1908, Minneapolis, 
Minn., North China. 
Harrington, John C. F., 1914 (contract), Portland, Ore, 


Harr'ngton, Mary Shinn (Mrs. J. C. F.), 1895 (reap- 
pointed, 1914, contract), Portland, Ore., Chile. 

Harris, John D., 1913, Genesee, South India. 

Harris, Alice Bockstahler (Mrs. John D,), 1913, Painted 
Past, N. Y. 

Hartzell, Corwin Francis, 1906 (reappointed, 1910), 
Northwest Iowa, Chile. 

Hartzell, Laura Kennedy, 1906 (reappointed, 1910), 
Sioux City, Ia., Chile. 

Hauser, J P, 1902, New Hogar Mexico 

Hauser, Gold Corwin (Mrs. J P), 1905, Mitchell, 
S. D., Mexico. 

Hawes, Loueze (contract),, 1913, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Malaysia. 

Klawiey Joseph Willis, 1907, Dorranceton, Pa., Hinghwa. 

Hawley, Harriet Ransom (Mrs. J. W.), 1907, Dorrance- 
ton, Pa., Hinghwa. 

Headland, "Isaac Taylor, 1890, Hee North China. 

Headland, Mariam Sinclair (Mrs. I . T.), (M.D.), 1894, 
Sarnia, Ont., North China. 

ie Frederick William, 1905, North Ohio, 
FA 

Hedkclnan, Ma May Duncan (Mrs. F. W.), 1905, Lake- 
side, O., 

cari ‘Meri ‘Karl Wordsworth, 1906, Plainfield, 

+) 0a 

Heicher, Marcaiet Hallock (Mrs. M. K. W.), 1906, 
Rochester, N. Y., Japan. 

Henderson, George Smith, 1892, Bengal. 

Henderson, Mabel Griffin (Mrs. a. 8), 1892, Bengal. 
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ery. ! George Frederick, 1906, Lewiston, Ida., North 


Herman, Ernest Frederick, 1899, Fairville, N. Y., 

le. 

Herman, Clementine Gregory (Mrs. BE. F.), 
Fairville, N. Y., Chile. 

Herrmann, Carl Christian, 1908, West German, Central 
Provinces. 

Herrmann, Florence Engelhardt (Mrs. C. C.), 1910, 
Wauwatosa, Wis., Central Provinces. 

Hewes, George Cavender, 1891, es North India. 

Hewes, Annie Butcher (Mrs. G. C.), 1894, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., North India. 

Heydenbusk, J Alice Edna (contract), 1913, Essezuille, 


ich 
+Hibbard, Earl, Randall (contract), 1913, Glen Ellyn, 
The Malaysia. 
bbard, Jes Blaine (Mrs. FE. R.), (contract), 1913, 
Pa Ellyn, Tll., Malaysia. 
Hill, Charles Baylis, 1897, ioe New York, Bombay. 
Hill) Glenora Green (Mrs. C ’. B.), 1897, Adams, N.Y., 
Bombay. 
Hilmer, Henry Frederick, 1911, California German, 
South India. 
Hilmer, Matilda Hollmann (Mrs. H. F.), 1911, Los 
Angeles, Cal., South India. 
ee chs William Thomas, 1887, Wisconsin, North 


Hobart, Emily Hatfield (Mrs. W. T.), 1882, Evanston, 
I., North China. 
tHollster, John Norman, 1912, Delaware, O., North 


1899, 


ndia. 

a Pe William Henry, 1887, Wisconsin, South 

es Emma Hodge (Mrs. W. H.), 1887, Fond du 
Wis., South India. 

ee Osborne Edward (contract), 1913, Milwaukee, 

Wis., Malaysia. 

Hoover, J James Matthews, 1899, Chambersburg, Pa., 

ay! 


Hoover, ‘Bibel Young (Mrs. J. M.), 1903, Singapore, 
aysia. 

Hopkins, Nehemiah Some (M. D.), 1885, Auburndale, 
Mass., North Chin: 

Hopkins, Fannie iis (Mrs. N. S.), 1885, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., North China. 

Horley, William Edward, 1894, Malaysia. 

Herley, Ada O. (Mrs. W. E.), 1894, Malaysia. 

asad David Paul, 1908, Southwest Kansas, South 


Hotton, fie ag ee ge (Mrs. D. P.), 1908, Winfield, 


Kan., South 

Housley, 1907, Ohio, 

Housley, Ella Schmuck (Mrs. E. L.), 1907, Osnaburg, 

hilippine Islands. 

Howard, George Parkinson, 1909, Northwest Indiana, 
Eastern South America. 

Howard, Rebecca Delvigne (Mrs. G. P.), 1909, La 
Crosse, Ind., Eastern South America.” 

Howard, Herbert Nagle, 1909, New England, East 
Central Africa. 

Howard, Estella Searles (Mrs. H. N.), 1909, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., East Central Africa. 

Howland, Bessie Celia, 1907, Clyde, N. Y., Chile. 

Huckett, Minnie Muir, 1911, Kansas City, Mo., Chile. 

Huddleston, Oscar, 1906, Southwest Kansas, Philippine 


Islands. 

Huddleston, Leona Longstreth (Mrs. 0.), 1906, Pawnee 
Rock, Kan., Ags Islands. 

{Hummel, William F ., 1908, Nashville, Ill., Central 


hina. 
Hummel, Mildred aa (Mrs. W. F.), 1912, Nanking, 
China, Central Chin 
Hyde, Preston Aioshaed. 1901, Moores Hill, Ind., 
North India. 
Hyde, Irene Martin (Mrs. P. 8.), 1904, Moores Hill, 
Ind., North India. 


Edwin Lowman, Philippine 


I 


Iglehart, Charles Wheeler, 1909, he York, Japan. 
Iglehart, Florence Allchin (Mrs. C . W.), 1911, Kyoto, 
Japan, Japan. 4 
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Tglehart, Edwin Taylor, 1904, Aen York, Japan, 
ooh Luella Miller (Mrs. Ae ae 1907, Katonah, 


Rb 3 
tIrish, John *Bulbert, 1912, Delaware, O., Hinghwa. 
tIrle, ‘Charles Arthur, 1911, Sumner, 'Wash., Chile. 
mas Pha Cook (Mrs. C GA. ), 1911, Castle Rock, Wash., 


tIrwin, Henry Wilbur (M.D.), 1910, San Francisco, Cal., 
West China. 


Trwin, yi ens ae Vincent (Mrs. H. W.), 1910, San 
Francisco, Cal., West China. 


J 


James, Henry I., 1918, Wisconsin, East Central Africa. 
James, Edith Mabel (Mrs, H. I.), 1913, Appleton, Wis., 
East Central Africa. 
Johnson, William Richard, 1907, Cornell, Ill., Kiangsi. 
Johnson, Ina Buswell (Mrs. W. R.), 1907, Cornell, IUl., 
angsi. 
jhe aco Ernest Marshall (M.D.), 1911, San Dimas, 
entral China 
Tihastone, Violet Higley (Mrs. E. M.), 1913, Waukegan, 
Iil., Central China. 
Jones, Benjamin Milton, 1903, Minneapolis, Minn., 


Burma. 
Jones, Luella Rigby (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, Mechanics- 
ville, Ia., Burma. 
tJones, Edwin Chester, 1904, Southport, Conn., Foochow. 
Jones, Eli Stanley, 1907, Baltimore, Md., North India. 
Jones, Mabel Lossing (Mrs. E. 8.), 1910, Clayton, Ia., 
North India. 
jJones, James Ira, 1909, Delaware, O., Japan. 
peat Bertha Masden (Mrs. J. I.), 1909, Delaware, O., 
apan. 
Jones, Lucian Berry, 1908, Iowa, Northwest India. 
Jones, Nellie Randle (Mrs. L. B.), 1911, Spokane, 
Wash., Northwest India. 


K 


{Keeler, Joseph Leonard (M.D.), 1903, Lauder, Canada, 
North China. 
Keeler, Elma Nichol (Mrs. J. L.), 1903, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., North China. 
Keeler, Myrta M. (contract), 1913, Warren, O., Chile. 
Keislar, Mott, 1899, Upper Iowa, Northwest India. 
Keislar, Edna Beck (Mrs. M.), (M.D.), 1901, San 
Jose, Cal., Northwest India. 
{Kellogg, Claude Rupert, 1911, Denver, Colo., Foochow. 
Kellogg, Mary Crow (Mrs. C. R.), 1911, University 
Park, Colo., Foochow. 
Kent, Charles Augustus, 1912, Southern California, 
East Central Africa. 
Kent, Pearl Finney (Mrs. C. A.), 1912, Monrovia, 
Cal., East Central Africa. 
{Kent, Edwin Mills (M.D.), 1909, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
North China. 
Kent, Florence Van Dyke (Mrs. E. M.), 1909, Hast 
Canton, Pa., North China. 
Kenyon, Carrie C. (contract), 1913, Connellsville, Pa., 
Malaysia. 
Keys, Pliny Whittier, 1909, South Kansas, East Cen- 
tral Africa. 
Keys, Clara Evans (Mrs. P. W.), 1909, Chanute, Kan., 


East Central Africa. 
{King, Earl Leslie, 1909, Fort Atkinson, Wis., South 


India. 

King, Edith Broadbooks (Mrs. E. L.), 1912, Attica, 
N. Y., South India. 

King, Harry Edwin, 1894, sya North China. 

King, Edna Haskins (Mrs, H . E.), 1894, patel 
Mich., North China. 

King, William Leslie, 1888, ee. South India. 

King, Sarah Hockenhull (Mrs. W. pide ), 1888, Chatfield, 
Minn., South India. 

Kingham, James Jay, 1905, Rocky Ridge, O., South 
ndia 

Kingham, Grace Woods (Mrs. J. J.), 1911, Evanston, 
Ill., South India. 

Kinsey, William Frederick, 1913,. Dennison, O., Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Kinsey, Martha Henry (Mrs. W. F.), 1913, Alliance, 0., 
Philippine Islands. 
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Kipp, Ray Bassett, 1903, Onarga, Ill., West Central 
Africa, 

Kipp, Lettie Mason (Mrs. R. B.), 1905, Lowell, Mass., 
West Central Africa, 

Kirchner, Mae, 1908, Peterson, Ia., Chile. 

Klaus, ‘Armin Ve 1913, La Crosse, Wis., Malaysia. 

{Klebsattel, August, 1913, Pforzheim, Germany, West 
Centra] Africa, 

Klebsattel, Elise Schick (Mrs. A.), 1913, Pforzheim, 
Germany, West Central Africa. 

Kiser, Edwin Dicken, ae East Maine, Chile. 

Kiser, Mrs. Nancy A . (contract), 1913, Ellsworth, 
Me., Chile. 

Klinefelter, Daniel Herbert, 1904, Watonga, Okla., 
Philippine Islands. 

Klinefelter, Blanch Palmer (Mrs. D. H.), 1904, Wa- 


tonga, ne Philippine Islands. 
ieteen € ercy Charles, 1909, Jamestown, N. Y., West 


Knapp, Hattie Mays (Mrs. P. C.), 1911, Benton Harbor, 
Mich., West China 
Koch, Clinton Humboldt Stegner, 1905, Saint Paul, 


Minn. ., Bengal. 

Koch, Grace eee (Mrs. C. H. §.), 1907, Devils 
Lake, N. D., Bengal. 

Koehler, cna ” William, 1907, Southern Illinois, 


Philippine Islands. 

Koehler, Ida Smith (Mrs. C. W.), 1907, Saint Louis, 
Mo., Philippine Islands. 

{Korns, John Hamilton (M.D.), 1911, Chicago, IIl., 
North China. 

Korns, Bessie Pennywitt (Mrs. J. H.), 1911, Chicago, 
Ill., North China. 

Tay Oliver Josiah, 1903, Salisbury, Md,, North 


Krause, ‘Minnie Lankford (Mrs. O. J.), 1907, Princess 
Anne, Md., North China. 

{Kumlien, Wendell Frichiof Ludwig, 1911, Fort Atkin- 
son, Wis., North India. 

Kumlien, Eva Theleen (Mrs. W. F.), 1918, Kenosha, 
Wis., North India. 

Kupfer, Carl Frederick, 1881, Central German, Kiangsi. 

Kupfer, Lydia Krill (Mrs. C. F.), 1881, Perrysburg, O., 

angsi. 


L 


tLacy, Henry Veere, 1912, Daanere 0., Foochow. 
acy, Jessie Ankem (Mrs. H. VO. 1913, York, Neb., 
Foochow. 
fLacy, Walter Nind, 1908, Delaware, O0., Foochow. 
Lacy, Helen Murdoch (Mrs. W. N.), 1908, Delaware, 
, Foochow. 
Lacy, William Henry, 1887, Wisconsin, Foochow. 
Lacy, Emma Nind (Mrs. W. H.), 1887, Menominee 
Falls, Wis., Foochow. 
*Lampard, John, 1912, London, England, Bombay. 
*Lampard, Susan Hart (Mrs. J.), 1912, Nagpur, India, 


Bombay. 

TLanedon, Dinca Heber, 1912, Danville, Ill., North 
ndia 

Langdon, Viola Griffith (Mrs. E. H.), 1912, Danville, 
Tll., North India. 

Lawrence, Benjamin Franklin, 1908, Bluefield, W. Va., 
West China. 

Lawrence, sug nore (Mrs. B. F.), 1913, Lindsay, 
Neb., West C 

tLawton, Burke Beat 1909, Twin Bluffs, Wis., Korea. 

Lani Olive Hardy (Mrs. B. R.), 1909, Evanston, Tis 
orea. 

Lawyer, Franklin Pierce, 1902, Mexico. 

Lawyer, Amelia Van Dorsten (Mrs. F. P.), 1902, 
Mexico. 

Leaser, Eva, 1918, Sioux City, Ia., Chile. 

Lee, David H., 1875, Erie, Bengal. 

Lee, Ada Jones (Mrs. D. H.), 1876, West Virginia, 
Bengal. 

Lets porn Ferdinand, 1910, Upper Iowa, Philippine 
slan 

Lee, Edna Dorman (Mrs. E. F.), 1910, New Hampton, 


Tas Philippine Islands. 
{Lewis, John Abraham, 1912, Siour City, Ia., Central 


Lewis, Spencer, Rock River, North China. 
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Lewis, Esther Bilbie (Mrs. 8.), 1881, Anoka, Minn., 
North China. 
figs, Begs Harrison (M.D.), 1909, Shelby, Ia., South 


Linn, Minnie Logeman (Mrs. H. H.), 1910 Rockham, 
S. D., South India. 

Linzell, "Lewis Edwin, 1899, Diener Bombay. '¥< 

Le Phila Keen (Mrs. L. E.), 1899, Arcanum, rie 
ombay 

Lipp, Charles Franklin, 1907, Shiloh, O., South da 
“ae eae aod! (Mrs. C C. F.), 1907, Marseilles, O., 
jouth ’ 

Long, Cee Claraman (M.D.), 1900 (reappointed, 
1913), Albion, Mich., Eastern South America. 

Le poetics) “Milton Mahlon, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal., 

ort 

Longshore, Faith Scott (Mrs. M. M.), 1913, Los 
Angeles, Cal., North Andes. 

eee, Marjorie, 1912, Minneapolis, Minn., Chile. 

tLowry, George Davis N. (M.D.), 1894, Delaware, 0; 
North China. 

Lowry, Cora Calhoun (Mrs. G. D. N.), 1894, Delaware, 
0., Nerth China. 

Lowry, Hiram Harrison, 1867, Ohio, North China. 

toy} Parthenia Nicholson (Mrs. H. H. H.), 1867, North 


Lowther, William Ernest, aris (reappointed, 1910), 
Northwest Indiana, North Africa 

Lowther, Stefanie Roesch (Mrs, W. E.), 1910, West 
Bend, Wis., North Africa. 

Luering, Heinrich Ludwig Emil, 1889, Germany. 

Luering, Violet Beins (Mrs. H. L. E.), 1892, Singapore, 
S. S., Germany. 

Lyon, James, 1879, Delaware, Northwest India. 

Lyon, Lilias Rhenius (Mrs. J.), 1881, Bangalore, India, 
Northwest India. _ 

epee oo Samuel, 1899, Rock River, Philippine 


Lyons, Harriet Ewers (Mrs. E. S.), 1900, Sees : 
1l., Philippine Islands. 


M 


tMcBride, George McCutcheon, 1908, Chile. 
eke Harriet F. (Mrs. G. McC), 1898, Colfaz, Ia., 


McCartney, James Henry (M.D.), 1890, Girard, 0., 
West China. 

McCartney, Saddie Kissack (Mrs. J. H.). 1896, Paisley, 
Ont., West China. 

(McCartney, Le Roy Wesley, 1913, Ada, O., West 


sag oa oe Mabel Anna, 1911, Greenville, Pa., Central 


McLaughlin, William Patterson, 1892, Ohio, Eastern 

South America. 

McLaughlin, Mary Long (Mrs. W. P.), 1892, London, 

0., Eastern South America 
McLaurin, William Mareen 1911, Bet Liberia. 
McLaurin, Karlene De Bose ( . M), 1918, 

Gainesville, Fla., Liberia. 

McNeil, Diana Bralah, 1918, Monrovia, Cal., Liberia. 
Main, William Artyn, "1896, Des Moines, Foochow. 
Main, Emma Little (Mrs. W. NS) 1896, Woodbine, 

Ta., Foochow. 

Manley, David Huron, 1907, Fee Mass., Bengal. 
eee Cora Miller (Mrs. D. H.), 1907, Revere, Mass., 


ngal, 
Manly Wilson Edward, 1893, Upper Iowa, West 
Manly, I Florence Brown (Mrs. W. E.), 1893, Plainfield, 
., West China. 
tae Harry Beeson, 1907, Upper Middletown, Pa., 
Manest Ethel Wakefield (Mrs. H. B.), 1907, Grind- 
stone, ’Pa., Malaysia. 
Mansell, Florence Perrine (Mrs. W. A.), 1888, Albion, 
Mich., North India. 
agence Arthur Wesley, 1905, Indianola, Ia., Central 
Martin, Alice Bull (Mrs. A. W.), 1905, Creston, Ia., 
ntral China. 


Ce 
Matlack, Edith L. ries 1912, Rockford, IU., 
Bengal. 
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{Meek, William Shankland, 1904, Wheeling, W. Va., 
North India, 

oa Maude VanHorn (Mrs. W. §.), 1904, Wheeling, 

W. Va., North India. 

Meik, James Patrick, 1881, Michigan, Bengal. 

| Meik, Isabella Young (Mrs. J. P.), 1886, Bengal. 

Meredith, Euretta, 1910, Yellow Springs, 0., Chile. 

Miller, David, 1913, Kilsyth, Scotland, Central China. 

Miller, George, 1909, Kilsyth, ‘Scotland, Central China. 

os aia Milton’ (M.D.), 1910, Saybrook, JIl., 


Kor 
Miller, “Alice Starke (Mrs. I. M.), 1910, Saybrook, Ill., 
orea. 
Miller, William §., 1886, Baltimore, Md., West Central 


Africa. 

Milholland, Paul, 1913, Rock River, North India, 

Milholland, Harriett Holland (Mrs. P.), 1913, Evanston, 
Jil., North India. 

Millward, William, 1908, — Pa., Central China, 

Millward, Jennie Fitzgerald (Mrs. W.), 1911, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa., Central China. 

Miner, George ‘Sullivan, 1892, Nebraska, Foochow. 

Miner, Mary Phillips (Mrs. G. 8.), 1892, DeWitt, Neb., 
Foochow. 

Miner, Wallace Herman, 1912, Erie, Foochow. 

Miner, Florence Folensbee, 1913, Schoharie, N. Y., 
Foochow. 

Moe, Rex Rogers, 1907, Fremont, Neb., Philippine 
Islands. 

Moe, Julia Noyes (Mrs. R. R.), 1908, Fremont, Neb., 
Philippine Islands. 

ge William Arnold, 1880, India, Central Provy- 


Wore Laura Wheeler (Mrs. W. A.), 1884, India, 
Central Provinces. 
Morgan, Walter Leslie, 1912, Pittsburgh, South India. 
Morris, Charles David, 1900, Newark, Korea. 
Mois Louise Ogilvy (Mrs. C. D.), 1908, Topeka, Kan., 
orea. 
Morrow, Harry Earle, 1912, Des Moines, Mexico. 
oe Myrtie Person (Mrs. H. E.), Yorktown, Ia., 
exil 
aries Pearl, 1909, Wilmore, Ky., East Central 
Tica. 
Myers, William Edward, 1907, Philadelphia, Eastern 
South America. 
Myers, Bertha F. (Mrs. W. E.), 1913, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Eastern South America. 
Nagle, James Stewart, 1913, Baltimore, Md., Malaysia. 
Nagle, Katherine Thatcher ‘(Mrs. J. §.), 1918, Govans, 
Md., Malaysia._ 


N 


Neumann, George Bradford, 1908, New York East, 
West China. 

Neumann, Louisa eee (Mrs. G. B.), 1908, New 
Britain, Conn., West China. 

eran George Benjamin, 1900, Cincinnati, West Cen- 
tra 

Nind, Elizabeth Gilbert (Mrs. G. B.), 1907, Cambridge, 
Mass., West Central Africa 

Noble, William Arthur, 1892, ‘Wyoming, Korea, 

Noble, Mattie Wee (Mrs. W. A.), 1892, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., Kor 

{Noon, Raymond Wesley, 1914, Lunenburg, Mass., North 
West India. 

+Nordahl, Henry Alfred, 1912, Los Angeles, Cal., Chile. 

ae Ruth Sif (Mrs, H. A.), 1912, Los "Angeles, 

al. 

Norton, Aathur Holmes (M.D.), 1908, North Adams, 
Mich., Kor 

Norton, iMfianatta Schnittker (Mrs. A. H.), 1908, North 
‘Adams, Mich., Korea. 


10) 


Oechsli, Leonard, 1913, New England, Malaysia. 

Oechsli, Loula Boicourt (Mrs. L.), 1913, Arlington 
Heights, Mass., Malaysia. 

O'Farrell, Thomas Arch, 1909, Pana, Iil., East Central 
Africa, 

O’Farrell, Josephine Bost (Mrs. T. A.), 1909, Pana, 
Til., East Central Africa 

Ogata, Sennosuke, 1885, North Indiana, Japan. 
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Ogata, Fuki Kanno (Mrs. 8.), 1886, Japan. 
1Onden, Lloyd Wayman, 1910, Clarksburg, We Va., 


Ogden, PSs Cousins (Mrs. L. W.), 1910, Hadley, 
a., 
Ogg, Albert Edward, 1907, Gaithersburg, Md., South 


Ogg, Dolores Davis (Mrs. A. E.), 1907, Gaithersburg, 
Md., South India. 


iP 


Paddock, Bernard Horace, 1909, New Jersey, Foochow- 

Park, George Washington Valleau, 1890, Simcoe, 
Ontario, Bombay. 

Park, Wilhelmina. “Jonsson (Mrs, a. W. V.), 1890 
Chicago, Tll., Bombay. 

taal ‘Albert Austin, 1905, Southwest Kansas, Bom- 


ay. : 
eg ere Oldham (Mrs, A. A.), 1905, Wichita, 
an., B 
Parker, Ohake Edward, 1901, West Durham, N. C. 
South India. 
a Sarah Turner (Mrs. C. E.), 1902, Pitisburgh, 
"South India 
Peak? Preston Littlepage, 1918, Central New York, 
Malaysia. 
Pease, eas! Eugene, 1901, West Plains, Mo., 


alays 

Pease, Micraase Archer (Mrs. K. E.), 1904, Los Angeles, 
Cal., Malaysia. 

Peat, ‘Jacob Franklin, 1893, Illinois, West China. 

Peat, Emily Gaskell (Mrs. J.P. ), 1898, West China. 

Penzotti, Paul Martin, 1913, Southern ‘California, East- 
ern South America. 

Penzotti, Clara Kildare (Mrs. P. M.), 1918, Guayama, 
Porto Rico, Hastern South America. 

{Perkins, Edward Carter (M.D.), 1910, Yonkers, N. Y., 
Central China. 

Perkins, Judson Thomas, 1911, West Wisconsin, Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

Perkins, Delia Scheible (Mrs. J. T.), 1918, New Ulm, 
Minn. Central Provinces. 

tPerkins, "Raymond George (M. D.), 1918, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y., Malaysia. 

Perkins, Pearl McLean (Mrs. R. G.), 1913, Harrow- 
smith, Ontario, Canada, Malaysia. 

Perrill, Fred Maxson, 1906, Salina, Kan., North India. 

Perrill, Mary Voight (Mrs. F. M.), 1911, "Kankakee, Til., 
North India. 

tPersson, Josef Alfred, 1907, Stockholm, Sweden, Hast 
Central Africa. 

Persson, Henny Anderson (Mrs. J. A.), 1909, Linko- 
ping, "Sweden, East Central Africa. 

Peterson, Berndt Oscar, 1904, Scandia, Kan., Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Peterson, Alice Mercer (Mrs. B. O.), 1904, Scandia, 
Kan., Philippine Islands. 

Pickett, Jarrell Waskom, 1910, Wilmore, Ky., North 


India. 

Pflaum, William Otto, 1913, Puget Sound, Chile. 

Pflaum, Mame Messner (Mrs. W. O.), 1913, South 
Prairie, Wash., Chile. 

tPiper, Arthur Lewis (M.D.), 1913, Buffalo, N. Y., West 
Central Africa. 

Piper, Maude Garrett (Mrs. A. L.), 1918, New York, 
N. Y., West Central Africa. 

+Plank, Charles D., 1918, West Lafayette, Ind., Bengal. 

*Plomer, Claude ‘Harrison, 1882, India, Northwest 


India. 

ee Ella Mercado (Mrs. C. H.),51886, Northwest 
ndia, 

Pointer, James Doan, 1913, Gulf, Hast Central Africa. 

Pointer, Marvyn MeNeil (Mrs. jp: ), 1913, Iowa, La., 
East Central Africa. 

Ports, Charles William, 1900, Sunbury, O., North 


Andes. 
Barts, tt Rosa Pena (Mrs. C. W.), 1909, Panama, North 


Price, Frederick A., 1904, Brooklyn, N.fY., Liberia. 

Brea Luna Jones (Mrs. F. A.), 1905, Myers, Fla., 

ae Frederick Beman, 1901, Saint Louis, Northwest 
ndia. 
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Price, Emma Stockwell (Mrs. F. B.), 1901, Murray, 
Ta., Northwest India. 
tPyke, Fr Frederick Merrill, 1918, Cambridge, Mass., North 


ee James Howell, 1873, Southeast Indiana, North 
hi 


na. 
Pyke, Anabel Goodrich (Mrs. J. H.), 1873, Tipton, 
Ind., North China. 
Pykett, George Frederick, 1891, Woolwich, England, 
Malaysia. 
Pykett, Amelia Young (Mrs. G. F.), 1894, Penang, 
S., Malaysia. 


R 


poe ee Andrew, 1903, Colorado, Philippine 

ands. 

Rader, Jean Halstead (Mrs. M. A.), 1903, Denver, 
Colo., Philippine Islands. 

tRape, Chester Bertram, 1908, vanston, Ill., West 
China. 


na. 

Rape, Rebecca Burnett (Mrs. C. B.), 1908, Evanston, 
Iill., West China, 

Read, Harriet C. (contract), 1913, San Diego, Cal., 
Mala ysia. 

Reeder, Aa Lewis, 1899, array Chile. 

Reeder, Marian Milks (Mrs. J nas 1892, New York 
City, Chile. 

Reppert, Roy Ralph, 1908, se ta Korea. 

ay Se are Morgan (Mrs. R . R.), 1908, Baldwin, 

an., 
Rice, William Francis, 1896, Rock River, Chile. 
Rice, Emma Parsons (Mrs. W. F.), 1896, Elwood, Iil., 


Chile. 
Richard, Dorothy Mary, 1897, Newport, Vt., Chile. 
Riggs, Clarence Howard, 1903, ee Ta., Burma. 
Riggs, Blanche Spurgeon (Mrs. C MH y 1911, Orient, 


Ja., Burma. 

tRoberts, George Arthur, 1907, Marathon, Ja., East 
Central Africa. 

Roberts, Bertha EH. F. (Mrs. George A.), Mountain 
Dale, Ore., East Central Africa. 

Robertson, Friederika Smith (Mrs. J. B.), 1898, Bremen 
Germany, Liberia. 

Robertson, John Thomas, 1889, Charlottetown, P. EB. I., 
Northwest India. 

Robertson, Amelia Haskew (Mrs. J. T.), 1894, Cal- 
cutta, India, Northwest India. 

+Robinson, Barl Asa, 1912, Arkansas City, Kan., Chile. 

Robinson, Etta nee 2 (Mrs. E. A.), 1912, Arkansas 
City, Kan., 

Robinson, William Theodore, 1883, Des Moines, Chile. 

Robinson, Cora Naylor (Mrs. W. T.), 1883, Chile. 

Rockey, Clement Daniel, 1913, Scotch Plains, N. dss 
North India. 

Rockey, Noble Lee, 1884, Colorado, North India. 

Rockey, Mary Hadsell (Mrs. N. L.), 1884, North 


India. 

Rohrback, Juniata P. (contract), 1913, Washington, 
D. C., North China. 

ba Marcellus Dow, 1912, Northwest Kansas, South 
ndia. 

Ross, Annie Sams (Mrs. M. D.), 1912, Lindsborg, 
Kan., South India. 

Ross de Souza, Charles Wilton, 1881, India, South India. 

Ross de Souza, Maude Gay (Mrs. C. W.), 1911, Hydera- 
bad, India, South India, 

Rowe, Harry Flemming, 1898, Northern New York, 
Central China. 

Rowe, Maggie Nelson (Mrs. H. F.), 1898, Rome, N. Y., 
Central China. 

Rowland, Henry Hosie, 1911, Lig eeeet North China. 

Rowland, Mildred Ament (Mrs, H A), 1911, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., North China, 

har ay Harvey Curtis, 1913, Nanking, China, Central 


*Roys, Grace Woodbridge (Mrs. H. C.), 1913, Nanking, 
China, Central China. 
Rufus, Will Carl, 1907, ce Korea. 
Bates Mp Maud Squire (Mrs. W. C.), 1907, Owosso, 
Mich., Korea. 


SS) 


St. John, Burton Little, 1902, Sterling, Ill. 


, North 
China. 
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St. John, Io Barnes (Mrs. B. L.), 1902, Duluth, 
Minn., North China. 

Salmans, Levi Brimner (M.D.), 1885, New England 
Southern, Mexico, 

Salmans, Sara Smack (Mrs. L. B.), 1885, Chatham, 
N. J., Mexico. 

Schaenzlin, Gottlieb, 1906, Central German, Bengal. 

Schaenzlin, Elizabeth Lagemann (Mrs. G.), 1912, New 
Knozville, O., Bengal. 

Scharer, Charles Wesley, 1904, West Toledo, O., South 


India. 
Scharer, Elizabeth Hastings (Mrs. C. W.), 1904, Clyde, 
Os South India. 
{Schilling, George Edward, 1913, Chicago, IIl., Chile. 
Schilling, Mary Collins (Mrs. G. E.), 1913, Chicago, 
Iil., Chile. 
Schilling, Gerhard Johannes, aes Newark, Chile. 
Schilling, Elizabeth Bull (Mrs. G. J.), 1893, New York 


City, Chile. ; 
Scholberg, Henry Cesar, 1906, Minnesota, Central 
Provinces. 
Scholberg, Ella Conrad (Mrs. H. C.), 1906, Ortonville, 
Minn., Central Provinces 


pe Herman Jacob, 1906, Saint Louis, Mo., North 

n 

Schutz, Grace Bills (Mrs. H. J.), 1908, Evansville, Ind., 
North India. 


Schwartz, Henry Butler, 1893, New England, Japan. 
Schwartz, Mary Frazier (Mrs. H. B.), 1899, Newbury- 
port, Mass., Japan. 
Schwartz, Herbert Woodworth (M.D.), 1884, New 
York East, Japan. 
Schwartz, Lola Reynolds (Mrs. H. W.), 1884, Japan. 
rot Francis Newton, 1903, Northern Minnesota, 
apan. 
Scott, Annie McLellan (Mrs. F. N.), 1903, Litchfield, 
Minn., Japan. 
Severance, Cyrus William, nee Missouri, Burma. 
Bevan Ella Ebright (Mrs. C. W.), 1911, Hannibal, 
Mo., Burma, 
*Shaw, "Fawcett Eber Neville, 1889, Maine, Bombay. 
*Shaw, Caroline Hill (Mrs. F. BR. N. y 1889, Bombay. 
Shellabear, William G., 1890, Seana. Malaysia. 
Shellabear, Emma Ferris (Mrs. W. . G,), 1892, Athena, 
Ore., Mal aysia. 
{Shelly, William Austin, 1905, Galveston, Ind., Chile. 
Shelly, Jessie Tribby (Mrs. W. A.), 1905, Galveston, 
Ind., Chile. 
ere ss Robert, 1898, Newry, Ireland, West Central 
Tica. 
Shields, Louise Raven (Mrs. R.), 1898, Chicago, IIl., 
West Central Africa. 
aibley, Fred Ray, 1908, Northwest Indiana, Central 


Sibley, Nora Bailey (Mrs. F. R.), 1908, Coshocton, O., 
Central China. 

Simmons, John Wesley, 1910, Philadelphia, South India. 

a reg Alice Deal (Mrs. J. W.), 1910, Jarrettown, 

, South India. 

a George Albert, 1907, New York East, Russia. 

Sone Charles Eric, 1904, Central Swedish, North 
ndia 

Simpson, Kerstin Barck (Mrs. C. E.), 1907, Trede Lake. 
Wis., North India. 

Simpson, John Arthur, 1899, rae Liberia. 

Simpson, Mattie Hampton (Mrs. J AC ), 1899, Liberia. 

Sites, Clement Moore Lacey, ae “China, Foochow. 

Sites, Evelyn Worthley (Mrs. C. M. L.), 1907, Bruns- 
wick, Me., Foochow. 

{Skinner, James Edward (M.D.), 1897, Chicago, Ill. 
Foochow. 

Skinner, Susan Lawrence (M.D.), (Mrs. J. E.), 1897, 


Chicago, Tll., Foochow. 
Smart, William George, 1898, Cardiff, Wales, West 
Central Africa. 
amar, Eliza Newton (Mrs. W. G.), 1898, West Central 
rica. 
Smith, Frank Herron, 1905, Chicago, Iil., Korea. 
cere Iva Bamford (Mrs. F. H.), 1905, Chicago, Ill. 
tS, Stephen Parsons, 1912, New Brunswick, N. J., 


Snell, Glarence Romane, 1903, Plessis, N. Y., North 
Andes, 
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Snell, Ida Miller (Mrs. C. R.), 1905, Cheviot, N. Y. 
North Andes 

Snider, Mary Louise, 1909, Leptondale, N. Y., Chile. 

os tine Alva Lee, 1908, Winfield, Kan., Philippine 


Snyder, Grace Edmondson (Mrs. A. L.), 1908, Win- 
field, Kan., Philippine Islands, 

{Soelberg, Chris. Jorgen, 1913, Indianola, Ia., Burma. 

Spencer, David Smith, 1883, Bee | Japan. 

Spencer, Mary Pike (Mrs. 'D . §.), 1883, Factoryville, 
Pa., Japan. 

Springer, Nahe McKendree, 1901, Evanston, Jll., West 
Central Africa. 

iy ee Helen Rasmussen (Mrs, J. M.), 1900, Wenonah, 

, West Central Africa. 

Starr, "On M., 1902, Greencastle, Ind., Chile. 

* +Stauffacher, Charles Tohn (M.D.), 1913, Battle Creek, 
Mich., East Central Africa. 

Stauffacher, Grace Bekins (Mrs. C. J.), 1913, Battle 
Creek, Mich., East Central Africa. 

Steele, Bessie Angeline (contract), 1914, Auburn, N. Y., 
Malaysia. 

Stephens, William H., 1880, “rage 

Stephens, Anna Thompson (Mrs. W. H.), 1895, Cin- 
cinnati, O., Bombay. 

Stuntz, William 0., 1913, New England, North Andes, 
*Sullivan, Floyd H., 1912, Williamston, Mich., Malaysia. 
Swan, Henry Marcus, 1908, Seis Swedish, Bengal. 
— arr Lundeen (Mrs. H . M.), 1908, Galva, Tl., 
eng 

Sivcarer, Wilbur Carter, 1898, Pittsburgh, Korea. 
Swearer, Lillian Shattuck (Mrs. W. C.), 1906, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Korea. 


re 


Taylor, Corwin, 1907, Northwest Iowa, Korea. 
Taylor, Nellie Blood (Mrs. C.), 1907, Sioux City, Ia., 
Korea. 
Taylor, Henry Carl, 1909, Northwest Iowa, Korea. 
perce Blood (Mrs. H. C.), 1910, Sioux City, 
orea. 
Taylor, Minnie Viola, 1906, Cogan House, Pa., Chile. 
tTaylor, Oswald Gretton (M.D. ), 1918, Turtle Creek, Pa., 
South India. 
Taylor, Frances Woods (Mrs. O. G.), 1913, Turtle Creek, 
Pa., South 
Teeter, William Henry, 1904, Racine, Wis., Philippine 
Islands. 
Teeter, Edna Graham (Mrs. W. H.), 1904, Racine, Wis., 
Philippine Islands. 
Terrell, Alice, 1894, Ludington, Mich., North China. 
syn William Charles, 1907, Chicago, Ill., Hast Central 
Tica. 
Terril, Jessie Goldsmith (Mrs. W. C.), 1907, Chicago, 
Ill., East Central Africa. 
+Thompson, Merritt Moore, 1911, Atlantic City, N. J., 
North Andes. 
Thompson, Elizabeth Munson (Mrs. M. M.), 1912, 
Atlantic City, N. J., North Andes. 
Thomson, John Francis, 1866, Central Ohio, Eastern 
South America 
Thomson, Helen: ‘Goodfellow (Mrs. J. F.), 1866, North- 
field, O., Eastern South America. 
Tipple, Bertrand Martin, sek New York East, Italy. 
Tipple, Jane Downs (Mrs. B. M.), 1909, Stamford. 
“Conn., Italy. 
Titus, Murray Thurston, 1910, Sleepy Hye, Minn., 
North India. 
Titus, Olive Glasgow (Mrs. M. T.), 1910, Seamon, 0., 


North India. 

Tomlinson, William Edwin, 1906, North Dakota, 
Northwest India. 

Tomlinson, Viola Van Steenbergh (Mrs. W. E.), 1906, 
La Moure, N. D., Northwest India. 

Beale Ray Le Valley, 1906, Wichita, Kan., West 

Torrey, Kate Wincher (Mrs. R. L.), 1906, Wheeling, 
W. Va., West China. 

Tourner, ” Anna Hee (contract), 1913, Bloomington, 
Ind., North And 

Townsend, Jacob David! 1913, Stone Harbor, N. J., 
North Africa 


Townsend, Molen Frease (Mrs. J. D.), 1918, Stone 
Harbor, 'N. J » North Africa. 
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ieee sap Jacob E., 1911, Wellman, Ja., South 

}Trimble, Charles Garnet (M.D.), 1918, Hibbing, Minn., 
Foochow. 

Trimble, Edith Alford (Mrs. ©. G.), 1913, Helena, 
Mont., Foochow. 

Trimble, Frederick Homer, 1904, Siour City, Ia., 
Foochow. 

Trimble, Rena Bowker (Mrs. IF’. H.), 1906, Odebolt, Ia., 
Foochow. 

Trindle, John Robert, 1903, is Meter, Ia., Kiangsi. 

Trindle, — Newland (Mrs. J ites 1903, Shanghai, 
China, Kiangsi. 

Tynan, Irving Muir, 1907, Stapleton, Staten Island, 
N.Y , Burma, 


Nf 


Vail, Jennie Stevenson, 1879, Cincinnati, O., Japan. 

Van’ Buskirk, James Dale (M. D.), 1908, Saint Louis, 
Korea. 

Van Buskirk, Harriet Evans (Mrs. J. D.), 1910, Kansas 
City, Mo., Korea. 

Van Dyke, Benjamin F., 1899, olga Ore., Malaysia. 

Van Dyke, Esther Jackson (Mrs. B . F.), 1906, San 
Francisco, Cal., Malaysia. 

(Wagghan, John tebe (M.D.), 1909, Chicago, Ill., 


angsl. 
Vaughan, Daisy Mathis (Mrs. J. G.), 1909, Prophets- 
town, Ill, Kiangsi. 
Wee George Washington, 1898, Wisconsin, North 
na. 
Verity, Frances Wheeler (Mrs. G. W.), 1881, Wis- 
consin, North China. 


WwW 


Wachs, Victor Hugo, 1911, New England, Korea. 

Wachs, Sylvia Allen (Mrs. V. H.), 1911, Townsend, 
Mass., Korea. 

Ward, Ralph Ansel, 1909, North Ohio, Foochow. 

Ward, Mildred May Worley (Mrs. R. A.), 1909, Bos- 
ton, Mass., Foochow. 

Ward, William Taylur, 1905, India, Malaysia. 

Wark, Homer -Ethan, 1912, Kansas, Bengal. 

Wark, Gertrude Beecher, (Mrs. H. H.), 1912, Kansas 
City, Kan., Bengal. 

7Warner, Ariel Nathaniel, 1911, Hamilton, Va., Bom- 


bay. 

Warner, Helen Leggett (Mrs. A. N.), 1911, Hamilton, 
Va., Bombay. 

Warner, Mrs. dace Goodall, 1909, Los Angeles, Cal., 
Liberia. 

Washburn, John Ernest, 1911, eo Chile. 

Washburn, Grace Judd (Mrs. J. E.), 1911, White 
Plains, N. Y., Chile. 

Weak, Harry Hanson, 1907, Dakota, North India. 

Weak, Clara Hatheway (Mrs. Tal HL), 1909, Mitchell, 
8. D., North India. 

{Weller, ‘Orville Axline, 1911, Denver, Colo., Korea. 

pote ase Barton (Mrs. 0. A. ), 1911, Denver, Colo., 


Woon. Sole Christman, 1910, McCordsville, Ind., 
West Central Africa. 

Wengatz, Susan Talbott (Mrs. J. C.), 1910, McCords- 
ville, Ind., West Central Africa. 

Werner, Gustav Adolph, 1912, Pacific Swedish Mis- 
sion, ‘Eastern South America. 

Werner, Marie Anderson (Mrs. G, A.), 1912, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Eastern South America. 

West, John Nikark, 1892, North Ohio, North India. 

West, Irene White (Mrs. IN. ), 1892, West Carlisle, O., 
North India. 

+Wheeler, Harvey Arnold, 1910, pee, Ore., Japan. 

Wheeler, Ruth Balderree (Mrs. H eA); 1910, Eugene, 
Ore., Jap an. ; 

+ Whitehead, Irving, 1912, Denver, Colo., Chile. 

+Wilcox, Berton Oliver, 1910, Norwalk; 0., Malaysia. 

ba a es Rita Kinzly (Mrs. B. 0.), 1912, Nevada, 0., 
Malays 

Withee, Elrick, 1906, Illinois, West. China. 

Williams, Florence Somers (Mrs. Blick), 1909, Fort 
Dodge, Ia., West China. 

UE seg Franklin Earl Cranston, 1906, Colorado, 

orea 
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Williams, Alice Barton (Mrs. F. E, C.), 1906, Denver, 
‘olo., Korea. 


Williams, Walter Webster (M.D.), 1901, Iowa, Foo- 

+ chow 

Williams, Grace Travis (Mrs. W. W.), 1910, Pough- 
keepsie, Y., Foochow 

Williams, William Walter pated, 1905, Northern Min- 
nesota, Liberia. 

Williams, Maude Wigfield’ (Mrs. W. W. B.), 1913, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Liberia. 

Willmarth, James ' Scott, 1907, Stillwater, Minn., North 


Andes. 

Willmarth, Mary eae (Mrs. J. S.), 1907, Stillwater, 
Minn., North Ande ay 
Wilson, Franklin Marshall, 1905, Central Illinois, 

* Northwest India. 
Wilson, Poy ther (Mrs. F. M.), 1912, Mount Pleas- 


ant, I orthwest India. 
Wilson, Wilbur. Fisk, 1896, Hvanston, Ill., Central 


‘China. 
i. Mary Rowley (Mrs. W. F.), 1900, Crystal 
Springs, Mich., Central China, 
tWinans, Edward "Jones, 1910, Los Angeles, Cal., North 


China 

Withey, Herbert Cookman, 1891, Lynn,”Mass., West 
Central Africa. 

‘bared Ruth Bassett (Mrs. H. C.), 1910, Los Angeles, 
NCal., West Central Africa. 

Wixon, Adelaide May, 19138, New York,” N. Y., 
Central China. 

Wolcott, Maynard Lawson, 1913, Valley Stream, N. Y., 
Eastern South America. 

Wolcott, Edna Thompson (Mrs. M. L.), 1913, Valley 
Stream, N. Y., Eastern South America. 
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Wolfe, Frederic Fay, 1908, ye) Mexico. 

Wolfe, Grace Henderson (Mrs. F . F.), 1908, Orton- 
ville, Mich., Mexico. 

Wood, Frederick, 1892, Toronto, Ontario, Bombay. 

Wood, Elizabeth Lloyd (Mrs. F), 1892, Kingston, Onta- 
rio, Bombay. 

Wood, Otho Ton, 1910, Rock River, North India. 

Wood, Thomas Bond, 1869, Northwest Indiana, North 


Andes. 

Wood, Ellen Dow (Mrs. T. B.), 1869, Valparaiso, Ind., 
North Andes. 

Worley, James Harvey, 1882, Nebraska, Foochow. 

Worley, Imogene Field (Mrs. J. H.), 1882, Palmyra, 
Neb., Foochow. 

Worthington, Charles Myron, 1902, Abingdon, IIl., 
Malaysia. d 


ag 


Yard, James Maxon, 1910, New Fpcris West China. 

Yard, Mabelle ere (Mrs. J. . M.), 1910, Nichole, 
Conn., West Chin ; 

ee John Wycliffe, 1903, Stewartstown, Pa., West 


Yost, Edna Bowman (Mrs. J. W.), 1904, Stewartstown, 
Pa. {West China. 


Z 


are a Amy Popham, 1913, Marengo, Ia., Ma- 

aysia. 

Zimmerman, Cassius R., 1913, Iowa, Malaysia. 

Zimmerman, Lucy Popham (Mrs. C. R.), 1913, 2 gro 
Ta., Malaysia. 


———— 
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MISSIONARIES OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
In this list the name of the missionary is followed by first, the year of ap- 


pointment; second, the Branch under whose auspices she went out; and third, 
the foreign Conference or mission in which she is working. 


tA 
ag Hilma A., 1905, Des Moines, Northwest 


a. 
Abbott, Anna A., 1901, Northwestern, Bombay. 
Adams, Jean, 1900, Philadelphia, Foochow. 
Albertson, Millie May, 1907, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Alexander, Bessie, 1903, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Allen, Belle J. (M.D.), 1888, New England, Bombay. 
Allen, Mabel, 1894, Des Moines, Foochow 
Anderson, Luella R., 1900, Cincinnati, Malaysia. 
Anderson, Mary, 1911, Philadelphia, North Africa. 
Anderson, Naomi A., 1910, Northwestern, Korea. 
Ashbaugh, Adella M., 1908, Cincinnati, Japan. 
Ashwill, Agnes, 1908, Cincinnati, North India. 
Atkins, Ruth E., 1912, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 
Atkinson, Anna P., 1882, New York, Japan. 
Austin, Laura F., 1905, Columbia River, Bombay. 
Ayres, Harriet L., 1886, Cincinnati, Mexico. 


B 


Bacon, Nettie A., 1913, New York, North India. 

Baker, Lulu C., 1907, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Bangs, Louise, 1911, Northwestern, Japan. 

Barber, Emma §., 1909, Northwestern, North India. 

Barstow, Clara Grace, 1912, Pacific, South America. 

Bartlett, Carrie M., 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Baucus, Georgiana, 1890, New York, Japan. 

Baugh, Evelyn B., 1907, Pacific, North China. 

Beggs, Nelle, 1910, Northwestern, Kiangsi Mission. 

Beiler, Mary, 1910, New England, Korea. 

Benedict, Ruth E., 1910, New York, Korea. 

Bennett, Fannie A., 1901, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Benthien, Elizabeth M., 1896, Northwestern, Mexico. 

Betow, Emma J. (M.D.), 1904, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Betz, Blanche, 1907, Northwestern, Mexico. ‘ 

Biehl, Elizabeth M., 1911, Philadelphia, South India. 

Blackburn, Kate B., 1892, Northwestern, Bulgaria. 

Blackmore, Sophia, 1887, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Blackstock, Anna, 1913, Topeka. 

Blackstock, Ella, 1889, Minneapolis, Japan. 

Blair, Katherine A., 1888, Cincinnati, Bengal. 

Blakeley, Mildred M., 1913, Topeka, Philippine Islands. 

a, Laura G., 1897, Des Moines, Northwest 
ndia. 

Boddy, Estie T., 1907, Des Moines, North China, 

Boddy, Grace, 1912, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Bonafield, Julia, 1888, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Brethorst, Alice B., 1906, Minneapolis, West China, 

2 ee Stephena Marie, 19138, Minneapolis, West 


China. 
Brewer, Edna C., 1913, Northwestern, South India. — 
Bridenbaugh, Jennie B., 1911, Des Moines, North China. 
Brooks, Jessie, 1907, New York, Malaysia. 
Brown, Cora M., 1910, Topeka, Hinghwa. _ 
Brown, Zula F., 1911, Pacific, Kiangsi Mission. 
Brownlee, Charlotte, 1913, Cincinnati, Korea. 
Budden, Annie M., 1880, New York, North India. 
Bullis, Edith M., 1905, Northwestern, Japan. — 
Bunce, Thirza E., 1908, Northwestern, Malaysia. 


C 
Carleton, Mary E. (M.D.), 1887, New York, Foochow. 
Carncross, Flora, 1908, Northwestern, Central China. 
Carr, Rachel C., 1909, Northwestern, Bengal, 
Carson, Anna, 1913, Northwestern, Philippine Islands. 
Chappell, Mary, 1912, Cincinnati, Japan. | 
Charles, Bertha, 1912, Cincinnati, Philippine Islands. 


Charter, Mabel, 1918, Topeka, North India, 
Chilson, Elma M., 1911, Topeka, Bombay. 
sar gags Lydia D., 1913, Des Moines, Northwest 


ndia, x 
Clancy, M. Adelaide, 1909, Pacific, Northwest India. 
Clark, Elsie G., 1912, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Clark, Grace, 1911, Columbia River, East Central Africa. 
liff, Minnie B., 1913, Northwestern, Malaysia. 
Clinton, E, Lahuna, 1910, Des Moines, Central Prov- 


inces. 
Cochran, Ruth, 1912, Northwestern, Northwest India. 
Cody, Mary A., 1905, Cincinnati, Japan. 
Coffin, Sophia J., 1906, New York, East Central Africa. 
Collier, Clara J., 1895, New England, West China. 
Collins, Susan, 1901, Pacific, West Central Africa. 
Conner, Lottie, 1912, Northwestern, West. China. | 
SS ie Margaret M., 1905, Cincinnati, Philippine 

ands. 

Crane, Edith M., 1904, Northwestern, Central China. 
Creek, Bertha, 1905, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Cross, Cilicia, 1913, Minneapolis, Africa. 
Crouse, Margaret D., 1906, Philadelphia, Bombay. 
Crouse, Sara E. D., 1913, Philadelphia, North India. 
Cushman, Clara M., 1880, New England, North China. 
Cutler, Mary M. (M.D.), 1893, New York, Korea. 


D 


Daniel, Nell M., 1897, Des Moines, Japan. 

Davis, Dora, 1900, Northwestern, Bulgaria. 

Davis, Grace, 1908, Cincinnati, North India, 

Davis, Joan, 1902, Des Moines, Bombay. 

Day, Georgia E., 1910, Des Moines, West China. 

Decker, Marguerite M. 1905, Pacific, Philippine Islands, 

Deyoe, Ella M., 1910, Columbia River, Foochow. 

Dickerson, Augusta, 1888, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Dickinson, Emma E., 1897, New York, Japan. 

Dillenbeck, Nora M., 1913, New York, North China. 

Dillingham, Grace L., 1911, Pacific, Korea. 

Draper, Winifred F., 1911, New York, Japan. 

Dreisbach, Gertrude I., 1906, Topeka, Philippine Islands, 

Drummer, Martha A., 1906, Pacific, West Central Africa. 

Dudley, Rosa E., 1907, Columbia River, Philippine 
Islands. 

Dunmore, Effie M., 1891, Philadelphia, Mexico. — 

Dyer, Clara Pearl, 1907, New England, North China. 


E 


Easton, Celesta, 1894, Pacific, North India. _ 

Easton, Sarah A., 1878, Cincinnati, North India. 
Eddy, Mrs. 8. W., 1902, Cincinnati, Bombay. 
Eien, Agnes M. (M.D.), 1901, Des Moines, West 


‘hina. 
Ehly, Emma L., 1912, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Eichenberger, Emma, 1910, Northwestern, Foochow. 
Ekey, Mary E., 1911, Cincinnati, North India. 
Ellison, Grace F., 1912, Topeka, West China, 
Erbst, Wilhelmina, 1909, Minneapolis, Philippine Islands. 
Ericson, Judith, 1906, Topeka, South India. 
Estey, Ethel M., 1900, New York, Korea. 
Evans, Alice A., 1895, Des Moines, South India. 
Evans, Mary A., 1913, New England, Philippine Islands. 


F 
Fearon, Dora C., 1912, Cincinnati, North China, 
Fearon, Josephine, 1911, Cincinnati, North China. _ 
Fenderich, Norma H., 1903, Philadelphia, South India. 
Files, Estelle M., 1888, New York, Burma. 
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vir Georgia A. (M.D.), 1913, Northwestern, North 


ina. 

Finch, Harriet, 1911, New England, North India. 
Finlay, L. Alice, 1905, Cincinnati, Japan. £ 
Fisher, Fannie F’., 1896, Northwestern, South India. 
Fox, Eulalia E., 1918, Northwestern, Foochow. ‘ 
Forsyth, Estella, 1907, Northwestern, Northwest India. 
Frazey, Laura, 1908, Topeka, Foochow. 

Fretts, Millicent N., 1911, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Frey, Lulu E., 1898, Cincinnati, Korea. 


G 


Gabrielson, Winnie, 1908, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Galloway, Helen R., 1894, Des Moines, West China. 

Gardner, Minnie, 1908, Topeka, Japan. 

Gaylord, Edith F., 1914, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Gilman, Gertrude, 1896, New England, North China. 

ee Esther (M.D.), 1905, Northwestern, North 
ndia. 

Gladen, Dora B., 1911, Minneapolis, Mexico. 

Glassburner, Mamie F., 1903, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Ghee Anna D. (M.D.), 1885, Northwestern, North 


hina, 

Glover, Ella E., 1892, New England, North China. 
Godfrey, Annie Louise, 1912, Columbia River, Bombay. 
Golisch, Anna L., 1908, Des Moines, West China. 
Goodall, Annie, 1911, Des Moines, Bombay. 
Goucher, Elizabeth, 1913, Baltimore, Central China. 
Grandstrand, Pauline, 1905, Minneapolis, Bengal. 
Gray, Frances, 1912, New York, North China. 
Greene, Lily D., 1894, Northwestern, Northwest India. 
Gregg, Eva A., 1912, Northwestern, North China. 
Griffin, Martha, 1912, Northwestern, South India. 
Griffiths, Mary B., 1889, Des Moines, Japan. 
Gruenewald, Cornelia H. A., 1912, Des Moines, Central 

Provinces. 


H 


Hadden, G. Evelyn, 1913, Pacific, North India. 

Haenig, Huldah A., 1910, Northwestern, Korea. 

Hall, E. Baylie, 1918, Pacific, Foochow. 

Hall, Mrs. Rosetta S. (M.D.), 1890, New York, Korea. 

Hampton, Mary S., 1881, New York, Japan. 

Haney, Ida C., 1912, New England, Bombay. 

Hardie, Eva M., 1895, Cincinnati, North India. 

Harmon, Grace L., 1911, Northwestern, Korea. 

Hartford, Mabel C., 1887, New England, Foochow. 

Hartung, Lois J., 1911, Pacific, Mexico. 

Harvey, Emily L., 1884, New England, Central Proy- 
inces. 

Hatfield, Lena (M.D.), 1907, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Haynes, E. Irene, 1906, New York, Korea. 

Heath, Frances J (M.D.), 1913, New York, North China. 

Heaton, Carrie A., 1893, Northwestern, Japan. 

Hefty, Lura M., 1909, Columbia River, Foochow. 

Hess, Margaret I., 1918, Cincinnati, Koreau 

Hewett, Elizabeth, 1886, Northwestern, Eastern South 
America. 

Hewett, Ella J., 1884, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Hewitt, Helen M., 1904, Northwestern, Mexico, 

Hill, Katharine L., 1905, Philadelphia, North India. 

Hillman, Amanda (M.D.), 1911, Northwestern, Korea. 

Hillman, Mary R., 1900, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Hilts, Abbie M., 1911, New York, Hastern South America. 

Hilts, Carrie A., 1911, New York, Eastern South America. 

Hoffman, Carlotta, 1906, Northwestern, Northwest India. 

Hoge, Elizabeth, 1892, Cincinnati, North India. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma H., 1904, Des Moines, Central 
Provinces, 

Holland, Ary J., 1905, Topeka, Malaysia. 

Hollister, Grace A., 1905, Cincinnati, Mexico. 

Holman, Charlotte T., 1900, Pacific, Northwest India. 

Holmberg, Hilda, 1913, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Holmes, Ada, 1905, Columbia River, Bombay. 

Holmes, Lillian L., 1911, New York, West China. . 

Honsinger, Welthy B., 1906, New York, Kiangsi Mission. 

Hostetter, Flossie May, 1913, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Householder, C. Ethel, 1913, Topeka, West China. 

Howe, Gertrude, 1872, Northwestern, Kiangsi Mission. 

Hu King Eng (M.D.), 1895, Philadelphia, Foochow. 

Hu, May L., 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Huffman, Loal EH. (M.D.), 1911, Cincinnati, North India. 

Hughes, Jennie V., 1905, New York, Kiangsi Mission. 

Hunt, Ava F., 1910, Northwestern, Bengal. 
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Hurlbut, Floy, 1913, Topeka, Foochow. F 
Hyde, Flora A., 1912, Northwestern, Central China. 


I 


Illingworth, Charlotte J., 1898, Philadelphia, Burma. 
Imhof, Louisa, 1889, Topeka, Japan. , 
Isham, Ida G., 1912, Pacific, South India. 


J 


Jackson, C. Ethel, 1902, Northwestern, Malaysia. 

James, Phebe, 1906, Topeka, Burma. ’ 

Jaquet, Myra A., 1909, Northwestern, North China. 

Jewell, Carrie I., 1884, Cincinnati, Foochow. 

Jewell, Mrs. Charlotte M., 1883, New York, North 
China. 

Johnson, Katharine M., 1912, Baltimore, Mexico. 

Jones, Dorothy, 1903, Northwestern, West China. 

Jones, Edna, 1907, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Jones, Jennie D., 1912, Des Moines, Foochow. : 

Jordan, Ella E., 1911, Northwestern, Kiangsi Mission. 


K 


Kahn, Ida (M.D.), 1896, Northwestern, Kiangsi Mission. 
Kesler, Mary G., 1912, Topeka, Central China. 
Ketchum, Edith L., 1911, Des Moines, Japan. 

Ketring, Mary (M.D.), 1888, Cincinnati, West China. 
Kidwell, Lola M., 1894, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Kipp, Cora I. (M.D.), 1910, Northwestern, North India. 
Kipp, Julia I., 1906, Northwestern, Northwest India. 
Knapp, Elsie L., 1912, Northwestern, North China. 
Knowles, Emma L., 1881, New England, Bengal. 
Knox, Emma M., 1906, Northwestern, North China. 
Krook, Mrs. Ruby L., 1913, Northwestern, Korea. 
Kyser, Kathryn B., 1911, New York, Mexico. 


L 


Landrum, Margaret, D. 1909, Northwestern, North India. 

Larsson, Maria E., 1911, Topeka, West China. 

Lauck, Ada J., 1892, Des Moines, Central Provinces. 

Lawson, Anne E., 1885, Des Moines, Northwest India. 

Lawson, Christina H., 1892, New York, Bombay. 

Laybourne, Ethel M. (M.D.), 1911, Northwestern, 
Bombay. 

Lebeus, Martha, 1897, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Lee, Mabel, 1903, Minneapolis, Japan. 

Lewis, Amy G., 1898, Baltimore, Japan. 

Lewis, Ida B., 1910, Des Moines, North China. 

fori Margaret D. (M.D.), 1901, Northwestern, South 


a. 

Li Bi Cu (M.D.), 1905, New York, Foochow. 

Liers, Josephine, 1907, Des Moines, Central Provinces. 
Lilly, May B., 1897, Columbia River, Malaysia. 
Linam, Alice, 1895, New York, Foochow. 

Lindblad, Anna C., 1908, New England, West China. 
Livermore, Melva A., 1897, Topeka, Northwest India. 
Loomis, Jean, 1912, Pacific, Central China. 

Loper, Ida Grace, 1898, New York, North India. 

Low, Nellie, 1918, Cincinnati, South India. 

Lybarger, Lela, 1909, Cincinnati, West China. 

Lyon, Ellen M. (M.D.), 1890, Northwestern, Foochow. 


M 


Mace, Rose A., 1911, Baltimore, Foochow. 

Meerete, Melissa (M.D.), 1907, Northwestern, North 
ina. 

Mann, Mary, 1911, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Manning, Ella, 1899, Des Moines, West China. 

Marker, Jessie B., 1905, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Marriott, Jessie A., 1901, New England, Hinghwa. 

Marsh, Jessie L., 1906, Northwestern, Eastern South 
erica, 

Marsh, Mabel, 1910, Topeka, Malaysia. 

Martin, Clara, 1897, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Mae Emma E. (M.D.), 1900, Northwestern, North 


a. 

Maskell, Florence W., 1898, Des Moines, South India. 
Maxey, Elizabeth, 1888, New York, Bengal. 
Mayer, Lucile C., 1912, New York, Bombay. 
McClurg, Grace, 1912, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 
McDonnell, Clella E., 1912, Minneapolis, 

Mission. 

McDowell, Jessie L., 1912, Northwestern, Japan. 
McKnight, Isabel, 1901, Topeka, Northwest India. 
Means, Alice M.,: 1897, Cincinnati, North India. 
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Means, Mary, 1896, Cincinnati, North India. 

Meek, Grace A., 1911, Minneapolis, North China. 

Mellinger, Roxie, 1913, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Melton, Mary E., 1897, Northwestern, Japan. 

Merrill, Clara E., 1896, Northwestern, Kiangsi Mission. 

eae Iva M, (M.D.), 1909, Columbia River, North 
ina. 

Miller, Lula A., 1901, New York, Korea. 

Mills, Harriet M., 1911, Northwestern, Northwest India. 

Montgomery, Urdell, 1902, Topeka, South India. 

Morgan, Cora L., 1904, Topeka, Bombay. 

Morgan, Margaret, 1910, Northwestern, South India. 

Morrow, Julia E., 1913, Columbia River, South India. 

Moyer, Jennie, 1899, New York, Bengal. 

Murr, Winifred, 1908, Northwestern, Central China. 


N 


Naylor, Nell F., 1912, Topeka, Central Provinces. 
Nelson, Caroline C., 1906, Topeka, Northwest India. 
Nelson, Dora L., 1910, Northwestern, Bombay. 

Nelson, E. Lavinia, 1906, Topeka, Northwest India. 
Nelson, Lena, 1911, Philadelphia, West China. 

Nevitt, Jane Ellen, 1912, Baltimore, Foochow. 
Newton, Minnie E., 1912, New York, Bombay. 
Nicholls, Elizabeth W., 1896, New York, Bombay. 
Nicolaisen, Martha, C. W., 1899, Minneapolis, Hinghwa. 
Norberg, Eugenia, 1907, Northwestern, Bengal. 
Nourse, Emma D., 1909, Northwestern, East Central 


Africa. 
Nunan, Nellie F., (M.D.), 1918, New England, Bombay. 


0 


Ogborn, Kate L., 1891, Des Moines, Central China. 
QOldroyd, Roxanna H., 1909, Topeka, North India. 
Olsen, Mary E., 1903, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 
Orcutt, Hazel, 1912, Cincinnati, Burma. 

Organ, Clara M., 1900, New England, North India. 


P 


— ners (M.D.), 1906, Northwestern, Philippine 

ands. 

Parkes, Elizabeth, 1908, Pacific, Philippine Islands. 

Perkins, Fannie A., 1890, Des Moines, Burma. 

Perrill, Mary L., 1910, Topeka, Bengal. 

Peters, Jessie I., 1903, Northwestern, North India. 

Peters, Mary, 1894, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Peters, Sarah, 1888, Northwestern, Central China. 

Phelps, Frances E., 1889, Des Moines, Japan. 

Pider, Myrtle Z., 1911, Topeka, Japan. 

Plumb, Florence J., 1900, New York, Foochow. 

Pond, Eleanor J. (M.D.), 1911, Baltimore, Philippine 
Islands. 

Pool, Lydia §., 1903, Des Moines, Central Provinces. 

Porter, Anna D., 1913, Topeka, Italy. 

Porter, Clara G., 1912, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Porter, Eunice, 1913, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Powell, Alice M., 1907, New York, North China. 

Preston, Grace, 1912, New York, Japan. 

Pugh, Ada, 1906, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Purdy, Caroline M., 1895, Philadelphia, Mexico. 

Pye, Olive F., 1911, New York, Korea. 

Pyke, Mildred, 1912, Northwestern, North China, 


R 


Rahe, Cora L., 1912, Northwestern, West China. 

Randall, Susie E., 1911, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Rank, Minnie L., 1906, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Reed, Mary, 1884, Cincinnati, North India. _ 

Reid, Jennie, 1913, Philadelphia, South America. 

Reilly, Marnie B., 1913, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Rexroth, Elizabeth, 1912, Cincinnati, North India. 

Reynolds, Elsie, 1906, Des Moines, Central Provinces. 

Richmond, Mary A., 1909, Topeka, Northwest India. 

Robbins, Emma E. (M.D.), 1911, Topeka, Central China. 

Robbins, Henrietta P., 1902, New York, Korea. 

Robinson, Alvina, 1907, Des Moines, Burma. : 

Robinson, Flora L., 1909, Minneapolis, North India. 

Robinson, Helen E., 1902, New York, Bombay. 

Robinson, Ruth E., 1900, Baltimore, North India. 

Rockey, Lois, 1912, Cincinnati, North India. 

Ross, Elsie, 1909, Philadelphia, Bombay. 

Roush, Hannah E., 1911, Northwestern, West Central 
Africa. 

Royer, Mary Anna, 1918, Northwestern, West China. 
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Rubright, Caroline B., 1918, Philadelphia, South America. 
Ruddick, #1. May, 1901, New England, North India. 
Russell, Elizabeth, 1879, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Russell, M. Helen, 1895, Pacific, Japan. 

Ruth, E. Naomi, 1911, Philadelphia, Malaysia. 


) 


Salmon, Lena L., 1910, Northwestern, Philippine Islands. 

Santee, Helen C., 1908, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Scharpff, Hanna, 1910, Northwestern, Korea. 

Schroeppel, Marguerite E., 1913, Des Moines, North- 
west India, 

Scott, Emma (M.D.), 1896, Cincinnati, Northwest India. 

Scott, Frances A., 1889, Cincinnati, North India. 

Secor, Valeria, 1909, Des Moines, Burma. 

Seeds, Leonora H., 1890, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Seeds, Mabel K., 1902, Northwestern, Japan. 

Seidimann, Paula, 1908, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Sellers, Rue A., 1889, Cincinnati, North India. 

Shaffer, Olga, 1910, Cincinnati, Korea. 

Shannon, Mary E., 1909, Topeka, Burma. 

Sharp, Mrs. Alice H., 1908, New York, Korea. 

Shaw, Ella C., 1887, Northwestern, Central China. 

Sia, Ruby, 1904, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Simonds, Mildred, 1906, Des Moines, South India. 

Simpson, Cora E., 1907, Northwestern, Foochow. 

Singer, Florence E., 1893, Philadelphia, Japan. , 

Slate, Anna B., 1901, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Smith, Emily, 1910, Cincinnati, North Africa. 

Smith, Madorah E., 1911, Minneapolis, West China. 

Snapp, Reba C., 1918, New York, Japan. 

Snavely, Gertrude E., 1906 Philadelphia, Korea. 

eae T. Chestora (M.D.), 1912, Cincinnati, West 

ina. 

Soper, Ethel Maud, 1903, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Spaulding, Winifred, 1902, Topeka, Philippine Islands. 

Spencer, Matilda A., 1878, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Sprowles, Alberta B., 1906, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Stahl, Josephine, 1892, Northwestern, Bengal. 

Starkey, Bertha, 1910, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Stefanski, Pauline, 1912, Topeka, Java. 

Stephens, Grace, 1892, Baltimore, South India. 

Stephens, Vida W., 1910, Pacific, Central Provinces. | 

Stevenson, Ida M. (M.D.), 1890, Topeka, North China 

ee Mrs. Mary 8. (M.D.), 1911, Philadelphia, 

orea. 

Stisrud, Louise, 1906, Minneapolis, Philippine Islands. 

Stockwell, Grace L., 1901, Des Moines, Burma, _ , 

Stone, Mabel C. (M.D.), 1913, Northwestern, Kiangsi 
Mission. : 

Stone, Mary (M.D,), 1896, Des Moines, Kiangsi Mission. 

Strawieck, Gertrude, 1906, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 

Strew, Elizabeth M., 1904, New York, Foochow. 

Stryker, Minnie (M.D.), 1908, Philadelphia, North China. 

Sullivan, Lucy W., 1888, Cincinnati, North India. 

Sutton, Marianne, 1907, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Swan, Hilda, 1905, Topeka, Bengal. 

Sweet, Mary B., 1911, Topeka, Italy. 

Swift, Edith T., 1902, Northwestern, Italy. 


a 


Taft, Gertrude (M.D.), 1895, Pacific, Central China. 

Tallon, Mrs. Bertha Kneeland, 1900-1913, New England, 
South America. roy 

Tang, Ilien, 1906, Minneapolis, Kiangsi Mission. 

Taylor, Erma, 1918, Philadelphia, Japan. 

Teague, Carolyn, 1912, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Temple, Laura, 1903, New York, Mexico. : 

Terrell, Linnie, 1908, Cincinnati, Northwest India. 

Thomas, Hettie A., 1903, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Thomas, Judith Edna, 1914, Cincinnati, Philippine 
Islands. id 

Thomas, Mary M., 1904, Cincinnati, Hinghwa. 

Thompson, Vera R., 1913, Baltimore, Central Provinces. 

Todd, Althea M., 1895, New England, Hinghwa. _ 

Toll, Kate Evelyn, 1904, Northwestern, South India. 

Trimble, Lydia A., 1889, Des Moines, Foochow. 

Tuttle, Ora M., 1907, Cincinnati, Korea. f 

Tyler, Gertrude W., 1909, Des Moines, West China. 


Vv 


Vail, Olive, 1918, Topeka, Malaysia. 
Van Petten, Mrs. Caroline W., 1881, Northwestern, 
Japan. 
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Varney, Elizabeth W., 1898, Topeka, Hinghwa. 


Voigtlander, Gertrude, 1912, Northwestern, South India. 


WwW 


Wagg, Ada, 1913, Minneapolis, Malaysia. 

Wagner, Dora A., 1913, Topeka, Japan. 

Wallace, Lydia E., 1906, Baltimore, Foochow. 
Walter, A. Jeanette, 1911, Topeka, Korea. 
Wanzer, Menia H., 1911, New England, Foochow. 


Washburn, Orrilla F., 1912, Topeka, Philippine Islands. 


Watrous, Mary, 1912, New York, North China, 
Watson, Rebecca J., 1883, Topeka, Japan. 

Waugh, Nora B., 1904, Cincinnati, North India. 
Weaver, Georgia, 1902, New York, Japan. 

Webster, 1914, Minneapolis. 

Welch, Dora, 1910, Cincinnati, North Africa. 

Wells, Annie M., 1905, Des Moines, West China. 
Wells, Elizabeth J., 1901, Des Moines, South India, 
Wells, Phebe C., 1895, New York, Foochow. 
Westcott, Pauline E., 1902, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 
Wheeler, Hetta A., 1913, Northwestern, Malaysia. 
Wheeler, L. Maude, 1903, Northwestern, North China. 
White, Anna L., 1911, Minneapolis, Japan. 
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White, Laura M., 1891, Philadelphia, Central China. 
Whiting, Ethel L., 1911, Topeka, Northwest India. 
Wiegand, Marie, 1914, Northwestern, Burma. 

Wilson, Frances O., 1889, Des Moines, North China. 
Wilson, Minnie E., 1893, Northwestern, Hinghwa. 
Wilson, Nellie A., 1913, Des Moines, Central Provinces. 
Wisner, Julia E., 1885, Cincinnati, Bengal. 

Wood, Catherine A., 1892, Des Moines, South India. 
Wood, Daisy D., 1909, Des Moines, Bengal. 

Wood, Elsie, 1889, New York, North Andes. 
Woodruff, Mabel ., 1910, New York, Kiangsi Mission, 
Wright, Laura 8., 1895, Northwestern, North India. 
Wythe, K. Grace, 1909, Pacific, Japan. 


x 


Yeager, Maud, 1910, Northwestern, North India. 
Young, Effie G, 1892, New England, North China. 
Young, Mariana, 1897, Cincinnati, Japan. 

Youtsey, Edith R., 1912, Topeka, Central China. 


Z 
Zolliker, Johanna Z., 1913, New York, Japan. 
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CHANGES AMONG MISSIONARIES 


The changes here indicated cover the period from November, 1, 1912, to 


October 31, 1913. 


CHINA 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


November 18 (1912): Ernest M. Johnstone, M.D. 
February 13 (1913): Rev. Eddy L. Ford. 
February 13: Mrs. E. L. Ford. 

May 19: Rev. Frederick Bankhardt. 

May 19: Mrs. Frederick Bankhardt. 

June 2: Mrs. Carl A. Felt. 

June 11: Rev. William H. Lacy. 


June 93: Mrs. A. J. Bowen. 

June 23: Mrs. Caroline M. Hart. 
July 16: Rev. William R. Johnson. 
July 16: Rev. W. R. Johnson. 
August 5: Rev. Frederick G. Henke. 
August 5: Mrs. F. G. Henke. 
September 1: Rev. George R. Davis. 
September 1: Mrs. G. R. Davis. 


SAILED 


November 9 ge Rev. = F. Peat. 
November 9: Mrs. J. F. Pea 

November 16: Rey. Frank D. Gamewell. 
November 16: Mrs. F. D. Gamewell. 
Januery 9 (1913): Rev. Harry L. Canright, M.D. 
January 9: Mrs. H. L. Canright. 

January 9: Miss Adelaide M. Wixon.* 
January 28: Mr. LeRoy W. McCartney. 
February 15: Jesse H. Baldwin, M.D. 
March 1: Mr. Frederick M. Pyke. 

March 15: Rev. Ray L. fase 

March 15: Mrs. R. L. Torrey. 

April 19: Joseph L. Keeler, M.D. 

April 19: Mrs, J. L. Keeler. 

April 19: Rey. aaa R. Caldwell. 

April 19: a H. R. Caldwell. 

April 19: E. C. Perkins, M.D.* 

August 26: ‘Rey. William T. Hobart. 
August 26: F. P. Gaunt, M.D.* 

August 26: Mrs. F. P. Gaunt.* 
September 11: Claude W. Freeman, M.D. 
September 11: Mrs. C. W. Freeman. 
October 1: Rev. William H. Lacy. 
October 1: Mrs. W. H. Lacy. 

October 1: Miss Jessie V. Ankeny.* 
October 7: Rev. Wallace H. Miner.* 
October 7: Mrs. W. H. Miner.* 


MARRIED 
William F. Hummel married Mildred Stuart. 


May 7: Benjamin F. Lawrence married Jennie Borg. 


JAPAN 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


February 13 (1913): Rev. Frederick W. Heckelman. 


April 7: Rev. Edwin T. Iglehart. 
April 7: Mrs. E. T. Tglehart. 

August 23: Rev. Robert P. Alexander. 
August 23: Mrs. R. P. Alexander. 


SAILED 


June 10 (1918): Rev. David 8. Spencer. 
June 10: Mrs. D. S. Spencer. 

August 16: Rev. John C. Davison. ~ 
August 16: Mrs. J. C. Davison. 
August 16: Rev. F. Herron Smith. 
August 16: Mrs. F. H. Smith. 

September 10: Rev. Harper H. Coates.* 


Names Of new missionaries are marked with an asterisk (*). 


KOREA 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


June 16 (1913): Rev. Elmer M. Cable. 
June 16: Mrs. E. M. Cable. 

June 16: Rev. Franklin E. C. Williams. 
June 16: Mrs. F. E. C. Williams. 
August 5: Rev. W. Carl Rufus. 
August 5: Mrs. W. C. Rufus. 


SAILED 


May 10 (1913): Rev. W. Arthur Noble. 
May 16: Rev. E. Douglas Follwell, M.D. 


INDIA 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


January 24 (1913): Rev. Charles B. Hill. 
February 12: Rev. Oscar M. Buck. 

April —: Rey. Albert E. Cook. 

April —: Mrs. A. E. Cook. 

May 4: Rev. Arthur L. Grey. 

May 4: Mrs. A. L. Grey. : 

July 23: Rev. Christian B. Hansen. 

July 23: Mrs. C. B. Hansen. 

July 28: Mrs. Lewis A. Core. 

September 20: Rev. Joseph Culshaw. 
September 20: Rev. John Lampard. 
September 22: Rey. Alexander Corpron, M.D. 
September 22: Mrs, Alexander Corpron. 


SAILED 


November 2 (1912): Rev. Homer E. Wark.* 

November 2: Mrs. H. E. Wark.* 

November 16: Rev. William H. Stephens. 

November 16: Mrs. W. H. Stephens. 

November 23: Rev. Gottlieb Schaenzlin. 

November 23: Mrs. Gottlieb Schaenzlin.* 

December 8: Miss Edith L. Matlack (contract).* 

cei 4 (1918): Rev. William W. Ashe, M.D. 
January 4: Mrs Ashe. 

January 14: Rev. Dennis C. Clancy. 

January 14: Mrs. D. C. Clancy. 

January 17: Miss Augusta M. Goisanhaney (contract).* 

January 22: Mrs. David G. Abbott. 

January 22: Miss Delia E. Scheible.* 

February 15: Mr. Clark N. Bateman.* 

March 15: Rev. Stephen S. Dease, M.D 

March 15: Mrs. 8. 8. Dease, M.D. 

March 31: Rev. Charles E. Simpson. 

March 31: Mrs. C. E. Simpson. 

April 6: Rev. Clement D. Rockey.* 

July 17: Mr. Charles D. Plank.* 

July 17: Miss Eva M. Theleen.* 

September 4: Rev. Sey W. Scharer. 

September 4: Mrs. C. W. Scharer. 

October 1: Rev. Philip A. Goold.* 

October 1: Mrs. P. A. Goold.* 

October 11: Rev. John W. Bare.* 

October 11: Mrs. J. W. Bare.* 

October 11: Rev. James Lyon. 

October 11: Mrs. J. Lyon. 

October 15: Rev. Orval M. Auner.* 

October 25: Mrs. W. H. Hollister. 


MARRIED 
November 2 (1912): oe Gottlieb Schaenzlim married 


Miss Elizabeth C. Lagemann. 
December 81: Mr. Clayton E. Gabel married Miss Aliee 


GE. Hollister.* 
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March 3: Rev. Judson T. Perkins married Miss Delia 
E. Scheible.* ; 
August —: Rev. Earl L. King married Miss Edith 

Broadbrooks.* 
August —: Mr. Wendell F'. Kumlien married Miss Eva 
M. Meleen. 


BURMA 
SAILED 
August 9: Rev. Chris. J. Soelberg.* 


MALAYSIA 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


July 29 (1913): Rev. Burr J. Baughman. 
July 29: Mrs. B. J. Baughman. 
September 9: Rev. James M. Hoover. 
September 9: Mrs. J. M. Hoover. 


SAILED 


January 17 (1913): Miss Lorenze Hawes (contract).* 
January 17: Miss Harriet C. Read (contract).* 
January 17: Mr. Harl R. Hibbard (contract).* 
January 17: Mrs. E. R. Hibbard (contract).* 
May 3: Rey. Leonard Oechsli.* 

May 3: Mrs. Leonard Oechsli.* 

June 24: Miss Susan M. Fries (contract).* 
July 16: Rev. Osborne E. Hooley.* 

July 16: Mr. J. Stewart Nagle.* 

July 16: Mrs. J. 5. Nagle.* 

July 19: Rev. A. Vincent Klaus,* 

September 20: Raymond G. Perkins, M.D,* 
September 20: Mrs. R. G. Perkins.* 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


April 16 (1913): Rev. Joshua F. Cottingham. 
April 16: Mrs. J. F, Cottingham. 

May 6: Rev. Rex R. Moe. 

way 6: Mrs. R. R. Moe. 

May 12: Mrs. Bertha K. Armand. 

June 19: Rev. Ernest S. Lyons. 

June 19: Mrs, E. 8. Lyons. 

August 5: Rev. Edwin L. Housley. 

August 5: Mrs. E. L. Housley. 


SAILED 


November 15 (1912): Rev. Daniel H. Klinefelter. 
November 15: Mrs. D. H. Klinefelter. 

January 4 (1913): Rev. William T. Cherry. 
January 4: Mrs. W. T. Cherry. 

May 17: Mr. Charles Bernhardt,* 

July 26: Rev. Charles W. Koehler. 

July 26: Mrs, C. W. Koehler. 


AFRICA 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


June 12 (1913): Rev. Pliny W. Keys. 

June 12: Mrs. P. W. Keys. 

June 24: Rev. George B. Nind. 

June 24: Mrs. G. B. Nind. 

July 5: Miss Anna Ef. Hall. 

August 4: Rey. Edwin F. Frease. 

August 4: Mrs. E. F, Frease. t 
August 13: Mrs, F. A. Price. 


SAILED 


December 15 (1912): (from Germany): Mr. August 
Klebsattel.* 

December 15: (from Germany) Mrs. August Klebsattel.* 

December 19: Miss Karlene BE. DeBose. ; 

December 19: Miss Diana B. McNeil.* 

January 11 (1918); Rev. John H, Reed. 

January 11: Mrs. J. H. Reed. 

January 23: Rev. James D. Pointer.* 

January 23: Mrs, J. D. Pointer.* 

February 8: Charles J. Stauffacher, M.D,* 

February 8: Mrs. C. J. Stauffacher.* 
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April 12: Rev. Walter B. Williams. 
April 12: Mrs. W. B. Williams. 
July 5: Rev. Henry I. James.* 

July 5: Mrs. H. I. James.* 

October 18: Arthur L. Piper, M.D.* 
October 18: Mrs. A. L. Piper.* 


MARRIED 
January 24 (1913): Rey. William M. McLaurin married 
Miss Karlene 2. DeBose. 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


January 30 (1913): Miss Bessie C. Howland. 
February 5: Rev. Ernest N. Bauman. 
February 5: Mrs. £. N. Bauman. 
February 5: Mr. Frank M. Purdy. 
February 5: Mrs. F. M. Purdy. 
March 31: Rey. Frank J. Batterson. 
March 31: Mrs, F. J. Batterson. 
April 17: Rev. Buel O. Campbell. 
April 17: Mrs. B. O. Campbell. 

April 24: Rev. William T. Robinson. 
April 24: Mrs. W. T. Robinson. 

May 13: Miss Estella C. Long, M.D. 
May 13: Rev. Thomas B. Wood. 
May 13: Mrs. T.°B. Wood. ' 
May 29: Miss Mae Kirchner. 


SAILED 


November 23 (1912): Mrs. Ernest F. Herman. 
November 23: Miss L. Alice Traylor.* 
November 23: Mr. Irving Whitehead.* 
December 26: Rev. John L. Reeder. 

January 25 (1913): Rev. Samuel P. Craver. 
February 15: Miss Myrta M. Keeler (contract). 
February 15: Rev. Edwin D. Kizer.* 

February 15: Mrs. E. D. Kizer (contract).* 
February 15: Miss Anna B. Tourner (contract).* 
February 28: Rev. Charles W. Ports. 

February 28: Mrs. C. W. Ports. 

June 26: Rev. William O. Stuntz.* 

July 19: Miss Bessie Dunn.* 

July 25: Miss Alice E. Heydenburk.* 

August 9: Rey. William O. Pflaum.* 

August 9: Mrs. W. O. Pflaum.* 

September 17: Miss Bessie C. Howland. 
September 26: Rev. Ernest N. Bauman. 
September 26: Mrs. E. N. Bauman. 


MARRIED 


August 16 (1913): Mr. Frank §. Beck married Miss 
Bessie Dunn. 


MEXICO 

LEFT FOR THE UNITED STATES 
April 21 (1913): Mrs. Harry A. Bassett. 
April 21: Rev. Frederic F. Wolfe. 
April 21: Mrs. F. F. Wolfe. 
May 14: Rev. Levi B. Salmans, M.D. 
May 22: Rev. Frederick A. Lendrum. 
May 22: Mrs. F. A. Lendrum. 
September 25: Rev. Harry A. Bassett. 
October 3: Rev. John W. Butler. 
October 3: Mrs. J. W. Butler. 


LEFT FOR THE FIELD 
October — (1913): Rev. Levi B. Salmans, M.D. 


PYALY 
ARRIVED IN THE UNITED STATES 


January 25 (1918): Rev. Bertrand M. Tipple. 
September 9: Rev. Almon W. Greenman. 
September 9: Mrs. A. W. Greenman. 


SAILED 
April 25 (1913): Rev. Bertrand M. Tipple. 


REGRVIES2OF THE 
BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


NOVEMBER 1, 1912—OCTOBER 31, 1913 


Wallace H. Miner 
Madison, N. J. 
Allegheny College, ’07 
Drew Theological Sem., ’13 
Foochow, China 


Harvey C. Roys (S. V.) 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
University of Michigan, ’09 
Nanking, China 


LeRoy W. McCartney 
Belleville, Ont. 
Ohio Northern Univ. Sch. 
of Pharmacy, '12 
Chungking, West China 
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Mrs. Wallace H. Miner Edward Carter Perkins, 
Schoharie, N. Y. M.D. 
Oneonta (N. Y.) Nor. Sch. . New York City, N. Y. 
Foochow, China Yale University, ’98 


N. Y. Coll. of Physicians 
and Surgeons, ’I0 
Kiukiang, China 


Mrs. Harvey C. Roys Frederick M. Pyke (S. V.) 
Shanghai, China Cambridge, Mass. 
Fredericksburg (Va.) Col- De Pauw University, '06 
lege, ’08 Harvard University, '09 
Nanking, China Peking, China 


Mrs. Frank P. Gaunt (S. V.) Frank P. Gaunt, M.D. 


Macon, Mo. Saint Louis, Mo, 
University of Missouri, ‘ro University of Missouri, ’06 
Nanking, China Nanking, China 


® 
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Mrs. John W. Bovyer 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Union Miss’y Trg. Institute 

Chinkiang, China 


Clark N. Bateman 

Kansas City, Mo. 

High School, ’06 
Madras, India 


Rev. Orval M. Auner (S. V.) 
Winfield, Kan. 
Southwestern College, ’13 
Jubbulpore, India 


Recruits of the Board 


Charles J. Bernhardt (S. V.) 
Cincinnati, O. 

Ohio Wesleyan Univ., ’10 
Boston University 
School of Theology, 'r3 

Manila, P. I. 


John W. Bare (S. V.) 
Waukegan, Il. 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ., ‘08 
Lucknow, India 


Mrs. Wendell Kumlien 
(S. V.) 
Kenosha, Wis.’ 
Lawrence College, ’11 
Moradabad, India 


Adelaide Wixon (S. V.) 
New York City, N. Y. 
N. Y{State Nor. Sch., ’o5 
Deaconess Trg. Sch., '11 
Nanking, China 


Mrs. John W. Bare 
Waukegan, IIl. 
Shortridge (Indianapolis) H. S. 
Lucknow, India 


Chris. J. Soelberg 
Indianola, Ia. 
Simpson College, '12 
Boston University 
School of Theology, '1r3 
Rangoon,|Burma 
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Charles D. Plank (S. V.) 
West Lafayette, Ind. 
Purdue University, ’12 
Calcutta, India 


Miss Augusta M. Geisen- 
hener 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Ottawa University, '12 
Calcutta, India 


‘Mrs. Judson T."Perkins 
(S. V.) 

New Ulm, Minn. 
Bethesda Hospital, ’07 
Moody Bible Inst., ’o9 

Drug, Central Provinces, 
India 
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Mrs. Philip Goold (S. V.) 
Concord, Mass. 
Deaconess Bible Trg. Sch. 
Boston Hospital and 
Nurses’ Trg. Sch., '12 
Calcutta, India 


Mrs. Gottlieb Schaenzlin 
New Knoxville (O.) 
High School, ’o1 
Bolpur, India 


Homer E. Wark 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Campbell College, ’99 
Boston University 
School of Theology, ’06 
Calcutta, India 
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Philip A. Goold (S. V.) 
Boston, Mass. 
Boston University College 
of Liberal Arts, ’08 
Boston University 
School of Theology, ’13 
Calcutta, India 


Miss Edith L. Matlack 
Rockford, Ill. 
Northwestern Univ., '12 
Calcutta, India 


Mrs. Homer E, Wark 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Boston University 

Calcutta, India 


re 


a ee ae ee ra ae eee OWS, 
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Raymond G. Perkins 
M.D. (S. V.) 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Syracuse University, '07 
Medical Department 
Syracuse University, "11 


Singapore, Straits Settle- 


ments 


Leonard Oechsli (S. V.) 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Baker University, '08 
Boston University 
School of Theology, ’11 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments 


James Stewart Nagle 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dickinson College, ’11 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments 
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Mrs. Raymond G. Perkins Armin Vincent Klaus 
(S. V.) La Crosse, Wis. 
Harrowsmith, Ont., Can. Charles City (Ia.) Col., "10 
Harrowsmith H. Sch., '06 Garrett Biblical Inst., '13 
St. Luke's Hospital Batavia, Java 


Training School, '12 
Singapore, Straits Settle- 
ments 


Mrs. Leonard Oechsli Osborne E. Hooley 
(S. V.) Milwaukee, Wis. 
Arlington Heights, Mass. University of Wisconsin, ’10 
Baker University, '06 Singapore, Straits Settle- 
Singapore, Straits Settle- ments 
ments 


Mrs. James Stewart Nagle Miss Susie M. Fries 
Govans, Md. Connersville, Ind. 
Goucher College Earlham College, '08 
Singapore, Straits Settle- Indiana State Nor. Sch., '12 
ments Batavia, Java 
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Mrs. Charles J. Stauffacher 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Minneapolis High Sch., '98 
Business College, Sioux 
City, Ia., ’00 
Inhambane, East Africa 


Mrs.James D. Pointer(S.V.) 
Towa, La. 
Meridian (Miss.) Woman’s 
College, ’06 
Inhambane, East Africa 


Mrs. Walter B. Williams 
Collingswood, N. J. 
Philadelphia Nor. Sch., ’98 
Cape Palmas, Liberia 
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Charles J. Stauffacher, 
M.D. (S. V.) 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Northwestern College, ’03 
Univ. of Illinois (Med.), ’12 
Inhambane, East Africa 


James D. Pointer (S. V.) 
Towa, La. 
Birmingham (Ala.), Col.,’02 
Asbury College, ’o5 
Inhambane, East Africa 


| 


Mrs. Arthur L. Piper 
New York City, N. Y. 
Northfield (Mass.) Sem.,’05 
Deaconess Training 
School, New York, ’o8 
Katanga, Central Africa 


August Klebsattel, 
Pforzheim, Baden, 
Germany 
Pforzheim Industrial 
School, ’98 
Loanda, Angola, Africa 


Mrs. August}Klebsattel 
Pforzheim, Baden, 
Germany 
State Sch., Mannheim, Ger- 
many 
Loanda, Angola, Africa 


Arthur L. Piper, M.D. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
University of Buffalo, ’o7 
College of New York 
Ophthalmic Hospital, "13 
Katanga, Congo-Belge, 
Africa 


Recruits of the Board 


‘ Mrs. Henry I. James Henry I. James Miss Diana Bralah McNei | 
od Appleton, Wis. Appleton, Wis. (S. V.) 

5 Chicago Training School Lawrence College, '13 Monrovia, Cal. 

7 for Missions, '12 Penhalonga, Rhodesia Univ. of Southern Cal., ’09 
; Penhalonga, Rhodesia Chicago Training School 
t for Missions, ’12 

: Monrovia, Liberia 

; 

y 

4 

: 

‘ 

t 


Miss Anna B. Turner(S.V.) Mrs. William O. Pflaum William O. Pflaum 


Bloomington, Ind. South Prairie, Wash. South Prairie, Wash. 
} Indiana University, ’07 Cedar Rapids (Ia.) High Univ. of Puget Sound, 'o5 
Chicago University, ’10 School, 96 Iquique, Chile 
Callao, Peru Iquique, Chile 


William O. Stuntz (S. V.) Miss L. Alice Traylor Edwin D. Kizer 
Boston, Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla. Ellsworth, Me. 

Leland Stanford Univ., ’07 Jefferson University, ’04 Oklahoma College, ’08 
* Garrett Biblical Inst., ’11 La Paz, Bolivia Iquique, Chile 


Lima, Peru 


+, * . * 
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Preston L. Peach Mrs. Frank S. Beck (S. V.) Miss Myrta M. Keeler(S.V.) 
Mitchellville, Md. Hecla, S. D. Warren, O. 
Cornell University, ’09 Dakota Wesleyan Univ.,’13 Mount Union College, ’88 
Kuala Lumpur, F. M.S. Cochabamba, Bolivia Santiago, Chile 


Miss Carrie C. Kenyon Irving Whitehead Miss Alice E. Heydenburck 
Connellsville, Pa. Denver, Colo. (S. V.) 
California (Pa.), State Nor. University of Denver, ’10 Essexville, Mich. 
07 Santiago, Chile Oberlin College, ’12 
Singapore, Straits Settle- Santiago, Chile 


ments 
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PORTRAITS OF THESE MISSION- 
ARIES WERE UNOBTAINABLE 


; 


Mrs. Henry V. Lacy 
York, Neb. 
Simpson College, ’08 

Lungtien, China 


Mrs. Ernest M. Johnstone 
Waukegan, Ill. 
University of Chicago, ’07 
Taianfu, China 


Mrs. Paul M. Penzotti 
~ Guayama, Porto Rico 
Guatemala Nor. Sch., ’97 

Chacabuco, Argentine 

Republic 


Mrs. Benjamin F. Lawrence 
Lindsay, Neb. 
Omaha (Neb.) Deaconess 
Training School 
Hochow, China 


Gertrude F. Barnhart 


Clement D. Rockey 
Madison, N. J. 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ., ’09 
Drew Theol. Sem., '12 
India 


Miss Loueze Hawes 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hillsdale (Mich.) Col., ’r1z 


Singapore, Straits Settlements 


Miss Harriet C. Read 
San Diego, Cal. 
Singapore, Straits Settlements 


Mrs. William M. McLaurin 
Gainesville, Fla. 
New Orleans Univ., ’08 
Monrovia, Liberia 


Harper H. Coates 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Tokyo, Japan 
(Received by transfer from 
the Meth. Ch. of Canada) 


Earl R. Hibbard (S. V.) 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Baker University, ’08 
Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments 


Mrs. Earl L. King 
Attica, N. Y. 
Northwestern Univ., 
Belgaum, India 


12 


Paul M. Penzotti 
Guayama, Porto Rico 
Wesleyan Academy, ’07 
Chacabuco, Argentine 
Republic 


Mrs. Harper H. Coates 
Vancouver, B. C. 
Tokyo, Japen 
(Received by transfer from 
the Meth. Ch. of Canada) 


Mrs. Earl R. Hibbard 
Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
Baker University, ’09 
Penang, Straits Settle- 
ments 
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RETIRED MISSIONARIES OF THE BOARD 


In this list the name of the missionary is followed by the year in which he 
entered the work, the field in which he labored, and his present post-office address. 


A 


Appenzeller, Mrs. Ella D., 1884, Korea, 730 North Lime 
St., Lancaster, Pa. a 
Armand, Mrs. Bertha K., Butlerville, Ind. £ 


B 


Baker, Albert H., 1880, South India, Delaware, O. 
Baker, Mrs. Rachel S., 1883, South India, Delaware, O. 
Bishop, Mrs. Nellie D., 1904, Bombay, Mount Pleasant, 


Ta. 
es, Mrs. Lydia D., 1881, North India, Bareilly, 


India. 

Bruere, William W., 1880, Bombay, Khedgaon, Bombay 
Presidency, India. . 

Bruere, Mrs. Carrie P., 1886, Bombay, Collingwood, 


ade 


C 


Cady, H. Olin, 1886, West China, 2025 Sherman Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. : 

Cady, Mrs. Hattie Y., 1894, West China, 2025 Sher- 
man Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Carlgon, Bengt A., 1869, Sweden, Bergsgatan 34, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 

Chew, Mrs. Flora J., 1899, North India, 9730 Logan 
Court, Cleveland, O. 

Cleveland, Mrs. M. Ella, 1887, Japan, 1056 Fourteenth 
St., San Francisco, Cal. ; 

Conklin, Mrs. Mary, 1886, Northwest India, 24 North 
Franklin St., Delaware, O. 


D 


Davis, Mrs. Mary C., 1880, India, 180 West 104th St., 
New York City. 


F 


Fox, Mrs.,Ellen, 1881, Bombay, Poona, India. 

Fulkerson, Epperson R., 1887, Japan, 907 South Third 
St., Canon City, Colo. 

Fulkerson, Mrs. Anna §., 1905, Japan, 907 South Third 
St., Canon City, Colo. 


G 


Gill, Mrs. Mary W., 1894, North India, 150 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 


H 

Hall, Mrs. Christiania W., 1901, China, 920 West Fifth 
St., Faribault, Minn. 

Hart, Mrs. Caroline M., 1904, Central China, 1759 West 
Ninety-fourth St., Chicago, Ill. 

Hoskins, Mrs. Charlotte R., 1867, Northwest India, 
1036 West 36th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

pee Mrs. Nancy, 1894, North India, Little 

alls, N. Y, 


J 


Jackson, Henry, 1860, Bengal, 90 Stuyvesant Ave., 
ington, N. J. 
Jackson, Mrs. Helen M., 1868, Bengal, 90 Stuyvesant 
Ave., Arlington, N. J. 
Johnson, Thomas §. (M.D.), 1862, India, Waukee, 
Dallas County, Ia. 


K 


Knowles, Mrs. Isabella K., 1852, India, Spring Cottage, 
ta Naini ‘Tal, India. Saas 


L 


Long, Mrs. Flora S., 1880, Japan, Hast Syracuse, N. Y. 

Long, Miss Pauline H., 1908, South America, East Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. : 

Longden, Wilbur C., 1883, Central China, 1109 Willard 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. , 

Longden, Mrs. Gertrude K., 1883, Central China, 1109 
Willard St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


M 


McMahon, Mrs. Sarah D., 1870, India, Cross Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J. ‘ : 
Mansell, Mrs. W. A., 1888, North India, Bareilly, India. 
Marsh, Mrs. Evelyn P., 1898, Foochow, 307 West 

Seventh St., Sterling, Ill. 
Mead, Samuel J., 1886, West Africa, 2232 Clifford St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. : 
Mead, Mrs. Ardella K., 1886, West Africa, 2232 Clifford 
St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Messmore, Mrs. Elizabeth H., 1861, North India, Simcoe, 
Ontario, Canada. 
N 


Neeld, Frank L., 1881, North India, 1566 Broad St., 
Hartford, Conn. 
Neeld, Mrs. Emma A., 1881, North India, 1566 Broad 
St., Hartford, Conn. 
(0) 
Ohlinger, Franklin, 1870, China and Korea, Monterey 
Flats No. 5, Toledo, O. 
Ohlinger, Mrs. Bertha 8., 1876, China and Korea, 
Monterey Flats No. 5, Toledo, O. 
Osborne, Mrs. Grace, 1874, India, 13 Elgin Road, Alla- 
habad, India. 
12 
Parker, Mrs. Lois L., 1859, North India, Hardoi, India. 
Parker, Mrs. Lucy M., 1906, Bombay, Adams, N. Y. 
Pilcher, Mrs. Mary G., 1876, North China, 417 Erie St., 
Albion, Mich. 
R 
Richards, Erwin H., 1896, East Central Africa, 270 
East College St., Oberlin, O. 
Richards, Mrs. Mary McC., 1903, East Central Africa, 
270 Hast College St., Oberlin, O. 
Robbins, William E., 1872, India, 62 Whymark Ave., 
London, England. 
Robbins, Mrs. Alice M., 1876, ‘India, 62 Whymark Ave., 
London, England. 
8 


ee Thomas J., 1862, North India, Ocean Grove, 
Scott, Mrs Mary W., 1862, North India, Ocean Grove, 


Schou, Mrs. Louise, 1878, Norway. 

Sherman, Mrs. Florence M., 1898, Korea, 1620 Mag- 
nolia Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Shuett, Mrs. Mary B., 1898, West Central Africa, 4948 
Indiana Ave., Chicago, II. 

Siberts, Mrs. Mary F., 1876, South America, Bedford, Ia. 

Smith, Mrs. Sarah O., 1881, Mexico, 176 North Bever 
St., Wooster, O. 

Smyth, Mrs. Alice H., 1884, Foochow, 2509 Hearst Ave., 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Soper, Julius, 1873, Japan, 226 Belmont St., Glendale, 


al, 
Soper, Mrs. Mary D., 1873, Japan, 226 Belmont St., 
Glendale, Cal. 
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Leta Mrs. Martha T., 1887, mai America, 144 
South Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles ‘al. 

Steensen, Mrs. S. A., 1858, Norway, ede Norway. 

on ‘Mrs. Minnie Py 1890, China, University ie 


—— Moy de Oo hs ha Titusville, Pa. 
Stone, M 9, Bombay, Titusville, Pa. 
Stuart, Mrs. Anna a “bee "Central China, 1027 West 
34th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


T 
Tallon, Mrs. Bertha K., 1909, Eastern South America, 


Rosario, Argentina. 

Seg Mrs. Ruth C., 1899, India, Philander Smith 
Tustitute, Naini Tal, India. 

Thomas, James — 1889, India, 1036 West 36th St., 
Los Angeles, C: 

Thomas, Mrs. Elizabeth W., 1889, India, 1036 West 36th 


St., Los ies, C 
Tindale, Matt! ae 1892, India, Secunderabad, Deccan, 


Retired Missionaries of the Board 
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Walker, Wilbur F. ng North China, 39 North Ritter 
ve., Indianapolis, I Ind. 

Walker, Mrs. Mary M., 1873, North China, 39 North 
Ritter Ave., Indianapolis Ind 

Walley, Mrs. Louise 1 1886, Kiangsi, Claude Hill, Whitnall, 
Stone Staffs, E 

Ward, Mrs. Ellen I M., 1879, Central Provinces, Medan, 
Sumatra, 

Waugh, Smeal Jane HS 1826, North India, Richmond, 


Villa, N aini Tal 

West, Benj al Tait m883, Malaysia, 4759 Fourteenth 
Ave., NE E., Beatile, Wash. 

West, Mrs. Letty G., 1888, Malaysia, 4759 Fourteenth 
Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash. 

Wilcox, i C., 1881, Foochow, Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Wilcox, Mrs. Hattie C., 1886, Foochow, Mount Vernon, 


Ta, 
by ori Amos E., 1885, West Africa, Huntington Beach, 


Withey, Mrs. Irene A., 1885, West Africa, Huntington 
Beach, Cal. 


Inu Memoriam - 
(ce RR CET aes eae RS Sa 


Hilrs. Rosalie Nuelsen 
Germany, 1865-1889 


firs. Edward Fames 


China, 1896-1906 


John HM. Spangler 


South America, 1887-1913 


Firs. George F. Benry 


India, 1906-1914 


Firs. George Miller 


China, 1909-1913 


Glivic R. Fones 


China, 1904-1909 


Hrs. John Z. Moore 


Korea, 1905-1908 


MISSIONARIES AND FORMER MISSIONARIES 
WHO HAVE RECENTLY PASSED AWAY 
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WOMAN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


Officers 


President Emeritus 
Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss, 4816 Warrington Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


President é 
Mrs. Witttam F. McDowett, 1936 Sheridan Road, Evanston, III. 


Vice-President 
Mrs. Amos WitLiAMs Parten, 616 Foster Street, Evanston, Ill. 


Secretary 
Mrs. CHartes WeEsLEY Barnes, 354 Perry Street, Fostoria, Ohio. 


Treasurer 
Miss FiorENcE Hooper, Room 30, 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


General Counselor 
LeMUEL SkipMorE, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 


Corresponding Secretaries 
Miss Frorence L. Nicuwors, 53 Arlington Street, Lynn, Mass. 
Mrs. Joun M. Cornett, Seabright, N. J. 
Miss Carrie JAY CARNAHAN, Shady Avenue and Walnut Street, E. E., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Extas D. Huntiey, Washington Grove, Md. 
Mrs. Rotita L. THomas, 792 E. McMillan Street, Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Miss E. L. Srncratr, 328 S. Douglas Ave., Springfield, Ill. 
Mrs. Witt1Am B. THompson, Maxwell, Iowa. 
Mrs. FrepertcK F. Linpsay, 25 Seymour Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Erra M. Watson, 1701 S. Seventeenth Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Mrs. S. Franx Jounson, 273 S. Catalina Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mrs. Atrert N. FisHer, 214 Twelfth Street, Portland, Ore. 


Appropriations for [914 


CHINA: Inpia: 
North: China. ss ee oh one encs $46,391 Bombay ss seres sates euianwe tes $45,386 
Pontral Chings. esq secs 23,530 Bena Ga ah cee wads Sr aie hs 21,167 
Kigngel es ombiae ee eye en's 36,475 Baran rercerte Geemrsteaviesese aac 8,681 
West Ching. peaineg sth asenant 41,077 —— 
Hoochow i. ..j.s 0 cuseeowsees 70,709 
IN DHWA ss. osisescvssaiciets se tsise ase 17,285 
Potalfor CRG «ails cisiec ss sissies sais $235,467 
: gC Se Ailes A SOM ice Cio SRCRC 17,672 
ee SOUPH AMMRICA Cet o\cas nhitaeemls ck bets aeane 21,458 
East Japan..........-+++-++- $45,375 WEBxIOO Retire sind Rot rote Mate te eee eraa 31,882 
West Japan: . ovis niawas sees 28,421 PSUUG ARIA re ois cae terre elere ove Gear ae «és Bo! oes 4,550 
tin poe DUDA Yrte tee tl sere oa neice cele la cic\e acheporn asain ars 9,103 
Total for Japan.....--..0-e+s00++- TAG cGuenune see 150 
ANGE sire te aio rie ne scsi ws Seas, 500 
ORM Aree Pene-cvevette sealers a's oe sivas aie slate slate’ sient’ SO SOMON GR aay ne idee hk eee eS ARTI Are 50 
SWITZBRLAND..... say ‘ 150 
INDIA: CoNnTINGENT...... 32,215 
Nox Indiana's 26 cies eloiereieve $81,716 Retmemenr Funp. < Da 2,227 
Northwest India............. hate INETSOMULANTOUSS Ses ticcie|s duise aie siertisie e'ecaisiae 25,938 
DOUGH nds. Oo eg. cicinelsin sy aieia's 452 SSS 
Central Provinces............ 28,066 J Oe one ROSS AGRO EECA E ae $860,719 


SUMMARY OF STATISTI 


wlaet |B 3 B 
o5 ide alals Bg) 2 2 
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se ea ga lh le |E . Z ea) Bgl) |. 
BY |e pls 2 | 2 |S d Ps yy lO] .8 a3] 4 g 
CONFERENCE $2 3 as\'s|2/ |e ~ £l\4ai|zl|iisiziale4elek 
OR MISSION Sieg) gle |4|'s|4 e |Se|/ 2) =| 3/ & lela] § lee] a Se 
Sala | & ‘5 6| O yz a) a rg 3-5| 8/ B he 
palsla | Eile g 8 oe 3 2 a a Bele cele) 
gisg"| 2/3 ce) 2 Paves & | 2] & [sls] [sel 3] @ fe 
args] ei |e| 818 £\gf) 3 2)3) 8 [25] 2 os ee 
g/EZe g/3/ 8/218] 8 © 1/82) 2 18 | 3! S lél dl .6 |esiicome 
SIFSe|O/SOlpb/6/2]/ 8 | 4 |sh| a |] 6 |] 4] 5 aia 4 aaa] a le 
SourHmrn Asia 
North Indiay.....0250- 33] 29) 36] 20! 174) 523) 395] 761) 19799] 30454] 50253) 27085] ....| 8482) 4191) 2) 24) 392) 2) 11 & 
Northwest India....... f+ 19} 18} 28) 17) 132} 489) 309) 594) 25531] 54532) 80063) 33251) ....| 8801) 6442)..) ..) ..| ..| .. |1I 
ishyO ol BG hh eae ae 26} 23) ° 20) 4) 17] 228) 182) 356] 2610) 238719] 26329) 29289) 1514) 5749) 3131).. 2 4 
Central Provinces..... . 13} 12) 11) 4] 12) 168) 83) 213) 1801] 2195) 3496) 1867) 240) 260) 258)... 1 I 
BOMDRY sctctele! clade auersis'e 14) 14) 22) 6) 29] 263) 35) 222) 2586) 14557) 17143) 5462) 1789) 536) 890).. 1 Z 
Bengal, weit. tev dele rence 13) 14) 16] 16) 10) 51} 54) 80) 1336) 1656) 2992) 1460) .... 87; 128).. AP, Woe: .| 4 
Burma Mission........ 6 4 11) J) 1) 14) «2}) 68} ~~ 672]. 336) +1008 ©6209 ~.... 48) 25)..) .. i .| 4 
Total for India....... 124/114} 144) 68) 375]1736/1060|2234) 53835]127449/181284| 98623] 3543)18963/15065) 2) 24) 392) 6) 29) 
‘Malaysia. 32. Seawse es 29] 27] 21) 2} 6] 56) 6) 12) 2163) 1118) 3281) 1243) 1557) 221) 242)..|..] ..] 2). 4 
Philippine Islands... .. . 15} 14) 17) ..| 50} 771) 2] 47) 16153) 14891] 31044) 804) 11970) 1283) 806)..| .. 1] 4 5 
Total for Southern Asia/168/155} 182) 70) 431/2563/1068/2293] 72151/143458/215609|100670| 17070/20467|16113| 2) 24) 392) 9) 37 
Eastern Asia 
OOCKOW srcite scoop rere 26] 24) 41) 4) 84) 138) 484) 123) 9933) 8321} 18254) 3168) 3919) 1021] 553) 2) 34) 451) 1 | 
Hingh wat nr. <ieccereeyer 6] 5) 14) ..| 45) 424) ..| 89) 4170} 2745) 6915) 2724) 6700; 338] 350)..! ..| .. 4) 21 3) 
Central China*........ 23) 20) 30} ..| 19) 31] 34) 22) 138 879} 2266) 190) 519) 109] 65) 4) 20) 400) 3) 12 ‘ 
North Ching. oo... 0... 26] 24) 36)...| 34) 114) ..| 4] 7280) 3231] 10511) 577) 3683) 948) 311! 1| 30) 482) 1 ‘ 
West China Mission....| 18) 17} 23] .. 7 70) ..| 12) 1589} 1303} 2892) 167} 2900) 172) 41) 1) 8 19) 3) 10 2it 
Total for China...... 99| 90] 144) 4) 189} 777] 518) 250} 24859) 16479] 40838} 6826) 17721) 2588) 1320) 8) 92/1352) 12] 56) 7 
JAPAN sie eraeters clean aice's QO LO) AG) oN ec RN ak’ Goal) che [ac Gel neta eal ies gleteza ei coereg.| Pemesed Tapes RO 2 nae 
Korea. cent 5 scshes 0s 25] 24) 29) 2) 18) 421) 37] 81) 10822] 9548] 20370} 2461) 17652) 1523] 675/ 1| 5; 10 4! 7 
Total for Eastern Asia|144/133} 219} 6] 202/1198] 555) 331) 35181) 26027] 61208} 9287) 35373] 4111 1995| 9 97/1362) 16 63 
AFRICA 
Dbiberia: 3.) creetsicrels, csc 6} 11) 2) ..| 50) 105) ..) ..) 5907) 3726) 9633) 175) ....| 1027] 452] 1] 9] 350 -| Yj 
EastCentral Africa Miss.| 15} 15) 3} 2] 2] 128) ..| 1927] 3878) 5805} 231) 10219) fee “fae 
West Cent. Africa Miss..| 14; 12) 3) ..| 12) ..| ..| 5] 405) 584) 989 [Perak jE. : 
North Africa Mission...| 3] 3] 3] 2) .. ee | ee 69 5Ole SHINY Fact 236 43 
Total for Africa. ..... 38} 41; 8 5) 64) 116) 129) 7 83808) 8238) 16546) 415) 10455 
Sours AMERICA : 
Eastern South America..| 14) 15} 7] ..| 28] 54} 36] 13] 3685] 1870) 5555 15) 5168) 
Chilo ers triaor vo tane S042 |p cih43)) 230) 25) eral eoalsedeSl| 1589) 684 70ly ea) eee 
North Andes Mission...| 9} 9} 1) ..| 5} 10/ 2} 8 381} 972| 1353) 134! 
Total for So. America.| 53) 66) 8 43) 63} 89] 38) 21] 5947) 4431] 10378} 149] 5168 
IWERICOR orcertenrn des sate 8 8 12) 9 26) 45) 63) 28] 3698} 3492) 7190) ....| 14324 
_ Evrova 
Austria-Hungary Miss..| ..) ..} ..| .. SRS Fecha nct-|. OUCheme aT = 827 36 
North Germany....... et kl). el 68/552] ae el 0860! 4536 142900e een 
South Germany........ HY «| «| 78) 110) 2.) ..]) 11362) 2735) 13497), “826 
Switserland. . 5... ...5: Dil cel eal] scl) 20) G2dllsret aacliedoed! = 88el) 10224) meg ee 
IN OF WAY sraisterers(« «(eleven viele) cater) 39) BOM wel} each S696) nod) N62S0I een as 
Sweden.o. cccccvene sc sala cea acl SOOW Tec elie! 158800 1101!) 693i |see ado 
DYBOMATIC sce etera cite cvexevere sale catlalcah ell oath: coy totoai morale cal O4| umes 
inland secemenci. salsa eal call S24 22 Co sal 128th = S32 16719) 48) 
LATTER seni a cbesoeee Deals Selb ore Lj) LOK PS el > e245 <207), web? 16 
Bulgaria Mission*...... DS AN Bish, LAN 7 Clipe ae GST AAR 7a 5 ae 
Ttaly... pint Aoonubonsas 3} 3] OB}. 44) 84). .] ..] 68204) $1879] 45001 755) 
France Mission........ aaa axe A Ale eral 187} 245) 432 
Total for Europe..... 7 6} «7 ..| 489} 524) ..| ..| 61859] 12148) 74007) 2023] .... 16) TZOL/ al eera\e eye lI] 5 | 
Grand total........... 418/409) 436/133/1225/4535) 1853/2680 187144|197794/384938|220040| 82390/25878121508112 130/2104) 31/109) 930/767 
Ibastaveat wane. oscar 400391! 4041207) 969!4415'1558'2734!182710'192271'375481) 76322!109761'23354113506'14 173'2303] 37 iaTheabale 


* Report of last year. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


3 ag CoNnrRIBUUTIONS oF THE CHURCH 
| 3 a me 3 g 38 ON THE 'ForEIGN Firetp 
S a 2| 3 3 2 |e 3 - g = e 4 a |e 
S Bo} ¢ 2 ra a 

® eis] 2) 2/8) 2 2) cele) sg] lees] #2 | 4/3 a [2 2 

3 B A= | oOo ise] Se | 2.5 a A 5 Ss 

! x; 3 oot 3 4 = $ Bs “a 4 = a as AAS = & = q nob 2 g | 
meieis| S/S /3| 28) 52) 8| oe] Sleep & (s8| s |e | 88 28 £3 
Pe |Rle; a] 8 |e] a 5} S8/s gy ss lsEs) a 28 ES | Sy Be 58/52) Sm 
erie ies s| 3 js] gs is] é paigecl © | bel = |Shteo lea lae| cs 
ee w | e | Se] : -| 85 |/./ 82 | 52/358) 8 | ss a &| 3S 

/ \° o]io iS) ° S 3 3 a e| ea aS act: o ay I 85 gS i eul| ys S 
me |2|4)/ 2 [8 \4| 4 |a)ec5|4] aaj em ieee] A as] 8 (ee las lag lec | 63 

{ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1946) 501) 763)11184/138617)1305| 48639) 113) 93469) 272) 115076) 384574) 298362] 52576) 83} 419) 1480) 5643) 868} 103) 8463 
| 129) 467) 492) 7429) 7558/1332) 49357) 46] 115479) 62) 75 60999) 164613) 7077) .... 161 196] 7984) 481) 830) 9652 
685) 285) 361) 6433) 7162) 501) 12868) 25) 38143) 68) 61272) 140316) 141929) 45898} 900| 147] 19246| 5403] 799] 4400! 11995 
| 175 78| 139) 2567) 2768} 257; 8032} 12) 19333) 23] 44700} 32617) 62334) 13840) .... 59| 375) 1043} 185) 1302) 2064 
| 188) 188 219] 3650} 3868) 414! 12442) 32) 112706, 24) 68131) 105362) 150200| 87649] 317] 126] 1489] 10660! 1643] 5438] 19356 
881; 48) 104) 2036) 2917; 66) 3194) 18] 70526) 16) 36567) 580903) 149568) 124618] 1865) 221/ 295) 4513) 868) 62100) 67997 
1112) 7 14) 307) 1419} 21) 1401) 4! 58066) 8 13621] 161033) 109333} 43386] 799) 48) 249) 2181) 715} 1936) 5129 
066/1574)/2092/33606)/39309|3896 507722) 473) 415255)1465804/1076339) 375044! 3964) 1181) 5280) 37427) 5559| 76109)125556 
56} 198} 5565) 7061) 58 69654] 24) 21366) 296998) 109120) 8107 85| 228) 1125) 5668) 1166) 1920) 10107 
ih atla' aos} Lod 141428] 15] 40800) 72000] 35000 7066, ....| ....| 290) 11064) 7687) 5038] 24079 
49)1630)2290\39171/46370)4145 718804! 512) 477421)'1834402)1220459] 390217} 4049} 1409] 6695) 54159) 14412) 83067/159742 
802) 230) 247) 4981) 6299) 226 84647; 79) 14540) 86590) 83962 750} 1000) 127; 305} 3588} 2046) 1018) 7079 
48} 88] 120) 2145) 2347) 179 54538) 61) 34325) 32000) 38225 a Bors 44, 340} 5916) 1570} 2990) 10860 
440) 36) 82) 1504 2516) 54 37325; 78) 94950) 186645 ater Se ae 69 9 715) 262) 493] 1548 
| 1096; 94/ 96) 1485) 3088) 94 68015} 97) 104710} 221000} 83000} 24470} ....| 1057) 682) 1736) 1183) 1009| 5667 
232) 95} 131) 3239) 3557) 72 17500} 29} 23900) 47100) 35750) ... ahi 29 29) 314 154) 282) 808 
| 2618) 543) 676)13354|17807| 625) 262025) 344) 272425) 523335) 240937) 25220) 1000! 13826) 1365) 12264) 5215) 5792) 25962 
3 SS a ee ae en ANN LOLS eral Socal siecl. fecect , se ccleeeeGuth. cael Cee 
121) 182} 339) 5860) 6136) 362 88} 67574} 27650} 104000 618), 409)" 3... 978} 7318} 4565) 12443) 25304 
2 39) 75/1015 19214/23943) 987 432) 339999) 820985] 612157} 25838] 1409) 1826) 2343) 19582) 9780) 18235) 51266 
‘ 3 89 25| 44) 1345) 1884) 90 32} 22195 Saat oes 516) 197) ....] ....| 5855) 9003) ....| 14858 
i ..| 121) 133) 5445) 5445) 105) 5713) 105} 40790) 58) 30330) 75210} 15750} 4000) ....) ....) ....| 5115) 1240) 409) 6764 
4 835| 32) 742| 742) 18) 1360} 13) 13970) 22) 55330 ee A4000iH  SOS4IE Ss SHOE Se lly ag AZ BOR SS. 816 
j See al) toed § aici 9 2 = Acar eae Sater Saves RES WES 462) 1383 8} 1020) 281) 1904 
f 189| 181| 209) 7532| 8071) 222) 12678} 192} 215587} 112) 107855] 75210) 29750; 5600} 747) 462) 183) 11103) 11954) 690 24842 
60| 17} 54| 1311] 1376] 80) 4766] 43] 774150] 23) 240835] 105000) 82000] 58780} 2950} 941) 6801) 22521) 10762| 12132) 52657 
875) ..| ..| +...) 875) 62) 3406) 25) 184210) 18) 29414 arabs Bae 213 88} 239) 365] 12680; ....| ....| 13284 
43} 5) 380) 533) 576; 13) 936) 2! 30500) .. Seas : Sieh 1165 40 89} 1416 
g7s| 22 ~ gal 1844} 2827] 155| 9108! 70! 938860] 36] 270249] 105000} 82000} 58993) 3038] 1235| 6733] 36366} 10802) 12221 Siar 
171| +61) 121) 4446) 4617) 98) 5050) 60) 169750} 36) 125950) 188550) 195000 430| 732) 49113) 560) 3776) 54611 

is 
3 ae, 16 597} 5] 11245) .. te. 2804 Dalia sal, S| Retoos 89) 238) 680 
A ee 204; 12123] 78/1132493) .. _| 758294] 18204) 1716) 2922) 43916) 5753) 25149) 79456 
4 £25 347| 16737) 146)1004008) .. wats _..| 523827] 13262) 1566) 662) 44398) 7064) 22883) 76573 
a re 261) 24708] 78] 740382) 32) 222436 _| 470583) 16556} 1820! 753] 28956) 26881) 16234) 74644 
ane 56} 8676) 54) 285700| 5) 32632 _..| 87621) 2303] 1086} 396) 14499) 4791) 14930) 35702 
ae 198] 18863) 160] 786956) 35) 222172) _| 438328) 11737| 5500) 5560) 51530) 16267) 38555|117412 
avers 60} 5627; 30) 213944) 17) 56700 _...| 125302) 787] 799} 356) 6190} 865) 12365) 20575 
ayes 45) 3657) 15) 175717} 13] 18000) 1641) 84432) .... 842) 47| 6058} 4305] 14180) 25432 
tall veel «ef 19) 795) 4 20000) 4). 3500 te 12900) .... 249) 53 15] 1250) 1212) 2779 
did iol kL eo 8 8 ay aa) LL hh 

23) 5) 324600 : 000} 1 

: ee el a ~ yr : Spee ri é ag Ded EF afavs en ave: ahe 26) 9 15} 4000} 511) 4561 
9| 29| 337] 587/1299| 95925} 606|4678335) 131) 904430) _| 24694112626691| 63355) 14271) 11590|202318) 77848 147185)453212 
2628/3748|72544 86415'6906)323441|2284|7050466)1259|2225904/3024147|2386307/3107339| 72598) 19133 28226/372641 125356 265174 810530 
9444'3491'70858 83251 6820327745 2205 7036172 1206 2209376 2708451'20482182960932' 48257 17326 25668 388941'186051'204772 822758 
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STATISTICS OF MEDICAL 


DisPENSARY 
FI TREATMENTS 
8 
etal 
n s i) 
3 a.8 
NAME OF HOSPITAL Q g ae a § 
‘Ss S: cal xs 
5 5 5 as Ee] = 
a a8 =i 8 g 
Q o ~ 
g Be | Ss z s 
A ZA A i) =) 
CHINA 
Kutiess Wiley General. . maaicarttcccsee wea ems cen ocean ten eae 60 1 341 1,270} 11,580 
Magan Memorial.............-- - Aor 1 282 4,490 7,009 
Woolston Memorial..............- 1 368 8,546] 17,096 
Yenpingfu: Alden Speare Memorial. . 55 293 1,120 1,369 
Yungan ‘Christiatls ©...) css «is «vole ate 
isitigang. os wanes «diss does vale © vines @ aes + 172 1,200 2,050 
Sites Memorial oe oc kloninete onsale. otros ea * Pe sted 252 3,010 
DAUTILORR ee cya hace Asia tee avertaecthat musth ays Mtl, So af Se Oe ee 2,800 1,014 
Chinkiang: Lettie Mason Quine (W. F. M. 8.) 15 2,381 2,413 
Nanking: Philander Smith Memorial........ ae, see a 477| 14,378 9,155 
Wath Us) Gremevali: cues Wecersiut oe dins,an ota iaiaeestts we male BY, 1,133 4,813 6,717 
hearts Men's s farnc cide cc acrdte.c sre x ae 1 25 3,523 9,847 
Chungkingy Men sureties. oauteaeiglernaies 1 1,361} 14,378 9,537 
Womien:a’:: Been cnet mare Neda se 1 344 5,167 8,887 
Changli: Martyrs Memorial ........... ee 174 933 1,568 
Peking: John L. Hopkins Memorial. ..............-- Axe 2 262 4,522} 11,304 
fe apparel Sleeper Davis Memorial 25 1 352 4,761) 14,835 
RIMS ea. yee aie ke ayn des ake cKoNa ata hee eee cea: Ae af Wax pee: ane Aer 
Sienyu: Margaret Eliza Nast (W. F. M.S.)................--000- 70 1 456 1,350 3,116 
Nanchang (Wis BeeM cs. ees ciate olsen nes +o Cee (ee tite Sods Mie erate bs 1 76 ee 9,828 
Kiukiang: Elizabeth Danforth (W. F. M.8.).............00e000e: 100 1 504 wade pune 
Nsnehane? |Qanerale. ie. 2...) leans acs Metter tee eieiae tehe tees 30 2 48 2,290 4,231 
2,695} 10,305 
4,704; 12,500 
3,308 4,727 
1,642 4,306 
1 68) 
Bate 1 402 
52 A) 500 
20 eae 198 
Pamiprine Isnanps 
Manila: Mary J. Johnston (W. F. M.S.)........0.ccccecccceceve 42 1 536 
é Mexico 
Guanajtiatos Good. Samiaritant.. 5.0) Goccccs <n ctnescenccceeecens 32 1 241 1,675 1,635 
TOtal cee rib tise saath isan eaeioe os, ALS ck Rae ara as als 486 19 9,022} 94,951) 182,691 


_ Nors.—Hospitals from which no satisfactory statistics have been received: Li Hospital (W. F. M. 8. 
China; Nathan Sites Memorial Hospital (W. F. M. S.), Mintsinghsien, China; Wome's Fart Wy. F, i $s) 
Chengtu, China; Lillian Harris Memorial Hospital (W. F. M. 8.) and Po Ku Nyo Kwan (W. F. M.8.), Seoul, Korea; 
es Phalera, India; Garhwal (W. F. M.8.), India; Ellen Thoburn Cowen Hospital (W. F. M. §.), Kolar, India; 
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MISSION WORK, 1913 


Suraican 


Opmnavions Rocurrts ExpmnpITurns 
g B 33 S g 
A a nS S 
3 23) G8 | 2, 2 5 : E 
4 aS El 3 Er BI 2 5] 5 
ee ae op an te leat i eae ee ree eae. | 
1S AS $4 $8 = E} | 5 B = 3 
3.8 és oS on s & g oS m a ° 6 
oF as Be = = a a =< a a 
170 13,505 96 610} $1,188} $4,350 $200} $3,483) $3,081) $6,514 
200 12,231 acy Panes 2,304! 10,000 3,640) 5944 10,000) 15,944 
467 26,571 65 675 1,818 7,321 2,190) 2,203 5,820 8,023 
13 8,891 58 145 314 habe 400) 1,082 567 1,649 
"275 I Reh OP eg be td ee ae ee gs 
350 4,536) SS x3 wee 435 er 2,770 3,205 rN 3,205 
es Aa. bak aie 152 Bian 50 202 On 202 
41 1,416 1,592 eee 
we. 24 480 3,521 2,500 
511 1,087 9,523 1,075) 
295 100 5 428 282 1,088 49 1,137 
452 608 463 2,378 704 eis 4,173 4,106 8,279 
145 Sa 104 228 675 2,024 1,690 2,420 4,097 
15 she 111 50 1,311 126 1,348 346 1,694 
262 16,176 340 22 12 teh. wee 3,400 1,339 4,739 
754 wb: aoe ame 1,782 were a Fare Aeaa Fo By 
"54 4,976, 50, 120} 471] "950 
110 ; 10,014 Bee ee 1,246 hgekas peers ' ‘aoe 
320 aCe ae a8 oes ae 581 809 ae Bitrate Bhai tc 
84 nee 2,290 6,605 67 146 573 1,640 781 620 587 1,207 
832 = Ran ee? Rais any wae 1,100 
222 bess es oe » 73 294 940 
Sats aati ae Bea 45 217 551 
100 Frets Baa Pijeys wo 83 205 
6,699 200 
eas 13,204 cath a? es 366 eae Aa 
420 Pe ma. 39,000) ae 321 500 ees 50 
50 R fos Paes 3,280) 453 34 4 a 70 
36,000 Soa aia 2,229 3,996 
: 150 58 2,066 19,138) 68 370 6,699 iets 1,000) 8,647 sass 8,647 
6,292] 55,905) 90,558) 204,820 1,714 5,445] 42,671] 32,348] 18919) 38,285) 26,094) 65,857 
a, 
; and Woolston Memorial Hospital (W. F. M. 8.), Foochow, China; Lungtien Hospital (W. F. M. S.), Lungtien, 
[ Chingkiang, China; Women’s Hospital (W. F. M. 8.), Changli, China; Ingang Hospital; Chengtu Hospital, 
West Seoul, Korea; Brindaban Hospital (W. F. M. 8.), Brindaban, India; Phalera Medical Dispensary (W. F, 
Sironcha Dispensary (W. F.M.S§.), Sironcha, India; Mrs. William Butler Memorial Hospital (W. F. M. S.), Baroda, 
b 
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SUMMARY OF STATISTICS 
insite GE CHBIDOATUS AEN occ cue cas scnacricnsedacccebebelecs 418 
MIS ONATIES LOT Thee D Oardae WVOMEllan.c ae tr cs cv em Gosc Mran haa csebeates 409 
Missionaries of the Woman's Foreign Missionary Society............ 430 
OUI TEASER REY Wi Coys Svat Fay 0 A 133 
Total Foreign Workers ..............00, Rc Satan ek Beate mk ere ie 1,390 
POU ATTIC CMON ALICE N EC GACHETS nel nitine cis cauig d4ivles  dalevae ce side eh oeowe 1,225 
UGE ages git VOM POACNETS ewe EM AG Wits vai Se Sse ois sec hese cece. 4,535 
ROP Nes tae ek eT meee) ean UOT OES tote cleriaic sc ale cietttcle chamins civ euaneve Shawnie «saw $4 1,853 
INGET Ves EME em WORMORGE oe Ssacra a c.cheameisialiie a Sulla cheseisitiSive gre saeae es 2,680 
ERI YS PM YIN Ra Sie 10,203 
Thi MUG ai eSiGy 5 cassie Ac Mag Shoe ahs isie tie whic WiGaSiN oe ie eee 187,144 
WiGiMa as aren MERA OS. assets ait RAR Ro atn cte nie Bae nee ee 197,794. 
Piveatel ba peawa toe at mVER TH DELS sles: cee ok ead tataiah a, craiOSEAS ovo eo 50.6 ce Sie 384,038 — 
Rep tiwed es natarelne mee ares Can weras 4 rota Circle ord aca eae 220,040 
Wiha DE SEG MARHELED ESI S oe © cfs cnclsre’ okie LUMEN ee ic bs Soesw ciara neva rathce 82,390 
Total Number of Members and Adherents..:..............0000% 687,368 
JANGUES CSS 2 DSRS et lean fe ee Rate cr ORS Ry ic ER AO 25,878 
Ghildronmeaprireus Toms ore tile en c.c Mey ale ee cic sic cok Oise waned 21,508 
RU RERVerSITIESt OE PGCE ESN geo i.e <A s oso steronehats slevdimintaticls «pele's Saute zerhrete BS 12 
SHER E ES Rat EOH CMSs aire itech ehocie Ghoti cspeohire ce era sine clos: syoamee 130 
SHaclent Serie MeOR MESS fives Ss.ties slow ecine ae fenE fos RE  ER C C 2,104 
eo lovicabeanGe S40 le SGHOOIS goat lac) sissies PURSE ei hag « aiara tsi ausieioiats 31 
heachersying PHeolorical ands b1DleoChOOlS a2 jer asc ok oe hie to's vlone 109 
Students in Fheological and’ Bible’ Schools.) oa o52s0..5% 6. cee dee 925 
SESE Sn OO Ce 5 aa eae adh CES eo SISOS ORES Sci SIE: Ia eo ae 4 76 
EAC eRS RAtett IMO CAOOISI eta colnet aks seit itiele ah oe cies od.ccs «mle ee 796 
Succ ne cmiiie Lith SCHOOISE Ah aera oo os ieciciats tact cers etat aie tee 10,921 
VIET Ea Sy ClO] Sime ee ete, naga cir fase) 0\ eel cepa ROM Seo hay aia Sitords whet Reais o> oi 2,628 
Teachers in Elementary Schools............., A CR bee ee AAP 3,748 
Studentsgin Elementary.) SCHeOIS i.e 2.ce ne ghey 2 cde cesie ss oe dave ajsins 72,544 
Total Number or Students an ‘all’ Schools ss. .....i00. oad s e's MR 86,415 
Selnnenlit (STON EF ye U8 Oe Gertie abe eee ier cathe aed ar aa 6,906 
Say nein Sve eR Se 6 Gao oe SGU CEOs OR ea aan on ar 323,440 
ROH IRE Me Su ctIICMC DCIS oa ctieicderaieia aicteie ore ck Pettis tenets fad Loa nT os ells tose rnvontons AP 2,284 
tishmatede value ofschunches and. Chapelsii:, onc aoe severe oc 44 ia eats $7,050,406 
ARGO HeSmAT GM MISSIONAL YE ELOIMICS «55 te e<ie im sleyoserviinnsts chars, ons.» Ciehe «'e 40 alee 1,250 
Estimated Value of Parsonages and Missionary Homes............. $2,225,004 
liscimated sValtic Of SChOOIS. Hospitals, CfCi.%% ssi. chars ajes0 we ae ove erates 0. $3,024,147 
Estimated Value of Property of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
SOCIIRG ore VRB eRe SAG ATS SOMONE” BORER) OBES B nnEa COIR go oe $2,380,307 
Debtc one Red! ShUSta Lemme Adis ctaieys an cle nove ne BORE Stax bie aol vieie sayaie #.s $3,107,339 
Amount Paid on Property Indebtedness in 1913............2.eeeee0- _ $72,598 
Contributions of the Church on the Foreign Field: 
Eiot Ae Oe MGM NA Asad S Perey eens cp ajscecals assis Ase sas tos nee oo 3 $10,133 
orl Other ene vVOleMinUIPOSES a. sce decile soi visins sce se does $28,226 
Mose Syrmyorias Ore wie” Loyeau! (Claitndelal, S98c6 Sun qccd ade ae seo Corea or $372,041 
Bora@hurchebinldinevand Repairing’ .ac.. sie ssc ai see oie o's eels $125,350 
Hom OthersmocaMmint POSCSE Ee eldereh eich ine ce eGo voce 6 s.slayee.e 2 $265,174 
Total Contributions of the Church on the Foreign Field..... $810,530 
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PATRONS 
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Constituted by the payment of five hundred dollars or more at one time 


Rey. Bishop Bristol 
Rey. Bishop Thoburn 
Acker, E. M. 
Albritton, Rev. J. L. 
Allen, Josiah 

Andrus, John E. 
Archbold, John D. 
Armstrong, R. W. 
Ayres, Mrs. D. 

Baker, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Baker, William 
Banks, Louis A., D.D. 
Banner, John J. 
Barnes, Rey. John W. F. 
Barnier, Miss Eliz. S. 
Barnum, N. K. 
Bennett, Lyman 
Benton, Rev. 8. O. (2) 
Booth, Joseph W. 
Bradstreet, H. 

Brady, James Boyd, D.D. 
Bridge, Amos D 
Bronson, Rev. Dillon 
Bronson, Mrs. Dillon 
Brown, James N. 
Brown, Levi D. 
Bryson, James H. 
Buckley, J. M., D.D. 
Bunnell, Mrs. Maria 
Burson, Hon. John W. 
Calvert, Joseph 
Canright, Melzar 
Canright, Mrs. Irena M. 
Carpenter, Mrs. P. W. 
Chadwick, Elihu 
Chadwick, Isabel 
Chadwick, J.S., D.D. 
Clark, Rev. George 
Cleveland, Rev. H. A. 
Collins, T. D. 

Cook, Wes. Hattie M. (2) 
Corbit, M. Emma 
Cornell, Helen M. 
Cornell, Mrs. J. B. 
Cornell, Mrs. J. M. 
Cornell, Miss M. L. 
Cowen, Mrs. B. R. 
Crook, Isaac 

Darby, Benjamin 
Darwood, W. M’K., D.D, 
Davison, Robert G. 
Dayton, Wm. B. 
Dean, Mrs. G. F. . 
Dean, Rev. J. J. 
Delanoy, J. A., Jr. 
Detmar, Joseph F. 
Dill, Isaac O. 
Donohoe, Richard 
Dorlew, E. W. 

Duffell, Dr. C. L. 
Eakins, Rev. Wm. 
Eggleston, Rev. A. C. 
Espenchied, J. M. 


Ferguson, Mrs. Rev. W. G. 


Ferry, George J. 
Filbard, Rev. W. 

Fisher, John, M.D. 
FitzGerald, Kirke B. 
Fleming, James H. 
Fletcher, Hon. Thos, 0, 
Fowler, Jonathan O, 
Fox, Rev. R. C. 
Fradenburgh, J. N., D.D. 
Frost, Mrs. Juliet K. 


Fry, Hedley J. 

Gage, Mrs. Mary E. 
Gamble, James N. 
Gibson, Charles 
Gillespie, Mrs. Cath. J. 
Gillespie, Samuel W. 
Goodell, C. L., D.D. 
Goodenough, Rev. A. H. 
Gooding, Julia A. 
Gooding, ba M. 
Goodnow, EK. A. 
Gordon, Andrew 
Gordon, Daniel 
Gordon, Geo. B 

Green, Edward 
Gregory, N., M.D. 
Guyer, Rey. A. W. 
Hallett, Henry W. 
Hamilton, Rey. Chas. E. 
Harkness, William 
Harrinton, Thomas L. 
Harrison, J. Orlando 
Harvey, Mrs. ahs 
Heacock, H. B., 
Heddén, Charles B 
Hendershot, John 
Henderson, ‘Tsaac 
Henry, Robert 
Hewitt, George C. 
Higgins, Charles W. 
Hill, Mrs. W. J. 

Hills, Martin B. 
Holcomb, Charles M. 
Houghton, R. C., D.D. 
Howell, Carl 8. 
Hubbard, George D. 
Huffman, Mrs. Sallie J. 
Hughes, Rev. Bruce 
Huston, J. M., D.D. 
Huston, Eliza H. 
Irving, Charles 

Janes, Miss Elizabeth 
Jayne, F. A. 

Jayne, Mrs. F. A, 
Jeremiah, T. F. 


Johnson, Rey. T. S., M.D. 


Johnston, R. 8. 
Johnston, Miss Sue 
Johnston, Will H. 
Jones, KE. H. 

Jones, Levin 

Jones, Thomas L. 
Kain, Mrs. R. J. 
Keith, George 

Keith, Martha B. 
Keith, Sarah 

Keith, Sophia P. 
Kelley, ieee Vi D:D: 
Kelly, Geo. B. 

Kent, James 

Kimble, Aaron R. 
Kirwan, Edgar F. 
Kline, Isaac 

Knight, Henry W. 
Lafone, Samuel 
Lamb, Simeon 
Lansdale, R. H. 
Leech, 8. V., D.D. 
Leffingwell, Mrs. C. R. 
Lippincott, B. C., D.D. 
Lounsbury, Phineas C. 
Lowe, William E. 
Lowry, H. H., D.D. 
Lucas, Rey. A. H. 


Mansur, James 
Manwaring, W. H. 
Margerum, Mrs. E. A. 
Marshall, Prof. J. W. 
Marshall, William B. 
Martin, George C. 
Martin, Mrs. Henrietta 
Martin, Miss Mary E 
Matthews, William 
Maugan, S. 8. e 
M’Clintock, Mrs. C. W. 
M Cutcheon, E. H. 
MGill, Rey. W. B. 
M’Grew, Geo. H., D.D. 
Mead, Melville E. 
Mears, John 

Meredith, R. R., D.D. 
Merrill, William 

Merritt, Rev. Stephen 
Milnes, John 

Mussina, Mrs. Jerusha P. 
Nelson, Abram 

Nickey, J. F. 

Nimocks, Chester 

Oge, Alexander 

O'Neal, David 

Parker, seinen, D.D. 
Parkin, Rev. F. P. 
Patton, Mee Susanna (2) 
Peacey, William 
Pearsall, Robert 
Perkinpine, George 
Peters, Lucy A. 

Phillips, Daniel B. 
Pilcher, Lewis S., M.D. 
Pine, Walter 

Pool, William D. 

Price, Mary H. 

Prickett, Edward 
Purdy, Miss Martha 
Quackinbush, T. 8. 
Quimby, D. S., Jr. 
Ralph, Mrs. Emily H. 
Ralph, H. D., Jr. 
Ramsay, Major H., C.B. 
Ransom, Marietta Darrow 
Reed, George E., D.D. 
Rex, Jacob 

Rex, Mrs. 

Rinehart, Egbert 
Ritchie, Mrs. Kate L. 
Roake, J. C. 

Roe, Rev. J. L. 

Rogers, Mrs. Madelaine S. 
Rolph, Henry D. 

Ross, Mrs. D. L. 
Rudisill, Mrs. M. A. 
Rumberger, Rev. C. C. 
Russell, Samuel 

Santee, Rev. J. B. 
Scott, Rev. T. J. 
Searles, Rev. William N. 
Secor, J. A. 

Sewell, Moses B. 
Shank, Wilson W. 
Shaurman, Milton 
Shaver, Rev. Joseph B. 
Shaver, Mrs. J. B. 
Shepherd, Rev. C. W. 
Shields, Rev. David H. 
Siggins, Mrs. Alice H. (2) 
Sinex, Thomas H. 
Slate, George 

Slattery, Rev. P. J. 
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Slayback, John D. 
Sloat, Mrs. Harriet A, 
Sloat, T. L. 

Smith, Isaac T. 
Smith, J. C., D.D. 
Smith, Rev. Joseph E. 
Smith, Nathaniel 
Spear, Ann 

Speare, Mrs. Alden 
Spencer, Charles 
Stephenson, T., M.D. 
Stevens, Rev. E. P. 
Strickland, Francis L. 
Strong, Christiana 


By a resolution of the 
Patrons on account 


Wm. E. Blackstone 
W. L. Boswell 


[NorE.—Any persons examining this list, 
ceased, are requested to notify the Missionary Secretaries, 


Rev. Bishop Cranston 
Rey. Bishop Vincent 
Rev. Bishop Wilson 
Abbott, Asher Miner 
Abbott, Stephen H. 
Abercrombie, David 
Ackerly, Rey. John W. 
Ackerman, C. W. 
Ackerman, W. B. 
Adams, Annie M. 
Adams, Miss Fanny 
Adams, Thomas M. 
Aitken, Benjamin 
Albritton, Rev. J. L. 
Alday, Rey. J. H. 
Alder, William D. 
Allen, Oliver 

Allen, Solomon 

Allison, Michael S. 
Ames, Herbert T. 
Andaver, John S. 
Anderson, Augustus B. 
‘Anderson, Mrs. George W. 
Andrew, Miss Annie 
Andrew, Rev. Joseph F. 
Antrim Minnie B. 
Apgar, W. Holt 
Applegarth, Nathaniel 
Appold, George I. 
Arbuckle, Mrs. Alexander 
Archer, Mrs. G. D. 
Archer, Harry Mortimer 
Archer, Mary 

Archer, Nellie Louisa 
Armstrong, Clark 
‘Armstrong, Rev. Edward V 
Armstrong, Francis 
Armstrong, Joseph 
Armstrong, Thomas 
Arnold, J. M. 

Arncld, Samuel 

Arthur, Richard 
Atkins, Isaiah 

Atkinson, Mrs. John 
Atterbury, William 
Auten, Mrs. Eliza M. 
“Avery C. A. 


Honorary Life Managers 


Strout, Geraldine G. 
Sweet, Abigail H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Rev. George 
Terhune, Miss Francena 
Thomas, Mrs. Mary A. 
Tipple, E. &., D.D. 
Todd, Rev. Charles W. 
Trevaskis, Henry 
Trimble, Sarah A. 
Walther, Phebe J. 

Ward, P. G. W. 

Waters, Mrs. Matilda 
La ng Rey. Sam. S. 
Weeks, W. H. 


Hon. T. S. Fay 


J. F. Goucher, D.D. 


f 


| 


at one time 


Avery, Lyman R. 


yres, L. S. 
Ayres, Samuel L. P., U. 8. N. 
Backus, Mrs. M. J. 
Baker, Mrs. Minnie C. 
Baker, Samuel W. 
Baldwin, Gertrude P. (2) 
Baldwin, Summerfield 
Balker, William 
Ballerd, A. E., D.D. 
Banks, Rev. L. A. 
Banner, John J. 
Barber, Mrs. E. A. 
Barber, George E. 
Bardall, John C. 
Barker, William L. 
Barndollar, Amy S. 
Barnes, Benjamin H. 
Barnes, Rey. John W. F. 
Barnes, Samuel 8. 
Barnes, Mrs. W. W. 
Barnice, John J. 
Barrick, Mrs. Nancy 
Bartlett, Miss Martha M. 
Barton, James 
Bates, Miss Sarah 
Bates, Samuel D. 
Battie, Richard R. 
Baynon, Hugene F. (2) 
Beacham, Mrs. H. 
Beadenkopf, George 
Beattie, John 
Beattie, Mrs. John 
Beatty, Miss Mary E. 
Beaver, Peter 
Beek, Samuel 
Beers, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Belt, Washington 
Benedict, Charles A. 
Bennett, Mrs. Eliza 
Bennyworth, John 
Bentley, Charles 
Bentley, Georgia 
Bernsee, C. Dollner 
Bernsee, Frederick 
Berry, Eliza 
Bettleheim, Bernard J. G. 
Beyea, J. L. 


Welch; William 
Westerfield, William 
Whitaker, James 
White, Miss Helen M. 
Whitney, D. D, 
Wilson, 8. P. 
Winfield, H. B. 
Woods, Frederic, D.D. 
Woods, Mrs. Frederic 
Worne, Edward H. 
Wright, John W. 
Wright, Mrs. Mai 
Young, Rev. J. W. 
Youngs, D. A. 


Board of Managers the following persons are constituted 
of valuable services rendered the Missionary Society. 


| D. W. Thomas, D.D. 


HONORARY LIFE MANAGERS 
Constituted by the payment of one hundred and fifty dollars or more 


Bicknell, Becker 
Blackledge, Rev. James 
Blackledge, Mrs. Kittie T. 
Blackmar, C. P. 

Blyth, Elijah K. 
Boardman, Hannah E. 
Bolton, John 

Bond, Charles W. 
Bonnell, Charles F. 
Bonnell, Nathaniel 
Bonnett, Miss Mary June 
Bonney, Nathaniel 
Boorman, Hon. A. J. 
Booth, Ezra 

Boston, John E. H. 
Botsford, J. K. 

Bourne, C. Clayton 
Bowdish, Jennie C. 
Bowdish, W. W., D.D. 


Bradley, Frank 
Bradner, William B. 
Bradon, Frank 
Bradstreet, Henry 
Brainerd, . 
Brakeley, H. W. 
Brandon, James 
Brands, James 
Breon, Jacob 
Bresee, Rev. P. F. 
Brewer, Nixon 
Bross, Joseph 
Brown, Mrs. Harri%t 
Brown, Mrs. J. D. 


Bruner, Henry F. 
Bryan, James R., D.D. 
Bryant, Charles E. 
Buckley, Sarah 

Buell, L. H. 

Bulley, Mrs, Anna M. 
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Bulley, George F. 
Burnham, R. 
Burrows, Lemuel 

Butler, Charles 
Butterfield, Frederic 
Buttrick, George M 
Byrne, William W. 

Cable, H. B. 

Caine, Anna E., 

Caldwell, Samuel C. 
Cameron, Mrs. Charles A. 
Cameron, Cornelius 
Campbell, Celinda 


Carpenter, James M, 
Carpenter, Nathan 
Carr, J. M., D.D. 

Carr, Lizzie 

Carr, Mary E. 

Carson, Charles L. 
Carson, Mrs. D. 
Carson, William 
Carter, Duras 
Cartwright, William M. 
Cary, Benjamin H. 
Cary, Mrs. 

Case, Rev. Watson 
Cassard, Howard 
Cassidy, James 
Ghadwink, Jas, S., D.D. 
Chaffee, Rev. Herbert W. 
Chamberline, Mrs. O. B. 
Champion, Hiram J. 
Chapman, Myra H. 
Charlier, Elie 

Chesnut, John A. 
Choate, Warren 
Chumar, John A. 
Clapp, Frederick A. 
Clark, Miss Emma 
Clark, Francis M. 
Clark, Mary S. 

Clark, Miles Hebee 
Clark, Richard B. 
Clark, William D. 
Clark, Mrs. W. W. 
Clements, S., Jr. 

Cloke, Mrs. H. Virginia 
Cobb, Prof. Chas. N. 
Cobb, Mrs. Helen W. 
Cobb, J. H. 


Cobb, Mrs. Mary A. 
Cobb, Samuel 
Cochrane, Charles 
Coffin, Mrs. Caroline 
Coffin, Eliza J. 

Coffin, William J. 
Coggeshall, William S. 
Cole, Mrs. Mortimer 
Colesbury, John 
Coleston, Charles E. 
Colgate, Mrs. B. 
Collins, Joseph W. 
Collins, T. D. 

Cone, John A. 
Conklin, Benjamin Y. 
Conklin, J. L. 
Connolly, Nettie 
Contrell, Mrs. Lizzie 
Cookman, Mary 
Cooley, Emma F. 
Cooper, Mrs. Lavinia 
Cooper V. A., D.D. 
Corbit, Mrs. Rev W. P. 
Corkran, Benjamin W. 
Corkran, W.lliam 
Cornel , He’en H. 
Cornell, Mrs J. B. 
Cornell, Miss M L. 
Corrington, John Wesley 
Corye}!, Dr, William 
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Cosgrove, Joseph 
Coulter, 

Cox, Abram 

Cox, Charles 

Coxe, J. C. W., D.D. 
Cranmer, Emeline 
Craske, Harry 
Crawford, Hanford 
Crawford, J. G. L. 
Crawford, Dr. J. 8. 
Creshall, Mrs. Sarah E 
Criswell, Miss Jennie E. 
Crook, J. D. Kurtz 
Croxford, Ira 

Cubberly, D. P. 
Culver, Tuttle 

Curry, Amos G. 

Curry, William H. 
Cushing, G. B. 

Custer, I. S. 

Cutter, Miss Julia 

Dail, Daniel 

Dalley, Rev. Joseph W. 
Daniels, Sabin A. 
Darwood, W. M’K., D. D. 


Dashiell, Mrs. Robert L. 
Davenport, Benjamin 
Davidson, Mrs, Ann Jane 
Davis, Calvin 

Davis, Edgar 

Davis, Ira 

Day, Elizabeth 

Day, James R., D.D. 
Day, John H. 

Dayton, Mrs. D. W. 
Deal, George H. 

Dean, Clement R. 

Dease, Rev. 8. S., M.D. 
Dedericks, George W. 

De La Cour, J. C. 
Dennis, Mrs. Benjamin F, 
Dennis, Mrs. Emory 
Denyse, Simon 

De Puy, Alexander 

De Urquiza, Gen. Don Justo 
De Wilde, John 

Dibble, Elizabeth W. 
Dickinson, Rey. George F. 
Dickinson, Martha 
Dickinson, Mary E. 
Dickson, Lucius 

Diggs, Laura 3 
Dilks, Chester 

Disney, Wesley 

Dobbins, J. Y., D.D. 
Dodge, Rev. David 8. 
Dollner, Samuel L. 
Douglas, Mrs. Ophelia M. 
Douglass, J., of Scotland 
Downey, Rev. David G. 
Drake, Elkanah 

Drakely, George 

Drown, Mrs. Emma H. 
Drown, Samuel R. 
Dryden, Joshua 
Dulaney, H. 8S. 

Dunham, George B. 
Dunlap, William H. 
Dunlop, John 8. 

Dunn, BE. W. 

Dwight, Samuel L. 
Eager, W. B., Jr., M.D. 
Eaton, Mrs. Harriet E. 8. 
Eaton, Mae 

Edwards, Nellie 
Edwards, William H. 
Eggleston, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Elliott, Thomas M. 

Ellis, Mrs. Lydia A. 
Ellsworth, Henry 

Elmer, Nelson L. 

Erwin, Gideon L., Sr. 


Evans, John, M.D, 
Evans, Rev. W. W. 
Everson, George W. 
Everson, Mrs. Lillian E. 
Fairbairn, Maggie 
Fairchild, J. H. 
Falconer, Wm. H. 
Farlee, William A. 
Farley, J. P. 

Farmer, Mrs. Silas 
Ferris, Frank 

Fiege, Mrs. Wm. H. 
Fielding, George 
Fielding, Mrs. Matilda 
Finch, Mrs. Eunice C. 
Finley, Thomas | 
Fisher, N. D. 

Fisk, Rev. N. B 
Fite, Conrad 
Fitzgerald, James B. 
Fitzwilliam, F. J. 
Flinn, Wm. R.., Jr. 
Folger, Mrs. Ella 
Foot, Norman B. 
Foote, Rev. John B. 
Forrester, Frederick 
Forshay, Wilbur F. 
Foster, Alonzo 
Foster, James V. 
Foster, Joseph A. 
Foster, Miss Libbie 
Foster, Rev. Milton K. 
Fowler, Cornelia W. 
Fowler, J. N. 

Fowler, Jonathan O. 
Fowler, J. O., Jr. 
Fowler, Olive E. 
Fowler, Hon. Oscar F. 
Fowler, William 

Fox, Rev. R. C. 

Fox, Robert S. 
Freeman, Edward 
French, John Wesley 
French, Thomas R. 
Frey, Edward S. 
Fried, F. G. 

Frost, Norman W. 
Fry, Hannah 

Fry, Mrs. Hedley J. 
Fuller, Jesse 

Gable, Miss Julia E. 
Gallien, Henry 
Gallien, Mrs, Henry 
Garbutt, J. G. 
Gardner, Aaron 
Gardner, David A. 
Garrabrants, Mrs. William B. 
Gascoigne, James P. 
Gehrett, Mrs. T. J. 
Geraght Miss Linda 
Gerald, Miss Fannie 
Gibb, Samuel 
Gibson, Mrs, A. E. 
Gibson, Charles 
Gibson, Jane 

Gibson, John 

Gibson, Josiah 
Gibson, Mrs. Tillie 


| Gill, Rev. Joseph H. 


Gillingham, Rebecca A. 
Gilmore. Frank B. 
eg Raymond M. 
Glass, James 

Glenn, David 

Glover, Mrs. Charles FE. 
Goldsmith, Louise 
Goodwin, A. S. W. 
Goodwin, Mrs. 8. C, 
Goss, Oliver S. 

Gouldy, N. EB. 
Graham, Mrs. Henry 
Grape, George 8. 
Graveson, William 
Graveson, W., Jr. 
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Gray, Abraham 
Grazier, Mrs. Rebecca 
Green, Amon 

Green, Benjamin F. 
Green, George FE. 
Green, R. Granville 
Green, Stephen 
Greenewald, F. W. 
Greenfield, A. H. 
Greenfield, Aquila 
Gregg, Samuel 
Gregory, Mrs. Dr. 
Gregory, Miss Ella 
Gregory, Miss Elma (C. 
Greschall, Mrs. Sarah J. 


Griffin, Rev. Thomas A. 
Griffing, Lester 
Griffith, Mrs. A. E. 
Grinnell, Miss Anna 
Groesbeck, E. A. 


Quelfi, Cecelia 

Guest, Alonzo 
Gurlitz, A. T. 

Haff, Uriah 
Hagaman, Abram 
Hagaman, Miss E. A. 
Hagell, Miss Fannie 
Hagell, Mrs. Hannah 
Haight, Joseph 
Haight, Samuel J. 
Haines, Benjamin F. 
Haines, Mrs. Benjamin F. 
Hall, Edward M. 
Hall, Joseph B. 

Hall, Joseph F. 

Hall, William H. 
Haller, Rev. J. P. 
Hallett, Henry W. 
Hailiday, Rebecca 
Ham, John 
Hamilton, Mrs. C. E. 
Hammond, Edwin R. 
Hance, Theodore F. 
Hand, Jacob 

Hard, Clark P., D.D. 
Hardacre, William 
Harmon, C. W. 
Harris, Mrs. Emma J. 
Harris, John M. 
Harris; Mrs. N. Ann 
Hartzell, Miss Alice 
Haseltine, Miss Emily P. 
Haslup, George G. 
Haslup, Mrs. George H. 
Hasselbarth, C. O. 
Haughwout, Rachel 
Havenner, Thomas 
Hawthorne, Enoch 
Hawthorne, Mrs. Mary 
Hayden, Mrs. Jerusha S. 
Hays, James L. 
Hayward, J. K. 
Hazleton, Edward: 
Headley, Milton 
Heald, William H. 
Heath, F. W. 
Heiskell, Colson 
Heislee, William H. 
Hemmers, Thomas J. 
Henry, John 
Herbert, William F. 
Herrick, Mrs. M. B. P. 
Hershey, Leonard 
Hester, Milton P. 
Hicks, "Harvey E. 
Hill, Charles A. 

Hill, George W. 

Hill, Sarah V. 

Hill, Rev. W. T. 
Hillman, Samuel D. 
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Hinckley, J. W., M.D, 
Hinkle, Rev. Richard 
Hitchim, Owen 

Hite, George F., D.D. 
Hodges, Samuel R. 
Hodgkinson, Job 
Hodgman, F. D. 
Holcomb, Mrs, Statira 
Holden, B. F., Jr. 
Hollister, Stephen D. 
Holmes, J. P. 

Holmes, John F., Jr. 
Holmes, William L. 
Holt, William H. 
Holzapfel, John A. 
Hooly, Abraham 
Hooper, Mrs. Charles V. 
Hopkins, Miss Hettie M. 
Horton, D. P. 

Horton, Henry M. 
Hoxsie, George W. 
Hoyt, Philip 

Hu, Miss King Eng 
Hughes, C. C. 
Hulbert, Lester 

Hull, Mrs. Rev. C. F. 
Hull, Henry M. 
Humbert, Mrs. Theodore 
Huntley, Mrs. Amelia E. 
Huntley, Mrs, Annie 
Hurst, William R. 
Hyatt, Charles E. 
Hyde, Augustus L, 
Hyde, Edwin Francis 
Hyland, James 
Iglehart, F. C., D.D. 
Irvin, Alexander 
Irving, Charles 
Jacklin, Mrs. J. E. 
Jacks, David 

Jacks, Mrs. Mary C. 
Jayne, F. A. 

Jeffery, Oscar 
Jellison, George W. 
Jenks, Mrs. D. S. 
Johnson, Algernon K. 
Johnson, Charles T. 
Johnson, Eugene 
Johnson, Mrs. Grace E. 
Johnson, Samuel 
Johnson, William B. 
Johnston, William 
Jones, Floy C. (2) 
Jones, Miss Ida 
Jones, Joseph 

Jones, Raymond (2) 
Jones, Rev. Thomas L. 
Jordan, D. A., D.D. 
ce Natalie Harkness 
Joy, M 

Judd, iat ihe 

Kelley, Warren 8S. 
Kellogg, Charles G. 
Kelly, Rev. Thomas 
Kendrick, A. V. 

Kerr, Rev. G. S. 
Kerr, Thomas 
Kessler, Miss Mary L. 
Keyes, John 

Keyes, Mrs. John 
Keyser, Abraham 
Keyser, John 

Kiger, Col. James S. 
King, Joseph E., D.D. 
Kinsey, Isaac P. 
Kirkland, Alexander 
Kitching, William 
Kline, Isaac A. 
Kneen, Alice 

Kneil, Thomas 
Knight, Edward 
Knight, Henry 
Knight, Theodore B. 
Knox, Mrs, Mary P. M. 


Knox, William F, 
Kodama, J. C. J. P. 
Kuhns, William J. 
Kurtz, Clara H. 
Ladue, Nathan W. 
Laing, William T. 
faah J. M. 
Lambden, Mrs. Annie 
Lane, Park H. 
Langham, L. 
Langstroth, Abbie 
Langstroth, Miss Belle 
Langstroth, Mrs. Jane 
Laughlin, Jennie E. 
Lavery, Mrs. Eliza 
Lavery, John Young 
Lawrence, Henry 
Lazenby, Cornelia A. 
Leach, Charles 
Leavitt, Samuel R. 
Lee, Miss Hannah 
Leech, Abner Y. 
Legg, John 

Leidy, Rev. George 
Lenhart, Miss Lulla 
Libby, Mary S. 

Liebe, Mary A. 
Lincoln, Hon. C. Z. 
Lindsay, J. W., D.D. 
Lippincott, B. C., D.D. 
Little, Henry J. 
Little, William Mayo 
Lloyd, John R. 
Loane, T. Albert 
Lockwood, Henry 
Logan, Charles W. 
Logan, Miss Emma G. 
Logan, Henry 

Long, Mrs. Jane 
Longacre, Orleans 
Longfellow, A. J., M.D. 
Longhurst, James S. 
Loomis, Rey. B. B. 
Loomis, Rey. W. E. 
Lowden, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Lowden, George W. 
Lowe, William E. 
Lucas, Mrs. Susan 
Ludlam, E. Ferdinand 
Ludlum, George B. 


Ludlum, Jacob W., M.D. 


Lynch, Rev. William 
Lyon, Stephen 
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Lytle, W. H. 

acKenzie, Joseph 
Maclay, R. V. 
Macniff, Lothian 
Macubbin, Samuel 
Magee, John 
Main, Mrs. O. Louise 
Manierre, A. L. 
Mann, L. M. 
Mapes, Mrs. §. 8S. 


| Margerum, Mrs. E. A. 


Mark, George, Sr. 
Marrinor, George 
Marshall, Thomas W. 
Marshall, William B. 
Marston, Hannah 
Martin, Ann H. 
Martin, George C. 
Martin, Nathan C. 
Martinnas, Susie 
Mason, John S. 
Mason, R. W. 
Mason, Miss Venie f 
Mason, William Henry 
Matthews, Edward N. 
’Cabe, Mrs. Charles C 
‘Calmont, A. B 
M’Calmont, Mrs. 
M’Cauley, George E. 
M'Clain, Damon R. 
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M'Cormick, J. M. 
M'Cormick, R. 8. 
M’Cown, William B. 
M’Cubbin, Miss Maggie 
M’Cullough, James 
M’Curdy, R. K. 

M’ Daniel, James L. 
M'Dermond, Jennie 
M'Farlane, George 
M’Gee, Robert 
M'Gregor, David L, 
M Kissock, Miss J. A. 
M’Kown, Mrs. M. E. 
M’Lean, Ann 


M’Lorrinan, Miss Maggie — 


M Millan, John 
M’Murray, Miss Charlotte 


M’Namara, Mrs. John W. 


M’Namara, Mary 
M' Nichols, H. M. 
M’Roberts, William 
Mead, Fanny E. 
Mead, Melville E. 
Menson, L. W. 


Merritt, David F. 
Merritt, Rev. Stephen 
Miller, A. B. 

Miller, G. M. 

Miller, Gordon 

Miller, John 

Miller, John P. 

Miller, R. T. 

Milligan, W. C. 

Mills, John H. 
Mintram, Alfred C. 
Mitchell, J. H. 

Mittan, Erastus 
Monroe, Eliza 
Montrose, Newman EH. 
Mooers, E. M. 

Moore, F. D. 

Moore, Laura A. 
Moore, Samuel J. 
Morgan, Frank R. 
Morris, Mrs. D. 

Morse, Rey. Charles W. 
Morton, J. D. 

Morton, J. E. 

Moses, William J. 
Mudge, James, D.D. 
Mulford, Miss Emma 
Mulford, Furman 
Mullenneaux, Mrs. M. H 
Mumford, Anna L. 
Murray, Laura V. 
Myers, George E. 
Myers, John N. 
Myrick, James R. 
Nagai, J. Wesley Iwoski 
Naylor, Rev. Henry R. 
Nead, Mrs. W. M. 
Nelson, Mrs. Louise 
Nelson, Rev. W. C. 
Newell, Henry J. 
Nicholson, Jacob C. 
Norris, John 

Norris, Mrs. Sarah M, 
North, Rev. C. J. 
North, Mrs. C. J. 
North, James 
Nostrand, Mrs. Sarah E. 
Oakley, Rev. J. G. 
Oats, John M, 

Olney, L. F. 
Onderdonk, Nicholas 
Osbon, Mrs. E. 8. 
Osborn, Mrs. Alice 
Osmun, John W. 
Ostrander, Amanda B, 
Owen, D. R. 

Owen, Edward 

Owen, John 
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Oxtoby, Henry 
Palmer, Rachel C. 
Palmer, William H. 
Palmer, William 8. 
Pardoe, Rev. H. C. 
Pardoe, Hunter, Jr. 
Parish, Ambrose 
Parker, Lindsay, D.D. 
Parker, William A. 
Parlett, Benjamin F. 
Parmalee, Catharine E. 
Paul, Rey. A. C. 

Paul, George W. 
Payne, Mrs. Mary Eleanor 
Pearsall, Treadwell 
Peary, John 

Peck, Rev. George C. 
Peckham, Reuben 
Peirce, John 

Pelter, Frank S. 
Pepper, H. J. 

Perkins, M. W. 

Perry, Mrs. J. K. 
Perry, John B. 
Phelps, Willis 
Phillips, Daniel B. 
Phillips, Mary V. 


pps, J. B. 
Pilcher, Lewis S., M.D. 
Place, Barker 
Platt, C. H. 

Ployd, Jacob 

Pollard, Samuel L. 
Pomeroy, Rev. F. T. 
Pond, Lucius W. 
Poole, Achish H. . 
Porter, Mrs. Jane T. 
Porter, John V. 

Post, Rev. Samuel E. 
Powell, William 
Pray, Matilda 
Prentiss, S. M. 

Price, Rev. J. A. 
Price, 5. W. 

Prickett, Edward 
Prosser, William H. 
Pugh, Mrs. Daniel W. 
Pulman, Oscar 8S. 
Pulman, Mrs. O. S. 
Purdy, A. E. M., M.D. 
Pusey, William B. 
Quincey, Charles E. 
Ramsay, John F. 
Raymond, Aaron 
Raymond, L. Loder 
Raymond, William L. 
Raynor, Fannie R. 
Read, Thomas 
Rector, George 

Reed, George E., D.D. 
Reed, Mrs. George E. 
Reed, Mrs. Seth 
Reeve, Tappin 
Reynolds, Frank 
Reynolds, George G. 
Reynolds, 8. C. 

Rich, Rev. Albert R. 
Rich, Richard 
Richardson, J. Smith 
Richardson, Hon, Samuel 
Rigby, Philip A. 
Roach, Mr. 

Roath, Frederick 
Roberts, Virgil 
Roberts, W. C. 
Robertson, Lucy 
Robinson, Mrs. J. Norris 
Rockefeller, Jane E. 
Rogers, Robert 

Roll, Eliza Ann 
Romer, Mrs. Jane R. 
Root, R. T. 

Rose, Mary M. 

Ross, Miss Lucy 
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Rossiter, Hon. N. T. 
Rothwell, James 
Rowden, George 
Rowe, Mrs. A. Theresa 
Rowe, Edward 
Rowlee, J. W. 

Roy, Frank 

Rudisill, A. W., D.D. 
Rujo, Edna 

Rulison, Mrs. Mary 
Rumberger, Rev. C. C. (2) 
Rushmore, Benjamin 
Rusling, Gen. J. F. 
Russell, Henry 
Russell, W. F. 

Salter, Edon J. 
Sampson, Mrs. David 
Sampson, E. T. 
Sanborn, Orlando 
Sandaver, John 
Sanders, George 
Sands, Emanuel 
Sanderson, Mrs. J. H. 
Savin, M. D. 

Sawyer, John 

Saxe, Charles J. 
Sayre, Israel E. 
Schaeffer, Jacob 
Schenck, W. E. 
Schoeder, Annette 
Schuyler, Capt. Thomas 
Schevdel, Annette 
Scott, George 

Scott, Rev. T. J. 


Searing, Ichabod 
Sellichie, George 
Sessions, W. E. 
Seymour, William D. 
Sharpley, W. P. 

Shaw, Charles R. 
Shelton, Ald. George 
Shelton, Willis C. 
Shepherd, Mrs. G. B. 
Shepherd, Rev. Thomas B. 
Shepherd, Mrs. Thomas B, 
Shickney, Mrs. L. 
Shiels, Ella 

Shillicom, John 
Shoemaker, Miss M. 
Simmons, Ella 
Simmons, Thomas S. 
Skinner, Mrs. Eunice 
Skinner, James R. 
Slayback, John D; 
Slayback, W. Abbott 
Slicer, Eli 

Sloan, Charles 

Sloan, Joseph 

Smedley, Joseph S. 
Smith, Addison M. 
Smith, Emily L. 

Smith, Eugene R., D.D 
Smith, George G. 
Smith, H. Morris 

Smith, Henry Peters : 
Smith, Mrs. J. Coventry 
Smith, J. Thomas 
Smith, Job 

Smith, Rev. John W. 
Smith, Hon. Joseph 8. 
Smith, Julius D. 

Smith, P. B. 

Smith, W. T., D.D. 
Snodgrass, J. C. 
Snodgrass, W. L., D.D. 
Snow, Ara 

Somers, D. H. 

Soper, Samuel J. 
Southerland, Benj. D, L 
Spaulding, Erastu 
Spear, Ann 

Spencer, Blanch / 
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Spencer, Miss M. A. 
Spencer, P. A. 

Spencer, William 

Stagg, Charles W. 

Stahl, J. W. 

Stainford, John 

Starr, Daniel 

Start, Joseph 

Steele, Daniel, D.D. 
Stephens, A. J. 
Stickney, George 
Stickney, Leander 

Still, Joseph B. 

Stillwell, R. E. 
Stockwell, Rev. George E. 
Stockwell, Mrs. George E. 
Stone, John T. 

Stone, Miss Sabella 
Story, Jacob 

Stott, James 

Stowell, Frank W. 
Stowell, George F. 
Strang, H. L. 

Sturgeon, Hon. D., M.D. 
Summers, E. W. 
Sundstrom, K. J. 
Supplee, J. Frank 
Swetland, William 
Swett, John W. 

Swope, Frederick E. 
Tackaberry, John A. 
Talbot, Micah J., D.D. 
Taylor, Mrs. Charlotte G. 
Taylor, Cyrus H. 
Taylor, Mrs. Eliza M. F. 
Taylor, Forrester 
Taylor, John M. 

Teale, Charles E. 

Teller, Mrs. Charlotte 


Thomas, Sterling, a 
Thompson, Mrs. H. B. 
Thompson, Horace 
Thompson, Rev. J. J. 
Thompson, Mrs. Mary P. 
Thomson, Edward O, 
Thomson, Frederick W. 
Thomson, Mrs. Helen 
Thomson, Helen F. 
Thomson, J. F., D.D. 
Thomson, Louisa H. 
Thomson, Mary D. 
Thomson, Maude A. 
Thorpe, J. Mason 
Thurber, Mrs. Julia A. 
Thurston, F. A. 
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Tilley, Mary Westcott, Rev. John B, 
Tinker, Ezra, D.D. Westerfield, William 
Tower, Stephen A. Westervelt, Mrs. H. R. 
Townsend, J.B. Wheeler, Mrs. Eliza 
Travers, Samuel H. White, Lewis C. 
Tremain, Mary A. Whittaker, George, P: D. 
Trowbridge, F. E. Widerman, Rev. L, T 
Trowbridge, F. S. Widerman, Samuel B. 


Truslow, Mrs. Annie F, 
Tucker, Jennie 

Tudor, Mrs. H. C. 

Tulleys, Lysander W. 
Turner, William 

Turpin, Charles J. 

Turpin, Phebe Anne 
Tuttle, Alexander H., D.D, 
Tuttle, Mrs. Eliza J. 


Tuttle, Robert K. 
Twombly, Peter 
Tyson, Henry H. 
Underhill, Thomas B. 
Urduch, Nicholas H. 
Van Gilder, Abraham 

) Van Ness, Miss Jennie 
Van Nostrand, Daniel 
Van Pelt, Henry 


Van Valkenburgh, Rev. I. D. 


Van Velsor, Benjamin 
Van Velsor, Charles B. 
Viall, William 

Voorlie, John 
Vosburgh, Miss Minnie 
Walker, Thomas 
Walker, William E. 
Walker, William J. 
Walsh, Josiah 
Wandle, Sarah 

Ward, Ella B. 


Warfield, Dr. Jesse L. 
Waring, Thomas 
Warren, Rev. George 
Waters, F. G. 
Watkins, Joseph P. 
Watters, J. Howard 
Watters, Mary F. 
Weatherby, Charles 
Webster, Mrs. William R. 
Weed, J. N. 

Weeks, Jotham 

Welch, Rev. Joseph 
Welch, N. W. 

Welch, W. Abbott 
Wells, E. H. 

Wells, George N. 
Welsh, Mrs. Margaretta 


Wilbur, Thomas B. 
Wilcox, W. J. 

Wiles, Robert P. 
Wilkes, Samuel 
Wilkins, Mrs, Achsah 
Wilkins, Charles P. 
Wilkinson, Charlotte 
Wilks, Mrs. Deborah 
Williams, Ann 
Williams, Hon. John 
Williams, Philip H. 
Williams, W. M. 
Williams, William A. 
Wilmer, John 
Wilson, Henry C. 
Wilson, Mrs. Luther 
Wilson, Mrs. Mary H. 
Wilson, Prof. W. C. 
Wiltberger, D. S. 
Winegardner, A. A. 
Winne, Walter 
yee, Me Pp, 


Woo 
Wood! Mee ‘Charlotte 
D. M. 


Woodin, Mary 
Woodruff, Mary E. 
Woolen, George W. 
Woolton, Jonah, Jr. 
Worne, Edward H. 
Worth, Mrs. William 
Wray, Henry 

Wright, Archibald 
Wright, A. A., D.D. \ 
Wright, James S. 
Wright, Mary E. 
Wright, Samuel 
Wright, W. 58. 

Wyckoff, Mrs. Ruth 
Wymen, Abraham 
Yei, Miss Matsumoto 
Yerrington, Miss Mary 
Young, Rev. J. W. 
Youngman, Rev. T. H. 
Youngs, Joshua 
Youngs, Mrs. Caroline A. 
Zurmehly, Peter 


Nors.—Any person may hereafter be constituted a Patron or Honorary Life Manager more than once. The 
pumber of times will be indicated by a figure opposite the name. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Constituted in 1912 by the payment of twenty dollars at one time 


Browning, Mrs. L. E. 


Christensen, Edward C. 
‘ Miller, Charles 


| Morris, Clara 
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CHARTER OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
as amended April 4, 1873. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do 
enact as follows: 


SEcTION I. The Act entitled “An Act to Amend the Charter of the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April fourteenth, 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine; also the Act entitled “An Act to Consolidate 
the several Acts relating to the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church into one Act, and to amend the same,” passed April eleventh, eighteen 
hundred and fifty-nine; and the Act entitled “An Act to Incorporate the Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” passed April ninth, eighteen 
hundred and thirty-nine, and the several Acts amendatory thereof, and relating 
to the said Society, are respectively hereby amended and consolidated into one 
Act; and the several provisions thereof, as thus amended and consolidated, are 
comprised in the following sections: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together in 
the Society above named are constituted a body corporate, by the name and 
style of “The Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” and are 
hereby declared tc have been such body corporate since the passage of said Act 
of April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such Corporation is and 
shall be capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate as the 
purposes of the said corporation shall require; but the annual income of the 
estate held by it at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not exceed 
the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars, 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions through- 
out the United States and Territories, and also in foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the 
said Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Managers, composed of thirty- 
two laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two traveling ministers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, appointed by the General Conference of said 
Church at its quadrennial sessions, and of the Bishops of said Church, who 
shall be ex officio members of said Board. Such Managers as were appointed by 
said General Conference at its last session shall be entitled to act as such from 
and after the passage of this Act, until they or others appointed by the ensuing 
General Conference shall assume their duties. Any such Board of Managers 
may fill any vacancy happening therein until the term shall commence of the 
Managers appointed by an ensuing General Conference; said Board of Managers 
shall have such power as may be necessary for the management and disposition 
of the affairs and property of said Corporation, in conformity with the Con- 
stitution of said Society as it now exists, or as it may be from time to time 
amended by the General Conference, and to elect the officers of the Society, 
except as herein otherwise provided; and such Board of Managers shall be 
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subordinate to any directions or regulations made, or to be made, by said 
General Conference. 

Sec. 5. Thirteen members of the said Board of Managers, at any meeting 
thereof, shall be a sufficient number for the transaction of business. The Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, and the Assistant Treasurer of said Society 
shall be elected by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and shall hold their office for four years, and until their successors are elected; 
and in case of a vacancy by resignation, death, or otherwise, the Bishops of the 
said Methodist Episcopal Church shall fill any vacancy in the office till the ensu- 
ing General Conference. And until the next session of the General Conference 
said Board of Managers may appoint and remove at pleasure the Treasurer and 
the Assistant Treasurer of said Corporation; and the latter officer may exercise 
his duties, as the Board may direct, in any State. 

Sec. 6. The said Corporation shall be capable of taking, receiving, or hold- 
ing any real estate, by virtue of any devise contained in any last will and 
testament of any person whomsoever; subject, however, to the limitation ex- 
pressed in the second section of this Act as to the aggregate amount of such 
real estate, and also to the provisions of an Act entitled “An Act Relating to 
Wills,” passed April thirteen, eighteen hundred and sixty; and the said Cor- 
poration shall be also competent to act as a Trustee in respect to any devise or 
bequests pertaining to the objects of said Corporation, and devises and bequests 
of real or personal property may be made directly to said Corporation, 
or in trust, for any of the purposes comprehended in the general objects of 
said Society; and such trusts may continue for such time as may be necessary 
to accomplish the purposes for which they may be created. 

Sec. 7. The said Corporation shall also possess the general powers specified 
in and by the Third Title of Chapter Eighteen of the First Part of the Revised 
Statutes of the State of New York. 

Sec. 8. This Act shall take effect immediately. 


II 


AN ACT to Amend the Charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Became a law April 6, 1906, with the approval of the 
Governor. Passed, three fifths being present. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembiy, do 
enact as follows: 


Section I. Sections two and three of chapter one hundred and seventy- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and seventy-three, entitled, ‘““An act to 
amend the charter of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” are hereby amended to read respectively as follows: 

Sec. 2. All persons associated, or who may become associated, together 
in the Society above named, are constituted a body corporate by the name and 
style of the “Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church,” 
and are hereby declared to have been such body corporate since the passage of 
such act of April ninth, eighteen hundred and thirty-nine; and such corporation 
is, and shall be, capable of purchasing, holding, and conveying such real estate 
as the purposes of such corporation shall require; but the annual income of the 
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real estate held by it at any one time, within the State of New York, shall not 
exceed the sum of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Sec. 3. The objects of the said Corporation are charitable and religious; 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of education and Christianity, 
and to promote and support missionary schools and Christian Missions, in 
foreign countries, and also in such other places, subject to the sovereignty of the 
United States, which are not on the continent of North America, or the islands 
adjacent thereto, as may be committed to the care of said Corporation by the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Sec. 4. This act shall take effect on the first day of January, in the year 
nineteen hundred and seven. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
As Adopted by the General Conference in 1952 
ARTICLE I 
NAME AND OBJECT 


The name of this organization shall be the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Its objects are religious and philanthropic, 
designed to diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity, by the promo- 
tion and support of Christian Missions and educational institutions in foreign 
countries, and also in such other places subject to the sovereignty of the United 
States which are not on the continent of North America or the islands adjacent 
thereto, as may be committed to the care of said organization by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, under such rules and regula- 
tions as said General Conference may from time to time prescribe. 


ARTICLE IW 
LIFE MEMBERS, HONORARY MEMBERS, AND PATRONS 


All members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, contributing to the funds 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, shall be nominally members of said Board. 
Any person contributing $20 at one time shall be a Life Member. Any person 
giving $200 at one time shall be an Honorary Life Member. Any person giv- 
ing $500 at one time shall be an Honorary Manager for life, and any person 
giving $1,000 at one time shall be a Patron for life; and such Manager or 
Patron shall be entitled to a seat and the right of speaking, but not of voting, 
in the meetings of the Board of Managers. Honorary Managers, not to exceed 
twenty in number, may be elected by the General Conference, and, in case of 
vacancies, may be elected by the Board of Managers during the interval between 
the sessions of the General Conference, said Honorary Managers being entitled to 
speak in the meetings of the Board of Managers, but not to vote. 


ARTICLE III 
GENERAL COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


There shall be a General Committee of Foreign Missions, composed of the 
General Superintendents, the Missionary Bishops, the Corresponding Secretaries, 
the Recording Secretary, the Treasurer, the Assistant Treasurer, two representa- 
tives, one lay and one ministerial, from each General Conference District, and as 
many representatives from the Board of Managers as there are General Confer- 
ence Districts. 

The representatives of the Board of Managers shall be elected by the 
Board from its own members, and shall include as nearly as may be an equal 
number of Ministers and Laymen. 

The representatives of the General Conference Districts shall be elected 
by the General Conference, on nomination of the delegates within the respec- 
tive districts, for a term of four years. 
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If a vacancy should occur in the General Committee by the death, resigna- 
tion, or removal of a district representative from the district of his Conference 
or church membership, or otherwise, the Board of Bishops shall fill such vacancy 
by the appointment of a successor from the Annual Conference to which such 
representative belonged; or if a layman, from within the bounds of the Annual 
Conference within which he resided; such appointee to hold office until the end 
of the quadrennium. 

The General Committee of Foreign Missions shall meet annually at such 
place in the United States as the General Committee from year to year, may 
determine, and at such time in the month of November as shall be determined 
by the Corresponding Secretaries and Treasurers, due notice of which shall be 
given to each member. But the annual meeeting of the said Committee shall not 
be held in the same General Conference District more frequently than once in 
four years. The Bishops shall preside over said annual meeting. 

The General Committee of Foreign Missions shall determine what fields 
shall be occupied as Foreign Missions and the amount necessary for the support 
of each and shall make appropriations for the same, including an Emergency 
Fund of Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000); provided, that the General Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions shall not appropriate for a given year, including the 
emergency appropriation of Fifty Thousand Dollars ($50,000) more than the total 
income for the year immediately preceding. In intervals between the meetings of 
the General Committee of Foreign Missions, the Board of Managers may pro- 
vide, from the Emergency Fund, for any, unforeseen emergency that may arise 
in any of our Foreign Missions. 

The General Committee of Foreign Missions shall be amenable to the 
General Conference, to which it shall make a full report of its doings. Any 
expense incurred in the discharge of its duties shall be paid from the treasury 
of the Board of Foreign Missions. 


ARTICLE IV 
BOARD OF MANAGERS 


The management and disposition of the affairs and property of the Board 
of Foreign Missions and the administration of the appropriations and all other 
funds shall be vested in a Board of Managers, consisting of the General Super- 
intendents and the Missionary Bishops, who shall be ex-officio members of said 
Board, thirty-two Laymen, and thirty-two Traveling Ministers of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, elected by the General Conference, according to the require- 
ments of the existing Charter of said Board of Foreign Missions. Vacancies 
in the Board shall be filled as the Charter provides; and the absence, without 
reasonable excuse, of any member from six consecutive meetings of the Board 
shall create a vacancy. The Board shall also have authority to make By-laws, 
not inconsistent with this Constitution or the Charter, to print books, period- 
icals, and tracts for Foreign Missions; to elect a President, Vice-Presidents, 
a Recording Secretary, and such Assistant Secretaries as may b. necessary; 
to fill vacancies that may occur among the officers elected by the Board. It 
shall present a statement of its transactions and funds to the Church in its annual 
report, and shall lay before the General Conference a report of its transactions 
for the preceding four years, and the state of its funds 
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The Board of Foreign Missions shall have power to suspend a Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Treasurer, Assistant Treasurer, or any elected member of the 
said Board of Managers, for cause to it sufficient; and a time and place shall be 
fixed by the Board of Managers, at as early a day as practicable, for the investi- 
gation of the official conduct of the person against whom complaint shall have 
been made. Due notice shall be given by the Board to the Bishops, who 
shall select one of their number to preside at the investigation, which shall be 


before a committee of twelve persons, six Ministers and six Laymen, none of ° 


whom shall be members of the Board of Managers. Said Committee shall be 
appointed by the Bishop selected to preside at the investigation. Two thirds 
of said Committee shall have power of removal from office, in the interval of 
General Conference, of the official against whom complaint has been made. 

In case a vacancy shall occur in the office of Corresponding Secretary, 
Treasurer, or Assistant Treasurer, the Bishops shall have power to fill the va- 
cancy; and, until they do so, the Board of Managers shall provide for the duties 
of the office. 

Thirteen members present at any meeting of the Board of Managers shall 
be a quorum. 

The Board shall have authority to solicit and receive funds for the publica- 
tion and distribution of tracts. 


ARTICLE V 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


There shall be three Corresponding Secretaries having codrdinate power, 
who shall be the executive officers of the Board of Foreign Missions, all of 
whom shall be elected by the General Conference quadrennially, 

They shall be subject to the direction of the Board of Managers and their 
salaries, which shall be fixed by the Board of Managers, shall be paid out of 
the treasury’ They shall be employed exclusively in conducting the corre- 
spondence of the Board, in furnishing the Church with missionary intelligence, 
in supervising the Foreign Missionary work of the Church, and by correspond- 
ence, traveling, and otherwise shall promote the general interests of the cause. 


ARTICLE VI 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
The officers to be elected by the Board shall be chosen and hold their office 
for the term of one year, or until their successors shall be elected; or, if a 
vacancy should occur during the year by death, resignation, or otherwise, it may 
be filled at any regular meeting of the Board. The. first election of each quadren- 
nium shall be held at the regular meeting of the Board next succeeding the 
General Conference. 
ARTICLE VII 
PRESIDING OFFICER 
At the meetings of the Board, the president shall preside. But if he should 
be absent, one of the vice-presidents shall take his place. In the absence of the 
president and of all the vice-presidents a member appointed by the meeting for 
the purpose shall preside. The minutes of each meeting shall be signed by the 
Chairman of the meeting at which the same are read and approved and by the 
Recording Secretary. 
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ARTICLE VIII 
SPECIAL GIFTS 


Credit shall be given for special gifts from any Charge when said Charge, 
including the Sunday School, shall have raised its full apportionment for the 
Board of Foreign Missions, and such special donations shall be received by the 
Board for the specified purpose. Special donations shall be applied in full to 
the purposes designated by the donors, but shall be included in estimating the 
cost of collection and administration. 

Nevertheless, whenever a charge or an individual or group of individuals 
in any Charge shall support entirely one of our Missionaries in the foreign 
field, who is a regularly appointed Missionary of the Board, and=assigried to the 
Charge, the entire amount may be credited, irrespective of apportionments. 

The General Committee shall make supplemental appropriations for the work 
to the several missions of the average amount of special gifts received and ap- 
plied in the previous three years, such supplemental appropriations not to be 
paid except as special gifts are received for the missions. Obligations beyond 
the amount of the money thus appropriated shall not be assumed in the missions, 
except as the necessary funds are received. All special gifts received for the 
fields shall be paid through the office of the Board of Foreign Missions, though 
the total thereof shall exceed the appropriation. 

The Board shall exercise general supervision over appeals for special gifts. 


ARTICLE EX 
SUPPORT OF RETIRED AND OTHER MISSIONARIES 


The Board may provide for the support of retired Missionaries, and of the 
widows and orphans of Missionaries, who may not be provided for by their 
Annual Conferences, respectively; provided, they shall not receive more than 
is usually allowed retired Ministers, their widows and orphans, in home Con- 
ferences. 

No one ‘shall be acknowledged as a Missionary or receive support as such 
from the funds of the Board of Foreign Missions who. has not been approved 
by the Board of Managers, and been assigned to some definite field, except as 
above provided. Ministerial Missionaries shall be constituted by the joint 
action of a General Superintendent and the Board. Lay Missionaries shall be 
appointed by the Board of Managers. 


NDI OUAD, D6 
AMENDMENTS 


This Constitution shall be subject to amendment or alteration only by the 
General Conference. 


4 
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By-LAWS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
I 
DUTIES OF THE OFFICERS 


I. PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


The President or one of the Vice-Presidents shall preside at all meetings 
of the Board, and they shall hold their respective offices during the year for 
which they have been elected, unless the Board of Managers otherwise deter- 
mine. If the President and all of the Vice-Presidents be absent, the Board may 
elect a President pro tem. 


2. CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 


The Corresponding Secretaries, under the direction of the Board of Man- 
agers, shall have charge of the correspondence of the Board with its missions 
and shall be exclusively employed in promoting its general interests. They shall 
advocate the cause of foreign missions at such Annual Conferences and in such 
churches and conventions as their judgment may dictate and the Board approve. 
They shall keep a vigilant eye upon all the affairs of the Board and especially 
upon all its missions, and promptly convey to the Bishops in charge of the mis- 
sions respectively, to the Board, or to the standing committees, all such com- 
munications from and all information concerning our foreign missions as the 
circumstances of the case may require. 

They shall give to such missionaries as may be sent out by the Board a copy 
of the Manual of Instructions authorized by the Board, with such other 
instructions and explanations as the case may call for; and they shall explicitly 
inform all missionaries that they are in no case to depart from such instructions. 
The accounts of outgoing and returning missionaries shall also be audited 
by a Corresponding Secretary before final settlement of the same; and all bills 
for office and incidental expenses before they are presented to the Treasurer for 
payment. The Corresponding Secretaries shall also superintend all the property 
interests of the Board exclusive of its current receipts, permanent or special 
funds and fixed property, subject to instruction from the Board of Managers. 


3. ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Assistant Secretaries shall be chosen and assigned to their respective duties 
by the Board of Managers. 

Such Assistant Secretaries as are chosen for field work shall devote their 
time exclusively to promoting the interests of foreign missions among the 
churches, at Annual Conferences, and at conventions under the direction of the 
Board and of the Corresponding Secretaries, to whom they shall make monthly 
reports of the service rendered. 


4. TREASURER 


The Treasurer shall keep proper books of accounts, showing the receipts 
and disbursements and all other financial transactions connected with the treas- 
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ury of the Board, except such transactions as are committed to the care of the 
Corresponding Secretaries. He shall, under advice of the Finance Com- 
mittee, keep all uninvested moneys of the Board on deposit in some safe 
bank or banks in the name of the Board of Foreign Missions, subject to the 
order of its Treasurer. He shall honor all orders of the Board upon the treasury 
and within the several appropriations made by the General Committee and the 
Board, shall pay all drafts and furnish the Corresponding Secretaries with bills 
of exchange or drafts for the support of foreign missions; and he shall, on the 
warrant of a Corresponding Secretary, pay the outgoing and return expenses 
of missionaries; and shall pay all bills for office and incidental expenses when 
properly audited. He shall be subject to the direction of the Finance Committee 
and of the Board in respect to all investments, loans, and other financial trans- 
actions of the Board. He shall report the state of the funds and whenever re- 
quired shall exhibit his books, vouchers, and securities at meetings of the Finance 
Committee and of the Auditing Committee; and shall report monthly to the 
Board the state of the treasury. He shall keep an account of all receipts by Con- 
ferences and all expenditures by missions and particular appropriations. 

The Treasurer is authorized to receive and give receipts for all moneys due 
and payable to the Board from any source whatever and to indorse checks and 
warrants in its name and on its behalf to give full discharge for the same. 

He shall keep the seal of the Board of Foreign Missions and affix the same 
to such documents, contracts, and conveyances of real estate as may be ordered 
by the Board, and shall execute conveyances of real estate whenever ordered by 
the Board. 


5. ASSISTANT TREASURER 


The Assistant Treasurer shall reside at Cincinnati, Ohio, and shall be sub- 
ject to the direction of the Board of Managers and of the Treasurer. He shall 
forward to the Treasurer a monthly statement of his accounts to the first of each 
month, in order that the same may be presented to the Board at its regular 
meetings. He shall exhibit his books and accounts, vouchers, and securities to 
such auditors as may be appointed by the Board. 


6. RECORDING SECRETARY 


The Recording Secretary shall hold his office during the year for which he 
may have been elected, unless the Board shall otherwise determine. 

It shall be his duty to give notice of all meetings of the Board and to record 
the minutes of their proceedings; also to give notice of all meetings of com- 
mittees, as ordered, and to record the proceedings of the Executive Committee 
and several standing committees in separate books. He shall notify the Treasurer 
or the Auditing Committee, as the case may require, of all grants or expenditures 
authorized by action of the Board of Managers. 

He shall forward to all the members of the Board, as soon as practicable 
after each regular meeting, a copy of the Minutes of the same. These copies, 
however, shall not include the text of the reports or other documents. 

He shall, under the direction of the Corresponding Secretaries, make appro- 
priate record of all wills under which the Board of Foreign Missions may be 
interested and. of all actions of the Board and any other information relating 
thereto. 


PF *. 
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He shall under like direction record a statement of all the property of the 
Society and of anv conveyances thereof, or other proceedings touching the same. 

He shall supervise the preparation of the Annual Report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions; and shall keep the roll of the Officers and managers and of 
the members of the several standing committees in the proper order according 
to seniority of their consecutive service, respectively, except that the chairman 
of each committee shall be first named, and shall see that such lists are printed 
in such order in the Annual Reports. 

He shall facilitate the outgoing and homecoming of missionaries and their 
families, by securing transportation and by supervising the shipment of their 
effects, and such supplies as may be purchased in America for personal or 
family use. 


II 
FINANCIAL REGULATIONS 


Appropriations made by the General Committee of Foreign Missions for the 
payment of salaries of missionaries, where a schedule of salaries has been fixed 
by the Board of Managers for any foreign mission or by the Board for the 
expenses of outgoing and returning missionaries and all special appropriations 
of the Board or of the General Committee, except for the purchase or improve- 
ment of property shall be paid by the Treasurer upon the requisition of the 
Corresponding Secretaries without further action of the Board. Except when 
otherwise ordered by the Board, payments made in foreign countries are to be 
by drafts on the Treasurer to the order of the superintendent or treasurer of 
the mission; and payments made in this country on account of foreign 
missions may be made by draft of the Corresponding Secretary upon the Treas- 
urer, payable to the order of the person entitled to receive the same, and the 
Treasurer shall not be authorized to pay any other. 

But where the appropriation is general and for a mission not yet occupied, 
and where the Bishop in charge shall have appointed a missionary, the Board 
has power to determine what portion of such appropriation shall be applied to 
particular objects and what amount may be placed at the discretion of the 
superintendent or the Finance Committee (where such committee exists) for 
general purposes; and when the Board has so determined the Corresponding 
Secretaries may make requisition for payment of such sums in manner and form 
as above stated. 

Office and incidental expenses shall be audited by a Corresponding Secre- 
tary and paid on his order on the face of the original bills. No missionary or 
person other than a Corresponding Secretary shall be allowed to make drafts 
on the Treasurer for foreign missions, except on letters of credit duly issued. 

Real estate may be purchased for the Board and improvements made on 
real estate by the erection of buildings or otherwise only by direction of the 
Board of Managers and by persons specifically authorized and appointed to 
make such purchases or improvements. 

Where the General Committee makes a special appropriation for the pur- | 
chase or improvement of real estate in any foreign mission, as the administra- 
tion of the appropriation and the management of the property of the Board rest 
with the Board of Managers, the Board shall determine the time and manner of 
payment and designate the person by whom such appropriation shall be ex- 
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pended, before the Corresponding Secretaries are authorized to make requisition 
therefor. 

Appropriations and balances of appropriations of any mission unexpended 
at the close of the calendar year, whether in the hands of the Treasurer of the 
Board or any of its agents, shall lapse into the treasury and may not be there- 
after used for the purpose for which they were appropriated, except to discharge 
preéxisting obligations. ; 


Ill 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


There shall be an Executive Committee, consisting of not less than twenty- 
one members of the Board. The President of the Board shall be ex officio a 
member of the Executive Committee. The Corresponding Scretaries, the Re- 
cording Secretary, and the Treasurer shall be advisory members of the same. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at such stated time as it may determine 
or at the call of the Corresponding Secretaries and a statement of all actions 
of the Executive Committee shall be sent to each member of the Board at least 
two days in advance of the ensuing regular meeting of the Board. 

Seven members of the Executive Committee shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. / 

The President of the Board shall be ex officio chairman of the execiaee 
Committee and the Recording Secretary shall be its secretary. 

The Executive Committee shall have authority to pass upon the following 
classes of items, subject to the approval of the Board at its next meeting; never- 
theless, whenever the Corresponding Secretaries deem it preferable to do so, 
they may refer items included in any of these classes to a standing commitee 
or bring them directly to the Board: 


1. Matters specifically referred by the Board to the Executive Committee. 

2. The appointment of treasurers and finance committees in the Missions. 

3. Redistributions by the Finance Committees of the Missions. 

4. Allowances for retired missionaries and for the widows and orphans of 
missionaries. 

5. School allowances for children of missionaries. 

6. The assignment of missionaries under the “Parish Abroad Plan.” 

7. Provision for transit expenses. 

8. The granting of furloughs when recommended by Finance Committees 
on the field and in emergent conditions upon medical certificate; also the exten- 
sion of furloughs. 

9. Grants from Emergency and Incidental Funds of amounts not exceeding 
$500. 

10. Matters to be referred or calling for further correspondence before 
specific action. 

11. Any other matters of a formal or routine character. 

12. With the approval of the Corresponding Secretaries, the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be authorized also to consider and act upon any matters of an 
emergent character which may arise in the interim between the regular meetings 
of the Board; provided, however, that no financial obligation shall be incurred 
beyond that which is indicated in Item 9. 


‘ 
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STANDING COMMITTEES AND THEIR DUTIES 


agent the regular meeting of the Board, in June of each year, the following 
standing committees shall be appointed: 

1. Foreign Administration. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Foreign 
Administration to consider and report upon all matters relating to the Missions 
which may be referred to it by the Board or by the Corresponding Secretaries. 

2. Home Base. It shall be the duty of the Committee on Home Base to 
consider and report on all matters relating to income, apportionments, educa- 
tion, field work, records, office supervision, investigation of methods and details 
of administration and Christian stewardship, as shall be referred'to it by the 
Board or by the Corresponding Secretaries. 

It shall also make and recommend to the Board, estimates for the salaries to 
be paid to any persons employed in the service of the Board, except missionaries 
on the foreign field and the Corresponding and Recording Secretaries; also 
estimates for other office and administrative expenses. 

3. Finance. It shall be the duty of this Committee to aid the treasurer to 
provide ways and means. It shall have authority to advise the treasurer as to 
the deposit of all uninvested moneys of the Board, and in the intervals between 
the sessions of the Board to direct him in respect to all investments, loans, and 
‘other financial transactions of the Board. It shall have the management, care, 
and supervision of the interests of the Board in the building known as the 
Methodist Episcopal Publishing and Mission Building, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York city, subject, to the orders of the Board. 

This Committee shall consider and report on all applications for loans to 
the Missions or to institutions connected with the Missions and on all questions 
arising under wills or concerning lands temporarily held by the Board, which 
may be referred to it by the Board or by the Corresponding Secretaries. 

It shall be its duty also to make estimates for the salaries to be paid to 
the Corresponding Secretaries and the Recording Secretary and to report the 
same for the action of the Board. 

4. Candidates. It shall be the duty of this committee to consider and report 
upon all matters pertaining to the selection, cultivation, and training of candi- 
dates which may be referred to it by the Board or by the Corresponding Secre- 
taries. It shall also examine candidates for appointment as missionaries under 
this Board and the credentials of candidates for appointment under the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and shall report to the Board its recommendations. 

5. Nominations. This committee shall consist of the chairmen of the several 
standing committees and six other members to be chosen in such manner as the 
Board may determine. Its duty shall be to hominate the officers of the Board, 
the members of the Executive Committee and of the standing committees and 
suitable persons to fill any vacancies that may occur in the list of officers or in 
the membership of the Board of Managers. The vote of the Board on all such 
nominations shall be by ballot. 

6. Comity and Codperation. It shall be the duty of this committee to con- 
sider and report upon all matters referred to it by the Corresponding Secretaries 
or by the Board, pertaining to the relations of this Board to other benevolent 
organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to Mission Boards of other 
religious denominations, to the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
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America, and any other denominational or interdenominational movements and 
organizations. 

7. Audits. There shall be two committees on Audits, one in New York and 
one in Cincinnati, Ohio. The former shall audit the accounts of the Treasurer 
and the latter the accounts of the Assistant Treasurer, annually or oftener if 
deemed necessary and ordered by the Board. They shall also audit such other 
accounts as may be referred to them by the Board. . 

The meetings of the Committee on Foreign Administration shall be held at 
ten o’clock a. M. of the day upon which the Board regularly meets; and the 
meetings of the Committee on Home Base shall be held at 1 :30 P. M. of the same 
day or at such days and hours as shall be designated by the Corresponding 
Secretaries, 


Vv - 
GENERAL RULES 


1. Each Standing Committee shall, at its first meeting after election, select 
its own chairman, who, however, shall not be chairman of any other Standing 
Committee, except that he may be chairman of the Committee on Nominations; 
and if he be absent at any meeting, it shall choose a chairman pro.tem. Each 
committee shall cause to be recorded a correct. minute of all its proceedings in 
regard to business brought before it and deposit the same in a book for that 
purpose; and said committee may hold a regular meeting once a month or meet 
at the call of the chairman, the Corresponding Secretaries, or the Treasurer. 

2. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Recording Secretary, and the Treas- 
urer shall constitute a committee to carefully consider the estimates prepared 
by the Finance Committees of the missions and report recommendations on the 
same to the General Committee at its annual meeting, for its guidance in mak- 
ing its appropriations for the ensuing year. 

3. The President of the Board shall be er officio a member of all the 
standing committees. 

The Treasurer shall be ex officio a member and the Corresponding Secre- 
taries advisory members, without a vote, of each of the standing committees 
except the Committees on Audits, and the Bishop having charge of a foreign 
mission shall be ex officio a member of the respective committees having charge 
of the same. 

4. When any matter is referred to a committee with power, it shall be the 
duty of that committee to report to the Board its final action in the case for 
record in the Minutes of its proceedings. 


VI 


MEETINGS OF THE BOARD, ORDER OF BUSINESS, AND RULES OF 
DEBATE 


I. MEETINGS oF THE Boarp 


1. The Board shall hold its regular meetings on the third Tuesday of each 
month, at 2:30 o’clock p, M., at the Mission Rooms of the Board, but the meet- 
ing for August may be omitted at the discretion of the Corresponding Secretaries, 
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2. The presiding officer shall preserve order, keep the speaker to the point 
under consideration, and appoint committees not otherwise provided for. He 
shall not take part in debate, nor propose any new measure, unless he first leave 
the chair, but he may vote as any other member. 

3. All meetings of the Board shall open with reading the Scriptures and 
prayer, and close with prayer or the benediction, under the direction of the 
chairman, 

4. The Corresponding Secretaries, the Treasurer, or any five managers may 
call a special meeting of the Board. 


II. Orprer or BusINEss 


1. Reading of Scriptures and Prayer. 

2. Approval of the Minutes of the previous meeting. 

At each regular meeting the Chairman shall inquire if there are any correc- 
tions to the Minutes as printed, and, if not, the Minutes shall stand approved. 

3. Communications from the Corresponding Secretaries. 

4. Treasurer's Monthly Statement. 

5. Reports of Committees in the following order: Executive Committee, 
Foreign Administration, Home Base, Candidates, Finance, Nominations, Comity 
and Codperation, Audits and special committees. 

The report of each committee shall be made by simply reading the Minutes 
of its proceedings upon which the Board shall take such action as the case may 
require. When any one of the standing committees may be called in the regular 
proceedings of the Board, it shall be in order to present any miscellaneous busi- 
ness pertaining to the particular matters of which that committee has charge as 
well as to receive and consider any report from that committee. 

6. Unfinished business. 

7. Miscellaneous business. 

8 Adjournment and benediction. 

The Board shall elect, in the month of October of each year, the members 
of the General Committee of Foreign Missions to which it is entitled, according 
to the provisions of Article III of the Constitution of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


III. RuLES FoR THE TRANSACTION OF BUSINESS 


1. A motion having been made, seconded, and stated from the Chair shall be 
considered in possession of the Board, but may be withdrawn by the mover 
before any action is taken on it. Every motion shall be reduced to writing, if 
the presiding officer, or any other member, require it; and, when the question 

contains several distinct propositions, any member may have the same divided. 
2. A motion to amend shall be considered first in order, and shall be decided 
before the original motion; and a substitute for any pending motion or amend- 
ment may be offered, and shall, if it prevail, supersede the original motion or 
proposed amendment, and may itself be amended. 

3. Every member wishing to speak shall arise and address the Chair, and 
no one shall speak more than once on one question, until every member desiring 
to speak shall have spoken; and no member shall speak over ten minutes with- 
out the permission of the Board. 
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4. Motions to lay on the table and motions that the previous question be 
put shall be taken without debate. 

5. When a report is presented by a committee it shall be considered in 
possession of the Board, and may be adopted, amended, recommitted, laid on the 
table, or otherwise disposed of, as the Board may judge proper. 

6. It shall be deemed out of order to use personal reflections in debate, or 
to interrupt a speaker, except to explain or call him to order. 

7, It shall be deemed out of order for any member to leave the meeting 
without permission of the Chair or the Board. 

8. A motion to adjourn shall always be considered in order, and shall be 
taken without debate. 

g. A call of the ayes and noes shall be ordered on the demand of any five 
members present. 

10. Any decision of the presiding officer shall be subject to an appeal to the 
Board, and such appeal shall be decided without debate, but the presiding 
officer may assign his reasons for his decision. 

11. When a question has been once put and decided it shall be in order for 
any member who voted in the majority to move for the reconsideration thereof, 
but no motion for reconsideration shall be taken more than once. 


VII 
PUBLICATION AND AMENDMENT OF BY-LAWS 


1. The Charter, the Constitution of the Board, and the By-laws shall be 
published with each Annual Report. 

2. The Board of Managers shall not make, alter, or amend any By-law, 
except at the regular monthly meeting thereof, nor at the same meeting at which 
such By-law, alteration, or amendment may be proposed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


. Reading the Scriptures and Prayer. 

. Approval of the Minutes of the previous Meeting. 

. Communications from the Corresponding Secretaries. 
. Treasurer’s Monthly Statement. 

Reports of Committees : 


(1) Executive Committee. 
(2) Foreign Administration. 
(3) Home Base. 
Candidates. 
Finance. 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) Nominations. 
CH 
(8) 


a a 


Comity and Coéperation. 
Audits. 
(9) Special Committees. 


6. Unfinished business. 
7. Miscellaneous business. 
8. Adjournment and Benediction. 


YY i ae 
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TOPICAL INDEX 


_ Afforestation (Nanking University), 253. 


Africa, 10, 440; Conferences in, Liberia, 
441, 524; East Central Africa, 449, 524; 
West Central Africa, 476, 528; North 

_ Africa, 503, 528; attitude of people, 463, 
464, 486, 500. 

Agra, 69. 

Ahmedabad District, 108. 

Ajmer, 76. 

Aligarh, 69. 

Allahabad District, 53. 

Alor Star, 152. 

American Board (Congregational), 214, 
207. 

American Influence (China), 221, 226, 308. 

Angola District, 479. 

Antagonism to Christianity. 23, 45, 51,57, 
66, 74; change in, 77. 

Arabs (work among), 5II, 513. 

Ariya Samaj, 23, 45. 53, 67, 126. 

Arrah, 46. 

Asansol District, 98. 

Asia, Conferences in, 14. 
China, Japan.) 

Athletics, 326. 

Austria-Hungary Conference, 377, 386, 426. 


(See India, 


Bahia Blanca, 538. 

Balkan War (reflex influences), India, 66; 
Switzerland, 385; Austria-Hungary, 386, 
387; Bulgaria, 415; Tunis, 518. 

Ballia, 46. 

Bangalore District, 85. 

Banka, 157. 

Baptist Church Gin Burma), 139. 

Bareilly District, 20. 

Baroda District, 114. 

Basim, 130. 

Bassa District, 444. 

Batavia, 157, £55. 

Belgaum District, 87. 

Bengal Conference, 98, 186. 

Bible (distribution), India, 75, 82, 132; 
China, 204, 227, 231, 278, 296, 311, 312; 
Korea, 339, 344; Russia, 412. 

Bible (translation of), 171, 476, 492, 512. 

Bidar, 88, 97. 

Bijnor District, 22. 

Bingtang District, 217, 218. 

Bolivia District, 545. 

Bologna, 396. 

Bombay Conference, 106, 188. 

Bombay District, 117. 


Borneo, 157. 

Bowringpet, 85. 

Brindaban, 69. 

British Government (relations with). (See 
Governments.) 

Bubonic plague, 31, 93. 

Budaon District, 26. 

Budapest, 387. 

Buenos Ayres District, 537. 

Buitenzorg, 157, 158. 

Bulandshahr District, 54. 

Bulgaria, 376, 415, 438. 

Burma Conference, 135, 190. 


Calcutta District, 100. 

Cambridge Exams., 151. 

Caste in India, penetration of, 15, 33, 43, 
54, 89, 107; economic problems of, 124; 
sweepers, 24, 42, 67, 138; Chamars 
(leather workers), 23, 25, 33, 42, 46, 47, 
54, 55, 67, 80; gypsies, 39. 

Cawnpore District, 56. 

Celebes, 142. 

Central China Conference, 248, 364. 

Central District (Philippines), 163. 

Central Provinces Conference, 125, 190. 

Chandag, 36. 

Chemulpo, 316. 

Chengtu District, 304. 

Childhood (in Africa), 446. 

China, outstanding facts, 198; political 
conditions, 199; religious movement in, 
201; needs, 206; growth of church in, 205. 

Chinese (people) in Burma, 135, 137; Ma- 
laysia, 143, 145, 148, 151, 222; Sarawak, 
I56; Sumatra, 159; Korea, 318. 

Chinkiang District, 249. 

Cholera, 54. 

Christian Stewardship (tithing), 37, 490, 58, 
04, 210. 

Chunking District, 305. 

Colonization (Chinese), 143, 156, 198, 253. 

Comity and Cooperation. Africa, 458, 506; 
China: Foochow, 209, 213, 214, 227; 
Central China, 249, 251, 254; North 


302; India, 50, 56, 127, 132, 149, Gen 
Korea, 315, 320, 322, 325, 326; Japan; 
351, 354; Mexico, 559. 

Confucianism, 203, 264, 28 

Constantine, 510. 

Copenhagen District, 388. 

Criminal tribes (Nats), 25; (Koracharu), 93 
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Dagupan, 170. 

Day Schools (primary) in India, I9, 20, 27, 
39, 31, 32, 43, 45, 54, 70, 87, 94, 96, 103; 
in Java, 158; China, 216, 220, 2506, 261, 
285, 207, 200, 305, 312; Korea, 321, 334, 
339, 340, 341, 344; Africa, 471. 

De Coursey Mission, 441. 

Deaconess Work: Austria-Hungary, 386; 
Bombay, 118; Calcutta, 101; China, 305; 
Germany, 382; Kolar, 8 5; Lucknow, 38; 
Madras, 91; North Africa, 514, 515; 
Penang, 150; Russia, 411; Singapore, 
148; Switzerland, 385; Taiping, 148. 

Delhi District, 60. 

Denmark Conference, 388, 426. 

Diamond Harbour District, 103. 

Dutch East Indies District, 143. 


East Central Africa Conference, 449, 453. 

Eastern Kumaon District, Sip 

East Japan Conference, 352. 

Edinburgh Continuation Committee. (See 

Mott Conferences.) 

Education, general facts concerning, North 
India, 18, 32, 35, 37, A7; Northwest 
India, 70; South India, 86, 87; Bom- 
bay, 106; Central Provinces, 126; Ma- 
laysia, 142, 153; Philippines, 162; 
China, 202, 212, 21s, 220, 223, 228, 
237, 251, 264, 268, 2092, 296, 208, 303, 
305, 312; Korea, 315, 321, 325, 340, 
344; Japan, 351, 354; South America 
and Mexico, 539, 546, 548, 551, 554, 
558, 562, 566. 

Commercial, 30, 146, 535. 

Industrial, to9. (See list of schools and 
orphanages.) 

Coeducation, 116, 

Union in, 202. 

Educational Institutions. Colleges. 
Southern Asia: Lucknow, Reid Chris- 
tian College, 38, 39; Isabella Thoburn 
College for Women, 38; Naini Tal, 
Philander Smith College (for Euro- 
pean boys), 34. Eastern Asia and 
other fields: Chengtu, West China 
Union University, 304; Foochow, 
Anglo-Chinese, 211, 212; Woman’s 
College for South China, 211; Kiu- 
kiang, William Nast College, 250; 
Nanchang, 262; Nanking, Union Uni- 
versity of Nanking, 251; Peking, 255, 
266; Korea, Seoul, 316, 322; Pyeng- 
yang (Union), 323, 325; Japan, Tokyo, 
Anglo-Japanese (Aoyama), 352, 3533 


for girls, 352; Nagasaki, Anglo- 
Japanese (Chinsei), -356; (for girls), 
356. Europe: Rome, 378, 398. Africa: 
Monrovia, College of West Africa, 442. 
South America: Concepcion, 549; (for 
girls), 549; Iquique (English), 548; 
Panama, 551; Santiago, 548; Mexico: 
Mexico City, 555; Puebla, 566. Theo- 
logical and Bible Training Schools 
(W. F. M. S. schools marked *), 
Southern Asia: Bareilly, ro, 21; Ba- 
roda, Florence B. Nicholson, rr4, LTS, 
Hyderabad, William Taylor Training 
School, 88; Jubbulpore, Thoburn, 126; 
Manila, Florence B. Nicholson, 167; 
Ajmer, 76; Calcutta, Collins, 100; Jag- 
dalpur, 133; Kolar, 85; Lahore, John- 
son Memorial, 74; Meerut, 66; *Mora- 
dabad, 42; *Muttra, Blackstone, 70; 
Poona, Fox Memorial, 123; Raichur, 
92; Roorkee, 80, 81; *Singapore, Jean 
Hamilton, 144; Singapore, 144. East- 
ern Asia: Foochow (union), 211, Pig ye 
*Foochow, Woman’s, 211; Foochow, 
Normal Union, 211, 214; Hinghwa, 
Biblical and Normal, 234, 237% 
*Sienyu, Frieda Knoechel Memorial 
for Women, 244; Yungchun, Hardy, 
247; Nanking, Union, 254; *Nanchang 
(Women), 259; *Kiukiang, Ella Se 
Knowles, 259; *Peking, 266; *Changli, 
290; Taianfu, 2094; *Taianfu, 294; 
Chengtu, 305; Tzechow, 313; Seoul, 
Methodist Union Theological Insti- 
tute of Korea, 316, 320; *Seoul, 316; 
Tokyo, Philander Smith Biblical In- 
stitute, 352; *Yokahama, 353. Other 
Fields. Europe: Germany, Frankfort- 
on-Main, 382, 411; Sweden, 394. Af- 
tica: Kambove, Fox Bible Training, 
499. South America and Mexico: 
Montevideo, 544; Lima, 5 52; *Guana- 
juato, 561. { 


Boys’ High and Middle Schools. (Some 


are boarding schools.) 1. Southern 
Asia: Bangalore, Baldwin School for 
European Boys, 85, 86; Bareilly, 19; 
Baroda Co-educational, 114; Batavia, 
158; Belgaum, 87; Buitenzorg, 158; 
Calcutta, Collins, 100; Ipoh, Anglo- 
Chinese, 147; Kuala Lumpur, 148; 
Lucknow, 19, 38, 39; Moradabad, 
Parker Memorial, 42; Naini Tal, 
Humphrey Memorial, 34; Narsingh- 
pur, Hardwicke, 126; Pauri, Messmore 


ee 
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Memorial, 29, 30; Penang, Anglo- 
Chinese, 150; Poona, 123; Rangoon, 
136; Shahjahanpur, 20, 23; Singapore, 
144; Soerkaradja, 158; Syriam, 136; 
Thandaung Co-ed, 136; Thongwa, 137, 
Vikarabad, 95. 2. Eastern Asia: 
China: Changli, 292; Chungking, 305; 
Hinghwa, 234, 237; *Kiukiang, 2509; 
Lungtien, 218; Peking, 271; Taianfu, 
298; Tientsin, 279. Korea: Chemulpo, 
316; Kongju, 338; Seoul, 316; Yung- 
byen, 323; Pyengyang, Union, 323. 
3. Other Fields: Africa: Harper, Cape 
Palmas Seminary, 441; South America 
and Mexico: Ascuncion, Co-ed, 542; 
Buenos Ayres, 538; Callao, 552; Cocha- 
bamba, 546; Concepcion, 549; Iquique, 
English, 547; La Paz, 546, Mercedes, 
538, 539; Montevideo, 544; Panama, 
530; Puebla, 566; Queretaro, 562; 
Tarma, 552. 


Boys’ Boarding Schools. 1. Southern 


Asia: Ajmer, 76; Asansol, 99; Basim, 
13; Belgaum, 87; Bidar, 89, 96; Bu- 
daon, 27; Cawnpore, 56; Hardoi, 32; 
Khandwa, 128; Kolar (Kanarese), 85; 
Madras (Tamil), 91; Meerut, 68; Mut- 
tra, 70, 73; Muzaffarpur (Columbia), 
46; Pakaur, 104; Pauri (Gill Memo- 
rial), 29; Pithoragarh, 35; Raichur 
(Anandapur), 92; Raipur, 133; Ran- 
goon, 136; Roorkee, 80, 82; Sitapur 
(Thompsonganj), 38; Vikarabad 
(Crawford), 95. 2. Eastern Asia: 
China: Changli, 290; Kutien, 223; 
Mintsinghsien, 224; Tsunhwa, 286; 
Tzechow, 313. 


Girls’ Middle and High Schools. (Many 


are boarding schoois.) 1. Southern 
Asia: Bangalore, Baldwin (Vernacu- 
lar), 85, 86; Baldwin (for European 
girls), 85, 86; Budaon, 27; Calcutta, 
ror; Cawnpore (Vernacular), 56; (for 
European girls), 56; Darjeeling, 
Queen’s Hill (for European girls), ror; 
Gonda, 31; Hyderabad, 88; Kuala 
Lumpur, 148; Kolar, 85; Lucknow, 38; 
Malacca, 153; Meerut (Vernacular), 
66; (for European girls), 68; Naini 
Tal (Wellesley, for European girls), 
34; Poona (for European girls), 123; 
Rangoon, 136; Shahjahanpur, 20; 
Singapore, 144; Taiping, 148; Than- 
daung (Co-ed, for European children), 
136, 139; Telegaon, 123. 2. Other Fields 
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(see Boarding Schools): China: Kiu- 
kiang, 259; Peking, 266. Korea: 
Pyengyang (union), 323; Seoul, 316. 
South America: Callao, 552; Lima, 
552; Montevideo, 544; Rosario, 541. 
Mexico: Puebla, 566. 


Girls’ Boarding Schools. 1. Southern 


Asia: Ajmer, 76; Aligarh (Louise 
Soule), 69; Allahabad, 52; Baroda, 
114; Bareilly, 19; Basim, 130; Bel- 
gaum, 87; Budaon (Sigler), 27; Cawn- 
pore, 56; Gonda, 31; Hardoi, 32; 
Jubbulpore (Johnson), 126; Khandwa, 
128; Kolar, 85; Madras (Skidmore 
Memorial), 91; Meerut, 68; Morada- 
bad, 42; Muttra, 70; Muzaffarpur 
(Columbia), 47; Pakaur, 104; Pauri 
(Mary Ensign Gill), 28; Penang, 150; 
Pithoragarh, 35; Raichur, 92; Raipur, 
133; Rangoon, 136; Sitapur, 38; Shah- 
jahanpur (Bidwell), 20; Vikarabad 
(Mary A. Knotts), 95. 2. Other Fields: 
China: Changli, 290; Chengtu, 305; 
Chungking, 305; Foochow, 211; Hing- 
hwa, 224; Kutien, 221; Lungtien, 218; 
Mintsinghsien, 224; Nanchang, 259; 
Nanking, 251; Sienyu, 244; Taianfu, 
294; Tehwa, 246; Tientsin, 279; Yen- 
ping, 227. Japan: Fukuoka, 356; 
Hakodate, 353; Hirosaki, 353. Italy: 
Rome, 396. France: Grenoble, 4o2. 
Bulgaria, Lovatz, 415. Africa: Al- 
giers, 509; Constantine, 511; Gikukci, 
468; Loanda, 477; Quiongoa, 496. 
Mexico: Pachuca, 559; Guanajuato, 
561. 


Industrial . Schools. (CW: F. M. S. 


marked *.) 1. Southern Asia: Aligarh, 
69; Baliaghata, 104; Baroda,” rr4; 
Cawnpore, 56; Kolar, 85; Nadiad, 108; 
Pakaur, 104; Penang, 150; Phalera, 76; 
*Phalera Girls’, 76; Poona, 123; Shah- 
jahanpur, 20, 22; *Shahjahanpur 
Girls’, 20. 2. Eastern Asia: *Foochow, 
211; Hinghwa, 234, 237, 238; Japan, 
Sendai, 353; Tokyo, 352. 3. Africa: 
Jacktown (Sinoe River), 441; Kambini 
(Bodine), 468, 470; Mutambara, 467; 
Old Umtali, 456, 450; Quessua, 477; 
Quiongoa, 494; Rhodesia, 454; Eu- 
rope, Venice, 397. 


Medical Schools. China: Foochow, 216; 


Nanking, 251, 253; Peking, 273: 


Night Schools: China, 261, Argentina, 


538. 


é 
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English Churches and Congregations. 
1. Southern Asia: Agra, 73; Ajmer, 78; 
Allahabad, 53; Asansol, 100; Belgaum, 
88; Bombay, 119; Calcutta (Thoburn), 
98; Cawnpore, 58; Hyderabad and Se- 
cunderabad, 90; Igatpuri, 123; Ipoh, 148; 
Jubbulpore, 127; Lucknow, 40; Madras, 
91; Manila, 169; Mussoorie, 68; Muttra, 
43; Naini Tal, 34; Poona, 123; Rangoon, 
138; Roorkee, 82; Samistipur, 47; Singa- 
pore, 145; Sitapur, 44. 2. Other Fields: 
Europe, Vienna, 386; Africa, Umtali, 
457; South America and Mexico, Buenos 
Ayres, 540; Callao, 554; La Paz, 546; 
Pachuca, 559; Panama, 550; Rosario, 
543. 

English Work (for American and European 
communities), 15, 37, 48, 83, 106, 118. 
(See English Churches.) 

Epworth League: North India, 27, 45, 131; 
China, 260; Europe, 385, 394, 413- 

Europe, 374. 

Evangelism (see Mass Movement): India, 
43, 45, 49, 57, 85, 87, 97, 99; Burma, 128; 
Malaysia, 142; China, 209, 212, 216, 219, 
Bon maZ0mw2aL, 243), 200,207, 274, 270, 
280, 287, 288, 200, 296, 312; Korea, 333, 
334, 337, 351; Europe, 378, 382, 3890, 394, 
396, 405, 413; South America and Mex- 
ico, 534, 537, 540, 546, 551, 560. 


Famine: Budaon, 27; Garhwal, 29; Meerut, 
66; Rajputana, 77; Bombay, 107; Philip- 
pine Islands, 172; Japan, 349; Africa, 466. 

Federated Malay States District, 147. 

Filipinos, 164. 

Finland Conference, 413, 436. 

Fitzgerald Memorial Church, Penang, 151. 

Florence Station, Mwata Yamvo, 500. 

Foochow Conference, 208, 358. 

Foochow people, 154, 222. 

Forli, 396. 

Fort National, 516. 

Forward Movements: Foochow, 208; 
Japan, 351, 355; Africa, 453; Mexico, 
557; France, 378, 402, 436. 

Free Church Movement (Europe), 379, 394, 
414. 

French Indo-China,{142. 

French people in Africa, 508, 511, 516. 

Fukuoka, 356. 

Funchal, 501. 

Futsing District, 218. 


Garhwal District, 27. 


e 


Garraway, 441. 

Genoa, 396. 

Germany, 378, 381. 

Gikuki, 468. 

Godhra, 114. 

Gonda District, 30. 

Goucher, Dr. J. F., 351. 

Governments, relations with: British gov- 
ernment (India), 22, 35, 36, 39, 53, 70, 
86, 96; (Africa), 449, 450, 454. U. S. 
government in Philippine Islands, 165. 
Chinese government, 199, 225, 229, 230, 
234, 235; 240, 245, 266, 267, 275, 274, 
286, 288, 294. Portuguese (Africa), 476, 
479, 481. French (Africa), 505, 510. 
Peru, 535, 553. Mexico, 555. 

Grand Cess, 44. 

Grenoble, 402. 

Gujerat, 107, 131. 

Gulbarga, 92. 


Hakodate, 353. 

Hardoi District, 32. 

Hankong District, 240. 

Harper, 44. 

Health and Sanitation, 111, 220, 223, 228, 
308, 300, 327. 

Hinghwa Conference, 229, 362. 

Hinghwa District, 233. 

Hinghwa people, 154, 235. 

Hirosaki, 353. 

Hissar, 76. 

Hochow District, 310. 

Horticulture (Africa), 462. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries. India: *Ba- 
reilly, 19; *Budaon, 69; Hyderabad, 89; 
*Kolar, 85;N adiad, 108, 111; *Pakaur, 
104; *Phalera, 76; *Pithoragarh, 35; 
Roorkee (Lepers), 80; *Telaunia (Sani- 
torium), 77; Wikarabad, 95. China: 
Changli (Martyrs’ Memorial), ‘290; 
*(Women’s), 290; Chengtu, 305; *Chin- 
kiang, 249; Chungking, 305, 306; (Wil- 
liam Gamble Memorial), 305; Foochow 
*(Woolston Memorial), 211; *(Liengau), _ 
211; *Kiukiang, 259; Kutien, 221; *Lung- 
tien, 218; Mintsing, 224; Nanchang, 259; 
*(Women’s), 259; Nanking, 251; Peking 
(Hopkins Memorial), 266, 272; (Sleeper 
Davis), 266; *Sienyu, 244; Taian, 294; 
*(Bennett), 2094; *Tientsin, 279; Wuhu, 
255; Yenping, 227. Korea: Haiju, 336; 
Kongju, 338, 341; Pyengyang (Hall 
Memorial), 323, 327; *(Women’s), 323; 
Seoul, 316; Wonju, 344; Yungben, 323. 


Ri Oe den 
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Africa: Mrewa, 456, 465; Gikuki, 468, 
472; Fort National, 517; Tunis, 5109. 
Mexico: Guanajuato, 561. 

Hostels: Allahabad, 53; Bareilly, 21; Cawn- 
pore, 59; Lahore, 75; Manila, 169; Philip- 
pine Islands, 162; Pauri, 28; Africa, 477, 
509, 517, 519, 521. 

Hungary. (See Austria.) : 

Hyderabad District, 32. 


Ibanags, 172. 

Idolatry: India, 42, 57; China, 218, 274, 
206. 

Igatpuri, 122, 123. 

Igorotes, 172. 

Tlocanos, 172. 

Incidents. Southern Asia: Apostolic con- 
ditions, 36; power of prayer, 43; the 
testing of Chuttan, 55; story of Balla, 
57; the Hindu Samuel, 103. Eastern 
Asia: Remarkable conversion of a per- 
secutor, 205, 290; in peril of robbers, 219; 
making dumb to speak, 222; attitude of 
Chinese mandarins, 527, 228; fighting 
opium, 230, 234. 235, 241; eight hundred 
at Quarterly Conference, 231; ambush- 
ing a district superintendent, 236; upris- 
ing of the bandits, 244; Chinese govern- 
ment and prayer, 267;-making blind to 
see, 273; opening of Peking temples, 274; 
standing the test, 278; the Confucian 
duke, 284; conversion of a demoniac, 
291; decay of paganism, 296; a school in 
a hole in the ground, 297; sparks from 
God’s anvil, 329. Africa: A house by the 
side of the road, 445; Nayagina, the 
chief, 463; the fugitive slave, 481; con- 
quest of polygamy, 488; an Arab lad, 
aur 

India, 11, 14, growth, 176; statistics, 178; 
census, 106; criminal tribes, 25, 93; jungle 
tribes, 125. Conferences: North India, 
17; Northwest India, 48; South India, 83; 
Bengal, 98; Bombay, 106; Central Prov- 
inces, 125. 

Indian Witness, 101. 

Industria: Schools. (See Educational Insti- 
tutions.) 

Inhambane, 467, 469. 

Ipoh, 147, 148, 149. 

Italy, 378, 396, 434. 


Japan, 348. 
Java, 142. 
Jews, work among, 514. 


Jubbulpore District, 125. 
Jungle Tribes, 125. 


Kagoshima, 356. 

Kambini, 467. 

Kambove, 490, 500. 

Kan River District, 259. 
Karachi, 118, 120. 

Kasganj District, 65. 
Khandwha District, 128. 
Kiangsi Mission Conference, 258. 
Kienchanglu District, 258. 
Kindergarten Work, 389, 396, 467. 
Kiukiang, 259. 

Kolar, 85. 

Korea Conference, 314, 370. 
Konju East District, 342. 
Kongju West District, 337. 
Krian, 152. 

Kuala Lumpur, 147, 150. 
Kude District, 221. 
Kumamoto, 356. 

Kumaon District, 33. 
Kutien District, 221. 


Lahore, 74. 

Languages (India), 134, 135. 

Laymen (India), 110; (China), 232. 

Leather Workers’ Caste. (See Caste.) 

Lee Memorial Missions (Calcutta), 100, 
FOU, £02, To?, 

Lepers, Work for: Chandag, 37; Roorkee, 
80, 83; Raniganj (Asansol), 98. 

Liberia Conference, 441. 

Limpopo, 467, 468. 

Lingayen, I71. 

Literary work by missionaries, 157, 461, 
491. 

Loanda, 477, 478. 

Lovatz, 415. 

Lubollo District, 482. 

Lucknow District, 37. 

Lunda District, 499. 

Lungtien District, 278. 

Lwanchow District, 288. 

Madeira Islands District, 501, 503. 

Madras District, 90. 

Malange, 477, 479, 494. 

Malaysia Conference, 142, 190, 

Malacca, 147, 148, 153. 

Mansell, Dr. W. A., memoir, 51. 

Marathi District, 122. 

Mass Movements. India: General, 15, 16; 
Tirhoot, 18, 46; Bulandshahr, 54; Delhi, 
61; Northwest India, 50; Meerut, 67; 
Punjab, 74, 75; Roorkee, 81; Vikara- 
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bad, 97; Gujerat, 107; the Chaudhris, 25, 
50, 62. 

Medan, Sumatra, 157. 

Medical Work: India, 132; China, 216, 
222, 223, 228, 243, 250, 253, 256, 261, 
272, 203, 300, 306; Korea, 327, 328, 336, 
341, 344; Africa, 462, 463, 464, 472, 475, 
5r75 

Meerut District, 65. 

Mexico, I0, 

Migration in memberships, 31, 34, 39, 222, 
262, 530. 

Mintsing District, 224. ° 

Missionaries: India, 9, 20, 31, 37, 93, 1753 
China, 203, 206, 222, 253, 255; Europe, 
415. 

Missionary Episcopacy, 173. 

Missions (reflex influence), 116, 414. 

Mohammedanism, 10; in India, 15, 41, 44, 
66, 104; China, 296; Russia, 410; Bul- 
garia, 416; Africa, 442, 469, 507, 508, 
520. : 

Monrovia, 443. 

Moradabad District, 41. 

Mott Conferences, 9; India, 14; Burma, 
140; China, 201, 215, 216; Korea, 319; 
Japan, 350. 

Mount Makomwe, 457. 

Mrewa, 456. 

Mutambara, 455, 466. 

Muttra District, 69. 

Muzaffarpur District, 46, 47. 

Mwata Yamvo, 500. 


Nadiad, 108. 

Nagasaki, 356. 

Nagpur District, 130. 

Naha, 357. 

Naini Tal, 34. 

Nanchang District, 258, 262. 

Nanking District, 250. 

Naples District, 400. 

Native Churches, antagonism to, 23; con- 
ditions in, India, 29, 32, 44, 64, 71, 81, 
110, 129; Philippine Islands, 165; China, 
2II, 219, 234, 243, 244, 245, 261, 274, 
308, 311; Korea, 317, 329, 334, 338, 342, 
345; Japan, 349, 351; Africa, 443. 
Growth: India, 14, 15, 18, 36, 37, 42, 
74, 77, 83, 89, 92, 105, 106, 107, 145; 
China, 205, 224, 226, 227, 231, 248, 257, 
267, 281, 283, 287, 280, 297, 311, 318; 
Korea, 320, 324, 325, 338, 346; Japan, 
348; Europe, 384, 388, 380, 394, 408, 
413; South America, 534. 
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Ndunga, 482, 487. 

Needs of Missions: Southern Asia, 68, 79, 
94, I00, 133, 147, 162; Eastern Asia, 
206, 213, 233, 239, 282, 298, 299, 300, 
315, 327, 336, 347, 350, 355; Europe, 414. 

Nepal, 32. 

Netherlands Indies District, 157. 

North Africa Conference, 503, 504. 

North China Conference, 264, 366. 

North Germany Conference, 281, 420. 

North India Conference, 17; statistics, 178. 

North Kiukiang District, 259. 

North Peking District, 265. 

North Rajputana District, 78. 

Northern District, Philippine Islands, 172. 

Northwest India Conference, 48; statistics, 
180. 

Norway Conference, 395, 432. 

Nyakasapa, 456. 


Occupation of field (extent of): India, 24, 
28, 36, 38, 44, 50, 53, 70, 80, 84, 89, 91, 
104, 105, 108, 129; Malaysia and Philip- 
pine Islands, 143, 144, 153, 158, 161; 
China, 205, 208, 222, 229, 246, 248, 260, 
264, 279, 281, 283, 287, 290, 298, 302, 
305; Korea, 314, 316, 320, 334, 338, 342, 
347; Africa, 442, 462, 486, 494, 510; 
South America, 531, 540. 

Old Umtali, 455, 456. 

Opium: Anti-opium crusade, 212, 228, 230, 
234, 235, 241, 245, 205. 

Oran, 514. 

Orphanages. Southern Asia: (Boys) Ali- 
garh, 72; Allahabad, 53; Baroda, 114; 
Basim, 120; Calcutta (Europeans), 100; 
Jagdalpur, 133; Kolar (Kanarese), 86; 

_ Khandwha, 128; Madras (Tamil), o1; 
Muzaffarpur (Columbia), 46; Narsingh- 
pur (Hardwicke), 126; Phalera, 76; Poona 
(Marathi), 123; Raipur, 133; Sironcha, 
131; Sitiawan, 151; Shahjahanpur, 20; 
Thandaung (Co-ed), 136. (Girls) Ali- 
garh, 69; Allahabad (Louis Soule), 53; 
Bareilly, 19; Baroda, 114; Basim, 130; 
Calcutta Anglo-Indian, ror; Godhra, 
114; Jagdalpur, 133; Khandwha, 128; 
Madras (Skidmore Memorial), 91; Pha- 
lera, 76; Raipur, 133; Sironcha, pike hg 
Kuala Lumpur, 148; ‘Telegaon, 123. 
Other Fields (those for girls only marked 
*): Hinghwa, 234, 238; *Chinkiang, 249; 
*Sendia, 353; Europe, Copenhagen, 3890; 
Naples, 400; Saint Petersburg, 4II; 
South America, Mercedes, 583. 
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Pangasinan, 164, 170. 

Pakaur District, 90, 103. 

Parish Abroad Plan, 17 ee 

Peking, 266. 

Penang District, 150. 

Persecution: India, 31, 40, 55, 64, 67; 
China, 205, 219, 225, 230, 231, 234, 235, 
236, 240, 244, 245, 277, 278, 284; Eu- 
rope, 401; Africa, 447, 463, 478, 497, 
500, 512, 520. 

Phalera, 76. 

Philippine Islands Conference, 160; statis- 
tics, 195. 

Philippine Observer, 170. 

Philibhit District, 44. 

Pinghai District, 244. 

Pithoragarh, 35. 

Pisa, 397. 

Plague. (See Bubonic.) 

Policies, 24, 49, 95, 103, 208, 265, 298, 290, 
315, 351. 

Polygamy: Korea, 333; Africa, 445, 488; 
Quiongoa, 490. 

Poona, I19, 122, 123. 

Portuguese East Africa, 451. 

Prayer: India, 43, 44, 92; China, 267; 
Korea, 330, 331; Europe, 417; Africa, 
489, 408. 

Presbyterians, 50, 56, 65, 70, 78. 

Property. Southern Asia: India, 20, 21, 
22, 30, 34, 35, 39, 58, 63, 68, 86, 92, 127, 
132; Malaysia, 152; Sumatra, 159;Philip- 
pine Islands, 166, 173, 174. Eastern 
Asia: China, 214, 215, 223, 224, 226, 233, 
235, 239, 250, 251, 253, 261, 262, 265, 
268, 269, 272, 279, 282, 209, 300, 306, 
313; Korea, 321, 323, 327, 336, 3443 
Japan, 355. Europe: 378, 383, 385, 390, 
397; 398, 401, 406, 410, 413, 417. Africa: 
450, 453, 455, 459, 472, 482. 

Proselyting, 173, 330. 

Publicity, 117, 382, 385, 386, 388, arr. 

Publishing Houses. Southern Asia: Luck- 
now, 38, 40; Madras, 84, 91; Calcutta, 
Tor; Singapore, 143; Manila, 170. East- 
ern Asia: Shanghai, 217; Foochow, 211, 
217; Tokyo, 352. Europe: Germany, 
382; Switzerland, 385; Austria-Hungary, 


386; Sweden, 394; Italy, 396. Africa: 
Old Umtali, 456; Gikuki, 468, 471. 
South America and Mexico: Buenos 


Ayres, 538; Santiago, 548; Mexico City, 
555: 

Punjab District, 73. 

Pyengyang District, 322. 
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Quessua, 477, 480. 
Quetta, rr8, rar. 
Quiongoa, 482, 487. 


Raichur District, 92. 

Raipur District, 133. 

Rajputana District, 76. 

Rangoon, 136. 

Reform Work: India, 100, 101; Denmark, 
380. 

Rhodesia, 449. 

Roman Catholic Church, contact with: 
India, 56, 110, 130; Philippine Islands, 
160, 161, 162, 165; China, 220, 277, 278; 
France, 378, 403, 404, 406; Italy, 378, 
397, 399, 401; Africa, 485, 502, 505, 514, 
516; South America, 532, 555, 546, 551, 
553; Mexico, 558, 563, 565, 5606. 

Rome District, 396. 

Roorkee District, 80. 

Russia, 376, 409. 


Saint Paul District, 444. 

Salvation Army, 39, 93. 

San Fernando, 164. 

San Isidro, 164. 

Santiago, 548. 

Sapporo, 353. 

Sarawak, 143, 154. 

Sasstown, 444. 

Seamen’s Homes: Calcutta, 101; Bombay, 
118, 122; Funchal, 502. 

Secunderabad, 89. 

Self-support. Southern Asia: General, 15; 
North India, 18, 33, 44; Northwest 
India, 48, 58, 81; South India, 84, 90, 
94, 97; Bombay, 107, 108; Malaysia, 
143, 144, 155; Philippine Islands, 165. 
Eastern Asia: China, Foochow, 210, 212, 
226, 227; Hinghwa, 232; Central China, 
257, 262; North China, 265, 270, 284, 
303, 311; Korea, 317, 324, 338, 341, 342, 
343. Europe: 382, 383, 385, 388, 412, 
413. South America and Mexico: 536, 
541, 542, 548, 561, 562, 564, 566. 

Sendai, 353. 

Seoul District, 316, 319. 

Shanhaikwan District, 2809. 

Sibu, 144. 

Sienyu District, 230, 234, 244. 

Singapore District, 143. 

Singkawang, 158. 

Sinoe District, 444, 445. 

Slavery, 447, 481, 499. 
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Social Conditions: India, 11, 18, 24, 32, 35, 
42, 62, 103, 110; China, 211, 212, 219, 
225, 228, 252, 276; Europe, 376, 385, 
389, 394, 403, 409, 416; Africa, 445, 446, 
447, 463, 473, 474, 479, 481, 485, 487, 
488, 496, 490, 502, 507, 509, 512, 519. 

Soerabaya, 158. 

Sofia, 415. 

South America, 11, 531; Eastern South 
America Conference, 536; Chile Con- 
ference, 545; North Andes Conference, 
550. 

South Germany Conference, 383, 422. 

South India Conference, 83; statistics, 184. 

South Kiukiang District, 259. 

South Tientsin District, 282. 

Spanish Work: North Africa, 514. 

Straits Settlements, 142. 

Suining District, 312. 

Sumatra, 142, 157, 159. 

Summer Schools and Conferences: India, 
33, 60, 62, 68, 72, 81; Philippine Islands, 
168; China, 213. 

Sunday Schools: India, 10, 37, 44, 87, 90, 
96, 109, 131; Malaysia, 147; Philippine 
Islands, 166, 168, 174;) China, 243; 
Korea, 320, 340; Switzerland, 384; Den- 
mark, 388; Sweden, 394; Italy, 306; 
Russia, 412; Africa, 470, 489; South 
America and Mexico, 543, 550, 565. 
World’s Convention, 507. 

Superstition, 47, 473, 474. 

Suwon District, 345. 

Sweden Conference, 393, 428. 

Sweepers. (See Castes.) 

Switzerland Conference, 384, 424. 

Szechuan, 301, 307. 


Tagalogs, 164, 170. 

Taianfu District, 294. 

Taiping, 148. 

Tamil District, 149. 

Tamil people (in Malaysia), 145, 151. 

Tamluk, ror. 

Tangtau, 218. 

Tarlac, 164. 

Tatien District, 246. 

Tehwa District, 246. 

Temperance, work in behalf of: India, ror, 
106, 131; China, 210; Europe, 385, 394; 
Africa, 466, 502; Peru, 553. 

Theological Schools. (See Educational In- 
stitutions.) 
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Thoburn, Bishop James M. (memorials to): 
Thoburn Church, Calcutta, 98; Thoburn 
Hospital, Nadiad, 108, 111; Thoburn 
Bible Training School, Jubbulpore, 126. 

Tientsin District, 279. - 

Tinnevelly Christians (at Ipoh), 149. 

Tirhoot District, 46. 

Tithing. (See Christian Stewardship.) 

Tjisaroea, 158. 

Tokyo, 352. 

Trieste, 386. 

Tsunhwa District, 286. 

Tuguerarao, 172. 

Tunis, 510. 

Tzechow District, 313. 


Umtali, 455. 

Union in Mission Lands. 
Cooperation.) 

United States (in the Philippines), 160, 165. 


(See Comity and 


Venice, 396. 

Verity, Dr. J. (visit of to China), 249, 256, 
276, 280, 291. 

Vienna, 386. 

Vigan, 172, 175. 

Vikarabad District, 95. 


War and Revolution (China), 219, 225, 230, 
234, 235, 240, 244, 248, 249, 252, 256, 
260, 294, 306, 310; Bulgaria, 415; Mex- 
ico, 555, 556, 563. 

West China Conference, 301, 368. 

West Japan Conference, 355. 

Wissika, 441, 443. 

Witchcraft, 446. 

Women’s Work. Under Board of Foreign 
Missions: India, 21, 25, 26, 75, 128; 
China, 295; Korea, 332, 336, 343. Under 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
(see Gazetteer matter). Special Institu- 
tions, 26, 35, 104, 150; Philippine Is- 
lands, 174; China, 257, 260, 261, 295; 
Korea, 332, 339, 343. (See Deaconess 
Work.) 

Wuhu District, 255. 


Yenchowfu District, 283. 

Yenping District, 226, 227. 

Yokahama, 352. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 151. 
Yungbyen District, 323. 

Yungsha District, 226. 

Yungchun District, 247. 


Zamindars (Landlords), 31, 55. 
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